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ETHNOLOGY 0^ THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS/ 

By J. B. Logan : 

LANGUAGE. 

PAKT ir. 

THE BACES AND LANGUAGES OE S. E. ASIA CONSIBEBEB IN 
EELATION TO THOSE OE THE INDO~PACIEIC ISLANDS. 
CHAPTER T. (Continued). 

ENQUIRIES INTO THE ETHNIC HISTORY AND RELATIONS OP THE DRAVI- 
RIAN PORMATION, — EMBRACING NOTICES OP THE PINO-JAPANBBE, 
CAUCASIAN, INDO-EUROPEAN, SEMITICO-AFRICAN, 

EUSKARIAN AND AMERICAN LANGUAGES, 

Sec. 11. GLOSSARIAL INDICATIONS OP THE ETHNIC HISTORY AND 
RELATIONS OP .THE DRAVIRIAN LANGUAGBS.f 

1. Peonouns and GtENEEIC Paeticles. 

A comparison of roots, unless it embraces a wide field and is 
made with extreme caution, cannot lead to solid and satisfactory 
results. That great Iranian philologist Bopp has said that the 
chance is less than one in a million for the same combination of 
♦ Ck^RtittuedfroiaVoI. Vin. 

t I» the preseEt state of glossology, every comparison of wortls for ethnic pur- 
poses must m exceedingly imperfect. The most distinguished philologists lave 
not been able to avoid blunders when they have enlaigjed the circle of their com- 
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sounds haFiiig the same precise meaning in unconnected languages. 
This calculation of probabilities is evidently based on a formation 
of which the syllables are frequently biconsonantal and the words 
polysyllabic. It is totally inapplicable to monosyllabic languages^ 
or indeed to a comparison of ultimate roots in any forniaiion^ 
because these roots are generally monosyllables. In the Kwaii- 
hwa Chinese, for example, the number of words is about 48,000, 
but the sounds to express those words only amount, even the 
tone flexions, to 1,2U3. So that each sound, on an average, would 
represent 40 difierent words if these words were all in me. By 
enlarging the number of monosyllabic languages for comparison, 
the number of homoplions increases. But this is not all. In the 
progress of language the tones decay, become reduced in number 
and are ultimately lost. When the process of emasculation goes 
on without interruption, the vowel sounds are contracted to a very 
small number. In Philipine there are only three distinct vowels, 
0 and w, i and e being very commutable. Add to this that in 

parative studies in order to take in languages with which tliey are imperfectly 
acquainted. A complete investigation of the ethnic histcry of a single root demands 
a thorough knowledge of all the languages in the woria and no single phiiologist 
can ever attain this knowledge. Hence it is only by combining and comparing the 
labours of numerous comparative linguists that the ethnology of roots will ulti- 
mately be perfected. Roots ramify through vocabularies in a very complicated 
manner changing not only their forms but their meanings, so that it is not possible, 
by merely turning over the leaves of a dictionary, to a- certain whe; her a given 
root exists in a particular language or not. We must know the phonology of the 
language, its phonetic and glossarial re ations to other languages, and the kind of 
analogs that prevail throughout its glossary and enable us to trace the metamor- 
phoses of its roots. The only man who can pronounce whetiier a given root exists 
or not in a particular language, is a sound comprative linguist who has devoted 
himself to a thorough analysis of that language. Until complete ana lytic glossaries 
are prepared, the comparisons of ethnologists must continue to be in great measure 
empirical, and must be received wifh a considerable allowance for errors. The 
following comparisons require a large allowance not only from the necessity of the 
case hut from the special disadvantagt s under which the collator labours. 1'hey are 
limited to the classes of words mentioned in the Prefatory Note to Part JI. A fall 
ethnic comparison of the Draviriau vocabularies with those of other families would 
he a labour not for a single life but for the ethnologists of several generations.. 

[Before sending this section to the press I received by the last mail steamer 
Chevalier Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History, to which Professor Max 
Muller has contributed two chapters on the 8cythic, Dravirian, Tibeto-UItra- 
indian, Thai, and Malay languages. Some ot the glossarial details in this section 
and in the next chapter have I find been anticipate by Prof, Miiiler. Where he 
has supplied data which were not accessible to me, I have added a few notes which 
are distinguished by brackets. The supplement containing the compai ative voca- 
bularies bavir g been printed some tiu’e since, I have not been able to subjoin any 
notes to it. I do not in this place ofter any remarks on the coincidences between 
Prof. Muller’s views on several points, and those previously published by me in the 
present series of papers . They will be sufficiently obvious to ethnologisis who have 
read my 4th and preceding chapters, with the general remarks on Asonesian 
ethnology contained in the volume of this Journal tor 1850]. 
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comparing different formations, and even the varioas dialects of 
the same formation, consonants and vowels frequently exliibii great 
instability, so great indeed that it can be asserted with perfect trutli 
that each vowel is capable of being, by successive gradations, 
transmuted into all the others. The same lemark applies to the 
consonants. In Polynesian there cannot be said to be more than 
10 (in Raratongan and Mangarevan 8 ) consonants, the sonants 
having generally become confounded with the surds. The dentals 
are transmuted into the liquids with great facility. They pass into 
the gutturals through the strong mutual affinity of the surds k and 
and into the labials through the liquids. Thus, to start with 
t. It may pass into g through /i, on the one side, and through 
df Tj I, n into m, 5, p, on the other. Its direct affinity to the 
sibilant and aspirate th, 5 , z &c. is so great that it frequently 
passes into them in many languages. Particles, whether separate, 
formative or flexional, are generally monosyllabic, and even to a 
large extent uniliteral in all formations. In the Burmah-Tibetao, 
the pre-Arian Indian, the African, the Turanian, and, it may be 
added, in the Iranian, words of all classes are radically monosylla- 
bles. It is evident, therefore, that the phonetic identity of a par- 
ticle in two or even more languages has hardly any value at all 
as an isolated fact, for comparative and ethnic purposes. It hap- 
pens, al^o, that a number of identical particles are so widely spread 
throughout most of the formations of the world that nothing can 
be learned from them per $e, respecting the specific affinities of 
different formations. We arrive at this rule, that it is only by 
comparing particles in groups, and in connection with the entire 
phonetic and ideologic character of each language, that positive 
ethnic conclusions can be attained. 

In the Burmah-Chinese languages there is little connection be- 
tween the particles. They are in general as isolated and independ- 
ent of each other as substantive w^ords. In the Draviriaii forma- 
tion, on the contrary, they are intimately connected both phoneti- 
caily and idiomatically, and this greatly facilitates their comparison 
with those of other formations. In Dravirian we find a number 
of particles formed into a well marked system, presenting even 
flexional traits. For example the principal pronominal terms, as ex- 
hibited by the purer languages, or those of the South, are, na, 
and HI n in the plural becoming w. Thus the three main 
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pronominal elements may be considered as flexionally related, and 
this gives to the Dravirian system a marked character. In addi- 
tion to this the root is reduplicated, with a change m the second 
vowel, or it is combined with a definitive particle. 

A. Pronouns. ^ 

Before attempting to trace the range and the affinili^ of the 
Dravirian pronouns^ it is necessary to determine their pioper forinsji 
and mark their variations as accurately as possible. 

The root of the First Pronoun occui^ under the full forme na 
(Tamil, Kurgi, Karnataka, Gond, in pL Malayalam, Male), nga 
(Malayalam) and ne (Telugu). The vowel becomes o in some 
forms. The definitive -nu is postfixed in Karnataka, Telugu and 
Khond. The Gond agentive nu-na appears to invert the relative 
position of the root and the definitive. The common Gond form, 
na^, preserves the true vowel of the root and postfixes the preval** 
ent definitive of that dialect. Tamil, Malayalam and Kurgi post- 
fix the contracted form of the definitive, -w. The root, as fre- 
quently happens in Dravirian glossology, loses its initial consonant 
in some forms, e. g. anw, a. The form en may be an inversion 
of ne, but it is better explained as a contraction in which e is the 
radical element {en from nen or uenu like a from m,m^ 


* On the general subject of the Dravirian pronouns I may refer the re^er to the 
Taluable papers by the Rev. Dr Stevenson in the Journal o^ the Bombay Asiatic 
S^ietv, and in particular to his article in the number tor January I8p'2. My own 
fflossaml comparisons had been independently made bef)re seeing this paper, but 
It is due to Dr Stevenson to remark that one ot the affinities which has considerab e 
weiirht in my deductions has been noted by Dr S. although only as an 
isolated fact Ahat of the 1st pronoun to the Chinese ngo. H is general inference 
that the Dravirian pronouns are of a peculiar type more allied to the i uranian 
than to the Sanskrit— unless it refer to the structure and not to the rmts^ls open 
to the remark that the Sanskrit roots are Turanian or bey thic while the Dravirian 
are not. The Ist pronoun, Dr Stevenson remai-ks, ‘‘ ipHied to the lauMages of 
Arabia and Syria on the one hand, and on the other with the Chinese family,^' and 
also with “ the Tibetan.” The foreign affinities of the 2nd pronoun are not adverted 
to by Dr S. The main scope of his papers is to distinguish the Dravirian from the 
Sanskritic elements in the Guzarathi-Bengali class of languages. Tiie honorific 
av. muni apan, &c,, of these languages he identifies with the Drayirlan 
:i^-ery student of the languages of India will find much matter of the highest value 
and interest in Dr Stevenson^s papers. His coraparaiive vocabulary of the non- 
Sanskrit vocables in the vernacular languages of India promises to be a work of 
solid emdition, and its completion will be an important service to Indian and 
Asonesian ethnology. , ^ ^ 

The resemblance between the Chinese, the Tibeto-UItraindian and the Draviro- 
Australian pronouns was shown in the glossarial tables in my paper on the “Traces 
of an ethnic connection between the basin of the Ganges and the Indian Archi- 
pelago before the advance of the Hindus into India” read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in January 1851, uidb ante voL vi,p. 654. ^ _ 

t In chap. IV sec. 6, I have considered en, ne as seemingly the radical form, 
and-nn some cases assumed as portions of the root elements that I now refer to 
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Ib the Tamil ya-% TiiIufe ya-»w, the contracted forms mu^ take 
the common y piefix. The Todava o?ie| (pL om) is a similar 
contracted ? ariety, with the radical vowel changed to o« In the 
broad form wo% worn it assumes a quasi-consonanta! augment^ 
like some other words^ e. g, on, won, ^*one/^ The o form of the 
vowel also occurs in the Tamil verb form of the plural om, corres- 
ponding with the Todavai in the Gond oblique m-wa sing*, and 
in the Male poss. omj-hi sing, om pi. (Tam. Tod.) The suhstitu- 
tion of 0 for a is characteristic of the Toda phonology* But as 
the Gond and Male forms cannot have been immediately derived 
from it during the era in which the more civilised Dravirian nations 
have been interposed between the Todas and the Gonds, it is proba- 
ble that the o lorms are very archaic and were at one lime widely 
prevalent The Tamil remnant in the plural of the verb postfix 
is a strong evidence of the antiquity of o. Possibly it is the original 
form, but the general character of Dravirian phonology makes it 
more propabie that variations in the vowel existed from an early 
stage of the formation. In unwritten languages dialectic changes 
in the vowels are very common. 

The Second Pronoun has the full form ni in all the Southern 
dialects and in Gone!, with and without postfixes {-nu, -vu, -Jc)^ 
The forms nu and u [def. replacing pronoun] occur in the Tamil 
plural poss., and na in the Todava pL The contractions i and ai 
are also found. 

Two kinds of pronominal plurals occur. In one the root post- 
fixes the ordinary plural definitives like substantives. All the 
relative or ^^exclusive*' plurals of the 1st pronoun are thus formed. 
The second kind postfix m or flexionally replace the n of the 
singular by it. As it only occurs in the absolute or ^‘inciusive^^ 
forms of the 1st pronoun, it is possible that in Dravirian, as in 
some other formations, one of the plurals of this pronoun is formed 
by the annexation or incorporation of the plural of the 2nd. In 
this view m would be radically a plural particle or root of the 2nd 

the deBnitive postBx . The great commutabOity of Hie vowels in both the proper 
Bmvirian and the Sol dialects, with the agglutinated and coneretionaiy condition 
of the pronominal system, renders absolute certainty unattainable in minute 
analysis of forms. The Kol adinifies favour the opinion that en, ne was the 
original form, while the Australian and the still more remote and primordial 
affinities render it hardly doubtful that the most current agentive-form in the 
South na, n^a with its variations in o, is the most archaic. Whether the three 
vowels a, o, 'e, were archaically flexional,—that is, marked different forms of the 
pronoun, agentive, oblique &c— is cousideied in a subsetiuent page. 
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pronoun onljj and it would simply carry into those forms of ihe 1st 
in whicli it occurs the idea of ^^you” in addition , to the original 
the Tamil na-m being thus literally .'^I-yoii^'^ — -i. e. and 
you®” Its displacement of the n in such forms as the Teiugu me^ 
Kara, and Toda am, Gond ma, would be a flexional change of aa 
ordinary kind* In the Teiugu me-mu both the root and the dei« 
nitive postfix are flexionally changed to m. ' Whalever may be the 
ultimate origin of this exceptional m, and whether or not it passed 
from the 2nd pronoun to the 1st, its true character, in the present 
condition of the foi’mation generally, is that of a plural element 
confined to the 2nd pronoun and to the absolute or inclusi?e form 
of the 1st Toda however presents a remarkable exception in Its 
Si’d pronoun, which in the plural is atom or adam. This remnant 
of the undoubted use of-m as a plural definitive, and not merely 
as a form of the 2nd pronoun, when taken in connection with the 
Gangetic and Ultraindian remnants of a similar usage adverted to 
in a subsequent page, leaves little doubt as to its having been a 
very archaic plural particle in Dravirian, or in one or more of its 
branches. The phonetic identity of this archaic plural postfix 
with the archaic neuter (sometimes fem.) definitive postfix in m, 
h, p, V cm hardly be accideiital. The fem. I is also identical with 
the common plural postfix in I, r. The Karnataka pronouns have 
^vu in the plurals of the Ist and 2nd persons and -ru in the 3rd as 
in the other languages save Toda ( in Tuluvu -ni becomes -Itc)* 
This -vu is identical with one of the forms of the neuter definitive. 
In the use of these particles the dialectic confusion and irregularity 
are very great, and it is difficult to determine their true primary 
functions. 

The Vindyan languages present some remarkable dialectic pecu- 
liarities. The Gond and Khond have the common a forms of the 
1st pronoun. The other nothern languages in their ageotive forms 
have only that contracted variety of the e form which is the sepa- 
rate pronoun in Tuluva (e/i), and occurs also as a possessive and 
verbal form in Tamil, Malajalara and Karnataka, and the plural of 
Kurgi, the full form being found in Teiugu ne»z^ (pi. memw). 
In the more purely Dravirian Male and Uraon the Tuluva form 
is preserved unmodified eyi Male, enun Sing., ea PL Uraon. So 
n the possessives,— “Sing. Uraon en-y/«, PL Uraon em-h?, Male 
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etn-H. Male preserves other varieties also, as om PL (in addition 
to oa-m) pass. Sing. In the Kol dialects the vowel changes 

from e to i, ing, eing, aing, inge. These forms appear to preserve 
the original possessives of South Dravirian, to which in a later 
page I refer the e. It should also be remarked that the vowels 
i, e, a are definitives and definitive prefixes in Kol as in Dravirian 
generally. Compound vowels occur both as a simple definitive 
and as a possessive. Kol has ia or ya poss. as in S. Dravirian 
and it has ayo, ay, ai kc as a definitive or 3rd pronoun, identical 
with the Tiiluva 3rcl pronoun aye (so ayi-iio, ^^this’'). It is found 
also in Male. Compare the possessives ai-^e Bhumij, ahi-M Male 
&c. The change of ai into e, or e into ai, is easy, for e is 
hut a condensed form of ai. 

The Male and Uraon 2fid pronoun is the South Dravirian ni,-— 
nm Male, nie?^ Uraon. The Khond inu is Taint? /. (pL) which 
asain is a contraction of the Karnataka ni««* Gond has the full 
form with its own def. postfix in oblique forms, ni^. 

Besides this form Gond has a peculiar agentive form imma, to 
which the Kol 2nd pronoun is allied, am Bhumij, Miindala, um 
Ho, nmge Sonthal (ami poss.) The Kol duals and plurals present 
further variations of this labial 2nd pronoun, me, m, be, pe. Its 
probable origin is adverted to further on. 

The Dravirian plural element m is found in Khond , — mu 
umu ^^we,” inu ^Hhou,” rai ‘^you^^; Gond na^ mdik 
nnna “1^” mar ‘Ve’’; so in the oblique forms of the second pro- 
noun ni^, S. mi^, me^ PL, Male has na-m, o-m, e-m-ki, 

na-m-ka PL poss., Urnon e-m-hi PL poss. 

The Kol plurals in m, h, p represent the Dravirian plural labial. 
In the 1st pronoun the relative plural takes the common plural 
def. and the absolute only has the labial, under the form ^ 
conformably with the South Dravirian idiom. 

It appears from these details that the original forms of the 
pronouns were na or nga "I’’ and ni ^Uhou ’^5 that m was a 
plural definitive originally generic but afterwards restricted save in 
Toda to the 2nd pronoun and to the plural absolute of the 1st; and 
that the ordinary plumis of all the pronouns were formed by the 
plural definitives used with nouns. The form of the 1st pronoun in 

^ In cliap. IV. § 6, this form is not identified with the Dravirian plurals in m, 
hut it is inferred that the lahial element represents he, *‘yau.” 
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611 is cl cliJiloctic vjiiTstion wliicli niiist I1&.T6 provsilotl 10 flifi pfti Gnt 
Kol dialect _as in Tnliiva. The Good imfiia of the 2 eci person is 
evidently a secondary form (in which i is the common pronominal 
element) as the regular primary form mh is preserved in the ohllqiie 
cases. The allied Kol labial 2nd pronoun must be similar se- 
condary origin. 

The Kol dialects distinguish the dual from the plural in pro- 
nouns, as in substantives, the dual form being given by annexing 
the nasal to the plural. Thus the substantive pi. definitive is 
ko, which in the dual becomes king [=ko-|-ing] ; the pi rel. of 
the Ist . pron. is alle, which in the dual becomes alle»^; the pi 
of the 2d pron. is appe, which in the dual becomes abbew. The 
dual panicle is probably the Dravirian en (the Uraoii 

form) but it may be a variation of the Braviro-Ultraindian plural 
el, le, li, ni &c., the dual being indicated by plural particles in 
some other families (Semitic, Scythic &c.) as well as in some 
Australian dialects.* The South Dravirian dialects with Gond 
Uraoh and Male, do not possess a dual 

Besides the indication of number and case, it does not appear 
that any other ideologic element is involved in the postfixes or 
flexions. The 3rd pronoun indicates sex by its postfixed defini- 
tives, the consonants being n masc., I fern, and d, tk^ t neuter. 
There are no clear traces either of these or of a vocalic distinction 
of sex in the proper pronouns, which is the more remarkable from 
the sex definitives having, in the archaic stage of the formation, 
been used with substantives, and from their being found largely 
concreted in all the vocabularies as well as still partially current. 
If any sexual function can be ascribed to the pronominal postfixes, 
it would appear that the common forms no w in use are masculine, 
-n and -nu being the form of the postfix. If sexual forms w'ere 
ever current, we might have expected to find some trae« of a 
feminine form in the 2nd person, but I nowhere occurs as the post- 
fix. 

The variations in the vowel of the 1st pronoun to 0 and in that 
of the 2nd to u may have been glossarial There are indications of 
this with respect to e, which however may have been the com- 
mon phonetic variation of the final vowel found largely in the 
vocabularies. If, as seems more probable, it had a fiexional power, 
* In Australian the plural particle forms duals and one of its variations is -le. 
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it would appear to lia¥e been possessive f and oblique)^ as it is now 
foanci in ait the Southern dialects, save Telugu, in those cases, or 
as the agentive postfix to verbs, which is radically possessive® la 
Teliigu, by a dialectic variation, it occurs only in the nominative, 
the oblique cases taking the primary a. The Northern dialects, 
Uraon, Male, in their preference for e, follow Telugu, or more 
probably the Southern Tnluva, which has other special affinities 
with the Northern dialects including the KoL It is probable 
from this that a (sometimes varied to o) was the proper nomina-® 
five vowel, and that the substitution of the possessive e for it was 
a dialectic variation which spread from Telugu or Tuliiva to most 
of the Northern dialects, or was internally produced by the loss of 
the ideologic distinction between the two forms. It is clear that 
the use of e in the possessive like that of m in the plural belongs 
to a very archaic condition of the formation or some of its branches. 
It is not probable that in any single branch there were originally 
two modes of indicating the plurals and possess! ves, and it is still 
less probable that both admitted of being combined. When we 
now find such combinations it is to be inferred that one of the 
particles is primary and the other secondary, the combinations 
having been produced by the blending of a foreign system of 
postfixes with the Dravirian or of two Dravirian systems previous- 
ly characteristic of different branches of the formation. The anti- 
quity and wide prevalence of the ordinary plural particles in r 
are proved by their occurrence not only in South Dravirian, 
Kol and Gangetico-IJitraindian languages but in Asonesia. But 
one branch may have originally possessed labial plurals. The 
possessive in e whether postfixual or flexional must have preceded 
the use of the superadded possessive postfixes. The most probable 
explanation afforded by the Dravirian particle system by itself is 
that the pronominal root na took the archaic possessive in i (in, ia 
kc South Dravirian, Kol) and that this became e by the coales- 
cence of the root vowel a with the definitive vowel i (na*in=nen). 
But even the current possessive has sometimes e. Thus in Tamil 
we find ei, in Malayalam ye, in Dhimal eng &c. 

The u of the 2nd pronoun can hardly be explained as a merely 
phonetic variation of the radical «. In the Ano. Tamil it occurs 
in the full form nu- in the possessive plural only the 
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singular being ni-m-du. If any inference may be drawn from 
tiisi it is tbat it is possessive and probably plural. In Mod. Tam. 
it occurs in the possessive both of sing, and pi. a-iia-dii| S. ti-ma- 
du P. In the Kol dialects it is also found with a plural force 
under the form bu if my analysis of abu be correct. The absence 
of e or i in the possessive of the 2nd pronoun is accounted for by 
i being the root vowel of the pronoun itself. In Chap. i¥. it was 
stated that ^^the obiective appears to be radically nu or un which 
is probably a variation of the possessive’^ (du, ru &c). Ma!aya*“ 
lam has «^-de as well as en-de as composite possessives. The archaic 
possessive function of u in the former is attested by in of the latter. 
I would therefore explain the pronominal nun and un as contrac- 
tions of ni-un. 

In the original system the roots and postfixes were free, and 
hence the same root admitted different postfixed or postplaced 
definitives. With the decay of this freedom, the variety in the 
definitives and the existence of double plurals, gave rise in the 
concretionary stage to considerable dialective divergency and some 
confusion, as in all other pronominal systems using originally 
several elements for the expression of distinctions in each person. 
In the closely connected Southern dialects these variations are 
very marked, and in the Northern they take a still more irregular 
and seemingly capricious character. In the Tamil 1st person we 
find the concreted forms nm in the singular agentive, but in 
the singular possessive ena or en with the corresponding plurals 
possessive ema and nama. (I omit the poss. postfixes *du,'-de^^di 
&c.) In the 2nd person we have ni both in the agentive and pos- 
sessive of the Ancient’^ dialect, but in the Modern’^ m or una 
in the possessive, corresponding with the plural possessives in 
both rmma Anc. (the full form), and nma Mod. In disintegrated 
and concreted systems, the original force of the secondary elements 
passes away, and hence serviles come to replace roots, one form 
to be substituted for another, generic definitives to receive a special 
restricted use, special definitives to be generalised or to be clothed 
with a new special power &c. Thus in Telugu in the singular 
the definitive has become concreted with the 1st pron. and 
-uw with the 2nd, while in Karnataka -nu retains its position in 
the singulars of both and -vu is plural in both. Hence nlm is 

tliou’’ in Telugu but you’’ in Kara, The Telugu plural# are 
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equally irregular and cumulative, for the 1st person takes -mu in 
addition to the flexional labialising of the root itself (memu)^ 
while the 2nd not only labialises the root but adds an ordinary 
plural definitive (mirw). The poss, presents yet another form of 
the 1st person na- sing, ma- pL The sexual forms of the 3rd 
pronoun show similar changes. The proper forms areYa-B, or 
va-nu mase. va-1, or va-iu fem. and du, da or di neiit, postfixed 
to the def« Bat in Telugu -da has become masc, (the neuter 
being varied to -di). In Karnataka the masc. has become va-m 
and in Telugu the fern, has become a-me. I have already 
remarked that Telugu also reverses the ordinary functions of the 
vowels in the 1st person, e being agentive (ne~nu) and a possessive 
(na-yoAa). As in Semitico- African and Indo-European languages, 
the postfixed agentive forms of the pronouns in some cases echo 
the definitive and not the pronoun.* This is almost uniformly 
done by Telugu, the 1st person postfixes -nu (from ne-?aw), the 2 nd 
person postfixes -vu (from ni-2?w), the 3rd masc. -du (from va-dw), 
the fem. -di (from now neut.) and the neul.-thi (from-a-#^i). 
The concreted definitives of nouns show variations similar to those 
of the pronouns. Some nouns have the same definitive in all the 
dialects. Some have a masc. postfix in one dialect, and a fem. 
in another. 

In the Northern languages the dialectic irregularities are still 
greater than in the Southern, Gond having for the forms na, 
nu, no, -an S. ; ma, mo, -um PL 5 and for im, ni S. ; im, 

mi, me PL Male and Uraon have similar varieties. Male en 

F’, ong poss. Sing., na-m, o-mPL, em PL poss., Uraon en-, eng- 
em-in PL poss. The Northern forms in o resemble the 
Todava one, on, won Sing, om, worn. PL Todava frequently 
replaces the a of other Southern dialects by o (e. g. ^^eye’' kon 
Tod., kan in the other vocabularies 5 ^^milk” por, for pal; ^^six’’ 
ore, for aru). 

In the Kol dialects the Dravirian roots are still farther con- 
fused. 

The foreign affinities of the Dmvirian pronouns, are of two 
classes, the first embracing those indicative of an archaic extension 
of the formation beyond the present Dravirian province and the 

* The Kol le we”, be you” are examples of the plural particles taking the 
place of pronouiis. : 
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second being of a primordial cbaracter and pointing towawls IIm 
derivation of the formation itself. 

The pronouns clearly indicate an early preTalence of the archaic 
Indian formation over Ultmindia and Asoisesia^ and the forms la 
which they are found in these regions show that the proper South 
DraYirian varieties are the oldest and purest^ and were^ &mt and 
farthest spread to the eastward. They are found in all their iiie- 
grity throughout the Australian sub-formation/ — the most ancient 
in Asonesia— and fragments of them are also prreerved in other 
Asonesian provinces. The dialectic Kol system, on the other 
hand, is found in its integrity in the Mon-Anam formation, the 
oldest that is extant in Uitraindia, while it is also partially traceble 
in Asonesia. 

The Australian pronouns are nga and ngin, nia, ngi 

thou,^’ with postfixed definitives as in Braverian,-w^a,-ii«,-wf i, 
•nap -todp -dup -pey -I. Comp, the Drav. -nuy -nay 
and the common noun definitive postfixes. The common form 
of the 2nd pronoun, nin, is the Bravirian root combined with the 
contracted Bravirian postfix as in Karnataka, Kurgi and Blale 
niw. In the Australian system the plurals are formed, like the 
ordinary Bravirian ones, by the plural postfixes, the Bravirian 
special m plurals being absent unless they are represented by •nm, 
Australian has a distinct dual formed by a Braviro- Australian 
plural particle 4i, 4ey -dli, -liny &c 1st pron., -ran^j-ray-rle^ &c 
2nd pron. The 2nd has also -wa and the compound -mala in 
some languages. 

The Tobi nang,Uleangang, Pelew nak,Banabenai, Tarawa ngai, 
[Austr. ngai], Rotuma ngo, ngou, and the Sumba Bf «ngga of the 
1st person, with the Onni ono, Tarawa ungoe, ngoe of the 2iii 
person, are also Braviro-Austelian. 

The indication of sex in the 3rd pronoun distinguishes Tarawan 
and Australian from the proper Malayu-Polynesian languages and 
is one of the traits that connect the archaic pronominal system of 
Asonesia with the Bravirian. 

Although the plural forms in m are absent in Australian, il has 
absolute as well as relative foims of the plural of the first person. 

» The fii’st indication of resemblances between tbe Dravlrian and the Av^lralto 
pronouns is due to Mr. JN orris. 
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In some dialects tlie former are produced by tlie ehIoe of roots 
of ibe Isl and 2ik1 peraons. The latter is represented by the dual 
forms only* In the Malaya-Polynesian languages the two plurals 
and also the dual are found, and as they are not now Malagasy^ 
although found In Semitico- African languages, they may be 
Braf irian traits. In some languages the dual and relative plural 
are not distinguished. 

The general character of the most ancient Asonesian pronominal 
system — as preserved in various degrees in the Australian languages^ 
in Tarawan, Vitian, Tanan, in Polynesian and in some of the less 
impoverished Indonesian languages — ^is similar to the Dravirian,. 
but it is more archaic, more complete and less concreted. The 
different elements are more numerous and more freely and regu- 
larly combinable. In the Australian system we hnd not only all 
the forms that are now extant in South Dravirian, as well as the 
dual and the peculiar transition or agento-objective forms of 
Kol, but several others produced by the same power of compoun- 
ding elements in which these originated. This power is much less 
im pared in Australian and the allied Asonesian systems, and the 
inference is that in this, as in several other respects, they better 
preserve the archaic Indo-Asonesian type, and may hence 
suggest to us what the condition of Dravirian itself was before its 
forms had become diminished, confused and concreted as we now 
find them. In Australian the pronominal roots are compounded 
with definitives, singular and plural, with the numeral two'* to 
form duals, with masc. and fem. definitives in the 3rd person, and 
in all the 3 persons with each other, thus producing not only abso- 
lute and relative plurals of the 1st person, but several other com- 
plex plurals. The Viti-Tarawan elements are still more freely 
compounded and their forms of this kind are consequently more 
numerous. The incorporation of numerals appears not to have 
been confined to two/^ for in some of the Papuanesian languages 
a Irina! is found, and in Polynesian the same form has lost its 
original meaning and become a generic pluml. This highly 
aggiomerative but crude pronominal system has not been derivM 
from Malagasy, and its presence in Asonesia is attributable to a 
prior formation, of Indian origin, similar to the Dravirian but 
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more' rich in forms because simpler and less coocreled. It thus 
carries back the Dra?irian type to a coudition analagoiis to the 
American. To illustrate these remarks by going into details 
would be to anticipate so far the ultimate aim of oar exaininalioa 
of Bravirian and the other S. E. Asian formations^ and I masl 
therefore refer the reader to the subsequent section on Australian. 

The merely glossarial connection between the Dmfirian and 
the Australian systems embraces the pronominal roots, 8e?eral of 
the agentive postfixes, plural postfixes and perhaps some vocalic 
flexions of the roots. The 2nd pronoun in several dialects changes 
its proper vowel i to in the dual and plural. In some the a of 
the 1st pronoun becomes e in the plural. In Australian as la 
Bravirian and other compound agglutinative and partially eon- 
creted systems, the pronoun is in some forms replaced or repre- 
sented by other elements, definitive, numeral &c. 

The sexual distinction between the definitives n and I is not 
found in the known Austmlian languages or in Tarawan. The 1st 
and 2nd pronouns do not take sexual postfixes, a fact telling 
against any surmise that Bravirian may have had them in an 
early stage. 

The North Bravirian pronouns evidently preceded the Tibeto- 
Burman in the Mon-Anam languages and in Ultraindia generally* 
They are preserved in the pre-Malayan basis of the languages of 
the Malay Peninsula — Simang as well as Binua — and they have 
also spread to the Eastern Islands. The most common form of 
the 1st pronoun is similar to the Kol ing- with its variations eiog, 
aing, inge — which is a liquid modification of the prevalent South 
Bravirian possessive en, occurring also in Uraon (eng). Both the 
Southern and Northern Bravirian en, eng and the Ko! form ing, 
which is probably the original, are dispersed amongst the vocabuia- 
ries of South Ultraindia and the Malay Peninsula, en Simang; eng 
Chong, Kambojan; eing,ein, ye Simang; ain,oin,ymn Binua; oei, 
oe Mon. In Indonesia the North Ultraindian form is perhaps found 
in Sunda aing, but this may be a Niha-Polynesian prefix with the 
true pronominal root elided. The Timor ani and Kissa Aa-iiia» 
are probably connected with it. The Sumba «ya-agga is South 
Bravirian and Australian in form, but Good has nu-na. The 
prevalent Niha-Polynesian forms of the 1st pronoun are not Kal» 
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The Kol 2b(1 pronoun — wliicli is much more persistent and 
widelj spread in the Mon-Auam iangiiages than the 1st — is ?eiy 
remarkable^ and at first Yievsr anomalous, in its form. It is a labial, 
occurring under the forms Imma Gond (agentiFe), am, iim, 
me, m, he, pe KoL In the Himalayas the Kiranti am of the 
possessiFC am-ko is the only example of this root or form. In 
Ultraindian it is Moo pueb, pi, bai ; Kasia, pha^ Anam, 
met; Lau, mmg, 7nau, mo; Chong bo; Simang, mo, ho; Trarig- 
ganu mong. The form is rarely found in Asonesia in the agentive 
singular, which in the Niha-Polynesian languages, is, like the 1st 
pronoun, of Semitico-Libyan derivation through Malagasy. In 
the Timorian group, — which preserves the N. Bravirian 1st pro- 
noun in some of its languages and has other N. Bravirian traits — 
we find in the singular mue Solor, nyu mu Sumba, (nyu definitive 
as in the 1st pron. nyu-nggo., which is also Bravirian). It is 
common in the Niha-Polynesian languages as a possessive under 
the forms mo, mu sometimes mi. It is found in the plural, either by 
itself or combined with another particle. It also enters into the 
exclusive or relative plural of the 1st pronoun. ^ 

In the N. Ultraindian and Mon-Aaam languages it is excep- 
tional as a root for the 2ud pronoun, none of the pronominal 
systems of the formations with which they are connected, or 
which are found in Eastern Asia, using a labial root.f The nang, 
neng of the Chino-Tibetan and Ultraindian system is variable in 
Barman to mang, meng, but this mutation of the n of the root is 
confined to it, and its absence in the adjacent dialects of the same 
sub-formation, the forms of the pronoun in the conterminous Moo, 
and the recent Ultraindian spread of Burman even when compared 

® Bat as the m alemeEfc may msomecasesbetheso-ealledcompamoTiatheor 
may be a direct engraftment from the Bravirian plural of the 1st pronoun in mi &c, 
it is enough at present to remark the prevalence of mu, mo, mi as a subsidiary 
root for the 2nd pronoun in Malayu-Polynesiun. That as such, it is a Dravinan 
or Bravlro-Ultraindian engraftment on the Malagasy-Polynesian or Oceanic sys- 
tem is clear from its being absent not only in Malagasy but in the present Semitico- 
liibyan system. 

t Although I consider the explanation in the text the correct one, it should be 
remarked that several of the TJltraindian forms of the Seythico- Australian labial 
third pronoun and definitive have a close resemblance to varieties of the labial 
second pronoun, and that in some formations these two pronouns involve the same 
definitive. This is the case in Tibetan, Semitico-Libyan, Indo-European, Lesgian 
and Samoiede. Comp. wMwp *Hhou” Siamese, He &c Kambojan * 

** thou’' Mon, ke, |?lke *‘he &:e.” Kambojan; ma he &;c.” Dophia; 

Chong, Simang I w he &c ” Simang, Newar; &w, Miri &c &c. 
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with the Faga-Manipuri branch of the same family^ slinl onl lie 
supposition that this accidental form was the parent of the archaic- 
ally diffused Mon-Anam, Vindyan and Asonesiaa proROun. As 
the latter is neither Chinese^ Tibeto-Uitraindianj Tatar^ iiof Mala- 
gasy, we are thrown back on the system to which the 1st pronoiia 
belongs, and the widely prevalent plural power of the form in the 
Niha-Polynesian languages suggests that it is simply a Dravirian 
plural used for the singular, as happens in many other languages 
with the 2nd pronoun (e. g. the English you'" for " tlioii”). 
In Bravirian we find amongst current forms for naira 

Telugu, (mirfi poss.) where the plural m displaces the n of the 
root, (ni, nba) as in the plural of the 1 st pronoun, e. g. Telugu 
nenu “ I”, memu “we,” Toda an “I”, am “ we"h Tamil emadu ; 
“ours”, nmadu “yours”. With these compare the Khoad anu 
“ I”, amu “ we” 5 inu “ thou”, mi “ you”, the last term being 
identical with the Telugi mi of mira. Tiie nearest South Di*a- 
virian forms occur in Todava ni-ma Pi. and Karnataka ni-in PL, 
(Anc.), ni-vu (Mod.); ni-ma-fl^t« PL poss. (Mod.) The Gone! 
i-ma is evidently a contraction of ni-ma. In some of the southern 
forms also, the root of the second pronoun is represented by the 
vowel only. The Kol variations of the proper radical vom’e! i to 
u and a are found in some of the southern languages. In Kol 
the singular forms are um (as in the Tamil PL poss. umadu ) am, 
(as in Toda nama PL), me, m, variable in the plural composite 
terms to bu (comp. S. Bravirian vu ), be, pe. The connection 
between these and the Ultraindian mo, bo, pi, mong, mung &c. is 
obvious. The Telugu verbal postfix of the 2nd pronoun -mi 
exhibits the same substitution of the plural definitive for the 
pronoun. In the Semitico-Libyan system, in which m has a 
plural power as in Bravirian, like examples occur of the replace- 
ment of the root by the plural particle. The Kol le “ we” is 
another example. 

Of the Kol forms um, bu-am, me, (be, pe) — corresponding 
with the South Bravirian um, vu, am, mi — the first is the most 
widely spread in Uitraindia and Asonesia in the forms mu, mo, 
bo, mung &;c. In South Bravirian it is mre, but its occurrence In 
the possessive plural of Tamil (um) and in the plural of Karnataka 
(vu) places its Dravirian origin and antiquity beyond doubt. 
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The distinctive vowel u is found in the Tamil singiilar also (an). * 

Bravirian pronouns and pronominal traits are also found in the 
Gangetic and North Ultraindian languages. But as the Tibeto- 
Ultraindian pronouns are themselves radically the same as the 
Braviro- Australian, and as this radical agreement belongs to the 
most archaic pre-Indian affinities of Dravirian, it will be noticed 
in connection with these. For various examples of Dravirian 
traits in the Gangetico-Uitraindian systems I may refer to chap. IV. 
Here I shall only mention one, as it is illustrative of the archaic 
use of m as a plural definitive. 

The Naga pronominal system — which is a Tibeto-Burman super- 
structure on a Dravirian basis — preserves the Dravirian plural 
postfix in Namsangya ni-ma ^^we/’ ne -ma The possessive 

of the 1st pron. sing, and pi. is i (from ni originally posses- 

sive now replaced by the Tibeto-Burman nga as a separate agen- 
tive term) but that of the 2nd pron. sing, as well as pL is ma 
(from ne-ma). In Tengsa Naga me occurs as the 2nd pronoun in 
the possessive mecki, — the separate form being the common East 
Tibetan nang. In J oboka Naga m is retained as the plural postfix 
although the roots are changed, 1st ku Sing. \.em PL; 2nd nang 
Sing, h&nzam PI.; 3rd chua Sing, horn PL It will be remarked 
that while Namsangya like the Dravirian languages in general 
restricts ra to the proper pronouns, Joboka like Toda extends it to 
the 3rd also. The only other Gangetico-Uitraindian languagce 
in which this particle appears to be found is the Gurung which 
has it in all the three pronouns under the form -mo. The Newar 
-ping is probably another variety of it. The Mozome Angaml 
Naga -we of the 1st pronoun resembles Kol forms. In Angami 
ma appears to be combined with the liquid plural particle of Dra- 
virian in all the pronouns -ra -ma. In Garo mong (comp. Gurung 
mo) and ma occur as plural elements, and the Barman labial 
plural may be the same particle. 

* [Prof. Max Muller’s table of pronouns supplies two additional examples of 
tlie use of this form. In the Malabar dialect of Malayalam, the oblique form of 
the singuMr is um-(with postfixes), while the plural has both un and urn. In 
Brahui the nominaiim plural is num (oblique numa). It is abundantly evident 
that both ni and nu must have been current as forms of the second pronoun from a 
very remote era of the Dravirian formation, and that the Kol forms and their 
Ultraindian derivatives, so far from being really exceptional, are more distinctively 
and imdoubtertly Dravirian than they might have been considered had they 
adhered to the common agentive forms of the South, and thus resembled the 
Tibeto-Uitraindian forms with which they are intermixed in several Gangetic and 
Ultraindian languages.] 
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The second class of pronominal affinities appear fo appertain 
to the more archaic or pre-Indianliistorj of the Dra¥iriaii or 
BraYiro- Australian formation. They are very niimeroiis if those 
of each pronoun be considered separately. But ilie forma tions 
which have both of the Dravirian pronouns arc much more limit- 
ed. The simple roots are found best preserved in Ciiiiiese and in 
some of the more archaic or preScythic languages of America. 
The only other system in which both occur as the principal terms 
is the Tibeto-Ultraindian. These facts and the distribution of 
the different varieties of the roots in these and in other formatioos, 
lead us to the conclusion that the system is probably the most 
archaic and least mixed that is now extant. The Draviro- Austra- 
lian forms [stand in the same rank as the American in relation to 
the Chinese. Like American and proto-Scythic they belong to a 
secondary, harmonic, and post- positional formation, and not to a 
primitive and generally preposi- tional one like Chinese. They 
have definitive postfixes like Ame- rican and Scythic and the full 
terms are in structure more imme- diately allied to the Scythic. 
The three formations stand on a similar footing in relation both 
to the primary Chinese formation and to the earliest harmonic 
development which it received. As regards the roots in particular, 
the Bra viro- Australian na or i%a and ni or ngi have a more direct 
and complete affinity with the Chinese ngo and ni than the {iro- 
nouns of any other system. 

The adjacent Tibeto-Ultraindian* system is also Chinese and 
the 1st pronoun has the Draviro-Austraiian vowel a, which appears 
to have been early and widely prevalent, for it is found in some 
American languages (nai, nan &c), Korean (nai, na), Samoiede 

^ In cliap. IV I considered the original or integral Gangetico-Ultrannlian pro- 
noun system to he fundamentally Di-avirian and distinct from Tibetan, aitlsougli 
ditferent languages present modifications and intermixtures. Thus the Naga was 
held to he a compound of Burma-Tibetan, South Uitraindian and Gansjetico- 
Dravirian traits. The remarkable extent to which the roots and forms of dilierent 
formations have been blended in tJie Uitraindian systems will appear when we 
examine the pronouns of the Mon-Anam or prepositional alliance. The publication 
of Mr Hodgson*s East Tibetan or Eifan vocabularies has not afiected the general 
inferences at which I had arrived, but they have made an important moditication 
in details. The 2nd pronoun in n I considered to be Dravirian in all the Gangetic 
and Uitraindian languages in which it occurs, the Tibetan root being totally ditfe- 
rent. It now appears that tlie Hast Tibetan or 8ifan 2iid pronoun is also a form of 
the n root, similar to forms found in Uitraindian and Ganj>etic languages that have 
numerous other glossarial affinities witli East Tibetan. In the text 1 have intro- 
duced the necessary modification of my former view. 
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(iia^ but this is probably a variation of the Sssytliic ma)| Caucasian 
(iia, Kasi Kumuk), and Semitico-Libyan (na* also no^ nu^ 065 ni^ 
that is^ all the vocalic varieties of which instances occur in Chinese^ 
Dravirian &e.) The Tibeto-Ultraindian 2nd pronounhas also the 
broad form nan, na (the West or proper Tibetan has a different 
root), thus directly connecting itself, not with the slender forms of 
the adjacent Chinese and of Draviro- Australian, but with the 
archaic Scythic nan, na (Ugrian). The numerous Ugrian and 
other Scythic and N. E. Asian affinities of the Tibeto-Ultraindian 
vocabularies render it probable that this form of the 2nd pronoun 
is of archaic Ugrian origin. The Dravirian slender i form and 
the n form are also Ugrian, ny, ny, njn, mm. The affini- 

ty between the Ostiak form nyn and the Draviro-Australian nia is 
obvious. The nasal second pronoun is not the prevalent Scythic, 
Indo-European and Semitico-Libyan, form, which is in t, 5 
If the Scythic m of the 1 st pronoun was an archaic variety of n— 
which is found in Scythic, but as a flexion of m — the demonstra- 
tion of the affinity of proto-Scythic, with American on the one side 
and with Draviro-Australian and Tibeto-Ultraindian on the other, 
and of the derivation of the common roots of all from the Chinese 
formation, would be complete. Although it is clear that the Dra- 
viro-Australian pronouns are not derivatives from the Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian, but are to be considered as having like them an independenj; 
connection with an archaic Mid- Asiatic system— -Chinese in roots 
and Scythic in form — it necessarily happens that the forms of the 
common roots sometimes so closely resemble each other that it is 
difficult to say what their true origin is in certain of those Indian 
languages which are placed at the junction of the two formations 
and have other affinities with both. The Tibeto-Ultraindian nga 
of the 1 st pronoun becomes in different languages ngo, ngai, (comp. 
Chinese ngei) ngi, nge, nye. It is distinguished from the full and 
more prevalent Dravirian form, not so much by the liquid nasal 
(ng for n) which is also Malay alam, Kol and Australian, and 
appears from Chinese to have been the primary form, as by the 
absence of the definitive postfix.^ But the contracted and slender 
Dravirian varieties an, en, eng, ing are little distinguished from 
Tibeto-Ultraindian forms such as ngi, nge, nye, and it thus becomes 
difficult in all cases to decide whether varieties like the Mikir ne. 
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Naga ni^ Bodo and Garo ang, anga &e, are Tiboto-Ultraindian or 
DraYirian.'^ 

The chief distinction between the Tibeto-Ultraindian and the 
DraYiro- Australian systems consists in the combinations, aggluti- 
nations and flexions which are found in the latter. But there is 
also a real difference in the forms of the roots. The proper form 
of the 1st person in Tibeto-Ultraindian is still i%a« This was no 
doubt the original Indian form also, but from a remote period in 
the history of Dravirian as an agglutinative formation, modiica- 
tions of this form have prevailed, the principal being na, ne or en, 
ing and the contractions e and i. When East Tibetan languages 
came under the influence of Dravirian phonology similar forms 
might be produced in them, but in general such forms appear to 
be of true Dravirian origin. It is not at all probable that so great 
a transformation as that of J%a into i took place in any purely 
Tibetan language, while the archaic prevalence of e in Dravirian 
and its original identity with the e of en, eng are certified by 
numerous facts in different languages. When therefore we find 
in the obviously compound Na^ system, with its flexional Dra- 
virian traits, not only the true Tibetan forms nga I and pang 
*^thou’’ [Gyarung 1st nga, 2nd nan-] but in the plural 1st ni and 
2nd ne, and in the possessive 1st i and 2nd ma, there can be no 
doubt that ni and i are remnants of a Dravirian form of the 1st 
pronoun similar to the oblique South Dravirian, to the Ko! and 
Limbu, and to the allied forms found in the older or prepositional 
languages of Ultraindia. Other Gangetico-Ultraindian examples 

* The comparative table of the Dravirian pronouns will show the great difficalty 
of distinguishir.g between the Dravirian and the Tiheto IJitraindian terms. I am. 
])y no means satisfied that the classification is correct in aU cases. Some of the 
Himalayan and Ultraindian forms are, in mere pht.netic form, as much al- 
lied to the southern as to the northern group. vThe principal facts tiimt have 
guided me are the^. The southern forms of the let pronoun in I, e have been 
produced by the incorporation of the possessive particle i &c. with the pi-onoun. 
They are consequently tound regularly in the sinpSilar. The Tiheto- Uhramdian 
ibrms in % have been produced by the incorporation a ^‘c^thic and East Tibefin 
plural particle, «i, I, (see Horpa) with the pronoun, as is evident from this par- 
ticle remaining as^ a postfix in several languages. The Himalayan and the allied 
Dltraindian forms in % are consequently found regularly in the plural only. Hence 
I consider^ the singular nlnga Milchanang, inga Milch., Limbu, to be allied to the 
Dravirian ing, eing, eng, en &c. and not to me plural Garo ning ; and the plural 
ni Serpa, ani Limbu, ain Kiranti, in Murmi to be distinct from the singular aing 
Ho, ain Bmua &c. A few forms in e, ob\iousIy Tibeto-Ulti’aindian (Tskps, 
Kmawari Tibetan, Mikir) are attributable to the purely phonetic tendency to re- 
place a by e, found in some of the Tibeto-Dltraindian languages, as is fully 
noticed ui the next chapter. 
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of Dravirian forms occur in the Milchananof and Limbo mga, 
(identical with Kol and Mon-Anam forms), Garo ning and Slng« 
pho i (both PL), Mikir ne, Nagaung Naga nji, Khari ni and 
the Naga forms noticed in a previous page.* The Angami a 
[Manyak also] end the Gangetico-Ultraindian ang (Bodo, Garo)y 
angka Kiranti are probably East Tibetan. The 2nd pronoun is 
more strongly distinguished in the two systems by its radical vowel^ 
which in Draviro-Australian is i as in Chinese, while in Tibeto» 
Ultraindian it is a, as in some of the arcliaic Scythic forms. The 
Ultraindian members of the Tibeto-UItraindian family show other 
Bravirian affinities in their pronominal systems besides the occa- 
sional adoption or retention of Indian forms of the roots. Bravi- 
rian plurals, possess! ves and other particles occur in several lang- 
uages, Bodo, Bhimal, Naga See (see chap. IV.) Not only the 
common Bravirian plurals in 1 Sea are found, but, as we have seen, 
the pronominal m. 

Amongst the primary affinities of the S. E. Asian languages 
and Bravirian may be included the plural m and the possessive 
in i, ni &c. The former is Chinese -mun, -men, -me, -mei, -pei and 
the latter is Tibetan (yi), Manyak (i), Burman (i), Limbu (in), 
Bodo and Garo ( ni), as well as Scythic, Semitico-Libyan (i ) Zira- 
bian (i) &c. The Chinese traits in the Himalayan and TJitmin- 
dian languages present great difficulties. Some are of compara- 
tively recent East Tibetan origin and in Ultraindia even more 
modern. Others appear to belong to a connection as archaic as 
that between Australian and Chinese roots. 

The Braviro- Australian or archaic Indo-Asonesian proninalom 
system with its numerous distinct elements and combinations, 
appears to be more ancient or less impaired than most of the sys- 
tems of other harmonic formations of the Old World. Prom its 
general structure it must be considered as cognate with proto- 
Scythic or Scythieo- American. It is richer than Scythic, which 
has neither sexual forms nor any plurals save the ordinary 
generic ones, with the absolute we” (formed as in BravirianJ, 
although the Scythic power of combining such elements as the 
formation possesses is similar to the Draviro-Australian, and the 
position of the subordinate definitives is the same. In some of the 

; ® [Bralniii.]: 
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.ScytHc ianguagesa dual is found {ante voL viii, p. 70),* and 
as it is preserved in Kol, Australian it wm probably 
common to tlie archaic Scjthie and Indo-Asonesian systems 
Double plurals occur in Scjthic as in Drayirian, Tlie transition 
forms of Kol and Australian are absent, but the Fin reflexive forms 
may he considered as analogous remnants of an earlier and richer 
condition of the Scytliic system, when it had departed less from 
the Semitico-African types on the one side and the American on the 
other. The Scythic, Caucasian and Africo-Semitic habit of post- 
fixing the pronoun possessively is preserved in the Kol pronomi- 
nal postfixes to names of kindred and in the ordinary Draviriaii 
persons of the verbs t (ante voL viii., p. 58). The Scythic 
postfixed n definitive of the singular is Bra viro- Australian. The 
plural definitives in I, r, are also common to the two formations t 
but the regular m plunds — flexional and postfixnal — of Dravirian 
are not Scythic. In some Dgrian languages the f st pronoun has 
the n form in the singular and m (the root) in the plural, the 
former being evidently the definitive postfix left on the elision of 
the root ; and as m does not occur in the plural of the 2nd 
pronoun it cannot be considered that the Dravirian plural m has any 
Scythic affinity. § The Scythic plural def. h is found in Gond (~/i, 
•-nk, -g) and Kol (ko). In the Gond pronouns, as in some 
substantives, it is common and tins is also the case in some 
Dgrian systems (naw-/f Vogul) and in Semitico-Libyan. Com- 
bined with the 1, r plural it is found in most of the Dravirian 
languages (-kal, -gal, -kulu, -kan, <&c., so -galai Dhim., -khala, 

* [It would appear that the dual is not limited to Lap for according to Castren 
it is found in Ostiak and Samoivde also. It is formed by the guttural postfix ga, 
ka tfec., which Castren derives from ka or ki “ also.” But is it not hleotical with 
the plural guttural particle («?^^ovol. viii, pp. 56, 70) ? “ In the Irtishian dialects 
of the Ostiakiai', in Lappouian and Kamassian nouns and adjectives have lost the 
dual, and pronouns and verbs only have retained it. In the fi'araoied-Ostiakian it 
is the pronouns that have lok the dual.” Prof. Max Muller in Bnnsea*s PhEo- 
Sophy of Universal History, vol. ii, 461]. 

t '1‘he Asonesian habit of postfixing the pronouns possessively is mainly referable 
to a Semitico-Libyan source, through Malagasy. 

i The Dravirian plurals in fiar, mar, are probably connected with the 
Scythic nar, iar (Mongol, Turkish). Those in ra, la are also African, and In 
Asonesia are thus common to the Dravirian and to the Malagasy derivate forma- 
tions. 

§ The traces of a labial plural in Scythic are too obscure to be relied on. Tlie 
Lap. has p, 6, cs a plural postfix, also dual, and in the 1st pron, -ne, -n is dual. 
The>*e phonetic affinities with Kol do not appear to me to indicate any glossarial 
conneciion. The dual n of the 1st pronoun is evidently the ordinary Ugriim 
ficxiou of the pimominal root m, or it is the definitive left as its representative 
on coutractioii as ill the Hungarian separate form (eu). 
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-kara Naga, eomkinatioDS resembling the Samoiede^ 1 ^. E, Asian 

and American gada, ganda &e. The Scythie systems in their 
vocalic flexional plurals and some other traits, are rather Indo- 
European, Semitieo-Libyan and Zimbian than Dravirian in their 
affinities. But we have seen that Dravirian has some traces of 
vocalic flexion in the change of the agentive a, o of the 1st pro- 
noun to 6 in the possessive, and in that of i to u in the 2nd. * 


The two systems cannot be referred to the same formation, and 
the affinities, great as they are, must be considered as collateral. 
They point to a common source, to an archaic postpositional 
formation at once more crude and more redundant in forms and 
combinations than Dgrian, Dravirian or even Australian. 

The Indo-European system in its possession of a dual number 
and of sexual definitive postfixes and flexions which extend to the 
3rd pronoun, but not to the 1st and 2nd, resembles Draviro- 
Australian in some of the characters in which it is richer than 
Scythic. Dravirian in its retention of the sex distinction in the 
3rd person of verbs is less abraded than Indo-European. In other 
respects the latter system is, in its basis form, analogous in roots 
and structure to the Scythie, although somewhat richer, and has 
no general affinities with Draviro- Australian save what are 
observable in Scythic. It is more concreted and flexional than 
either, although similar flexions and irregularities occur in all three. 

The Semitieo-Libyan system like the Indo-European, has dual 
and sexual elements, and in the latter it is richer than either, for 
it uses them with the 2nd pronoun, and there are even traces of 
them in the first. The union between the pronominal elements 
and words used assertively, is more complex than in Indo-European 
or ScytHc, as it has objective or transition forms like Draymo- 
Australian. The root of the 1st pronounis Draviro-AimWia^ 
but that of the 2nd is not. The postfixed defimtive k of the W 
person assimilates the term to the Gond forms in k &c.) 
The Gond -k although now used in the singular is properly plural 
and Scythic, while the Semitieo-Libyan is generally ^kr and 
probably mascuHne, but in Hottentot it is plural both m the Ist 

?r-vU- many of theSemitico- 

African languages w is plural. 
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and 2n(i pronouns. The faot of both formations hmmg m 
plural, ^ i (variable to e) as a possessive, and m as a plural element 
ean hardly be accidental, but the affinity belongs to the most 
archaic period in the history of the two formations, Eke othera 
that will be noticed afterwards. The common radical elements, 
with the agglutinative and flexional tendencies under which both 
formations have been developed, have Iprodnced several coin- 
cidences amongst the various forms which have concreted in both; 
Thus the possessive i or e represents the 1st pronoun in several 
Semitico-Lihyan languages as a verb postdx or prefix. The 
Mahrah pL of the 1st person abu (comp. Haasa mn) is similar to 
Dravirian forms (ahu pi. absolute of Kol, &c.)t The Dravirian 
formation has radical affinities with the archaic ones of S. W. 
Asia, where it departs from S., E. Asian and Scythie in roots or 
forms, and although these identical pronominal terms have been 
independently formed in both formations, the coincidence cannot 
be considered as purely accidental when it rests on a community 
of roots and, to a certain extent, of ideologic and phonetic tendency 
also. 

The Caucasian pronominal systems preserve affinities to those 
of formations in nearly all the great stages of development. The 
roots are varied and mixed. The Iron in, an, on sing, of the 1st 
pronoun and the Kasi Kurauk na are not Scythico-Iranian but 
Semitico-Libyan, and Draviro- Australian. The plural ma, am, ab 
Is also phonetically, Semitico-Libyan and Dravirian, but it does 
not occur in the 2nd pron. and is probably Seythic glossarially. 
The root of the 2nd pronoun di &c. is ultimately a variety of the 
Chino-Dravirian ni but more immediately connected with Scjihic 
&c* Gaucasian has transition forms and attache the pronoun 
possessively and assertively to other words, but it wants the eom- 
plex duals and plurals as well as sex definitives or flexions. The 
nature and historical import of the affinifl^ between Caucs^ian 


and Dravirian are considered elsewhere. 

^ ® ^definitive postfix the labial is neuter and sometimes feminifie in Dravi- 
mn as m Sansknt. In Semitico-Iibyan it is plural and tuosc, 

^ ” definitive may possibly be connected 
sSenntico-Idbyan languages it is variable to d, I, r, nd, 
nt, &c. and appears to be radically the same as the 8cythic and Draviro-Austra- 
han plurd elment in h r. In Gangetico-Ultraindian languages li become dL 

lu the purer Scythic languages the i-edu- 
plmted of Turfash becomes nar.ner in Mongol. N forms ^ ^ found 

in Yeniseian (n, ng,) and Yukahiri (I, n,] {ante, vol. viii. p. p. 56 56d 
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Euskarian in the Scythic, Caucasian and Semilico-Libyan 
characters of its pronominal system has necessarily Draviro- 
Aiistralian affinities also. The transition tendency is ai’chaic Semi- 
tico-Libyan, Georgian, Zimbian, Australian, and American. The 
roots are varied and n is found in both the 1st and 2iid pro- 
nouns, but without indicating any special connection with Bra- 
viro- Australian. 

The Zimbian pronominal system is in many respects even richer 
than the Australian, but the roots are Scythic and Caucaso-Yenis® 
eian combined with Semitico-Libyan and numerous as the general 
affinities arc, there are no special ones with Draviro- Australian. 

It is only in American that we find examples at once of a free 
and multiform combination of pronominal elements similar to lha 
earlier Draviro-Asonesian, and of systems which, with this archaic 
richness of terms, preserve the Chino-Bravirian roots. In soma 
American languages the extent to which pronouns combine with 
each other and with different definitives is still greater than in th® 
outlying or insular members of the Braviro- Australian formation. 
As traces of a similar primitive freedom of combination, are found 
in most of the harmonic Aso- African systems, it is probable that a 
pronominal development analogous to the American was the 
ultimate source of the Scythico-Iranian, Semitico- African &c. and 
that the remotest and most sequestered branch of the Indo-Asone- 
sian formatiou has remained more faithful to it than the exposed 
continental systems. 

The close connection between the general structure and ideology 
of the Braviiian and Scythic formations and the large glossarial 
affinity give additional importance to the fact that the Bravirian 
pronouns are not the predominant Scythic ones. The prevalent 
Scythic Ist person is a labial, ma, hi^ &c, and the 2nd a dental^ 
tL These are Iranian and Caucasian, the 1st being also 
found in Zimbian and the 2nd in Semitico-Libyan, N. E. Asiatic, 
and American languages. Both are evidently very archaic, but 
their diffusion over the Iranian, Scythic, and connected African 
area must have been later than the spread of the Braviro-Austra- 
lian and allied American terms which centre in the Cbinose. The 
fact of the latter being found in widely separated and outlying ethnic 
provinces— America, Jf. E. Asia, Afiica, S. India, Australia— 
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: coffibiaed with that of the Scythic and Iranian being the latest of 
tlie great migratory races, establish a high anliqnity for the moYe- 
iiients which dispersed the' Dravirian pronoims on all. sides from 
their probable centre in S. W. Asia, 

The Chinese is probably the most ancient integral formalion to 
which they can be referred. They appear to ha¥e been diffused 
over a large portion of Asia and Africa as well as over America 
prior to the rise of the dominant historical races, and their spread 
over India, Ultraindia and Asonesia in the era of Draviro-Austra- 
lian civilization, now represented by the Australians, throws light 
on the ethnic condition of S. W. Asia at the period when a civili- 
zation of this character was connected with the most iniuential 
and diffusive formation. The roots only are Chinese. The Dra- 
virian and Asonesian forms of the pronouns shew that the lan- 
guages of this formation had already acquired a harmonic and 
postfixual character. The preservation of the same roots in Ame- 
rican, N. E. Asiatic, Scythic and African languages and the gene- 
rally Scythic structure of Dravirian, lead to the inference that 
they were associated in Upper Asia with an ideology of the Scy- 
thic kind before they spread to India and the farther east. 

The general conclusion is that the Braviro-Australiao pronomi- 
nal system is not an offshoot from Scythic proper or from any of 
the other Aso-African systems, but is a remnant of the proto-Scj- 
thic era of the harmonic development, and a link between the 
Scythic and American ideologies and between Chinese and Ame- 
rican. In American the crude and pleonastic ideology of the 
early monosyllabic stage is preserved under a harmonic and agglo- 
merative phonology. In the Australian condition of Draviro- 
Australian the pronoun system retains the same combination to a 
large extent. Traces of a similar crude and elaborate system are 
found in the other Aso-African formations, and they all present 
evidences in flexions, contractions and irregularities of different 
kinds, of having fallen away from a condition more elaborate and 
consistent in terms and forms. Although Scythic is amount the 
most decayed and simple of these systems, some of its members 
w'hich retain other American traits also, are possessed of vestiges 
of such a condition, while its affinities to Indo-European and 
other systems which prcseiwe similar and more numerous vestiges, 
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and tlie Isiglilj agglomerative character of the formation^ leave no 
doubt that in one of its early stages the proto-Seytbic pronominal 
combinations were as crude and numerous as the American or 
Australiaii, The Draviro-Australian system may be considered 
as proto«Scythic in its general structure and character^ for even 
in Upper Asia that type is not limited to languages which possess 
the proper Scjthic pronouns. 

B. Definitives^ (including Zrd Pronouns^ Possessives and 

Directives.) 

The possessives and directives are merely definitives^ and as 
most formations possess nearly the whole range of archaic defini- 
tives, the comparison of isolated applications of them can seldom 
lead to specific ethnic results.* 

The Dravirian and Australian labial definitive wa kc is 
Tibeto-Uitraindian, Scytliic, N. E. Asian (Kamschatkan), Cau- 
casian, African, Celtic (Welsh t?e, vo &c); and it passes into ha^ 
va, ma, am, um &c &c. f In Tibeto-Himalayan languages it has 
a qnalitive power, which is not found in Dravirian. t 

Ta, da (with vocalic variations) is almost universal as a defini- 
tive, and it passes through the surd form into ha, ga on the one 
side and through the sonant into la, ra, na on the other. § 

In the form ni, in, &c it is the principal Dravirian possessive, 
and this is probably identical with the Tibeto-Uitraindian and 
Scythic poss. ni. The nasal possessive in, yiriy n, i &c is also 
Seraitico-Libyan and Indo-European. The Turkish reduplicated 
forms nin, nun, nen, ning are found in Asonesia as well as the 
simple form nL The same particle occurs in some of the Irano- 
European languages as an archaic possessive, as in the 2nd per- 
sonal pronoun in Zend ma-wa (in Sanskrit euphonically ma-ma), 
Gothic md-7ia, &c. In Guzerati both the simple and reduplicated 

* See the remarks on this subject in various preceding passages, and in parti- 
cular those on the Scythic definitives &c {ante viii, 60 to 64). The reader may 
also refer to the same place for examples of the wide prevalence of most of the 
definitives found in Dravirian, and for indications of Scythic affinities. 

f See vol. viii, p. 63. 

$ But Gond exceptionally has wa, 1st pron. no- sing., mo-tm-npL, 2nd 
pron. nl-w« sing., ml-toa-n pi. This form is Tibetan through Gangetic. Ma^r 
Ist pron. ngo-M, (root vowel of nga modified by that of postf.) ; 2nd mi-wo (ib) 
8rd, hoch-w (nom, hos.) In the plural the full form um is used, correspopaing 
with the Gurung mo, the latter however being plural not simply poss. 

^ Ante Yol mil, f.m. 
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forms are found, m, no, nun. The same possessive is found in 
seTeral of the Gangetic languages including Liiiibii, ( in J and Bocio 
Of the other Himalayan possess! ves, the iiiosl common, 
found also in Male and Uraon, 7io, he, gi, kc is Tibetan and Chi- 
nese and the rarer ti, chi, so, sei, sa &c is Chinese (ti, chi &c), 
(see the Table). 

The transitive use of ku, iu, du is very generfil (Fmniai?, 
Irano-Gangetic, (Hindi &c), Siamese, Chinese, Seythic, African, 
Asonesian &:c, including Australian), But nearly all ihc defini- 
tives are so used. 

The Dravirian na, an, nu ko used as a definitive with pronouns 
&c, is applied in the same mode, and also as a def. prefix, in Semi™ 
tico-African and Asonesian languages. As a def — separate, pre- 
fixed or postfixed — it is found also in Iranian, Semitic, Scjthic 
and American languages. The form in r, !, is also common, and 
in some African, Asiatic and American languages it assumes pecu- 
liar forms such as U (S. African, Caucasian, N. E. Asian, Ame- 
rican). The common masculine and inanimate or neuter 3rd pro- 
noun is the dental definitive da, du, thu &c. 

The absence of the widely prevalent sibilant or aspirate tleliiii- 
tive might be considered as a peculiarity of the Dravirian forma- 
tion, but it is frequently only a modification of the dental as in the 
Scythic and Semitic 3rd pronoun in ta, sa &c. 

The Toda athu, Male ath, shews the dental beeom ing aspirated 
or half sibilant. In the Uraon a5-an (an is a postf.) the change 
is complete. The Magar kos is the same particle, and in the 
Sunwar hari it appears to be combined witli a different one. The 
Barman thu, su and the Murmi the, Guriing and Manyak thi, 
Naga ate are variations of the same particle, probably of Chinese 
derivation. The root is so widely spread that it is hardly safe to 
draw any conclusions as to the relations which its various forms 
may indicate. The resemblance between the Dravirian and Chi- 
nese pronominal roots is completed by the Chinese 3rd pr. ^ia, 
thi which however has representatives in most of the formations of 
the old world. 

The Dravirian va, we, nm, of the 3rd pronoun ( A ustralian 'ba, pa),.. 
is the same as the common pa, bu, wa, u &c. of the Tibato-lJItra- 
indian languages, and in both formations is directly connccteJ 
* vol vlii, p, Oi; Sec the Tabic. 
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tvitli the N*. E. Asian and Scytliic labial definiti?e and assertive* 
It is also Caucasian^ Semitico- African &c. In Dravirian it has 
a generic personal application, the postfix n rendering it masc. and 
the postf. i fem., ^ but it also occurs as a common def. element* 
The labial as a postfi is usually neuter and sometimes fern* and 
In Tuliiva it is the 3rd pron. neuter. The primitive form was 
probably the feminine flexion of the labial wliieli also came to in- 
clude neuter, [Bee Tibetan, Anam See.] 

The objective use of the neuter m is common to Dravirian with 
Indo-European. It is also objective in Caucasian and Scythic, 

Besides the dental and labial 3rd pronoun, Dravirian has a 
vocalic one I, ye, yi, found also in Kol. The more common 
Kol 3rd pronoun ni is also demonstrative and it is found with 
both functions and as a generic definitive element in many other 
formations, Scythic, Africo-Seraitic, Malagasy, Asonesian. As a 
demonstrative it is Bcythic, Tibeto-Ultraindian. 

The vowels are used as definitives in Dravirian, chiefly prefix- 
ed to other particles. All the 3rd pronouns above referred to 
take them (a-va, (Z-van, <^-du, ^z-ye, a-i, «-ni See. kc). In 
some Dravirian demonstratives and locatives i has a proximate 
and a a remote force. Similar applications of the vowels are 
found in Scythic, Indo-European, Semitico- African, Malagasy, 
Asonesian &c. 

The affinities of the Dravirian possessive and directive system 
are too numerous and complicated to be referred to the influence 
of any other existing formation. They support its claim to an inde- 
pendent place amongst the most archaic of the harmonic forma- 
tions. The general chai’acter both in roots and structure is 
Scythic but with a leaning in some points to Semitico-Libyaii and 
Caucasian — which again are Scythic in many fundamental traits. 
The Tibeto-Dltraindian affinities in roots are in general coinci- 
dent with the Scythic or with Chinese. 

The indeterminate and variable functions of several of the 
definitives have been adverted to in connection with the pronouns. 
A similar confusion takes place in ail agglutinative languages in 
proportion to the number of well separated dialects that exist or 
to the force of those causes that evolve dialectic changes in each 

® Traces of a siffiOar archaic application of these postfixes are found in Cau- 
casian* 
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language ’wIlli tlie progress of time* In tlie Seniitico-Iiibyan and 
Indo-European formations we meet with facts of a like kind. The 
same element may become singular^ diial^ plural, inasciiline, 
feminine, neuter, possessive, objective &c. in different dialects and 
even in different positions. 

Dejinitive Postfixes, 

The use of definitive postfixes belongs to the earliest stage of 
the inversive formation and cannot be said to be even confined to 
it, for some prepositional languages postplace the definitive or 
demonstrative, as Siamese and most of the Indonesian languages. 
In the Africo-Semitic prepositional languages definitives are com- 
mon as postfixes, and they occur in very archaic words, as in 
pronouns. Substantive terms are, to a great extent, composed of 
a root and a definitive postfix in the Scythic and North Asian, in 
many American and African, in the Caucasian and Indo-European 
languages and even in Semitico-Libyan. 

The Draviro-Australian, unlike the Scythic and Caucasian for- 
mations, distinguishes the gender by some of its postfixes, in this 
respect possessing an Irano-8e mitic character. The Draviriaa 
inanimate or neuter posfix am, um, mu &c is identical with the 
Indo-European m, am &c of the objective which in neuter wwds 
is used as the nominative. This usage is Bravirian also. In 
Semitico-Libyan the labial has a masc. and plural force, and in 
some languages it is common or neuter. The feminine i, a, of 
Bravirian are likewise Semitico-Libyan and Indo-European femi- 
nine terminals. The masc. (sometimes neuter) power of d 
and the fem. power of 4 are not Indo-European or Semitico-Liby- 
an, but the roots are preserved with the same powers in Caucasian 
words for '^father” and ‘^mother. All the Bravirian postixes 
are found in Scythic, Caucasian and Semitico-African vocabularies. 

It is deserving of remark that the wide spread definitive in $ 
which is a common Semitico-Libyan, Indo-European and Scythic 
postfix to substantives does not occur as a Bravirian postfix unless 
t, d, zh, j may he taken to represent it In the Scythic languages 
s frequently becomes t and both take the sonant forms ir, d which 
countenances this suggestion. 

The vocalic prefixes common in Scythic and Afi-ican languages, 
and in some of the Indo-European (e. g. Greek) are rare but not 
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entirely absent in Dravirian as has already been remarked* Tlieir 
arcliaic use is evinced by the various forms of the 3rd pronoun and 
demonstratives. But it must be observed that in the vocabulary 
the prefixual vowel is frequently a contraction of the root or;of its 
first syllable, and that the general structure of the words is Scythie 
more than Caucasian or Semitico-Libyan, tlie vocables of those 
formations being comparatively curt and elliptic and more often 
involving a prefix or infix. * 

In the Dravirian vocabularies the definitives are common but 
they appear to have lost their sexual functions in most cases. As 
they have also plural functions they may indicate number 
rather than gender in many words, most words being primarily 
collective or plural and not singular. Al, Z, luy ru^ the feminine 
definitive, is common. The masculine -an, -na, -n occurs less 
frequently, but as the lax and flexile phonology renders the easily 
transmutable into or I on the one side and into m on the other, 
and as in some dialects d is the current masc. form, postfixes 
that now appear to be phonetically fern, or neuter may originally 
have been masculine. The neuter (sometime feminine) labial 
occurs under varied form -M, -av, ~u, -vu, -pu, -p, -5, 

-mu, -am, -m &c. &c. The neuter definitive -du, -da^ 
-di, -thi is much less common. The guttural -ka, -ga, -gu &c. 
is comparatively rare save in Gond. As in the dialectic groups 
of other formations different glossaries affect different postfixes or 
forms of postfixes, showing that a separation into dialects preceded 
the concretionary stage. At the same time many roots have the 
same postfix in all or several of the dialects, in some cases by tlie 
direct transmission from the pre-dialectic period and in others 
from the dissemination of the form of one dialect amongst others. 

* Bopp lias remarked that Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit in combining tlie final 
vowels of tlie prim iry forms with case-sutfixes beginning with a vowei interpose 
n enphonicaliy, a phenomenon which is almost limited to this group of the Iranian 
languages, in which, also, it is most frequently employed by the neuter gender, less 
so by the masculine a;/d most i-areiy by the feminine (Comp. Gram. I, ^ 1S3). In 
the iughly euphonic Dravirian lan^ua^^es consonants are interposed, cm becoming 
nam, ram, dam, tarn &c, and it is' possible that the ?>anskritic languages derived 
this peculiarity from the influence of the languages of the Draviricin fonnation 
with which it came in contact in the basins of the Itidusand Ganges. I do not 
here consider the question whether the agreement in these particles between Dravi- 
rian and Iranian was a consequence of the advance of the latter into the province of 
the former or of an earlier cause. The definitive is a common one. It occurs as 
a prefix in the Africo-Asonesian languages and as a postfix in the Caucasian and 
Ugiian, and it is evidently the common labial defiuitiYe. 
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Am, tlie inanimate or neuter definitive, is common in tlie Soiitli- 
ern vocabulary, Tainil-I^l'alayalaiii j lUf nu^ dii^ ti& Ac., vaiiatioiis 
of iw, in Teiagu, Karnataka and Tuluva. Where Tamil has pu^ 
My Malajalam has often ha^ Telugu m and Karnat. vu. Vi is 
comparatively rare. It sometimes becomes My fuiy The 
final vowels vary greatly. Tamil affects eiy Bfalayalam Uy 
Telugu and Karnataka u and a, Tuluva e, while Tudava gene- 
rally dispenses with the vowel. In the purer Dravirian lan- 
guages of the Yindjmn group, Gond, Uraon and Male, similar 
postfixes occur. They aie distinguished by the frequent use of 
hay him. Double definitives sometimes occur, and they are proba- 
bly to be explained in the same way as the double prefixes of 
Kasia and other languages. Bat in a few cases one of the defini- 
tives appears to have been infixed. Thus tolw skin is also 
tomlu, and potu sun ” is also po?wtu. 

The definitives which are used as plurals have been already 
considered. The Chinese and Tibeto-UItraindian affinities of the 
labial are shown in the Table. * The more remote were adverted 
to in discussing the pronouns. 

The common plurals in kal, gal, kulu, ngal, nar, kan, la, al, r, ir, 
lu, ru, &c. and k are Scytbic, East Tibetan, Ultraindian and 
Gangetic.* 

The Scytbic, East Tibetan, Ultraindian and Gangetic plurals in 
ni, in, i (flexional in several languages) although radicallyidenlical 
with the Dravirian ir, la, &c. distinguishes the systems in which 
it occurs both from West Tibetan (Bliotian) and Di^avirian.* 

The postfixed definitives belong to the foundation of the forma- 
tion, and their forms and variations carry it back to an era in 
which Dravirian like Scythic and the other harmonic Aso-African 
formations had only partially concreted these particles with the 
substantial roots. In many instances where the roots are common 
to Dravirian with some of these formations, the definitives vary. 
(See the remarks on the Caucasian definitives, mitey vol. viii. p. 
34.) In the comparative paucity of prefixed definitives Dravirian 
is Scythic more than N. E. Asian, Caucasian, Semitico-Iiibyao, 
Tibeto-UItraindian or Asonesian. 

^ See Table of Plural Particles, 
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The most marked feature of the Draviriau system of pronouns 
and particles is its combination of Chinese and Tibetan roots with 
a Scythic phonology and structure and with some Scythic roots 
that are not Cbinese. In its cruder and less agglutinative archaic 
fornij of which Australian is partially a representative^ its true 
place appears to be between Chinese and Scytbic« The radical 
affinities of the system with Tibeto-Ultraindian are close and 
unequivocal. In roots the two are the samei and both are 
Scythico-Chinese, and much more Chinese than Scythic, The 
Dravirian and Australian forms do not appear to have been 
directly derived from Tibeto-Ultraindian. They have several 
marks of independent derivation from an E. Asiatic sources, 
Chinese and Scythic. The historical connection with Chinese 
must be of extreme antiquity and altogether pre-Indian, for the 
general character of Draviro- Australian is inconsistent with the 
supposition that the Chinese formation itself was the first to spread 
into India and become the basis of the Dravirian. This would 
involve the assumption that before the barbarous Draviro-Aus- 
tralians spread to Asonesia an original Cbinese formation had 
been modified by an intrusive Scythic one in India. The con- 
nection is mainly with the Kwan-hwa or proper N. E. Chinese 
and not with the western. The supposition that Dravirian pre- 
ceded Tibetan in Tibet and is simply the product of the oldest 
Scythico-Chinese current from Tibet into India, Ultraindia and 
Asonesia, would make the close connection with Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian a direct historical one, for the latter would thus be in great 
measure a form of the archaic pre-Indian Dravirian in which,» 
after the separation of Dravirian, the Chinese element had increased 
from contact with Kwan-hwa and the Scythic proportionally 
diminished. But the Tibeto-Ultraindian languages themselves 
oppose strong facts in phonology, glossary and ideology to such a 
hypothesis, and Dravirian has direct western affinities— Caucaso- 
African, Iranian and Ugrian — which would of themselves render 
it more probable that the formation was transmitted to India 
round the Tibetan region to the westward, and not across it. 
The affinities between the Draviro-Australian and the Tibeto- 
Ukraindian systems are the necessary result of tbeir both being 
Scylhico-Climese, but Scythic and Chinese arc ecf h of vast 
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antiquity and appear to have all along been in contact^ so that 
mixed formations mass always have existed and been in tbe 
course of production. The individuality both of Draviro-^Atts- 
tralian and of Tibeto-Ultraindian not only when compared with 
each other, but with Chinese and the existing forms of Scythic, is 
so strongly marked, as to claim for each an independent existence 
from the most remote periods of Scythic and eYen of proto^ 
Scythic history. 

At the same time the Tibetan languages have been from era to 
era receiving new impressions both from Chinese and from more 
than one branch of Scythic | and the eastern and northern dialects 
have been more exposed to these influences than the western and 
southern. The Tibetan languages, thus perenially modified, have, 
in turn, been carried into the Dravirian province from era to era, 
supplanting and modifying the Dravirian languages, so that--* 
leaving the Arian and the direct Chino-Uitraindian elements out 
of view — India and Ultraindia now present 1st Dravirian Ian« 
guages, little if at all Tibetanised, but in which some Tibeto- 
Ultraindian elements probably exist although difficult to dis- 
criminate (South Dravirian), 2nd Dravirian modified by Tibetan 
(Kol and, much more slightly, Male, Uraon, Gond), 3rd Tibetan 
in different forms (Bhotian or western, Si-fan or eastern ) and of 
different eras and varieties in each form, with much blending 
amongst themselves, as well as with Mon-Anam and Chinese, 
and with a variable but comparatively weak Dravirian element, 
difficult to discriminate in most cases from that archaic community 
of roots to which we have adverted and from Tibetan having a 
Scythic harmonic tendency. In the Gangetic languages for 
example, an agglutinative and harmonic character may be either 
Scythic through East Tibetan or Scythic though Dravirian. 
The facts and general probabilities of every case must give the 
decision, where decision is possible. 

The three existing branches of the Draviro-Asonesian family-— 
the Dravirian proper, the Kol and the Australian — ^have each had 
an independent development, and been exposed to widely different 
influences, internal and external, from a very remote period. The 
Australian pronominal system is the most crude, redundant and 
agglomerative, and the least flexional* The systems, both of 
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Kol and BraYirian proper are more aggliitinatiTe^ elliptic^ and 
flexionalj, and their forms and particles are more coofosed and in 
dialects have wandered more from each other and from the 
original system. While Kol retains some forms that have dis» 
appeared in Dravirian proper, the pronouns have lost the primary 
agentive or separate forms which both the other branches preserve. 
In most respects the system is that of an impoverished dialect 
of Bravirian proper formed at an early stage of the latter, and 
since modified by separation, and by the influence of Ultraindian 
formations. The breaking iip of the original system is so consi- 
derable that it was probably produced by the contact of the north- 
ern Bravirians with a race having a diflerent pronominal ideo- 
logy, It is a dialect that could not have arisen so long as the 
native Bravirian idiom remained strong and pure, and is of the 
kind that grows up when a race becomes closely connected and 
intermingled with a foreign one. The range of the Koi terms to 
the eastward renders it probable that this modified system was 
not formed until the earlier Ultraindian tribes occupied the lower 
basin of the Ganges, blended with the Bravirian aborigines and 
produced a mixed lower Gangetic race and language. The Kol 
system must have arisen in one community which ultimately 
became predominant in Bengal, spread over a portion of the 
proper Bravirian highlands on the right bank of the Ganges and 
carried its pronous with its numerals over Ultraindia. 

Each of the purer North Bravirian languages — Male, Uraon 
and Gond— has also had its pronominal, its definitive or its 
numeral system slightly disturbed by the North Gangetic branch 
of the Tibeto-Ultraindian family or by the previously modified 
Bower Gangetic or Kol system. Thus some of the Koi numerals 
are found in Gond dialects. Gond has received a Tibeto-Gangetic 
possessive particle into its pronominal system, and like Ko! it 
uses the plural labial in the singular of its 2nd pronoun, while the 
general irregularities of its pronominal system speak to the shock 
it has received from the presence of foreign systems or of a foreign 
element in the languages of adjacent and partially intermixed 
tribes. Uraon and Male have adopted a Tibeto-Gangetic pos- 
sessive. 

The annexed Tables show the glossarial affinities of the Bra- 
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virian pronominal roots, and of the possessire and pi oral particles* 
The other directives are so much interchanged and confused with 
possess! ves in Dravirian as in other formations that I do not give 
tables of them* 

TABLE SHOWING THE GENERAL RANGE IN THE OLB WORLB 
OF THE PRONOUNS FOUND IN DRAVIRIAN. 


I* Chinese. 

1st pronoun 

i%6 

Kwan-hwa, Quang4ung 

"ifgu 

Shang-hai (j)h ligii ni^ or ni^ 

ngei 

Kek (Cheo-hu) 

ngai 


ngoi 


gua 

Hok-kien, Hai-lam 

WO3 wu 

Kwan-liwa 

ii 

Tie-cliu 

na 


wa 


nung 

(occasional) 

yu 

Kwan-hwa 

II. Dkaviro-Austhaiian. 

A. Australian and other Asonesiun, 

nga-nya 

W. Australian 

nga-^oa 

N. S. Wales 

nga-w 

S. Australian 

nga-pe 

Encounter Bay 

Bga-tu 

Kowrarega 

na-ng 

Tobi 

na^k 

Pelew 

ngo 

Rotuma 

ngou 

n 

B. Dramrian proper. 

na-yja 

Gond, Karnataka {poss,} Bralmi {pom.) 


Tamil, Kurgi, Brahui {ph) 

nya-w 

Malayalam 

nya-n 


nga-n 
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m-nu 

Karnataka 


Kar. Anc., Gond (ag. gosff.) 

a 

Gond {ag. posif.) 

J^l~nu 

Ttiluva 

jSL-n 

Tamil 

na-^ 

Gond 

na 

Telugu {pass, ohL) 

ne-nu 

Telugii 

e-na 

Tam. (in ohj> ohL), Mai, (in ohL)^ Kara. 

(poss, ohj.)g Kurgi (/&.), Toda (ih.) 

e-nu 

Kam. (ag. post/.) 

e-ne 

Kara. (ag> post/, in present) 

en-na 

Kurgi (poss> dhj.) 

en-an 

Uraon 

m-re 

Mai. (poss. -re or -die). 

C-7i 

Tuiuva, Male, Tamil (poss.g ag* post/.} 

Toda (ag. post/.)^ Uraon (2)1) 

e-ng 

Kurgi (pi) 

in-Vie 

Malayalam (dat.) 

e 

Kara. (ag. post/, in verb ahs. past tenae), Tu- 
luva (ih.) 

i 

Brahui 

o-ne 

Tod. 

WO-7t 


o-ng 

Male (^poss. with -&i) 

o-m 

Male (pi.), Tamil {pi. ag. post/.) 

no-wa 

Gond (pass.; in pi. mo-wa») 

o 

Tuluva (pL ag. post/, in verb, abs., past tense) 

C. 

Kol 

ing 

Bhumij, Mundala, Ho 

inge 

Sontal 

emg 

Ho 

aing 

Ho 

D. 

Gangetic and Ultraindian. 

inga 

Ximbu, Milchanang 

Binga 

Milchanang 

i 

Namsangya Naga (poss.) 

eBg 

Kambojan, Chong. 
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eing 

Simang 

em 


en 

9 f 

aiE 

Binna 

oin 


y\xn 

if 

oei 

Mon 

oe 

if 

ye 

Simang 

eyu 

Buiiia 

K 

Jsonesiari. 

aing 

Sunda 

ani 

Timor 

n^/w-iiga 

Sumba 

anare 

Belo 

&a-nian 

Kissa 

ina 

Formosa 

IIL Tibeto-Ultrainbian. 

uga 

Tibetan, Horpa, Gyaning, Naga (Namsang.), 
Kasia, Burman, Murmi, Gurnng, Magar, 
Serpa. 

nga-yo 

Gyarung (double form, yo is Chinese,) 

na 

Tibetan 

ngya 

if 

ngdi 

Buvman (pass. Jf Singpho,Tengsa, Naga fposs. 
or pi forms, Tengsa has a in pL, the Sing* 
pho pi. has i; a mixed system j the 2nd pron. 
in Singpho has both nang and ni in sing., ni 

in pi.) 

Byi 

Naugaung Naga (pi. annok, mixed system) 

ni 

Khari Naga, (pL akan, mixed system) 

aiig 

Bodo, Garo, Naga (postf.), Kiranti {poss* ang 
koj 

an 

Deoria Chutia 

aiig-a 

Garo 

anka 

Kiranti (a modijScation of anga or two roots 
combined, see ka infra) 

a 

Manyak, Naga (Angami), Mikir (pL) 
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i%e 

Takpa^ Singpbo (vht) 

nje 

n 

m 

Mikir, Tunglbu (pL) 

net 

Ladak and Kinawari Tibetan {ft) 

emske 

Tibarkhad (pL) 

meaiung 

79 77 

i 

77 ((^g^po&tj,) 

ni 

Serpa (in pi.) 

ani 

Limbu (in pi.) 

mnko 

Kiranti {poss. pL) 

in-^a 

Mmmi {poss. pL.) 

ligi 

Guriing (in pl.)^ Kasia ( pi . ) 

oing 

Garo {pi ) 

m^ma 

Namsangya Naga (pi.) 

m-khala 

Tabbing Naga (pi.) 

yo 

Gyarung (/>Z. a Chinese pron.) 

i 

Singpbo ( pi . ) 

BgO 

Abor-Miri 

ong 

Lau ( poss. in Laos) 

ka 

Thocbu, Dbiinal (a var. of uga), Lepcba (in 
pos8. sivg. kaseiisa and in pL km-kurik. 
Comp. Kiranli an*ka,7i {pi.) 

go 

Lepcba, Sun war 

gu 

Milchanang, Sumcba 


Tiberkad 

geo 

77 

ki 

Milchanang (in pi. ki-shung) 

kyi 

Kbyeng, Silong (ki in pi, with postf.) 

kima 

Kyaii 

kem 

Joboko Naga (pi.) 

kai 

Kumi, Kami (comp, ngai Singpbo &c) 

tai“fe 

Mutbun Naga {pL L e. t for k ) 

kha 

Lau, (Siam) 

kail 

Lau (Kbamti, Ahom) 

akaa 

Kari Naga ( pL ) 

tau 

Tabbing Naga, Anam ( t for ^) 


Mulling (pass. ) to^we { ohj. ) 

ii-checha 

Tablung ( pZ. ) 
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kii Law (Laos), Muthiin and Joboka Naga 

fciing Law ( Shan ) 

kliwa Toiing-iiioo 

he -km lluliiiig {sing. ) he-k^i ( pL ) 

IV. Caucasian. 

na Kasi Kuwuk 

-n Iron ( postfix ) 

-in „ 

-on „ 

V. Euskabtan. 

n ( objective ) 

VL Semitico-Libyan. 

[See ante Sec. 6. Supplement to Sub-Sec. 4^ the root is na, no, 
iiu,ne, ni, an, in, &c, with a prefix or postfix or with both, but 
also occurring bare, — contracted to the postfix or to a vowel or 
consonant of the root or postfix, the latter also changing from k 
to g, hj t, s.] 

VIL TJgbian. 

The 1st pronoun is the common Scjthic labial, but in some 
cases the m changes to n. 


na 

Samoiede (Motor) 

VIIL N. 

E, Asian, 

na 

Korea 

nai 


ad 

Yeniseian 

dy 


}a 


ai 

n 

a 

ft 

IX. American. 

■ ne 

Athapascan 

nan 

tt 

neeah 

Sioux (Winebagocs) 

ney 

tt tt 

ni 

Shoshoni 

i 

ft 

in 

Sahapliu 
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nai 

Cliinook 

&c* &c. &c. 


2nb pronoun (‘^thou^^). 

L Chinese, 


nl 

Kwan-hwa, Gjami^ Horpa, Qaang-tttiig^ 


Shanghai, in pL of 1st pron. nga ni or ni (L 

e. I, thou) 

li 

Kwan-hwa 

lin 

99 

Erli^ Vh 

99 

nai, aei 

„ (anc.) 

nong 

Shanghai 

ea 

99 

I3J!, ni 

Kek (Cheo-hu) 

ndi 

Kwang-tung of Signing 

li 

Hok-kien, Tic'chiu 

lu 

99 99 

dll 

Hai-iam 


Kwandivva 

p 


nyu 


II. Draviro-australian. 

A* Australian and other Asonesian* 

ngi-ngi 

Sydney 

llgin-^oa 

N, S. Wales 

nin-Tia 

S. Australian 

ngiii-«0 

Encounter Bay 

Dgi-d^M 

Kowrarega 

ni-yyii 

S. Aust. {dmL} 

m-medu 

W. Aust. {pL) 

nn-rang 

W. Aust. (dual,') 

nu-ra 

N. S. Wales 0&.) 

nu^wala 

Parankalla (^h.) 

nn-rali 

» w 

ligu-rfe 

Kowrarega (dual) 

ugU'^ne 

» (p^) 

ono 

Onin 

uBgoe 

Tarawa 

ooiiie 

Hawaii 

i 
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B. 

Lravirtan proper. 

ui 

Tamil, Malayalam, Todaj, Teliigii (poss.) 

isi-fitt 

Karnataka 


Ib. Anc., Kurgi, Male^ TamE (obi) Malayai 
{obi) 

mn-‘na 

Karn. (pass.), Male (pi) 

rn-en 

Uraon 

ni-w 

Telugu (pi postf. in sing.) 

ni-A 

Gond 

i^-nu 

Khond^ Tuluva (in pi) 

hng 

Male 

i 

Gond (ag. postf)^ Karn. (ih) 

a! 

Tamil («5.) 

i-r 

Kar. (pl)9 Gond (ag. postf pi) 


w (pi postf) 


Tamil (t5.) 

m 

Toda (in pl)^ Brahui (obi) 

nsL^ni 

MalayaL (poss. with postf.) 

nn 

Tamil 

HU 

Tamil Anc. (with Brahui (with pi 

postf) 

^ru 

Telugu (ag* postf pi particle for sing.) 

re 

Brahui (ih) 

Plurah with the labial postf* or fiexlon* 

m-m 

Karn. Anc., Ib, Mo d. (poss^ with postf.), Male 
(pi possn with postf.) 

mmrma 

Karn. (obi), Kurgi 

mrm 

Brahui, Tamil Aac. (pass, with postf.) 

u-m 

Tamil Mod. (poss. ) 

mi-ru 

Telugu 

mi 

« (pass.) 

me 

Gond 

im-a# 

n 

im-ar 

n 

mi-^an 

„ {pass.) 

Labial Plural forms used in the Singular^- 

YE 

Telugu {ag, pouf.) 
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Malabar (oil.) 


im-ma 

Gond 


C. Kol. 

mrho~gM 

Mandala 


HIE 

Ho [Tam. nm jpl.] 


Hmma 

Bbumij (phL) 



Sontbai 


am 

Bbumij, Mandala 


ami 

Sontbai (pbL) 


appe 

com, pL of Kol 


api 

Mandala (pL with postf.) 


me 

Ho (ohj. postf, in ¥erbs) [Gond] 


m 

„ (ih.) 


be 

» (pi-) 


D. Qafigetic and Ultraindian» 


am 

Kiranti (in poss,) 


pi 

Mon 


pueb 

>9 


bai 

n 


pba 

Kasia 


phi 

» (pj-) 


me 

Kasia, Tengsa Naga (mposs.) 


ma 

Namsangya Naga (post, sing and pi.) 


mei 

Anam 


wonu 

Kambojan 


mung 

Lau (Siam) 


mau 

„ (Kbamti) 


mo. 

„ (Abom), Simang 


bo 

Cbong, Simang 


moeg 

Malaya of Traiigganu 


E. Asonman 


maj 

Malayu-Polynesian, poss^ and ftp 

entering ' 

mo J- 
mi ^ 

also into composite plurals of tbe 1st pro* ; 

noun. 



Sumba 


inoee 

Solor 
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iba Bali 

ibu Kandayan 

iwo Mandbar 

IIL Tibeto-Ultraindian. 

A. ISast Tibetan or Si-fan. 
mn-re Gyarung 

nan Cbanglo, Kami 

nang Bodo, Garo, Mikir, Singpbo, Barman, Khj- 

eng, Kiimi, Naga (Namsang, Tengsa, Kha- 

ri, Tablung, Mitban), Magar, Cbanglo (in 
poss. ) 


Rgan 

Tiberkad 

Bga 

99 

na 

Gyarung (poss. pref.*)^ Bhimal, Mikir (in 
Singpbo (in poss*), Naiigaung Naga, 
Tengsa Naga (in pL), Toung-lhu 

BO 

Manyak, Bopbla, Abor, Deoria Cbiitia, An« 
garni and Mozome Angami. 

o 

Namsangya Naga 

BUWO 

Magar ( foss.) 

buni 

Tiberkad 

ani 

Deoria Clmtia, in poss. m-yo [ ? BraT.] 

i 

Takpa 

ni 

Bhimal (in pi. ny-el, poss* m-ng) Siogplio (in 
pi. m-theng')^ Khari Naga (in pi m-khala.) 

i 

Takpa 

ne 

Namsang Naga (in pi. ne-ma), Angami Naga 
(in pi. ne-ra-maj also in poss. sing.) 

neng 

Burman 

nen 

99 

roeng 

99 

men 

99 

B. West Tibetan or Bhotia. 

[The root is not Chinese in form, but I place the series here in 

order to Illustrate the mixture of systems in the Himalayo-UItra- 

indian proYinces 

, The original was probably nga, nge, ngyo, a 


^ ICi is given in the Vocabulary (and copied by Holier) as the prefisual po«. 
form, hot it appears to be a misprint as Hodgson in bis notices of the grtmmar 
inTariably uses na-, and in a note to the Vocabulary na« also occnn. 
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form of tlie feroad or E. Tibetan variety of the Chinese root still 
found in Tiberkad® In Thochu a similar change from ng to k lias 
taken place in the 1st pronoun.] 
kwa Thochu 

kwe 

ka „ {in pass,), Miiclianang (alsokas) 

chha Sokpa, Newar 

Mijod Tibetan wr, 

khe sp, 

khyo Serpa 

khje {‘poss. pi.) 

khe-^ Limbu 

ke-?® Gurung 

kha-na Kiranti 


kha 

Liiopa (in pi.) 

ban 

Lcpcha 

ha-yw 

» {pi-) 

chhu 

Lhopa 

chbe 

„ ifOSS.) 

klieu 

„ {poss. pL as in Serpa) 

gai 

Sun war 

ai 

Murmi 

ki 

Milchanang 

kbau 

Abom {pi Lepcha form) 


[IV® Caucasian. 

di Iron, closer to the Scythic. 

[V. Ectskaeian. 

B fem*^ perhaps def. only. 

[VI. Semitico-Libyan. 

The 2nd pronoun is the dental, as in Scythic, changing in some 
eases to h and also to th^ sA.] 

VIL UoaiAN. 

na-B Wogulian 

na-nk ,, 

nei „ 

, ny „ 

ny-ngi „ 
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ny-E 

Ostiak 

Eii-m 

Osliak 

[The other Ugrian languages have the common Scythic dental 
and sibilant pronoun. * ] 

VIIL N» E. 

Asiak. 

mn 

Korea 

im 

if 

IX. Ambbican. 

yin 

Athapascan 

ni 

„ Otorai (pass,) 

ian 

if 

iia 

if 

mmk 

it 

ne-be 

Cheroki 

niali 

Sioux (also dia, de, neh) 

inni 

Selish 

nan 

Kinai 


Kitunaha 

eno 

Naas 

nune 

if 

kc, &c. &c. 

TABLE OF PLURAL PARTICLES OF E. AND B, E. ASIA* 

Chinese, 

E. Tibetan, Vltraindian and Indian* 

mun 

Chinese 

md 

a 

pei 

if 

me 

Gyami 

mye 

Gyarung 

kamye 

if 

-mo 

Gurung 

si-mong 

Garo (2nd pron.) 

*ma 

Naga (Namsangya) 

ma-rang 

Garo 

ma-dang 

if 

® Mullert table sapplies: 

nen, 

an 

neana, -n Ostiak (Irtish) 

Yakut!. 
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-i» Joboka Naga, Drav. 

-mya Barman 

•wa Angami (1st pron.) 

-te-be Tengsa (2nd pron.) 

-ping Newar 

[-nam Tibetan] 

Asian and E. 8c^hic» 
n Yukaliiri 

lig Yeniseian 

r (?) Koriak 

ra Japan 

ri Manchu 

Fj 1 Nyertshinsk 

lar, ler, v Turkish 

Bar, ner Mongol 

n Ostiak 

jergi Manchu 

Scythic* 
i Fin 

i Jleoo. in pron. Yukahiri, Hungarian, Turkish 

e Samoiede 

e flex, in pron* Manchu 

Chinese and Scytkic. 
ki Chinese 

g, k, t, d Scythic (with different vowels), also Caucasian, 
Euskarian &:c* 

tu, su Chinese [Manchu sa, se, si, Mong, s, Turkish 

z, variations to ch occur. The Scythic si- 
bilants are probably from t] 

jB. Tibetan, 

h. hi, ko Thochu 
h*+a.k-lar Thochu 

a* + h»rigi Horpa 

a» m jj 

dur Manyak [Mong. od, d, da, t &c* with f as in 

nar] 

IL Dramrian and Asonesian, 
a, la Brav. 
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a! 

Bra?. 

Ill 

$9 

rii 

$9 

ir 

9 $ 

re 

99 

de 

99 

r 

99 

mr 

99 

mar 

99 

n 

Gond (in pL of pron, poss*-\m-n) 

k + a. kal 

99 

» gal 

99 

» ngal 

99 

,, kan 

99 

kiila 

99 

d. g 

99 

k, nk 

99 

t 

99 

ko 

Kol 

a, ra 

Australian (plural or dual) 

rang 

99 

rali 


rle 

99 

wa-la 

99 

li 

99 

dli 

99 

le 

99 

iin 

99 

ria 

99 

dla 

99 

k + a. Bgala 

99 

galang 

99 

k i 2 ga 

99 

ra 

Aru 

rara 

99 

aroiiga 

Polynesian 

III. Gangetico-Ultraindian* 

a. ra 

Takpa 
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rang Garo, Serpa 

araiig Abor 
rama Angami 

waclang Garo 

era Bengali 

arai Siam (3rd pron.) 

h -f ft. kbala Tengsa, Tablung 

kara Naugaung 

gala! Dhimal 

elj dJy I 9} 

le Mutbun Naga (1st pron.) 

li Mikir 

/o-leli Angami Naga 

li, di, ni Kliyeng 

bI Murmi, Singpho 

in, n Kiranti 

ning Namsangya (3rd pron.) 

i Kasia (general) Singpho (pron.) 

i jfiex in Istpron, Serpa, Limbu, Kiranti, Mur* 

mi, Gurung, Garo, Singpho 
e Namsangya (j?^a?. 2«djt?mi.) 

he ,9 (demonstratives) 

ku-rik Magar [rigi Horpa] 

dig . Bengali 

ki-ding Abor ( ? ding from ning) 

ki Sun war 

theng Singpho 

chur Bodo [dur Manyak] 

dag Tibetan 

chag „ 

cha Lhopa 

do Burman 

to 5 > 

to-thete Angami (3rd pron.) 

to-leli ,, (2nd pron.) 

jo, njo Tibetan 

yu Lepcha 

Chinese and Ganrjeiico-UUraindian. 
tse Chinese 
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tang 

Chinese 

eshe 

Tiberkad 

esb, ish, osh Milchanang 

tchi 

Kami [ehi, si may be from ki] 

chi 

Garo (Istpron.) Kiranti (3rd pron.) Limbu {if} 

si-mong 

Garo (2nd pron.) 

sin 

Abor 

tam-she 

Kanawari Bhotia [i. e. the Chinese double 
tang-tse. Comp, Tiberkad eslie] 

ta-she 


tham-che 

Changlo 

atnng 

Tiberkad 

te-be 

Tengsa (3rd pron.) 

ifo-thethe 

Angami (3rd pron.) 

the 

Toung-lhii 

checha 

Tablung Naga 


AFFINITIES OF THE DRAVIRIAN POSSESSIVE AND qUALITIYB 
PARTICLES. 

I. SCYTHIO. 

Dravirian. 

na, an, nu, ni, in, no 
ta, tu, thi, ti, ji, che, cha 
da, du, di, do 
ra, ru, ri, re 
la, lu 

na, nu, no, nau &c. 
atbi 

dana, tano 
tat, tad, dad 
a, i, e 

ya, yo, ye, ei 
yo-ka 
da-ya 
u-da-ya 
n-dei-ya 
in«ii“da-ya 
in-de 
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ii»dei 

a-dE 

ea 

ia^ ai^ a Kol 

a4aBa „ 

t- Sonthal (pref. ) 

ScytMc. 


ni, an, ang, en, na^ an 
ning, nung, 
ugge 
n, 1%, 
e, n 
inki 
iana 


13BS 


eJ, 


East Tibetan (? Bhotia Yh 
»i Sokpa 

i, e, Manyak [i Mongol, Manshu] 

Gangetico-Ultraindian* 
i Burman 

ni Bodo, Garo 

in Limbu 

tin Kami 

ng Dhimal 

ne Mikir 

na Singphu, Murmi (also la) [Scythic na, an, a] 

la Murmi, Limbu, ( qml, ) Changlo (ib.) 

ra Limbu (qual.) 

lu, lo Changlo 

nang Namsangya Naga 

rang „ 

II. Chinese possessives in Tibetan, GAHaEXico-Ui;.T»A- 

INDIAN AN3> N. DRATiKIAN. 

Chinese A. 
ku, keu Shanghai 

ge, e Hok-kien 

ko Quang-tung 
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Tibetan. 
uk 

k-cH Thoohu 

khyi, khi, kyi, M Bhotia 

ka » (qualUive.) 

O ’ 

Gangetico- Ultraindian, 
gi Lliopa 

ga Cliaisglo, Abor 

g Abor, Dapbla 

ga, ka quaL Newar 
gu Newar 

ke, ka qual Limba 

ko, ku, ke Takpa, Kiranti, Sunwar, Magar, Dliimal, 
Khjeng 

kbang Siam 
North Ultraindian. 
ki, Male 

gbi, bi UraOE 
Chinese B. 
till, cbi, te Kwan*bwa 
East Tibetan, 
ti Gyami 

k-cbi Tbocbu 

Gangetico- Ultraindian, 
ti Serpa 

cbi Tengsa Naga 

sei Tablung Naga 

sa Lepcba 

so, o Kiranti 

Bravirian. [Possibly some of the dental forms may be Cbi« 
nese and not merely variations of the Scytbic ??.] 
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KOTiCES OF SINaAPORE. 

Itavemies of Singapore, (Conimiied). 

I n reporting (lie expediency or otherwise of establisliiog a 
monopoly on the articles of tobacco and salt at Singapore, I beg 
to submit the following considerations : — 

Tobacco. 

17. The only kind of tobacco in use and estimation among the 
Chinese and Malays of the Eastern Archipelago, is that which is 
of the growth and manufacture of China and Java, and being of 
a peculiar taste and texture, cannot be substituted by the tobacco 
of Bengal or other countries, to which these natives are imac- 
ciistomedo The tobacco consumed and exported at Singapore is 
solely the produce of tlie aforementioned countries, and if mono- 
polized by Government must still continue to be drawn from the 
same sources. Tlie consumption on the island is too trifling as 
yet to form the source of a revenue, and any expectation of a 
considerable rise in the export price, which must constitute the 
principal value of the monopoly, would be defeated by the facility 
with which tobacco could be sent from Java to Rhio, or even 
direct to the native ports, at a much lower rate than Government 
could afford to sell the same article at Singapore. It would also 
be difficult, in my opinion, to fix a tax on the internal consumption 
with reference to an unrestrained wholesale traffic, that would 
yield a certain sum to Government, 

Salt. 

18. Singapore is at present nearly wholly supplied with this 
article from Siam to the amount of between 50 and 60,000 piculs 
per annum or coyans 12 to 1,400 and exports from 11 to 1,200 
coyans per annum, the purchase price is from 20 to 25 Spanish 
dollars per coyan. It is carried from hence chiefly to the East 
Coast of Sumatra, and from thence finds its way into the interior, 
supplying extensive districts, greatly to the interruption and 
injusy of the Dutch trade in salt from other ports on the West 
Coast, the quality of the Siam salt being superior and better 
qualified to meet the vicissitudes of the climate in travelling, as 
well as being cheaper, the Dutch price at Padang being 6 

Continued from p. 419 of vol. YiU ; 1854. 
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per picul, or 276 ®s- per Siam coyau, witlioiil tlie expeiiee of 
transportation* 

19. Salt from tlie Coromandel Coast, was sold at public 
auction in Singapore, about a week ago, for 4 Spanisli dollars 
per coyan, so inferior is it considered to that of Siam. It is 
estimated that the Coast or Coromandel salt, without efen its 
first cost, could not be landed here for less than 30 Sicca ®s- per 
ton, of 16 piculs, which is 100 per cent dearer than the salt of 
Siam, that averages only 15 Sicca per picul, and if the profit 
which is to form the value of the monopoly is added, it will be 
considerably dearer. 

20. This profit, however, it must be observed, can only be 
estimated on the internal consumption of Singapore, because the 
natives without, will purchase salt 'wherever it is to be had cheap- 
est, and the Siam salt being eventually excluded to favour the 
introduction of that from the Coast, the junks which now import 
from Siam, must be driven from this port, to supply Rhio and the 
native markets which are at present furnished from Singapore, it 
is evident that the preference given by the junks to dispose of their 
salt at Singapore, is on account of its contiguity and safety, and 
the opportunity afforded of selling other articles at the same time, 
such as rice and oil, as well as of procuring the sort of returns 
that are preferred. 

21. The internal consumption of salt in Singapore is estimated 
at 12 coyans per month, or 144 coyans per annum, and is the only 
quantity on which the monopoly price can attach, subject never- 
theless to reduction by the many favorable situations for smug- 
gling the Siam salt into the island. Allowing 20 dollars per 
coyan, clear profit to Government, the revenue on this consump- 
tion would not exceed 2,880 dollars per annum, from which must 
be deducted the charge of storing, issuing, wasteage and ereclion of 
godowns, and this profit could only be derived by obliging the 
consumer to pay nearly 60 dollara for what he How gets at 20 and 
25 dollars, viz:— 

Price of 40 piculs or 1 coyan of Coromandel salt at 30 


Sicca Ss* per ton of 16 piculs. . Sea. Ss* 86 00 

or;............,.....*...,.., jio 00 
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Add estimated profit 20 00 


Dollars 60 00 


This small profit is, further, only procurable at the sacrifice o 
a considerable portion of the Siam trade at present carried on at 
Singapore, The trade in cocoanut oil from Siam is nearly of the 
same Take with the salt, and will disappear with it, because it is 
imported on the salt junks. 

22. If the price of Siam salt is enhanced at Singapore by its 
being received into the Government monopoly, it may afford a 
fair opportunity for the Dutch Company (who I understand have 
some views of obtaining the salt monopoly of J ava from the Go- 
vernment) to send salt to Ehio, and assume that superiority in the 
market which Singapore now possesses, owing to the better quality 
of Siam salt over that of Java, as 20 to 25, but which would them 
no longer exist, on account of the cheapness of the Java salt, whicht 
is stated to be deliverable at one of the Eastern ports on Java at 
7 rupees per coyan of 27 piculs. 

23. It becomes also a matter of consideration how far it would 
be politic to frame revenue regulations producing an uneertaia 
profit, inadequate to the effect they would have of improving the 
commerce of the rival port within a few miles of Singapore which 
a monopoly on the part of government on salt and tobacco would 
in my opinion tend to produce. In this and several other 
instances, the parity between Singapore and Pinang does not 
exist. Rhio is a check to all attempts of raising a revenue by 
enhancing the price of merchandize that is the produce, manufac- 
ture and export of the Dutch ports, and consequently it behoves 
this government to use every means of preserving the present 
superiority of competition by enabling the merchants to sell at 
prices if not below, at least equal to their competitors. 

^ ^ « * * * * ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 m 0 

27. My enquiries have extended to the subject of mast cutting 
for junks, and the following is the result:-— 

30. Every large junk from Canton carries back to China 2 
new masts cut and made in the neighbourhood. Four of these 
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vessels laave visited this year and the following is a statement of 
the prime cost and probable sale in China of the spars about to be 
carried away by them « 

1st junk— 1 Mainmast, 92 feet long, 9| feet circumference; 

prime cost *^400, probable sale ^1,800* 

1 Foremast, 72 feet length, 7 feet circumference; prime cost 
200 dollars, probable sale 320 dollars. 

2nd Junk— 1 Mainmast, 96 feet lengtb, 9| feet circumference ; 
prime cost 450 dollars, probable sale 2,200 dollars. 

1 Foremast, 80 feet length, 8 feet circumference; prime cost 
250 dollars, probable sale 340 dollai*s. 

3rd Junk — 1 Mainmast, 94 feet length, 9J feet circumference; 
prime cost 440 dollars, probable sale 2,100 dollars, 

1 Foremast, 78 feet length, 7 feet 8 inches circumference ; 
prime cost 240 dollars, probable sale 330 dollars. 

4th Junk— 1 Mainmast, 88 feet in length, 8 feet 8 inches 
circumference; prime cost 400 dollam, probable sale 2,100 dollars. 

31. Of the above 8 spars, six have been cut in islands and 
places without the jurisdiction of Singapore, but still on islands 
under the authority of His Highness the Sultan of Rhio, viz ; 
Poolow Boolar and Soonghye Tring, the other two were cut on 
an island within the Singapore districts, which are said not to afford 
spars of sufficient magnitude. 

32. It is thus evident that a duty levied can easily be evaded 
by a supply to be provided where our jurisdiction does not extend. 

33. Having thus submitted all the information I have had it 
in my power to collect on the subject of revenue, I must crave the 
favorable consideration of the Honorable the Governor in Council^ 
if the result does not correspond with their expectations, bat, as 
I have considered it a sacred duty to display the truth, as attested 
by experience on the few points of reports, I with deference submit 
the final decision to their better judgment, whether the regulations 
at present in force (already before the Government) are not consi- 
dered adequate to existing circumstances and the prosperity of 
Singapore as a commercial dep6t and a young settlement, or whe- 
ther it will be prudent and necessary to add thereto or extend them, 
—respectfully offering my own opinion that any material alloration 
in the present systeni is tmnecessary, with reference to the original 
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object of foniiing the establishment, and until the island is more 
cleared, agriculture more resorted to, and the popiilatiou become 
more settled and identified with the soiL 

I have the honor to be, &c.. 

(Signed) J ohn Prince, 

'Eesident Coimcillor. 

Singapore, 7th April, 1827. 

List of PiMic Servants and LJm'opean Inhabitants residing 
at Singapore f March^ 1827. 

Hon’ble John Prince, Esq., Resident Councillor. 

Edward Presgrave, Esq., Deputy Resident, Malay Translator. 
S. G. Bonham, Esq., Assistant Resident, in charge of the 
Police and Convicts. 

Revd. R. Burn ; Chaplain. 

Captain W. Flint, R.N. ; Assistant Master Attendant and Post 
Master. 

Captain C. E. Davis ; Garrison Staff*. 

Lieut. P. Jackson ; Executive Oificer. 

W. Montgomerie, M.D. 5 Residency Assistant Surgeon. 

Extra Covenanted Servant from BencooUn. 

R, G. Perreau. 


Assistants attached to different officers. 
Resident's and Secretari/s office. 

J, F. Burrows. 

W. Hewetson. 

J. D’Remedios. 


Accountant's and Fag Office. 

R. Winter. 

T. H. Bell. 

Folice Office and Convict Beparhnent. 
W. Campbell. 

J» Salmon 
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W. Holloway. 

Henry Gilbert, Constable^ 

Francis Cox, ditto. 

Robert- Macquire, ditto. 

Hilton, Overseer of Convicts. 

Master Attendant's Office^ 

Edward Coles 
John Leyden Siamee. 

Post Office, 

Edward Coles. 


Commissioners Court of Mequesis, 
Edward Presgrave. i 

S-.G. Bonham. } Commissioners 

W. Holloway, Clerk. 

Francis Cox, Bailiff. 


Iferchants and Houses of Agency, 
Messrs Almeida & Co. 

„ Armstrong, Crane & Co. 

„ Dalton, J. 

„ Farqubar, A. 

„ Guthrie and Clark. 

„ A. L. Johnston & Co. 

„ Mackenzie & Co. 

„ Maxwell & Co. 

„ Morgans, Hunter k. Co. 

„ Napier, Scott & Co. 

„ Purvis, J« 

„ Spottiswoodc, Connolly & Co. 

„ Syme & Co 

„ Thomas & Co. 


European Inhabitants, 

Bernard, F. J.j Agent to Lloyds and Notary Public 
Brown, J ensploy of Messrs Mackenzie & Co. 
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Bruce, Jas. R.; employ of Messrs Amstrong k Co. 

ColemaB^ G. I>.| Civil Architect 

Biieman^ W. 

DeSilva, Martinus ; employ of Lieutenant Jackson. 

Douwe^ P. F. 

Ellisi John ; employ of Messrs Johnston & Co. 

Francis^ J • ; Tavern-keeper. 

Freeze, Frederick. 

Fraser, James ; employ of Messrs Maxwell & Co. 

Gordon, James. 

George, W. R. 5 employ of Messi*s Thomas k Co. 

Gummer, John. 

Hansen, H. F. 

Hawthorn, D. j Ship Carpenter. 

Hay, A.; of the firm of Messrs Johnston k Co. 

Hallpike, Stephen. 

Holloway, C. 

Hunter, R. 

Lardner, Thomas; in Mr Temperton’s employ. 

Laby, Thomas, Punch-house keeper. 

Loch, James ; Editor of the Singapore Chronicle. 

Macintosh, J. ; employ of Messrs Connolly k Co. 

Merry weather, W. ; employ of Messrs Syme k Co. 

Maia, F. de Silva Pinto ; Roman Catholic Priest. 

Matti, Miguel; Watch Maker. 

Milton, S. ; Missionary. 

Macdonald, William ; employ of Morgans, Hunter & Co. 
Martin, A. ; Surgeon. 

Moore, R. ; employ of Messrs Maxwell k Co. 

Napier, W. 

Napier, R. 

Page, W. ; employ of Morgans, Hunter & Co. 

Patton, W. P. ; of the Firm of Messrs Morgans, Hunter & Co. 
Peliing, R. E.; employ of Messrs Guthrie & Clark. 

Read, C. R. ; of the Firm of Johnston & Co. 

Ryan, G.; employ of Messrs Napier, Scott k Co. 

Shaw, W. D. ; of the Firm of Messrs Mackenzie & Co. 
Sweeting, S. I employ of Messrs Syme & Co. 
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Swititoiij Sliipwriglit 

Stewards W. ; employ of Messrs Tliomas k Co. 
Solomon, G. ; employ of Messrs Johnston k Co, 
Teroperton, W . ; Shipwright. 

Thomas, Charles. 

Thomas, C. S. 

Thomas, Josiali. 

Thomsen, C. IT. ; Missionary. 

Westerborgh, Punch-house keeper. 

Wright, John. 

Anmnian Merchants and others in their employ. 
Isaiah Zecliariah. 

Messrs Satoor and Stephen. 

Aristakus Sarkis and J. Maiiook. 

Carapit Phanoos. 

Johannes Simon 
Sarkis Aratoon Sarkis 

Seth Avieth Seth ; employ of Isaiah Zecliariah. 

Andrew Zecliariah ; empl oy of Isaiah Zecliariah. 

C. P. Zechariali 5 employ of Isaiah Zecliariah. 


Mates of Wages for Coolies ^* 0 . 

A Chinese cooly per day 8 fanams 37 Cents. 

Malay Do. G Do.. 20 „ 

Head Carpenter. 75 ,, 

Inferior Do 50 „ 

Head Bricklayer. 75 „ 

Inferior Do*..***....*........ 50 „ 

A Chinese cooly employed in plantation by the 

month J*6 per month 

A Malay Do Do.......« 5 „ 

Hours for cooly work, from | past 6 a. m. to 11 and from 1 
p. M. to \ past 5. 


No. 63. 

Messrs Almeidai Armstrong, Crane, Dalton, Giillirie, Hay, 
Hunter, Johnston, Mackenzie, Maxwell, Patton, W. Napier, H. 
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Napier, Parvis, Read, Spottiswoode, Connolly, Syme, dm es 
Thomas, Bernard, Brown, Bell, Brace, Coleman Kuninan, El m, 
Freeze, Frazer, George, Hansen, Hawthorn, Lardner, Laby, Loch, 

Merry weather, Milton, MacDonald, Martin, Page, Shaw, Swinton , 
Temperton, Salmon, C. F. Thomas, J. Thomas Thomsen, West- 

erborah, Gilbert, Cox, Macquire, J. Wright, Allpike, Gummei. 
British European inhabitants residing at Singapore. 

Havin<r been directed by the Hon’ble the Governor in Council 
to call upon all British European Inhabitants residing at this 
Settlement to exhibit the date of their arrival, occupation and 

license under which they reside, I request that you will transinit 

to mv office the information required for transmission to the 
Honorable the Governor in Council, as well as subscribe your 
names in acknowledgment of having perused this requisition. 

(Signed) John Prince, 

Resident Councillor* 

Singapore, March, 1827 . 


(Signed) 

?? 

jj 

n 

n 

J? 

$9 

n 

n 

99 

99 

?? 

39 
39 
99 
■ 99 


Inspected hy 

George Armstrong, (Signed) 


Thomas Owen Crane, 

John Dalton, i? 

A. Guthrie, 99 

Hugh Syme, « 

Graham Mackenzie, „ 

J. D. Maxwell, 

James Frazer, 39 

A. L. Johnstone „ 

George D. Coleman, „ 

Andrew Hay, 99 

C. R. Read, „ 

John Ellis, 99 

W. R. George, „ 

A. Martin, 

John Connolly, „ 

Wm. Spottiswoode, „ 


James R. Bruce, 
Frederick Freese, 
Wm. Temperton, 
J. Solomon, 
Charles Thomas, 
C. S. Thomas, 
Josiah Thomas, 

H. F. Hansen, 
Thomas Laby, 
Thomas Lardner, 
W. Page, 

S. Milton, 

T. H. Bell, 
Francis Cox, 
Daniel Hawthorn, 
H. Gilbert, 

R. Macquire, 
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(Signed) W* Merryweatlier, (Signed) Stephen Hallpike^ 

William P. Paton, Eobert Hiinter, 

„ William MacDonald, „ John G-iraiineF, 

„ James loch, „ W* D» Shaw* 

Report upon the present state of the Bomrd>h Companfs 
Botanical Garden at Singapore^ February^ 1827* 

To the Hon^ble John Prince, Esq* 

Sir,— In laying the accompanying report upon the present state 
of the garden before you, it seems to me proper to mention that 
in the year 1822, it was proposed to Sir Stamford Eaffles by Dr 
Wallich, to establish a Botanical and Experimental Garden, for 
the purpose of forming a depdt for plants, from the circumjacent 
parts of the world, for which purpose Singapore seemed admirably 
adapted by its central situation and mild climate, by means of 
which plants indigenous to countries situated in high latitudes, 
might more easily be naturalized to a tropical climate, at the same 
time the experiment of cultivating spices was to be tried and if 
found to succeed might be carried on to any extent necessary* 
Dr Wallich proposed to me to take charge of the garden, but at 
the same time told me that as the thing was upon a small scale 
my services must be gratuitous. I readily assented to his pro* 
posal and was in consequence put in charge by the lieutenant 
Governor. When Dr Wallich left Singapore he promised to send 
one of his experienced assistants from the Botanical Garden at 
Calcutta, who would give me the necessary aid in the Botanical 
department. In the mean time the lieutenant Governor ordered 
an allowance of $60 per mensem, for the support of an establish* 
ment and to cover contingent charges for tools, building and 
repairing of huts for the workmen, and I was directed to go on 
with the necessary operation of clearing the ground and planting 
out the spices and taking care of those already planted by lieut. 
Colonel Farquhar, until I should obtain the promised aid from 
Calcutta! but from causes of which I am ignomnt, I have never 
heard from Dr Wallich further upon the subject My attention 
has been therefore turned solely to the cultiration of the spices 
which appeared to thrive uncommonly well Some of the nutmeg 
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trees liave been in pretty good bearing since last year and the 
finest of the fruit I have planted out as soon as ripe^ by means 
of which there are now upwards of 200 young plants^ the produce 
of the gardenjf now in the nursery. The clove trees, though one 
or two showed appearance of blossoms last year, have never yet 
produced fruit, but this year there is a show of buds which if 
they come to perfection will turn out a very abundant crop. The 
trees are in general very healthy and well grown for their age, 
and though we labour under tbe great disadvantage of not being 
able to procure manure, from tbe scarcity of cattle at this place, 
the appearance of the plants is admitted by Mr Lewis and other 
gentlemen wbo have had considerable experience in the cultivation 
of spices to be equal, if not superior to those at Bencoolen, where 
the trees were well manured. I have thought it proper to form the 
ground upon which the plants stand into a series of terraces 18 
feet broad and which are a little inclined towards the hill side, by 
means of this the rain which falls is retained a longer time and m 
prevented from washing away (which it did before) the richest 
and best mould formed by the decay of vegetable matter. A brick 
wall with pillars and intervals of wood work was built in front of 
the garden and I have planted a Chinese bamboo fence round the 
hill side. The low ground has been partially drained and roads 
made, but from tbe small number of people employed the attention 
which the other operations require makes it difficult to keep the 
roads in such order as might otherwise be desirable. Eleven free 
labourei's are employed, paid from the established allowance, also 
three convicts who had been employed in the cultivation of spices 
at Bencoolen, but as they only work 6 hours per diem, they do 
not go through much labour. The following is a statement of the 
plants, which I have devided into 4 classes, the 1st class includes 
the plants from 6 to 8 yearn old some of which are in bearing, 6 
of the nutmeg trees may be said to be in good bearing anda consi- 
derable number partially so. The sex of those which come under 
the head of doubtful is unknown from want of flowers or fruit, but 
which if females may be expected to come very soon into bearing. 
The 2nd class includes those plants which are under 6 years old. 
The 3rd class those planted. The fourth the plants still in the 
nursery. 
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Nutmegs, Cloves, 

1st Class-Males , * 50i 1st Class* * «.#.**»*«* 49 

Femles. 61 i 139 2iid Class*...* 37 
Doubtful. 38 ^ 3rd Class * . * . « ^ 22 

2iid Class 72 4th Class. . 200 

3rd Class. ® . . 88 «-—-<* 

4th Class— Total.. 308 

Plants from Beocoo- About 6 of 1st Class clove have 

len 113 a great number of buds^ the 

Singapore seed. ..... 207 others are well grown and may 

«— be expected to bear in the course 
Total 619 of a year. 

It is also worthy of remark that several of those which I have 
put under the head of male nutmeg trees bear a good number of 
fruits and might therefore with propriety come under the class of 
Monacma instead of the Diaciae under which they are ranked by 
Botanists. 

Upon the subject of the utility and advantages of the garden, 
I beg your indulgence to a few observations I have ventured to 
make upon the subject 

By the cession of Bencoolen to the Dutch, they have become 
possessed of almost the only check we had upon their monopoly of 
the valuable spice trade ; for the hitherto limited culture of spice 
at Prince of Wales Island can supply but a small part of an 
article so much in demand, and I am not aware of the extent of 
cultivation at the Island Bourbon, to form a judgment how far it 
would prove a check upon the Dutch, but it being also under a 
foreign flag we cannot look to it as a permanent source of supply. 
The cultivation of spices in oar settlements appears therefore to 
me to be a subject deserving the attention of Government, for, 
ilthough operations of this nature are generally speaking more 
j:>rofitably conducted by private individuals, yet so few have the 
means or inclination to enter upon a speculation from which no 
returns can he obtained for 7 or 8 years, that it will most likely 
be neglected. But it appears to me that this place possesses 
peculiar facilities for Government to carry on such operations. 
There is a great extent of groundquitc unoccupied and well adapted 
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for the purpose, if we may judge from the result of tliC' experiment 
hitherto carried on, upon which the convicts might be most 
usefully employed in clearing the ground, and cultivating the 
spices until such time as the trees began to produce, when perhaps^ 
the best system won Id be to divide the plantations into gardens of 
a proper size for the management of private individuals, to whom 
they could be farmed for any terms of ye ars that might seem most 
advantageous for both parties. Numbers of industrious Chinese 
would be glad of an opportunity of employing themselves in a way 
so congenial to their habits and inclinations, and I have no 
doubt that many Europeans would be inclined to embark in a 
business which would give returns in the course of a year. But 
unless Government take a lead in it, I am much afraid that it will 
be almost entirely neglected and that the trade will fall into the 
hands of the Dutch, an opportunity they will not be slow to take 
advantage of or they will act very differently from their usual 
policy. In some degree to prevent which the garden seems to me 
to afford the means of raising such a supply of young plants 
as will meet any demand for plants for Government use, and 
private individuals might also be supplied with plants if they felt 
inclined to cultivate. I trust that the interest of the subject will be 
my apology for having encroached so much upon your valuable 
time* 

I have, &c. 

[Signed] W. Montgomerie, 
Superintending Botanical Experimental Garden. 
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NOTIS TO IIiLUSTBATE THE OENEAiOST OE THE MAIiATAN 
EOTAI EAMHES.* 

1 For deduction from Alexander the Great to Tarsi Badarus, 

the 'first in this list, see “Table of Descents, from Eajah ICidah 

Hindee to Tarsi Badarus.” « _e , 

2. The dates over each of the kings are taken from Crawford, 
who gives Van der Worm, Valentijn and Marsden as his autho- 
rities. It will be observed that these dates do not agree with the 
statements of the annalist, as for example from the accession of 
Eajah Ketchil Besar, 2nd king of Singapore in 1208, till the acces- 
sion of Sultan hlahomed Shah in 1276. There are 6 kings in 
lineal succession from father to son, yet the whole time allowed is 
68 years, or 11 years for a generation. Eleven years might be 
admitted as the length of a reign in collateral successions but 
of course cannot be received in descents from father to son. 

We must therefore either reject the annalist’s statements of 
lineal successions or Mr Crawford’s chronology. Suppose for the 
sake of argument we choose the latter course, and accept as our 
earliest ascertained date the introduction of Mahomedanism, in the 
reign of Sultan Mahomed Shah in 1276, the first of his reign. 
Seven kings reigned and allowing 25 years for each reign, which will 
be perhaps as fair a calculation as can be fixed on, we have Singa- 
nore founded in 1101, and the dates of each reign as follows:— 

^ A. D. 


Sri Tribuana Hi*! 

,, Vicrama Vira...... 1126 

„ Rama Vicrama 1151 

„ Maharajah 1176 

Rajah Secunder Shah 1201 

,, Ahmed .................... 1226 

RadinTengah 1251 

Sultan Mahamed 1276 


3. Considerable confusion exists in the annals with regard to 
the younger branch of the Singapore family— the Bandahara Tun 
Perpatih Besar, the son of Eajah Ketchil Mudah called Tun Per- 
natli PermukaBenaja, the first Bandahara, is said in the XI annal 


* The accompanying Tables arc su] 

Malayn or Malay Annals, with notes, 
and 6th Vols. of this 


iplementary to the ** Abstract of the Sijara 
»y T. Braddell,.!^.*^, published in the mh 





Triuepotis nep- 
tisjt 


T» ^ ^ miglit Iiaye manrM a damlitef of Tiiii 

Tulos, bora in 1210 or 1260 , wlieE that cM^ was 40 years om 
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to liave been appointed Punghuiii Bandari. This was after the in- 
troduction of Maliomedaiiism in 127 6. Tun Perpatih, son of the first 
Bandahara, must have been born between the year 1200 and 1210 
by Mr Crawford’s chronology and about 1130 by that offered here, 
so in either case he could not have been appointed Piinghuln 
Bandari in 1726. I have added Tun Perpatih Besar as a son of 
Tun Perpatih Tuloa and thus the difficulty may be overcome^ and 
as shown in the prefixed table, the B daughters of Tun Perpatih 
Tulos might have married the B sons of Bajah Ahmed and Tun 
Perpatih Besar himself might have married Tun Cudu daughter 
of Sriwah Bajah and the divorced wife of Sultan Mansur Shah. 

This system will not be so singular if we recollect the Asiatic 
custom of marriages — that is, men marry at different periods of 
life,chusing a new wife after the last has lost her charms and beauty® 
This table is given in order to point out the possibility in point 
of time of a marriage having taken place between Tun Perpatih 
Besar and Tun Cudu, even with a full allowance of time for each 
descent from father to son. According to Mr Crawford’s dates Tun 
Perpatih Tulos might himself have married Tun Cudu. 

4. According to Mr Crawford’s chronology Eadin Tengah, 
3rd king of Malacca, is omitted, and only two years allowed from 
the accession of Bajah Ahmed, 2nd king of Malacca, to that of 
Sultan Mahomed Shah, the 4th king, yet the annalist expressly 
states the Badin Tengah was son of ,]^jah Ahmed, and Sultan 
Mahomed son of Badin Tengah. 

5. The dates subsequent to the iutroduction of Mahomedanism 
appear to irequire revision. Mahomed Shah reigned according to 

Mr Crawford from 1276 to 1332 or.®*®. 56 years. 

Sultan Abu Shehed from 1332 to 1334 or 2 years. This 

date agrees with the Annalist who informs us that 
monarch reigned 1 year and 5 months and was 
succeeded by his brother Sultan Muzaffer who reign- 
ed from 1334 to 1374 or 40 „ 

Sultan Mansur reigned from 1374 to 1447 or ..•«**. . 73 „ 

Sultan Alaoodin reigned from 1447 to 1477. ........ 30 „ 

Sultan Mahmud reigned from 1477 to 1513 or. . « • « . • 36 „ 

5 j 235 ye ars. 

' ' 47 , , 
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excladiBg Sultan Abu Shehed we liare thus 47 years for eacli 
descent from father to son. By assuming that Mabomedanisiii 
■was introduced in the reign of Eajab Besar Mudah, whose title^ 
not given by the Annalist, might have been Mahomed, we^nay 
add two kings totlio period of 235 years and thus obtain 33 1 years 
for each reign, a period though long more likely to be correct than 
the other. 

0. There is considerable confusion in the account of Sultan 
Mahmud’s reign, the Prince under whose rule Malacca -was taken 
by the Portuguese. By the Malayan Annals it appears that 
Sultan Mahmud abdicated in favour of his son Ahmed before 
the arrival of the Europeans, hut that he returned to power and 
conducted tlie defence of Malacca. After the capture of his capi- 
tal he and his son Ahmed after flying in different directions went 
together to Pahang and thence Mahmud went to Bentan where he 
settled himself, while Ahmed went to Bukit Bata where he died. It 
does not appear from the Annals that Ahmed survived his father ; 
indeed that prince’s enjoyment of power was confined to Malacca, 
apparently to the short period his father remained absent from 
the seat of government during his abdication. The kingdom of 
Johore was founded by Mahmud after the destruction of Bentan by 
Mascarenhas in 1526. There can be no doubt of the name of the 
founder, as he is identified by Portuguese writers as the same 
Mahmud who governed Malacca when the Portuguese arrived. 
It is not improbable that on his death he was succeeded by his 
son by Tun Eatima, by name Alaoodin Bayait Shah, which would 
be in 1529, so that Ahmed’s name ought more properly to be 
omitted from the Johore list. The three first kings in the Johore 
list are to be found in the Malacca table. 

Mr Crawford, Vol. II. p. 489, makes Ahmed ascend the throne 
of Johore in 1513 (Johore was not then founded), and in the 
next page he has Mahomed the ex-king of Malacca blockading 
Malacca. The best explanation of the confusion is that above 
attempted, that Ahmed died duiinghis father’s lifetime, and never 
sat on the throne of Johore, and that on or before Hs death his 
father Mahmud resumed the reigns of government. 

NOTE TO ILLUSTKATE THE TABLE OF JOHORE LATER KINGS. 

The origin of the connexion of the Bugghese with the South of 
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the Malayan Penmsnla is involred in obscurity. There is little 
to be found on the subject in any of the English writings. Erom 
Dutch accounts it would appear that about the commencement of 
last oentury, (Mr Newbold says 1719), Johore was overrun by 
Menangkabows from Siak. The Bugghese who had long carried 
on a profitable trading intercourse with Johore and had acquired 
considerable influence in the Government of that empire, found 
their influence greatly diminished by the presence of the intruders 
and determined to take steps for the removal of the difficulty. 
In 1726 Klana Jaya Putra, accompanied by two of his relatives 
Dayang Palu and Dayang Pranee, came over to Ehio where he 
collected a force for the expulsion of the Menangkabows. The 
Sultan of Johore, Abdul Jalil,had been killed at the mouth of the 
Pahang river by the Siak chief Eajah Ketchil, who proclaimed 
himself king of Johore. The Bugghese attacked the usurper and 
finally succeeded in expellmg him and in retaking the whole of 
Johore. After this success Jaya Putra did not himself demand 
royal power, but, with his followers, restored the government to 
SuHman, the eldest son of the late Abdul JaHL In reward for his 
valuable services Jaya Putra was appointed to the hereditary office 
of Eajah Muda of Ehio, an office not before known in the Malacca 
or Johore empire; and the island of Ehio, the great place of 
resort of his countrymen for trade, was made over to his own rule, 
as a vassal of Johore; but, as to internal management, inde- 
pendant. He also received in marriage the hand of Tuanku 
Aioo, a near relative of the late Sultan. 

The present Tumonggong at Singapore is descended from Eajah 
Eatima Daiang Pranee, the issue of this union, who married 
Tuanku Tengah, the sister of Sultan Suliman, and had a daughter, 
named Eajah Mah Moonah, who, in turn, married the then 
Tumonggong, and by him had two children, Daiang Chela and 
Daiang KetcbiL The latter was the grandfather of the present 
Tumonggong of Singapore, who is thus of Bugghese blood. 

Daiang Palu, brother of Elana Jaya Putra, received the hand of 
a sister of Sifltan Suliman, and by her had a son named Tuanku 
Putri, who, in turn, married his cousin, Tuanku Jaleel, daughter 
of Sultan Suliman. The issue of this marriage was Mahamed 
who died in 1809, leaving two sons by wives of inferior birth. 
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One of those sons^ named Honssainj afterwards became Sultan 
of Singapore^ under the auspices of the English, and made oYer 
the Island of Singapore to Sir Stamford Eaffles, The other was 
Ahdulrahman, the friend of the Butch ; and named by them Sultan 
of Lingga. Sultan Houssain left four legitimate chEdren, by his 
Sultana Purboo, the eldest, named All, is the present, representa- 
tive of the family, but is without title or power. Sultan Abdul- 
rahman of Binga left a son, named Mahamed, who died in 1841, 
when his son the present Sultan of Linga, succeeded to his 
honours. 

Baiang Palu, in addition to the above named issue by royal mar- 
riage, had also two sons Eajah SaUeh and Eajah Hadjee and two 
daughters by a wife of inferior birth. One of these sons, Saleh, 
was sent to the Bugghese Colony at Salangore, and afterwards 
became Eajah of that place. He was succeeded, at Salangore, by 
his son Eajah Ibrahim, the father of Mahomed, the present Eajah 
of Salangore. 

Elana Jaja Putra, on his decease, was succeeded at Ehio by 
Baiang Pranee, his nephew, better known as Baiang Cambodian, 
or the Murhum Jangoot. He, in turn, was succeeded by his 
cousin, Rajah Hadjee, the same who attacked Malacca in 1782, 
and brother of the Eajah of Salangore, who was succeeded by his 
grand nephew Eajah Ali. On Rajah All’s death his cousin 
Rajah Jaffar, son of Eajah Hadjee, succeeded. Abdulrahman, 
the late Eajah Moodah, succeeded Jaffar, and on his death his 
brother Eajah All became Eajah Moodah, which dignity he now 
enjoys. This account, which wil appear more clearly in the 
accompanying tabular form, shows the strong Bugghese eozmexion 
which has existed for the last century with Johore, leaving a pure 
Bugghese King of Salangore, and a Eajah Moodah at Ehio, half 
blood in the Sultanat, and half blood in the family of the Tu« 
monggong. 
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ai'BANSI/ATIOS OS’ THE MAEAXAH LAWS OE THE PEIKCIPAEITX 

OE JOHOB. 

Hiring and Borrowing, 

Ie a free man employ the slave of another with the knowledge 
of his master and the master receive the profits of the slave’s 
lahour, such master shall he answerable for any property entrusted 
to the slave. 

If a man employ the slave of another without the master’s know- 
ledge, the master shaU not be answerable for any loss incurred in 
the slave’s misconduct or neglect, nor shall the slave himself be 
liable to any punishment. 

If a slave be hired to climb a tree with the knowledge- and 
consent of his master, and if he fall and be killed or fracture a limb 
it shall be deemed a misfortune only and no restitution shall 
be made by his employer. 

If one borrow a slave of another and the master shall have said 
for what purpose do you borrow your servant’s slave” and the 
borrower have answered ‘‘for such and such a purpose” in this 
case he who borrowed shall make restitution to the amount of two- 
thirds of the slave’s value. 

If a man borrow a slave for the purpose of climbing trees and 
say to the master “peradventure he may be killed or maimed” and 
the master shall have replied “if he be killed let him be killed and 
if he be maimed let him be maimed,” and this slave be killed, the 
borrower shall make restitution to the extent of one-third of his 
value only, or in the event of his being wounded or hurt, defray 
the expense of curuig him and restoration to his master. 

If a man hire the slave of another and employ him in diving 
without the knowledge of his master, and he be drowned, the 
borrower shall make restitution to the extent of one-half of the 
slave’s value. 

If in such a case the slave shall have been employed in diving 
with the knowledge of his master, the borrower shall make resti- 
tution to be extent of one-third of the slave’s value only, for the 
slave was fairly employed for hire. 


If a man borrow a buffalo and secure him in a pen near to 
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his dwelling and lie sliould te killed bj a tiger, or lost, tbe borrower 
shall paj oiie»balf of Ms value. 

If the borrower place the buffalo in a situation distant from 
his dwelling and he be killed by a tiger or be lost, the borrower 
shall make restitution to the full amount. This is the law concern- 
ing animals. 

If a man borrow the female slave of another, and cohabit with 
her, he should he fined, if such cohabitation be contrary to the 
woman’s inclination, one tahil and one paha, or with her consent 
five mas. 

If a man borrow a female slave of another and cohabit with her, 
she being a virgin, he shall be fined 10 mas, a piece of cloth, a 
coat, a dish of areca and betel, and be directed to make an obeis- 
ance to the owner of the slave. 

If in such case the woman have been a widow the fine shall 
only be five mas. This is the law of the town, of the villages, the 
creek and hay and the distant dependencies, that no one presum- 
ing on his own importance may oppress the unprotected slaves. 

If a person borrow a buffalo and employ it in dragging wood, 
should it die accidentally, the borrower shall make restitution to 
the extent of one-half the price. 

If a person borrow a buffalo and employ it in dragging wood 
and it die from some obvious cause, the borrower shall make resti- 
tution to the full extent at the price. 

If buffaloes be borrowed for any other use whatever and they 
die, the law is the same as in the case of dragging wood. 

If a man borrow a buffalo and say to the owner, your servant 
means to 'employ it in a mill or in ploughing,” and forthwith he 
employs it in dragging wood or such like labour, and the buffalo 
die, the borrower shall make restitution to the full extent 'of the 
value for Ms breach of contract with the owner of the buffalo. 

If a person borrow a buffalo, ox, or goat, and secure them in 
a pen and they die suddenly, or be lost, he shall make restitution 
to the extent of half the price. 

If a man borrow a buffalo, ox, or goat, and the value of the 
animal be fixed beforehand and it die, the borrower shall inak© 
restitution according to the price determined on. 
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According to the law of God the price of eyeiy borrowed article 
should b© fixed beforehand with the owner thereof, for in every 
act of borrowing it is reijuired that the terms be distinct and 
certain. 

If a man borrow a bill-hook and use it in shaving rattans or 
wood and it be broken he shall make restitution to the amount of 
half its value. 

If a man borrow a knife and use it legitimately in shaving rat- 
tans or wood and it be broken, he shall restore one half its price ; 
but should such knife be employed by him to hack or chop timber 
and it be broken, he shall restore its full value, for hacking and 
chopping is not the proper use of such an impliment. 

But it is to be understood that in all cases where a previous 
engagement has been entered into no restitution is required. 

If a man borrow an oar and use it as a paddle, or a paddle be 
employed as an oar and they be broken or injured the borrower 
shall restore the full value. 

Bailment. 

If goods be given in charge to an artist to make up — such as to 
a blacksmith, a joiner, a goldsmith, a silversmith, a coppersmith, 
tinsmith, or taylor, and they be lost, such artist shall be compel- 
led to make restitution to the full amount. 

If a man give goods to an artist to make up and he neglect to 
pay Mm wages, it shall be lawful for the artist to pawn the goods 
in question after the expiration of one month, provided it be done 
in the presence of two or three witnesses, being freemen. 

Property in Land, 

If a man occupy gardens or orchards belonging to another, who 
is absent, the temporary occupant shall keep possession of the 
ground but the original owner shall be entitled to one-third of the 
produce. 

If the occupant refuse to divide the produce and maliciously 
cut down the trees, the original owner shall on complaint to the 
Magistrate be entitled to one quarter of the value of the trees so 
destroyed. 

But the cases in which the original planter or owner of fruit 
trees can have no redresSj are those in which the land on which 
they stand shall have been permitted to be occupied by the sove- 
reign or Ms principal officers. 
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If a man rent orchards or fruit gardens and it be proved that 
the trees yield no fruit during the tenant’s occupation, the owner 
of the gardens shall be fined in double the amount of the rent* 
But this law shad not apply to gardens of cocoaiiuts or of areca 
palms. 

If the tenant of a garden or orchard discover treasure or other 
valuables on the ground he occupies, he shall be entitled to one- 
third of the amount, and the remaining two-thirds shall go to the 
owner of the ground. 

If any one discover treasure or valuables on lands which he has 
been permitted to occupy by the king or his officers, he shad be 
entitled to one-half, and the King or Lord from whom he has 
received the ground shall receive the other half. 

If a man occupy the plantation of another while he is absent, 
either by accident, or in consequence of having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the prince, and he use or sed the produce, the original 
owner he shad have redress. 

Land is of two kinds — appropriated and unappropriated. The 
last has no owner, for it has no mark to indicate appropriation and 
therefore cannot be the subject of litigation. 

He who reclaims such land and builds thereon shall not be 
molested in his possession. 

The indications of land appropriated, are wells, fruit trees, signs 
of culture, and if any one interfere with such land he shad be 
subject to prosecution. 

If any one forcibly enter upon sucb appropriated land he shall 
he fined ten mas or at the discretion of the Magistrate according 
to the extent of the land so entered upon. 

If a mail makes a vdlage and garden upon appropriated land 
not knowi|ig it has an ovmer and the owner return he shall be 
entitled to one-third of the produce. 

If a man cultivate appropriated marsh rice land, not knowing it 
has an owner, in this case also the latter shad be entitled to one- 
third of the produce. 

If a man occupy the ground of another prepared for upland 
culture, he shall he fined ten mas. 

If a man trespass upon such ground he shall be fined one tahil 
andonepaha. 
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If a num'ber of iieiglibours unite to clear, cultivate and fence in 
a portion of forest land, and one out of tlie number neglecting to 
build his portion of the fence wild hogs or cattle shall destroy 
the corn, the person so neglecting to construct his fence shall be 
compelled to make good the corn which shall have been destroyed^ 

If a man steal the materials of a fence and the owner meet him 
he shall be authorized to seize whatever he has about his person, 
such as a kriss, cleaver, knife, or spear, to bind the offender and, if 
a free man, to carry him to the Magistrate or if a slave to his master. 

If a person go to hunt with toils, or nets or decoys, or to fish in 
rivers or lakes, it shall not be lawful for the person id authority 
over the land to hinder him, for the animals he goes in q^uest of 
are wild animals. 

If however a man take a rich bee-hive without the knowledge 
of the owner of the ground, it shall be lawful for the latter to 
seize it and take it from him, and he shall he further fined to the 
extent of half a tahil. It is true the bees are wild animals but 
the hives afforded the owner of the ground a regular and certain 
revenue. 

Client and Agent. 

If a man appoint another his attorney or agent in a matter 
concerning gold, silver, cloth, corn, or any thing else whatever, 
and say to him ^Meliver such and such things to my brother,” and 
the agent does so, there shall be no dispute concerning the matter. 
But if such agent instead of giving such goods to his principars 
brother shall deliver them to his child, or to his heir — he shall be 
considered to have offended and compelled, if such child or heir 
be of bad character, to make restitution to the full amount of the 
property, but if of good character only to the extent of one-half. 

But when such a case comes before the Magistrate, he shall 
demand the letter of attorney, and if none such exist, the agent 
shall not be compelled to make restitution. 

If an agent deliver goods or property contrary to the instruc* 
tions of his constituent, but with the knowledge and consent of the 
Magistrate, he shall not be deemed responsible. 

Trespasses. 

If a person kill an ox or buffalo in the owner’s pen, the offender 
shall make good the price of the buffalo, and moreover be fined 
one tahil and' one paha. . . 
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If a man without cans? kill an ox or a buiFalo or a goat grazing 
in a meadow^ his contumacy shall be punished by causing him to 
pay the price of the cattle so killed and fining him ten mas» 

If a man set fire to the forest upon another personas upland 
ground by accident or otherwise out of season, he shall be com* 
pelled to clear the ground effectually so as to fit it for culture® 

If in this case the fire shall have been spread by a person of 
rank upon the upland of the common people, both parties shall 
jointly sustain the expense of efiectually clearing the ground for 
culture® 

If a man going up or down a river against the stream and being 
fatigued, rests himself at a weir or net, the owner, should he meet 
him, may deprive him of the fish, but he shall not he deemed to 
have committed any offence. 

If a person however in ascending or descending a river with 
the tide stop at a weir or net and take fish and the owner meet 
him, he shall be fined half a tahil and the fish shall be seized and 
taken from him. 

If any person carry oflF the pole or boat hook of another, if such 
pole or boat hook be made of the bintangore wood he shall be 
fined 5 copangs and if of the tabrao wood 5 mas, as a warning that 
no one shall make free with the property of another. 

Accidents from Cattle, 

If a buffalo or an ox be placed by the owner in a public 
thoroughfare and wound the passengers with its horns, the owner 
shall pay a fine of one tahil and one paha. 

If in this case the wounded persons die, the owner of the ox 
or buffalo shall pay the fine of blood (literally the price of the 
person) for he has offended by placing cattle where they should 
not be. This is the custom. 

If a vicious ox or buffalo be tied in the forest and in a situation 
where it is not customary for people to pass and he wound or kill 
any one, it shall be lawful to kill or slaughter such ox or buffalo. 

If a vicious ox or buffalo wound or kill other cattle of the same 
description, such ox or buffalo shall be secured only, and the owner 
directed to take care of it, and if any one kill it, he shall pay a 
fine equal to one-half the price of such ox or buffalo. 

If a man stab the ox or buffalo of any officer of stale, whether 
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siicli animal be dangerous or nof, he shall become the slave of the 
owner of the cattle. 

If the ox or buffalo of any other person than an officer of state 
butts at a man^ and he stabs and kills it, it shall be deemed no 
offence. 

If such buffalo beinsj tied in an improper place, is stabbed by 
any one without having butted at him, the person so stabbing 
shall be fined in the full value of the ox or buffalo. 

If a vicious ox or buffalo be doing mischief at or near a fenced 
dwelling, it shall be lawful, if at night, to kill such ox or buffalo- 
But if he be killed in the day time, the person killing shall restore 
half the price of such ox or buffalo. 

If In such a case the ox or buffalo be afterwards killed in the 
plain, the forest, or the highway, out of malice, the offender shall 
restore the value of the ox or buffalo and be fined ten mas. 

If a man secure a vicious buffalo for the ownei* which he could 
not secure for himself, he shall receive a reward of one-third of 
the value of the buffalo. 

If in this case the buffalo has not been exceedingly wild, the 
person securing him shall receive, if the buffalo be worth half a 
tahil, a reward of one mas, and if worth one paha of two copangs. 

If in this case the buffalo or ox have been so exceedingly wild 
as to be impatient of the sight of a human being, the person who 
secures it shall receive a reward of one-half his value. 

Wrecks* 

If persons meet others ehipwrecked at sea, and the latter say 
to the former, ^^take us and sell us or keep us as your slaves, but 
save our lives for we are perishing”; and they are rescued accord- 
ingly and are clothed and fed and it happens when both parties 
reach the land, that the shipwrecked persons are offered for sale, 
the magistrate in this case shall give redress and direct that one- 
half their estimated value sliall be given to those who have rescued 
them. 

If persons meet others at sea in want of provisions only and 
relieve them, the persons so relieved shall not be considered as 
slaves, but the magistrate shall direct them to pay to those who 
relieved them, each one paha. 

If shipwrecked persons are taken off a desert island, they shall 
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nol be considered as slaves^ but there shall be paid to the persons 
rescuing theiHj, for each free man 5 mas^ and for each slave 7 mas. 
If a fisherman find other fishermen at sea after being wrecked 
and without a boat, the person rescuing them shall be entitled to 
one paha from each of the persons rescuecL 

If in this case the fishermen have only lost their sails and pad- 
dles and they have still got their boat, they shall only pay a 
ransom at the rate of two mas each individiiaL 
If a boat which has drifted, be found by any one beyond the 
station of the fishing traps or weirs, such person shall be entitled 
to one-half the value of the. boat recovered ; but if such boat have 
drifted as far as the fishing traps or weirs, the recoverer shall be 
entitled to a ransom of one copang if such boat be five fathoms 
long, but if less two candarins. 

But it shall not be lawful to demand any ransom for a boat or 
vessel ■which has drifted, either when such boat has been cut from 
her mooring or has been stolen. Neither shall it be lawful to 
demand a ransom for the king's boat or the boat of any person of 
high rank belonging to the country, for the person who recovered 
a boat belonging to them must rely upon their bounty. 

If property be found in a boat which has diifted to sea, but not 
out of sight from the shore, the person who recovers the boat 
shall he entitled to one-third of the property, and the boat itself 
shall be subject to the customary ransom. 

But if such boat shall have drifted to sea out of sight from the 
shore, the property in her shall be equally divided between the 
person who recovers the boat and the owner. 

If one of the crew of a vessel find gold, silver, or other valuables, 
the commander shall be entitled to three-fourths of the amount 
If any one of the crew of a vessel, be he who he may, find a 
runaway slave, such slave shall be considered the property of the 
commander, and if the true owner claims him, he shall pay a 
ransom equal to one-half the price of the slave. 

If persons be found either shipwrecked at sea or stranded upon 
the shore, each person so saved shall pay to those who rescue 
them half a taWL 

If the persons so wrecked or stranded have saved their property 
they shall only pay one paha. 
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Accidents during a famine. 

If eitlier throngli tlie act of God or tlie invasion of an eiiemyj 
tlie coimtiy be afflicted with a famine and the poor shall say to 
the rich ^^give ns food and let us become your slaves and sell us/^ 
and those who have food give it, and it afterwards comes to pass 
that the famine disappears, and those who supplied the food are 
desirous of selling as slaves the persons who are thus relieved, the 
Magistrates shall not permit it, and the persons relieved shall be 
considered indebted only to the amount of one-half of their esti- 
mated value. 

If in such a case the person relieved be the slave of another, 
such slave shall work for the food which he received from four to 
six seasons, according to the circumstances, and then be restored to 
his master. 

If in the case the slave should die in the employment of the 
person who has relieved him, and the matter be made knowm to the 
Magistrate, the latter shall not be compelled to make good the 
price of the slave, but if due information be not given to the 
Magistj’ate, he shall pay one-half of the estimate value of the 
slave. 

Demotion. 

If a strange slave from abroad run away in the country, he shall 
not be restored, but through the special favour of the great. 

If a slave run away to a distant dependence of the city as far as 
one or two days' voyage, he shall be sold, and one-third of his 
price shall go to the chief of the district, and two-thirds be restored 
to his master, but if such slave run no further than the port 
(qiialia) his ransom shall only be three mas. 

If a slave run from within the walls of the town to the outside 
of the fort, his ransom shall be two cupangs. This is the custom 
of the land. 

Theft and Robbery, 

If a gang of thieves commit a robbery and one of the party 
only enters flio dwelling, that individual alone shall be punished 
by amputation of the hand, and tire rest suffer correctional punish- 
ment, which correctional punishment is as follows : — -The criminal 
shall be mounted on a white buffalo, have a posy of the shoe flower 
stuck belimd Ills ear, shall be shaded by a dish cover of leaves 
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in room of an umbrella, and shall have his face streaked with 
lime, with charcoal and with turmeric, and in this state shall be 
coodiicfed through the town in mock procession^ with the beat of 
the Crier’s gong, and should the stolen property be found it shall be 
suspended round his neck. Should the property have been made 
away with — in the event of the robber being a free mao, he shall 
become the slave of the owner of the property, and in the event 
of his being a slave, his lord or master shall make restituilion 
of the stolen goods. 

A thief convicted of stealing the produce of a garden, such as 
sugar-cane, ananas, betel leaf^ areca nut, fruits or garden stuffs 
shall not suffer mutilation. 

Should such thief be caught in the fact during the night and be 
stabbed to death by the proprietor of the garden, he shall die and 
no notice be taken of his death. 

If a garden be robbed and the thief not be discovered until day- 
time, the Magistrate shall fine him ten mas, and cause the stolen 
property to be hung round his neck, and in this condition cause 
him to be carried in mock procession round the town. 

Should the stolen property have been consumed the culprit shall 
be ordered to make pecuniary restitution as w^ell as pay the mulct 
of ten mas. 

If a man steal a prahii and it be found by the owner, the thief 
shall make restitution of the prahu, as well as pay the amount of 
the hire which might have been earned by such prahu and the 
punishment shall be a mulct of ten mas. This is the law respect- 
ing all persons who steal prahus. 

If a man steal a buffalo, ox, goat, fowls or ducks from their 
pens or coops, he shall be fined one tahil and one paha, and be 
made to restore the stolen cattle or poultry. 

If a man steal a goat from under the flooring of a house the 
Blagistrate shall cause the thief to make restitution and fine him 
ten mas. 

In this case if the thief be a slave his master shall be compelled 
to make restitution. These rules are according to the law of 
custom, but by the law of God the thief shall only be required to 
restore the prices of the animal stolen without paying a fine, 
if a man steal the slave of another and conceal him in his 
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hoiise^, and such slave be there discovered, the goods and chattels 
of the offender shall be subjected to confiscation. 

If a thief running away with a slave conceal such slave not in 
his house, but in a forest or in a boat or vessel, he shall only be 
fined 6 tahils. 

If a man steal a goat he shall be made to restore the value of 
the animal, be fined 5 mas, and be upbraided before the multitude^ 

If any of the crew or passengers of a ship steal or pilfer articles 
of gold or silver or any other property, their punishment shall be 
the same as if on shore. 

If a slave on board a ship commit theft and give the stolen 
property to his master, who does not make the affair known to the 
commander, the slave shall suffer amputation of his hand and the 
master shall be fined the usual fine for receiving stolen property. 

If a slave on board a ship accuse a freeman of a theft and there 
be no witnesses and no evidence, he shall be punished as if on shore, 
that is to say suffer amputation of a hand, or pay the customary 
fine of one taliil and one paha, because he has presumed unjustly 
to accuse a freeman. 

Kidnapping* 

If a man carries off to sea or into the interior beyond a day and 
a nigh t^s journey, the retainer of another without the permission of 
his chief and such retainer die, the person so carrying him off 
shall forfeit the full amount of bis value or furnish a substitute for 
the benefit of the chief; should the distance in this case not exceed 
half a day’s journey no penalty shall be incurred. But in the 
case of freemen, by the law of God no substitute nor penalty shall 
he incurred. 

If a man kidnap a slave belonging to the king it shall be law- 
ful to put him to death, and his property shall be confiscated. 

If the slave be the property of the first minister or any other 
great officer of state and the person convicted of taking him 
away be the commander of the ship himself it shall be lawful to 
put him to death. 

If the person so offending be one of the crew, the commander 
shall be fined in the sum of ten tahils and one paha, and the offen- 
der shall suffer death. 

If the kidnapped slaves belong to an ordinary person the 
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offender shall be either put to death or -fined in the sum of ten 
tahils and one pahuj at the discretion of the Magistrate. 

If a commander kidnap the slave of the intendant of the port 
he shall be put to death, and all his property confiscated or pay 
a fine of one catty and five tahils. 

Offences against the Marriage Contract 

If a man pay his addresses to a betrothed woman (to whom a 
marriage token has been given) with the knowledge of her parents, 
the person to whom she was betrothed shall make complaint to the 
Magistrate, who shall fine the parents in double the value of 
deposit or earnest betrothing, and the person so paying his addresses 
to the amount of ten tahils and one paha, or, if poor, five taliils and 
one paha. 

If the person so paying his addresses be ignorant the woman is 
betrothed, he shall not be subject to fine, but sucli fine shall be 
levied threefold on the parents for having encouraged his addresses. 

If the pci’son so paying his addresses be ignorant of any pre- 
vious engagement and the parents do not encourage his addresses, 
neither party shall be considered to have offended. 

The cases in which it shall be lawful to return the deposit or 
earnest of bethrothing, without incurring a penalty, are four 5 viz, 
1 st, when the parents have discovered after receiving the marriage 
portion that the intended bridegroom is a mean person; 2 nd, when 
they have discovered he is insane; 3 rd, that he is tame and spirit- 
less; 4tb, that is labouring under some grievous bodily disorder, 
such as impotence. And 5th, that he has already another wife 
of which he had not informed the parents. 

And the cases in which it shall be lawful for a man to require 
his deposit or earnest of betrothing to be returned, are three; — viz. 
When the person paying his addresses has discovered that his 
betrothed bride is a slave; 2 nd, that she is subject to some infir- 
mity • of body or mind ; 3rd, that she is liable to some loathsome 
complaint, such as an obstruction of blood or leprosy, and lastly 
that she is insane. 

If a slave pay his addresses to a betrothed person of his own 
condition he shall be fined ten mas and no more. 

Adultery, 

If a man attempt to seduce a married woman, and the husbanil 
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eomplaifi to tlie Magistrate, the Magistrate shall cause the offen- 
der to humble himself before ihe offended husband by inakiiig 
him an obeisance in open Court. If he refuse to make the obei- 
sance he shall be fined ten tahils and one paha at tlie discretion of 
the Magistrate. 

If a mao attempt to seduce a married woman and the husband 
kill bim, the slayer shall be fined five tahils and one paha, became 
the offender only attempted seduction, which is not a justifiable 
cause of homicide, excepting always howevei in the case of men 
of very high rank. 

If a man attempt to seduce an unmarried woman and the parents 
complain to the Magistrate, the offender shall be fined two tahils 
and one palm, and if the parties appear a suitable match lie shall 
cause them to be married, the offender paying to the parents the 
customary pecuniary marriage consideration. 

If a man attempt to seduce a female slave the property of ano- 
ther, he shall be fined five mas, but should he actually have coha- 
bited with her, he shall be fined double that amount. 

If a man deflower the slave of another, he shall be fined ten mas, 
for he has committed violence. 

If a man deflower a free woman, the magistrate shall call the 
offender before bim and direct him to marry her, which if he refuse 
he shall be fined three tahils and one paha and pay the customary 
marriage consideration. 

By the law of God should the woman upon whom the rape has 
been committed, be a married female, the offender shall be stoned 
to death, and if unmarried he shall receive eight stripes. 

If a man falsely accuse another of adultery, by the law of God 
he shall receive 80 stripes, but by the custom of the country he 
shall be punished, if a free man by a fine of ten tahils, and if a 
slave of 2 tahils and one paha, or one-half of his own price. 

If free persons being on board a vessel and cither of the par- 
ties being married are detcGted in criminal conversation, the com, 
mander shall direct the whole crew to fall upon them and pui 
them to death. This is the custom. 

If the offender be free persons and unmarried, they shall each 
receive a hundred blows and the commander shall cause them to 
be married. 
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And if they decline to comply, they shall be lined one taliil and 
one paha and aI»o be forced to marry, that the stain may depart 
from the woman* 

If a free man have criminal conversation vidth the slave of ano- 
ther, such free man shall be thrown upon his hands and be made 
to pay the master the slave's price twofold. 

If however in this case the slave have been pregnant by the 
master, the offenders shall both of them be put to death. 

Even if the slave have not been pregnant hut have long lived 
with her master as if she were his wife, it shall also be proper that 
the offenders he put to death. 

If a free man have criminal conversation with the wife of one 
of the crew, the husband may put him to death without incurring 
any penalty, but neither shall the w’oman be spared and she shall 
also be put to death. 

If in such a case the woman runs for protection to the com- 
mander, he ought, if a just man, to put her to death, or on con- 
sultation with the crew, do what may be necessary to give general 
satisfaction; 

If a man jest or toy with the concubine of another before wit- 
nesses, he shall be thrown upon his face and shall make good her 
pi ice to her master. 

If a slave is caught in criminal conversation with another slave, 
the whole crew shall fall upon them and beat them. This matter 
rests with the chief of the midship. 

Affrays, 

If there bo a quarrel or aitei cation between two persons and 
stabbing ensues between them, and a third party assist them by 
blows, stabbing or cutting, or in any other manner, and such third 
party be stabbed, struck or killed, no redress shall be given by the 
magistrate, for he is guilty of the offence of interfering in a stran- 
gers quarrel. 

Thus also in quarrels arising in unlawful connexion between the 
sexes. 

The cases in which it shall be lawful to interfere in a quarrel, 
are in assisting a husband agaiiist an adulterer 5 an intimate friend 
engaged in a Just quarrel, and the object of oppression, and a 
single person overpowered by numbers when he is unable to make 
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his way for protection to the prince or chiefs^ or is ignorant and 
unskilful in representing his case and unable to contend with his 
adversary. 

If a man invite another to an entertainment and the guest be- 
comes intoxicated, and in this situation kills, stabs, wounds, or 
inflicts blows, and the host regarding his own safety alone makes 
no attempt to secure him, such host shall be fined two tahils and 
one paha, or if poor, shall receive correctional punishment, consist- 
ing in being carried in mock procession through the town to the 
beat of the public gong. 

If the host in this case have secured the intoxicated person, he 
shall pay only a fine of one tahil and one paha or correctional 
punishment if unable to pay. 

With respect to the guest so offending, it shall not be lawful 
to inflict punishment on him when in a state of inebriety or mad- 
ness, but when he comes to his senses, punishment shall be inflicted. 

Assaults, 

If a slave cut and wound a free man, he shall be forfeited as a 
slave for life to the king. 

If a freeman cut and wound a slave, he shall be fined half the 
slaveys value, or if very poor ten mas. 

If a slave give a free man a slap on the face his hand shall be 
cut off. 

If a free man give a slave a slap on the face, without offence 
on the part of the latter, he shall be fined, if poor five mas, if rich 
ten mas. But if the slave should have been insolent, the free 
man shall not be considered in fault. 

If a slave give abusive language to a free person, be shall receive 
a blow in his face, or have a tooth extracted. 

If any person break the peace, by attempting to assassinate, by 
wounding, or by beating another, the offender shall unquestionably 
be fined according to his offence, the highest rate of fine being 
five tahils and one paha, the second two tahils and one paha and 
the lowest one tahil and one paha. 

If any one, although unpremeditatedly, aid or assist in such 
offence, he shall be fined one third of the mulct inflicted on the 
principal. 
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If a sla?ej whether male or female, hit another slave a slap on 
the face, the offender shall be fined to the extent of half the price 
of the .-slave assaulted* By the law of God he who strikes shall 
be struck again, and this is the law of retaliation and is named 
justice* 

Homicide. 

If a man kill even a criminal without the knowledge of the 
prince or chiefs, he shall be fined ten tahiis and one paha ; even if 
such criminal resist and be secured after such resistance still it 
shall not be justifiable to put him to death. 

It shall be justifiable to slay a person caught in adultery with 
one^s wife, an insolent scoffer, a thief that cannot be apprehended 
and one who offers another a grievous affront, as giving him a 
slap on the face or other such insult. 

Even in these cases, however, if the injured person slay the 
offender after complaint made to the magistrate, he shall be fined 
ten tahiis and one paha. 

If an injured husband pursue an adulterer into the enclosure 
of a third party, with violence, and be killed by such third party 
endeavouring to preserve the peace, such killing shall be deemed 
no offence. 

If a person conveying a royal mandate takes the wife of another, 
it shall not be lawful for the husband to put him to death, and 
any person so doing shall suffer death or be fined one catty and 
five tahiis. 

If a slave or debtor run amock in the city it shall be lawful to 
kill him, but when once apprehended, should he be put to death, 
the slayer shall be fined ten tahiis and one paha. 

If such persons run amock in the villages or distant places, the 
fine shall be only five tahiis and one paba. 

If a person running amock is wounded and being apprehended 
is then put to death, the slayer shall be fined one tahil and one 
paha. 

If a person running amock be mortally wounded and afterwards 
put to death, the slayer shall pay merely the charges of the fu- 
neral. 

The crimes which are to be pardoned by the prince alone and 
not by the' Magistrates, are kiHing, taking married women and 
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(Maharajah Leiah) committing crimes of a Tiolent and outrageous 
character* With the exception of these the Magistrate is empow- 
ered to pardon all others. 

If a slave commit a murder it shall be lawful for a third person 
to put him to death, when the affair occurs in a distant situation and 
there is a difficulty in securing the criminal, but if it take place 
near authority, the slayer shall be fined five tahiis and one paha for 
having killed the slave without the leave of his master or those 
in authority 5 in this last case, however, should the slave have been 
mortally wounded, it shall be lawful to put him to death. 

If a freeman kill a slave of the king he shall be fined in the 
value of the said slave seven times seven-fold, or if he escape the 
fine, he shall be put to death or become for ever with his family 
and relations slaves to the king. 

If a man of high rank kill a slave of the king he shall be fined 
one catty and five tahiis, and not put to death, but if the slave 
shall have been killed by such great man for some crime nothing 
shall be said on the subject. 

If a slave commit a theft and be apprehended and put to death, 
the slayer shall be fined half his value, one half to go to the 
Magistrate and one half to his master, for the offence of not inform- 
ing the Magistrate. 

If a person apprehend a slave of the king committing a theft 
and then kill him, he shall be fined ten tahiis and one paha, but if 
he put him to dealt in the act of committing a theft he shall have 
committed no offence. 

By the law of God a thief shall not be put to death but suffer 
amputation of bis hand. 

If the owner of stolen goods follow the thief and find the pro- 
perty upon him and the thief make resistance and is killed it shall 
be no offence on the part of the slayer. 

In such a case should the thief make no resistance the slayer 
shall be fined to the extent of half the price of the slave. 

If a slave shall be killed by the owner of the stolen property by 
mistake, the slayer shall pay a fine to the amount of twice the 
value of the slave. 

If a freeman strike a slave and the slave stab and kill him in 
return he shall be deemed to have committed no otfence. 
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Bttt by the law of God whoever kilk shall himself be put to 
death j and this Is oalled adil or justice. 

If one freeman hit another freeman a slap on the face without 
offence and the insulted person stabs and kills the offender^ he 
shall not be deemed in fault should the affair have taken place in 
presence of witnesses. 

If a freeman give abusive language to the wife of a slave and the 
slave in return kill the freeman it shall be deemed no offence^ for 
it is written that no married woman shall be made light of | this 
is the law of custom, but by the law of God whoever kills shall 
himself be killed. 

If a person who receives a blow on the face kill the Msailant 
it shall be deemed no offence should he kill him within three days, 
but if after this period, the slayer shall be fined one catty, for by 
so doing he has conducted himsell in an unmanly manner and this 
is the law of custom. But by the law of God the slayer in this 
case shall be put to death. 

It shall be lawful for the four following officers to inflict the 
punishment of death under the following circumstances : — ^The 
Bandhara in the absence of the king or within his own district 
The Tumunggong when apprehending criminals. The Shabandar 
when conducting a vessel, should his orders be disobeyed. The 
commander of a vessel when at sea, for he is then in the situation 
of a king, but if on his return to port it shall be discovered he has 
put an innocent person to death or inflicted the punishment of 
death without sufficient cause, he shall be subjected to the highest 
class of fine. 

The case in which it shall be lawful for the commander of a 
vessel to inflict the punishment of death shall only be for the 
offence of taking the wife or concubine of another pemon. 

If a man enter a fenced dwelling (kampong) to steal or to 
intrigue with women, and the owner of the dwelling be aware of 
it and kill him on the spot, or when pursuing him between two 
fenced dwellings, it shall be justifiable, but should he meet the 
offender after the intervention of a single day, and then slay him, 
the slayer shall suffer the punishment of the law. 

If: a man trespass upon a feuced dwelling and in so doing kill 
any one, he shall be fined one catty and five tahils, according to 
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tlie discretion of the Magistrates. But by the law of God who- 
ever kills shall himself be put to death. 

Miring Assassins and Bravos, 

If a man^ in a case when it is allowed, hire an assassin to Mil 
another and the assassin himself be killed, his employer shall be 
deemed in fault and be fined ten tahils, and all the expenses of the 
funeral of the assassin, for he has offended by not giving due infor- 
mation to the Magistrate. 

If a man in an allowed case hire an assassin with the knowledge 
of the Magistrate, and the assassin be killed, the employer shall 
not be fined, but simply charged with the funeral expenses. 

If a person hire an assassin, and he succeed in destroying his 
employer’s enemy but be himself also killed, the promised reward 
shall be paid to his family or relations and his funeral charges 
shall be defrayed. 

If a person hire an assassin, and he succeed in killiug his em- 
ployer’s enemy, but be himself wounded, the hirer shall pay the 
expense of his cure, as well as the promised reward. 

The law is the same in regard to persons hired to assault or 
affront by blows, and if such persons be hired without the know- 
ledge of the magistrate, the hirer shall be fined five tahils. 

If a man be hired to beat another, and the person beaten should 
happen to die in consequence of the blows, the hirer, should the 
deceased have been a slave, shall be compelled to restore his full 
value, or if a freeman shall suffer death or pay the customary 
commutation of ten tahils and one paha, and the hired person 
shall also be punished at the discretion of the magistrate. 

Accomplices* 

If a man be convicted of being an accomplice, he shall suffer 
the same punishment as a principal. 

Defamatory Words* 

If a man accuse another of criminal conversation with a married 
■woman, and the accused win in the ordeal, the accuser shall either 
suffer the punishment of death or at the discretion of the magistrate 
be fined to the extent of ten tahils and one paha. 

But by the law of God these punishments are not inflicted and 
the criminal shall only be directed to cry mercy, and ask forgive- 
iiess for his offence. 
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The Ordeal. 

If one make an accusation and another deny and there be 
no evidence, the magistrate shall direct the parties according to 
the custom of the country to contend by ordeal; that is, by diving 
under water or submerging the hand in melted tin or burning oil. 
The person who fails in this trial, shall be deemed guilty and be 
put to death, fined, or otherwise dealt with, according to the cus- 
tom of the country. 

Contract. 

If the commander of a vessel engage to carry passengers to any 
particular place and is driven back or otherwise does not fulfil 
his engagement, he shall restore the passage money. 

Offences against the Government. 

If a man forge the king’s name or authority he shall be put to 
death or have his tongue slit or^be scalped. 

If a man be convicted of giving false reports to the first minis- 
ter, he shall have his face s'treaked with charcoal, lime and turme- 
ric, or be fined two tahils and one paha. 

If a man forge the name or authority of a person of rank he 
shall be fined one tahil and one paha, or have abusive words applied 
to him before the multitude, and if he offers resistance he shall be 
put to death; for the grandees are the props of the royal authority. 
The offence of contumacy (Maharaja Lelah) is of two kinds, 
first putting a criminal to death without the knowledge of the 
prince or chiefs, and second, forcibly entering a fenced dwelling, 
and whoever is guilty thereof, shall be fined ten tahils and one paha. 
The discipline and rules to he observed at sea. 

These are the laws for all vessels, large and small, and for boats. 
The commander is like unto the king, the pilot like the first 
minister and the captain of the anchor like the first magistrate. 
The chief of the larboard and starboard side and the chief of the 
midships resemble the officers of a court called Sida Sida, the 
officers of the vessels are all considered under the direct authority 
of the commander, and the crew under the immediate orders of the 
chief of the midships. 

If the chief of the midships give an order to any one of the 
crew and the latter disobey it, he shall receive seven strokes, but 
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witboiit raising tlie elbow from the side, and if lie still prove 
refractory lie shall receive 40 stripes. 

If one of the crew engage to perform a voyage and desires to 
be discharged before it is completed, he shall, if a person of con- 
sideration, pay one tahil and if an ordinary person one paha. 

If a man chatters or talks idlj^, whether a seaman or a passengei^, 
he shall be treated as a person so offending before the king; that 
is, he shall be publicly reproved and if he make any answer the 
whole crew shall fall ii pon him and seize him and strike him a 
blow over the mouth with the clenched hand. 

But if the offender in such a case ask forgiveness for his offence 
it shall be incumbent upon the commander to grant it. 

The punishment of death shall be inflicted on persons guilty 
of perfidy to the commander or such as conspire to put to death 
the commander or any of the officers of the vessel. 

If a man wear a kriss or other weapons on board the ship when 
the rest of the crew is unarmed and his conduct in other respects 
appears suspicious, it shall be lawful lo put him to death forthwith, 
to prevent the mischief which he meditates, but this must be done 
before witnesses that the crew may not be liable to suffer incon- 
venience from the exercise of such an authority. 

If one hires a seaman to proceed on a voyage, it shall be incuns* 
bent upon him in every case to make an agreement for three years, 
three months and three days, and if the seaman does not consent 
he shall not engage him. 

If before the expiration of the period agreed upon a seaman 
shall require his discharge he shall be compelled to return the 
advances made to him as well as pay a fine of 10 per cent upon 
the amount. 

If in working the ship any one interfere with the orders of the 
pilot he shall be punished with four strokes of a rattan and if he 
declines being beaten, he shall be fined four hundred small coins 
of Java (pitis) which sum shall be given in charity on the return 
of the vessel to port, as an oblation to avert calamity. 

A skilful pilot should understand the commencement and the 
end of the season for sailing, the revolutions of the sun, moon and 
stars, the course of the winds, the depths and soundings of the sea, 
the bays, reaches and headlands which are in his course, the shoals 
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and sand banks® the rocks and the channels, the islands whether 
naked or covered with forest, the straits both long and short 

If a pilot forgets his reckoning or goes astray and the Tessel 
strikes upon a rock or shoal and be lost the pilot shall suffer death. 

If a pilot offers to quit the ship, the crew shall fall upon him, 
seize him and on the return of the vessel to port deliver him over 
to the Magistrate for punishment, and if he resist it shall be law- 
ful to put him to death. 

If it become necessary to throw cargo overboard for the safety 
of the vessel, this shall not be done by the commander except in 
consultation with the officers and crew, and the goods shall be 
taken for this purpose in proportion to each man^s share of the 
cargo. 

If a vessel or vessels meet the fleet of the king, every one, great 
or small, freemen and bondsman, man or woman, rich or poor, 
every soul on board shall pay the customary contribution (Len- 
tang Paiar.) 

If a country visited by vessels be invaded by an enemy and in 
a state of confusion, the commanders and crews of all such vessels, 
great and small, shall pay to the king the accustomed contribution 
(Tolak Sanjata). 

If vessels sail in company and a storm coming on in the open 
sea, one runs foul of another which is wrecked in consequence, the 
magistrate shall cause the vessel so running foul of the other to 
pay two-thirds of the loss incurred, for the sea is wide and her crew 
might have contrived to avoid the danger. 

If any one presume to sit in the second cabin (Balaiknting) 
except upon business of importance he shall be punished by 6 
strokes of a rattan. 

If any one presume in like manner to enter the third cabin 
(Balaibujar) he shall receive 8 strokes of a rattan. 

If any one of the crew enter the first cabin (Putaran Lawang) 
without business he shall receive 6 strokes of a rattan. 

If any one enter the apartment of the captains of the larboard 
and starboard sides and sit down therein he shall be punished with 
S strokes of a rattan. 

: If a' slave escape' from on board the ship, the officers keeping 
the watch shall be compelled to make good his price and the 
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watclime!i on duty shall be punished with 60 strokes of a rattan. 

If a vessel dri?e from her anchor and be wrecfcedi the officer on 
guard shall be pnhlicly reproached^ and the watchmen shall each 
receive 80 strokes of a rattan^ or less^ according to the measure of 
their offence. 

If a vessel drives from her anchor^ and be in imminent danger 
but not wrecked^ the watchmen shall be punished with 20 strokes 
of a rattan only. 

Four things are especially incumbent on those who keep the 
watch; viz, to attend to the state of the well, to watch the weather, 
to look out for an enemy and to take care of fire. 

If any one lose the watch taken (orak orak), he shall be fined 
one tabi! and one paha, and be compelled to bail tbe vessel as long 
as sbe is at sea, unless tbe commander shall have compassion upon 
him. 

If those who have the watch neglect to look after those whose 
business it is to bail the ship, they shall be punished by 15 strokes 
of a rattan. 

If a vessel meet another at sea and those who have the watch, 
whether from being asleep, from sloth, or neglect, do not hail her, 
the officers shall be fined to the same extent as for permitting the 
escape of a slave, and the watchman shall receive 70 strokes of a 
rattan. 

If persons come on board a vessel and the ladders give way in 
ascending and they meet with any accident, the commander shall 
be deemed in fault and be made to pay for the cure of the persons 

so injured. 

If persons visiting a ship, burn or destroy the ladder, they shall 
be fined 2| mas. 

If the slave of any one on board the ship be guilty of burn- 
ing or destroying tbe ship’s ladder, his master shall be fined four 
strings of the small coins of Java, and the slave receive 40 stripes. 

If persons quarrel on board a ship, and stab or wound one 
another, the offenders shall pay a fine of four strings of the small 
coins of J ava. 

If any of the crew quarrel and, drawing weapons, go aft beyond 
the ship’s well, they may be put to death, or if secured be fined 
one mas or 6 strings of the small coins of Java. 
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If any of tlie crew quarrel, and one pursue anotlier as far as tlia 
poop, eYen witliout drawing weapons, it shall be lawful to put 
them to death, but if he be secured he shall be fined 2 laxes and 7 
strings of the small coins of Java (pitis). 

If an officer (kiwi) quarrel with the commander and come as 
far aft as the poop, it shall be lawful to. put him to death, but if 
he be secured and humbles himself before the commander, bowing 
his head and asking forgiveness, he shall only be fined 4 strings 
of the small coins of Java, and be made, as soon as he arrives at 
port, to give the commander a buffalo and a feast to himself and 
the crew. 

When a vessel arrives at a port, the commander shall have the 
exclusive privilege of trading for 4 days, before the rest of the 
crew, after this the pilot and the officers shall trade for 2 days, 
and afterwards the trade shall be free to the whole of the crew. 

In making purchases no one shall be permitted to outbid the 
commander. 

If any one of the officers or the crew outbid another in the 
purchase of goods, he shall not be permitted to retain the goods 
so purchased, but they should be given to the fii^t purchaser. 

If the commander of a ship when at sea desire to put in at an 
island, bay or cave, he shall be considered blameable if he do not 
consult with the whole crew thereupon. 

If the commander of a vessel desire to cross over from one 
shore to another, it shall be in the like manner incumbent upon 
him to consult with the crew. 

If the breadth of a vessel’s beam be from 3 to 4 fathoms, the 
allowance of tonnage to each ordinary man of the crew shall be 
one coyan. If the breadth of the beam be 2 fathoms and a half, 
such allowance shall only be half a coyan, and if the breadth of 
the beam be no more than 2 fathoms, the allowance shall be 300 
gantangs. 

If it should be late in the season and the commander after 
receiving seven days warning from the officers does not sail, the 
whole responsibility shall rest upon himself. 

If a vessel have lost the season from the neglect of the com- 
mander, he shall be compelled to make good to the crew the 
freight of their respective allotments of tonnage. 
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If the season should be far spent, and the officers of a vessel 
occasion delay on account of the recovery of their debts or other- 
wise, the commander after giving 7 days^ warning may sail 
without them, without incurring any penalty. 

If In such a case the season should not have been very far 
advanced, the commander shall wait for the officers 7 additional 
days. 

When the season is not far spent, the commander after making 
the signal for sailing shall wait 10 days for the pilot or other 
officers and 3 days for the crew. 

If an officer resolves to quit the ship at a bay, cove or island, 
he shall f(»rfcit the freight of his allotment of tonnage. 

If a man give charge of the compartment of the vessel con- 
taining his goods to another, and they be lost, the person receiving 
charge shall be compelled to make good half of the loss, the 
owner producing competent witnesses or makingoath. 

If any one presumes to sit at his ease on the prow of the vessel 
with his legs dangling down and looking towards the poop, he 
shall be deemed to have committed grievous offence and to be 
wanting in respect to the commander and the crew, and he shall be 
punished with seven blows, and a fine of one gold tahil and one 
paha. 

If any one of the crew make use of a mirror, placing it opposite 
the poop of the vessel, he shall, out of respect to the wives or 
concubines of the commander who might thereby be seen, be 
punished by seven stripes and a fine of one gold tahil and one paha. 

If a man fish at the bow of a vessel while at anchor with a hook 
and line, and the line be carried dowm towards the stern and he 
taken hold of by any one, and the fisher mistake the resistance 
occasioned thereby for a fish and pull, and the person be hooked, 
such person shall become his property, even if the concubine of 
the commander. 
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Skutos 

OF THE 

Ehio-Lik^ga Aechipeiago,* 

By 6. F. Db Bruyn Kops. lieutenant, Dutch B, K. 

Bbfoee describing tbe population and wbat lias relation tlieretc^ 
iWs will be the most convenient opportunify to say sometbing of 
the different inbabited places wHeb are found in this Archipekgo« 
The most important is tbe seat of the residency^ Eiouw, lying 
on Tanjong Pinang. Altbongb small, it is a pretty place, lying on 
E deep bay or rather month of a strait. It is agreeably situated^, 
surrounded by hilly ground generally cultivated, varied by the fort 
Kroon-prins, some detached groups of trees and Chinese graves* 
In the inner harbour, especially, there is a very pretty panorama. 
The residency house, a neat building under high trees, lies on the 
shore, at the foot of the hill on which is placed the fort, which 
crowns the j^'hole with its shining white walls. There is a flag- 
staff on this hill, serving as a telegraph for ships coming in. This 
hill runs with a steep point into the sea. Behind it is seen an 
undulating hack ground with the high trees of Batu Itam. On 
both sides of the residency house, are the European residences of 
the ofiS.cials, all surrounded by gardens containing many trees, 
and succeeding them, on the edge of the hay, Malay houses^ 
raised some feet from the ground on stone or wooden pillars. 
Further on is the campong of the Amoy Chinese, and some native 
campongs, together with the small islet Bajam in the middle of the 
bay. On the west side the eye rests on the island Peningat or 
Mars, with its two hills, scattered campong, white mosque with 
four turrets, a small battery, a white mausoleum and other buil- 
dings. Between Mars and Tanjong Pinang, along the strait, w© 
Bee the small island Soreh, entirely covered with cocoanut trees and 
the low Tanjong Stemu ; on the other side of Mars, we see Terkoli, 
and behind it Pulo Lohan, and the entrance of BMo Strait j a Ettl© 
further on Pulo Loos, and Sengarang with the stone quarry, and 
not far from it, to the north, the extended campong of the Canton 
Chinese, with its numerous huts covered with attap, built close to 
each other; and beyond that a Bugis campong. Further up is 
® CoJitiaue^ from p, 402, vol. viii. 
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llie Bajj teyond wHch tlie tops of some moimtains indicate tte 
Bontli coast. 

A jetty 300 ells long, built on piles, on wMcb is tbe landing 
place and tbe barbour office, leads to tbe town. To tbe left is tb© 
road to tbe campong of tbe Amoy Cbmese, On both sides of tbe 
broad road are tbe bouses, some of two stories, some of one, cover- 
ed with tiles. In tbe middle of tbe Campong stands tbe temple 
Burroiinded by a brick wall. 

On tbe sea side, behind tbe bouses of tbe campong, are tbe cane 
buts of tbe fisbermen and poor people. 

A side road leads from tbe campong to a large plain in wbicb is 
tbe neat Protestant cburcb. Tins building was erected in 1827 
by ’subscriptions raised in Bbio and Java, and a contribution from 
government. Tbe other civil public buildings are, a magazine for 
provisions, a scbool-bouse, a convict q_uarter, a bouse for tbe Mili- 
tary commandant and an infirmary. Tbe fort Kroon-prins was 
built in 1820yand is situatedun a hillock 200 feet high. It con- 
sists of a dry ditch, 10 feet deep and 20 broad, a wall of hewn stone 
with four bastions and a lunette. In tbe fort are tbe barracks, 
quarters for tbe officers, powder magazines, treasury and civil 
gaol. It commands the approaches to tbe harbour, but would be 
of little avail against an European foe, as it has no supply of water^ 
wbicb is only to be found at tbe foot of tbe bills, and it is over- 
looked by a neighbouring eminence. 

Tbe campong of the Canton Chinese lies on tbe other side of 
the bay. It is not so neatly built although more populous than 
the Amoy one. Tbe bouses are all of attap and stand on piles m 
tbe water. These bouses communicate with each other by 
means of stages made of split nibongs, over wbicb it is difficult to 
walk unless you are accustomed to it. The bouses are so close to 
each other, that in case of fire the greater number would be des- 
troyed, as has, indeed, several times happened. The only house 
built of stone is that of the Captain China. 

Very pretty walks are to be found in tbe neighbourhood of 
EMo, extending in all directions through tbe country. The rocky 
nature of the ground renders it difficult in general to keep the roads 
in good order. Not far from tbe town is tbe European burying 
ground, surrounded by a wall and having some mon'uments in 
it. On tb© same road is tbe native burying ground, as well as 
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the Chinese graves, the last being built on the slopes of hills* 

Bejond the immediate neighbourhood of Ehio there are few or 
no roads and only here and there a foot path. If I am not mis- 
taken there was formerly a designto construct a broad road round 
the island of Bintang, but the disappointment in the large expec- 
tations which were cherished in respect to Ehio has prevented the 
work being undertaken. 

The island Mars, called by the Malays Peningat, lies at about 
1,500 ells from Tanjong Pinang. This small hilly island is the 
present residence of the Viceroy and his nobles. An extensive 
eampong lies on the sonth and east sides. The residence of the 
viceroy has many spacious buildings, amongst which the balei is 
conspicuous. A high gateway with around roof, besides a wall 
on either side, protects the enti’ance. 'Not far from this stands 
tlie new mosque, a building, it is said, on the model of the great 
mosque at Mecca. "Witli its four minarets and cupola, all covered 
with white plaster, this building has a striking appearance seen 
at a distance, which however diminishes on approaching, owing to 
the want of proportion in it, especially the small height of the 
roof from the ground and the very short but unusually thick 
pillars which support it. The mausoleum of the late viceroy is 
situated at tlie foot of a hill. A capital stone jetty, with a landing 
place built on piles, having on either side a building for the receipt 
of import duties, is of the same date as the mosque, 1848-49. 
Amongst the other buildings, the stone-honse of the viceroy’s 
brother, Eajah Abdulla, is conspicuous on account of its neat ap- 
pearance and the manner in which it is kept, matters that are 
very seldom attended to by tbe natives in these countries. On 
the north-east point a small henting, mounted with cannon, was 
built in 1848, which has a flag-staif, from which floats the black 
flag of Liiigga. The north and west sides of the island have no 
buildings on them and are covered with brushwood. Some fruit 
trees are scattei’ed up and down the eampong. 

In former times the princes of Ehio resided at Old Ehio, lying 
further within the bay, where their graves are stiU to be seen. The 
place is now entirely deserted. In the roads there sometimes 
lay 100 vessels at anchor. The roads were protected by a small 
fort on the islet Bajam, in the middle of the bay, the ruins of 
whicln still remain. 
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Several of the small islets in the neighhoiii'hood have been given 
as gifts to different members of the royal family, and are princi- 
pally covered with cocoannt and other fruit trees. The viceroy 
Eajah Jaffer gave the island Loos, near Sengarang, to the Eesident 
Eiont as a present. This was disapproved of by the government, 
on which this functionary gave it to the missionary society, as the 
viceroy would not receive back his gift. It was inhabited by the 
missionary then stationed at Ehio, who had a house and garden 
upon it, which, however, have now^ disappeared. 


The campong Dai, the present capital of the kingdom, lies on 
the island Lingga, a little within the mouth of the river, also called 
Dai, which takes its rise at the foot of the mountain, and falls into 
the sea to the north of the anchorage Klombo. It is a large scat- 
tered campong extending on both sides of the small river. Close 
to the mouth of the river, are about ten miserable huts belonging to 
fishermen. A little higher up the campong commences. We have 
first on the right bank the Chinese campong with the fish-market, 
and small shops for the sale of cloth and provisions. As at Ehio, 
these are placed under a covered verandah. The floors of these 
houses, consisting of split nibong, are raised about two feet above 
the ground. A little further up we find on both sides some Eugis 
houses, recognisable by their greater ornamentation with carved 
and festoon wmrk, and from the high roofs, which, wdth intervals, lie 
over each other. After these w^e have the Malay campong, mostly 
in a miserable and dilapidated condition, surrounded by cocoanut 
trees and raised about six feet from the ground on posts. Every- 
thing here bespeaks disorder and indolence ; fallen trees, wdiich 
have not been removed, all the filfeh of the houses heaped up 
beneath them, every where high grass and weeds among the trees, 
testify how little inclination there is on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, to do anything for the improvement of their place of abode. 
The dalam (pdace) of the Sultan is further up on the right hank. 
A large space, partly surrounded by a wall, is covered wdtb numer- 
ous dwellings, some of them of stone but mostly of wood. A 
gateway gives admission to the inner space, "where the mother of 
the Sultan, his wives, concubines, servants, &c. reside. In front 
of the Sultan’s own residence there is a spacious balei of w'ood, 
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witli a double yerandali. round it, one lower tlian tbe oilier. In 
front of tbe bale! there are some metal and iron guns on slight 
carriages. Although these are sometimes used for salutesj thej 
are as good as useless, and occasionallj cause sad accidents to 
those who &'e them. The roads which traverse the campong, 
were last year brought into a serviceable state by being raised 
with sand, formerly they were nothing but mud holes, which 
were kept in that state by the daily rains. There is a good stone 
mosque not far from the dalam of the Sultan. "With the exception 
of some of the houses of the nobles and chiefs, all the dwellings are 
of wood covered with attap, and surrounded by groups of cocoanut 
trees. The greatest traffic is on the river. We constantly see 
sampans for ferrying, and also water sampans, which bring drink- 
ing water from higher up, for on account of the low, swampy 
nature of the banks no potable water is to be found in the lower 
part of the river. The traversing of the river is not a little 
hindered by the great number of prahus lying in it. They are 
generally prahu tope and penjajap. At very high water these 
vessels may he hauled into the river and then lie close to 
the hank on both sides. If the prahus require to he examined or 
if they are not intended to be used for some time, they are placed 
in dry docks, called perkalangan. Tor this purpose a hole is cut 
in the bank at right angles with the river, the vessel is hauled into 
it, the opening is closed by a dam formed of a double row of 
piles with earth between them, and tbe water is then baled out. 
The boat is raised upon some pieces of wood so that every part of it 
can he got at. We find many prahus laid up in this manner. 

About a mile from the dalam a house v'as begun for the Sultan, 
intended to serve as a place for recreation and occasional retire- 
ment. The plans were prepared in Singapore, but the funds 
became low and the building was brought to a stand, so that it is 
still very far from completion. 

On Lingga, Sinkep and other islands, we find campongs here 
and there, which however in most respects are like those already 
described. A collection of houses, generally placed near each 
other, without regularity, is sometimes surrounded by a paggar 
(fence). If the head is a man of consequence he has a balei in front 
of Ms house, if not, it is only an ordinary native house. Wherever 
practicable the campongs are built on the riyers. Bridges are 
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ao where to be founds so that people must cross at the fordabl© 
places. The roads are uot much more thau small foot paths 
where people generally sink up to the ankle in the mud. 

The population of this Archipelago is aboriginal and foreign. To 
the first belong the Malays and a peculiar wild-liYing race; the 
foreigners are Europeans, Chinese, Arabs, Bugis, Javanese and 
other settlers here. 

As these last do not differ in any respects from what we find 
elsewhere, it will be sufficient to describe them very briefly. 

The Europeans settled here are all Government servants or 
pensioners. There is only one exception to this in a trader on a 
small scale. 

The Chinese are by far the most numerous. According to their 
origin, they are divided into Canton or Amoy Chinese, who, as 
already mentioned, inhabit separate campongs and have separate 
heads- Between these two parties there exists a permanent illwill, 
which sometimes breaks out into open strife. This is to be ascrib- 
ed, amongst other causes, to two religious sects called the Chinchi 
hoei and the Kwanie hoei, the followers of which haye spread every- 
where. They are secret societies, the members of which are bound 
to secrecy by the most fearful oaths. The members of these socie- 
ties recognise one another by certain tokens. Their chiefs are to 
be found everywhere. These two sects do each other as much 
injury as they can; to this is to be ascribed, amongst other things, 
the laying waste of the gambier plantations on Gallang in August 
1847. Here as elsewhere the Chinese are industrious workmen, 
traders and cultivators, principally of gambier and pepper. The 
capitals employed in trade are yery trifling, with very few excep- 
tions, and the trade consists chiefly in that of gambier and the 
retail of provisions, cloth, earthenware and such like. The rowers 
of the trading vessels between Ehio and Singapore are all Chinese^ 
principally from Canton. They are large strong men, and also 
work as coolies. The Amoy people are in general much less vigor- 
ous and devote themselves more exclusively to trade. The Chinese 
manner of living is frugal, except in the use of opium, which is 
very general. The only luxury indulged in by them is at the 
religious festivals, such as the Loga, Sambayang, Berbut, &e.; but 
the yearly increasing empoverishment naturally shows its traces 
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liere also. Amongst the amusements is gambling, wliicli is a Go- 
Temment farm, and the wayang. This last is really fine, the 
costumes were all prepared in China and cost the Captain Oei 
Banhok/SjOOO. 

As no women can leave China, the Chinese here take Malay 
women or the descendants of Chinese and Malays. The offspring 
of such marriages are called baha, in contra-distinction to the China 
bom, who are called Eeh. Many hundreds and even thousands 
of Chinese arrive at Singapore in the months of January and 
February in the junks, to fly from poverty in their native land and 
seek a livelihood elsewhere. Many of these come here, and scatter 
themselves in aU directions, where they can barely gain a subsist- 
ence. Their desire is, only to acquire sufficient to enable tbeni 
to return to their native country, in order there to spend their old 
age and die. Eor this purpose they live sparingly and send all 
their surplus money to China; owing to this cause no large capitals 
are employed in trade or agriculture. 

, The Moors are mostly all from the coast of Coromandel or 
Eling. They are not very numerous at Ehio and employ them- 
selves exclusively in trade; scarcely one of them has any capital; 
the largest does not exceed one thousand rupeess, as far as I am 
aware. Goods sold at Singapore at the public auctions are brought 
here and hawked about by them. Gain is tbeir only desire, and 
therefore they practice many tricks and impositions, so that in 
dealing with them one must be on his guard. One person only 
is a eommendahle exception to this. They are a fine race of men, 
strong and vigorous, dark brown in colour, with expressive features* 
The few who are not engaged in trade are cattle keepers or servants* 

The Bugis and Javanese are only temporary residents, and con- 
sist, the first of traders, and the last named, on the other hand, of 
handicraftsmen. It is chiefly from the island of Bawean that the 
prahus bring men who hire themselves here for a year and then 
return home with their savings. The viceroy of Beningat and the 
princes are of Bugis descent. 

The Malays may be considered the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
archipelago, or perhaps as those who have expelled the former 
population and replaced them. People are not generally agreed 
as to their origin. Marsden maintains that they are derived from 
the kingdom of Menangkabau in the interior of Sumatr^» Before 
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tkey were converted to islamism they were BudHsts. The inha** 
hitants of Menangkabau was divided into four great divisions or 
families, one of which here the name of Malayu. From this division 
the first emigration to the southern part of the Peninsula took place 
and they founded the town of Singapore, on the island of that 
name, in the year A. I). 1160 under their prince Sri Turie Buwa« 
na. Although this colony was at first known under the name of 
Oran^ Mhawa angin (from the direction of the country of their 
origin), they soon acquired that of Or any Malayu from the name 
of their tribe in Menangkabau, and the whole country that of tana 
Malayu* 

From this colony, and not from their original kingdom of 
Menangkabau, the Malayan name and nation have spread over the 
whole archipelago. Johor and Malacca have peopled the islands 
of Biiitang and Lingga, Kampar and Ari on Sumatra, Brand on 
the island of Borneo and founded nearly all the states on the Pe- 
ninsula. This circumstance is decisive regardiug the claim made 
by the princes of Menangkabau to the possession of some of the 
states above mentioned, the priuces of which were wilHng of their 
own accord to acknowledge that primitive right, notwithstanding 
the opposite was shown by the •well established superiority of 
Johor and the existing contracts with the Dutch Company, 

Through their extended trading operations the Malays have 
come in contact with the most easterly peoples, and their language 
has become the common medium of communication over the whole 
of the archipelago. To the circumstance that they were the 
people most addicted to trade and a seafaring fife, as also that the 
language itself is easily acquired, simple and melodious, must this 
general adoption of it be ascribed. It is now so generally diffus- 
ed, that from the islands west of Sumatra to New Guinea, from 
Timor to the Phillipines, we can use this language. It is deserv- 
ing of remark that notwithstanding this wide diffusion, the 
language is everywhere almost spoken in the same manner, that 
is, that there are only very small differences in dialect and that 
single words differ in application and signification, while on many 
places very many others are imported, which are not Malay (on 
account of the intercourse with foreign nations). In the wTitten 
language there is however no difference, being the same every- 
where. This language is that which is used in writing to the 
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princes and is spoken hj them and is tLat generally used in trade* 
Many transformations have taken place in tk© Malay language* 
According to Marsden tke Malay was originally a Polynesian dialect, 
wHck he endeavours to demonstrate by the great similarity of 
many words of first necessity with those which are still used in 
the islands to the west of New Guinea j and even an apparent 
community with the languages of the islands to the east of these 
last mentioned* In very distant times, which are wholly enve- 
loped in obscurity, the Malay language was refined and embellish- 
ed hy many words from the Sanscrit, which most have reference 
to the first moral impressions, the first ideas of science or of an 
awakened intelligence with a young people. 

These words appear to have been imported and to have been 
generally adopted when the Hindoos conquered these countries 
and introduced their religion and language. 

In the 12th century the Mahomedan religion was imported 
hither, which was probably much promoted by the great trade 
with Arabia, of which there are traces found so far back as the 9th 
century. Two centuries later islamism was fii^st introduced into 
Java, In the year 1847 and 1849, there were found at difterent 
places on the sea-shore of the islands Keteer, Keke and Penguyan 
in the bay of Bintang, a number of objects of Hindoo origin, such 
as numerous ornaments of very fine gold, figures of Hindoo gods, 
gold armlets, porcelain cups and dishes, vases and other antiqui- 
ties, which nowadays are no longer seen or usedj but the resem- 
blance between these and what is met with on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, afibrds every reason for believing that they had been buried 
in the ground on the introduction of the Mahomedan religion 
when the Hindoos were driven away from this. All were found 
at only some three or four feet below the surface. 

On the Malayan language itself the introduction of the Maho- 
medan reHgipn had little influence, but a very great one on the 
maimer of writing, for the Arabian characters We so altered the 
origiiml manner of writing, that we no longer meet with any traces 
of it, unless we may consider the Battak-writmg as a remnant of 
the fomer manner of writing. 

In the social language very few Arab words have found a place, 
but in the works treating of religion; morality, laws, arts and 
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Bciences a very extensive use is made of tte Arabic. In tie writ-' 
ten style we find, especially in tie commencement of compositions^ 
many words, and even wide sentences, wiici are pure Araiic. 
The daily forms of prayer are also pronounced in this language, 
without most persons, except the scholars and priests, understand- 
ing a word of them. 

The Malay language, as is generally known, is separated into 
two parts, or rather into two distinct modes of speaking, — namely, 
the high or low Malay (bhasa dalam and hhasa dagang). The 
first is the court language and is generally used by persons of 
education. The princes and nobles have some words which they 
alone use or which are only applied to them, in consequence of 
which this court language is split into two parts, the bhasa dalam 
and bhasa hangsawan, which however seems to me a useless dis- 
tinction. The high Malay is most used in books, letters, high 
poetry and similar productions of the fancy. The low Malay or 
bhasa dagang, is, as the name shows, used by the less refined classes 
of the people, and by foreign merchants as well as in the domestic 
and common intercourse. It is not so refined as the other but 
differs less in the words themselves than in the style or syntax. 
Through the commercial intercourse many words ha\^e been incor- 
porated, which betray their foreign origin, so that there are few 
people with whom anything like a considerable trade has been 
carried on, whether European or Indian, from whom some words 
have not been borrowed. 

The Malays are of small stature, mostly all between five and 
five and a half feet in height ; a larger stature is an exception. 
The women are still smaller. The Malays in general are strong 
and well made although less tall than the J avanese. Deformed per- 
sons, giants or dwarfs are very seldom seen amongst them. Tlie 
few deformities occasionally met with are generally the conse- 
quence of sickness, wounds or other external causes. The colour 
of the skin is brown, varying between light and dark, approximat- 
ing to the Javanese, hut generally, in my opinion, of a darker hue. 
There is also a slight dissimilarity in the appearance of the fea- 
tures, by which we speedily learn to distinguish a Malay from a 
Javanese. The countenance is broader and rounder ; the cheek 
hone® are more prominent, the chin is rounder, the nose broad and 
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flat with wide open nostrils, the lips thick and somewhat promi- 
nent, the hair long and black (but it is seldom w'orn so long as by 
the Javanese). Hands and feet are generally small and well 
made* The teeth are originally white and regular, but the use of 
sirih renders them black and the custom of filing them completely 
ruins them. Very few men have a beard. The few hairs are 
in general carefully eradicated. There is very little hair on the 
breast*®^ The Malay women are seldom good lookings few have 
regular features^ their mode of walking has something constrained 
and stijOP in it, wdiich is perhaps to be attributed to their being 
almost wholly confined to the house. 

In general the life of a Malay is much shorter than that of a 
European, which is probably to be ascribed to their uncleanlioess, 
laziness, and excessive addiction to sexual pleasures, so that we 
often find young men of 18 and 20, who appear old and are weak 
and decrepit. This is especially the case with the higher classes. 
Some exceptions, however, are to be found to this, and men of 50 
to 60 are no great wonders. On the island Mars there is a man 
who is above 100 years old. The women have a more aged ap- 
pearance than the men ; they are already on the wane in their 20th 
year. The children have generally a lively expression. 

Their manner of speech is drawling and wdth a particular em- 
phasis on. different words, which produces a kind of singing tone. 
Some letters, especially the e, they can only pronounce in a defec- 
tive manner. They are slow of speech and use little gesture. 

The Malays are far excellence a trading and seafaring people ; 
the natural situation of the land, consisting almost entirely of islands, 
brings this about. This circumstance causes them to differ much 
fi’om the Javanese, and influences their character, way of living, 
means of livelihood, manner and customs. Since our connection 
wdth India the Malays have always been notorious for their piracy, 
from which they are not yet entirely free, in spite of the 
many attempts to put it down. It appears, however, that in earlier 
times, when the commercial relations with foreign peoples was so 
much more considerable than later, the Malays were not in general 
addicted to piracy, but on the contrary, were constantly on their 
guard against the attacks of Illanun or Sulo pirates, who rendered 

* The expression of the countenance b in general that of duhiess and not of good 
nature, as we notice ill the Javanese, 
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their seas unsafe^ attacked and. plundered their vessels, taking 
the crews prisoners and selling them as slaves for cultivating 
the ground or compelling them to work in their prahus. They 
appear to have learned piracy from the lilanuns and Sulos and to 
have speedily rivalled their instructors in renown. The ease with 
which in this manner they provided for their necessities and the 
despotic government of their princes and chiefs, are probably to 
be counted amongst the causes of the principal traits in their 
character, such as idleness and laziness, cowardice, falsehood in 
conversation, and treachery. 

Besides this, they are jealous, vindictive, cruel, haughty, ad- 
dicted to gambling and betting, uncleanly in their clothing and 
houses, spendthrift and utterly indifferent regarding the daily 
occurrences of life. The chiefs always maintain the greatest 
gravity as a mark of propriety, and appear as if nothing could 
excite their wonder. One seldom sees in a meeting of friends 
the slightest mark of satisfaction on the countenance or a smile on 
their lips, or hears them engaged in cheerful conversation. This 
indifference shows itself in their attention to their affairs. They 
live from one day to the other, without giving themselves the 
slightest concern about the future. Commerce instead of being 
in any way encouraged is driven away by the most despotic 
extortions. Taxes are imposed in the most arbitrary manner and 
exacted with great cruelty. No man is certain of his property 
or of the fruits of his labour. Princes and chiefs can appropriate 
the same at their pleasure. It is evident that in such a state of 
things all energy must be repressed and a continual state of fear 
and suspicion prevail. On places under the Dutch or English 
government, where their rights are recognised and they can hold 
their property in peace, a different state of things prevails with 
them. 

Their intellectual capacity is good although little cultivated. 
They have generally good memories, especially as regards places, 
a consequence of their seafaring lives. The Malays, in my 
opinion, must be ranked below the Javanese in the general accept- 
ance, as regards morality, disposition and habits, as well as 
intellect and ingenuity. The only good qualities which l ean 
attribute to them, are a great capacity of endurance and the strict 
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performance of their religious duties. The Malays are firsl“rate 
seameo. The fearlessness and dexterity with which they manage 
their small saiopaiis has often excited mj admiration. We may 
often see whole families, men, women and children, passing from 
one island to the other in these small boats, which we should think 
the slightest accident would upset. This, however, seldom hap- 
pens and when it does, they all betake themselves to swimming, 
right the sampan, re-embark in it and pursue their voyage. 

There are two distinct classes to be distinguished amongst the 
Malays, the orang darat and the orang latit otherwise called 
tamhm or orang rayat. The first named reside on land, are 
traders, agiiculturists, handicraftsmen and the like. The second 
class have their residence in prahus, in which they constantly live 
with their families. These prahus are to be found in numbers in 
the river at Lingga, as well as at Biiitang and other islands. 
They are less civilized than the orang darat, probably because 
most of them have not yet embraced islamism. They are mostly 
fishermen and were formerly pirates. These people are all feudal 
vassals of the nobles. There are some peculiarities in their lan- 
guage as well as manner of speaking. 

Here and there amongst the large islands are still found some com- 
pletely wild or uncivilized races. These people live in the forests 
and in huts of branches and leaves on the trees. They are entirely 
naked and are extremely timid. They however carry on a little 
traffic with the Malays and barter the natural productions of the 
forests, such as dammar, laklia, garu, getah, &c., for knives, 
parangs, &;c. It appears that these people are not very numerous. 
They are probably descended from the aboriginal inhabitants of 
these places. Formerly these races lived in Johor, but the vice- 
roy of Rhio has allowed them to settle at Bulan Strait, where 
they are under a chief called hating named by the viceroy. Their 
language Is quite different from the Malay. If a stranger is not 
accompanied by the baiin they will not approach him, but shoot 
at him with poisoned arrows from their blow-pipes. 



EBBATA in chap. V,, SEC. 11. “ ENQUIRIES INTO THE ETHNIC HISTORY 
AND i: ELATION S OF XKB DRAVIRXAN FORMATION, &C., 

IN THE PRESENT NO. 

Page 7 line 12 from bottom, after PI.,” delete the comma and insert a full stop 
,, 0 last line after only ” insert a comma 

,, 10 line 18 from top, for ‘^dialective” read dialectic 
,, 11 line 18 from top, after “adi,-” delete and insert 
15 line 14 from top, betwixt and mu” insert - 

,, 15 line 17 from top, betwixt **mu” and ‘Sometimes” insert a comma 
,, 15 6tli line of the first note from top, for “present” read parent 
,, 16 line 13 from top, betwixt “ we ” and “ Tamil” delete . insert , 

^ , Ifi line 6 from bottom, betwixt “ bu” and “ am ” delete - insert , 

,, 19 line 15 from top, betwixt “Libyan” and “form” delete , 

,, line 18 from top, betwixt “the” and “affinity” pronominal 
,, 20 line 11 from top, after “ ing” insert , 

,, 20 line 17 from top, after “eng” insert , 

„ 20 line 21 from top, after “ plural” insert , 

,, 20 line 22 from top, alter “possessive” insert , 

„ 20 line 9 from top of the note, betwixt “ incorporation ” and “a” insert of 
„ 20 line 3 from bottom of the note, betwixt “ Kinawari” and “ Tibetan ” in- 
sert , 

,, 21 line 17 from bottom, after ‘^i” insert , ni 
,, 22 last line, after languages delete (and insert , 

„ 22 last line of the first note.^r vol. ii. read vol. i. 

,, 20 line 12 from bottom, betwixt “the” and “Indo-European” umrl Draviro- 
Australian and 

„ 24 line 12 from bottom, after “on” insert , 

,, 25 line 4 from top, after “ Zimbian” insert Draviro- 
„ 25 line 9 from bottom,. /br “person” read pronoun 
„ 25 line 3 from bottom, after “centre” insert philological ly 
„ 30 line 15 from top, aftef “American” delete and African, 

„ ^ line 2 from bottom, delete nya-n 
,, 36 la-'t line, for “nga-n ” read nga-» 

,, 37 line 9 from top, for “obi.” read abl. 

,, 37 line 11 from top, for “Kam.” read Karn. 

„ 38 line 17 from bottom, before “double” insert a, and after “Chinese” 
delete , and insert . 

,, 38 line 7 from bottom, before ^^ 2 )oss.*\imeri m 
,, 39 line 4 from bottom, for “Kari” read Khari 
„ 40 line 3 from top, for “ Toung-lhoo ” read Toung-lliu. 

The following additional notes were received after the paper 
had been printed ofP: — 

1st Fote. To come in on p. 29 on the 2nd line from top, after the word “Afri- 
can &c.” 

^ In other Indo-European languages the labial is demonstrative &:c. The 
Welsh 3rd pronoun 7nasc. is ev, vo, eve, ve, ivo, e, o, thefem* being the com- 
mon sibilant or aspirate 3rd pronoun hi, si, i &c. This is a renmrkable coinci- 
dence with Semitico-Libyan. The coincidence between the Welsh and the Egyp- 
tian 8rd pers. masc. has been remarked by Dr Charles Meyer. iSanskrit has a 
demonstrative base ma (Bopp § 368). Zend has ava, Sclavonic ovo, “this,” 
The Welsh labial 3rd i^ronoun is more likely to be connected immediately witli 
the Indo-European lahial demonstrative and postfix than with the Semitico- 
Libyan postfix. It Is probably a remnant of the period when the labial as well 
as the sibilant and dental might be used as a 3rd pronoun and it is ^ite pos- 
sible that the former was then masculine and the latter feminine. That the 
labial had become neuter as a definitive postfix, and that the dental had dis- 
placed it as a 3rd pronoun and lost its sexual function, would not be anomalous. 
The Semitico-Libyan family presents similar phenomenal In some languages the 
sexual functions of the two definitives have been lost. In others the feminine has 
displaced the masculine. If such changes took place in Indo-European they must 



hav^ precfided Mie f}»i{)araliou ol'aU Uie braijcln«j save the Celtic, which appears tci 
have carried westward the use of both pronouns. The Semitico-Libyan system 
renders it probable that the sibilant or dental was originally absolute or common 

2nd Kote. To come in on p. 29 line 8 from top, after the word “ Anam &c.’' 

* In the Gond wur “he/' bur “who,” the plural r of Dravirian occurs hi the 
singular, the pi. taking -g', -k (wur-gr, bur-A). This is probably one of the dialectic 
confusions of form common in the northern dialects and it may have had its origin 
in the southern use of the plurals as honorific forms of the singular. It may how- 
ever, have been the fern, form of the singular with -r for In Australian Yeni- 

seian, Scythic, N. E. Asian and Semitieo -Libyan the labial definitive so frequently 
occurs with a final liquid in the singular that it is necessary to recognize the ex- 
istence of this form as a very archaic one (bal, bar, wal, val, mal, man, bari buli 
See. &c.) There are even strong reasons for holding that this particle and the liquid 
ar, ra, ri, la &c were primarily identical and that the dual and plural function of 
the latter was secondary, and acquired from the use of the labial definitive in its 
various full and contracted forms (e. g. bar, bail, ba, ar, ri, li, ni 6cc.) as the tm- 
iiwal “two.” 
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NOTES ON THE CHINESE IN THE STRAITS. 

The origin of the emigration and formation of Chinese colonies 
in the Archipelago, is of comparatively recent date. There can 
be little doubt that Chinese traders have been in the habit of 
visiting the several ports for many centuries^ but it does not 
appear that they formed settlements of their own till after the 
arrival of Europeans. The emigration to Manila and Java, 
apparently, did not commence till after both islands had been 
occupied by Europeans. The Dutch had made considerable 
progress in forming a settlement at Formosa before the Chinese 
appeared to pay any attention to that island ; though within 20 
leagues of their eastern shores. When, however, the move out- 
wards of the Chinese commenced it went on with singular energy, 
as we find that immediately after Formosa became known as a 
valuable outlet near their coasts, the Dutch were driven out by 
the pirate Coxinga (properly Quee Seng Kong), and in a few 
years the whole island was thickly peopled by Cbinese. From 
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being iininliabited^ it became an integral portion of tbe empire^ 
with the same superabundant numbers as in China itself. Manila 
and Java received vast accessions of population, after the way 
was pointed out by the Europeans 5 but their increase lias been 
checked by the timid policy of the Dutch and Spaniards. The 
tyrannical and depressing systems of both those governments were 
ufisuited to the genius of the Chinese, who were often driven to a 
resistance which was always taken advantage of. The emigration 
to Borneo under native governments appears to have commenced 
'earlier, and, at first, to have been very extensive. The great 
value of the productions of that island had early attracted the 
Chinese to its shores, and under the mild government of the 
original native sovereigns, the Chinese increased in a remarkable 
degree. This appeal’s to have been the only exception to the rule 
that emigration on a large scale did not commence till after the 
16 th century. The Chinese do not appear at any period to have 
settled at the spice islands, probably not being suited to tbeir climate 
they did not place such a value on the nutmeg and clove as did 
the northern European nations. 

Under a Malayan government in Borneo, and under their own 
government in Formosa, the Chinese increased in numbera, but in 
Manila and Java they have been kept down so sternly that, till 
this day, they do not appear to be more numerous than they were 
150 years ago, notwithstanding the yearly additions to their num- 
bers; and, though largely intermixing with the females of what- 
ever countries they visit, their descendants do not appear to be so 
numerous as we might expect. The principle, common to all the 
great nations of South Eastern Asia, of preventing female emigra- 
tion, has hitherto interfered, except in the case of Formosa, to 
prevent the formation of great Chinese settlements in any of these 
islands. It can scarcely be doubted that, if that restricdon had 
been removed, and tbe seftlement of Chinese been unmolested, and 
guided by recognized authority, the whole Archipelago w^mild 
Idng ere this have been inhabited, and the almost incredible 
tesources of the several islands have been developed, by a full and 
enterprising population, instead of lying stagnant under the do- 
mineering infiuence of a foreign nation, whose subjects cannot 
themselves work, and whose timid policy, fearful of losing what 
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they cannot riglitly retain, lias prevented the ingress of a race in 
every way fitted for the work of colonizing these places® The 
tendency to emigrate from China is remarkably shewn by late 
facts connected with California and Australia, where im- 
mense numbers of these people have proceeded. Whatever may 
be the advantages of Chinese immigration to the islands of this 
Archipelago, and to all our tropical colonies, where climate pre- 
vents our own countrymen from efficiently tilling the ground, it 
may be doubted whether any advantage can arise to such settle- 
ments as Australia and California, from a large influx of 
a peculiar race like the Chinese. Under a democratic form of 
government, such as that of the United States and, socially speak- 
ing, as that of our Australian colonies, no class of the popu- 
lation ought to be allowed to grow up with separate interests, 
or on a distinct footing from the rest of the inhabitants.^ The 
only way to prevent the Chinese from forming separate interests, 
either as masters or servants of the colonies, will be the absorption 
of the race with the Anglo Saxony an idea abhorrent to the feelings 
of the most liberal cosmopolite. After the first glow of the gold 
finding mania is passed, we may expect a cessation of emigra- 
tion from China to the Anglo Saxon colonies in Australia 
and California. The enterprising spirit, long in operation, and 
recently stimulated by gold prospects, will seek new channels. 
At firat, from the extreme want of labour in Australia, 
Chinese immigrants were encouraged, hut it may be expected they 
will soon find their condition unpleasant, under the discourage- 
ment of a race jealous of intermixture, and anxious to preserve 
themselves and their country from the taint of inferior blood. The 
natural field for Chinese emigration Is found in the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, where, with a climate suited to their bodily 
constitution, and with a soil capable of producing the most valu- 
able and varied articles of intertropical growth, and requiring 
only bands to work, they will find every requisite for the forma- 
tion of a great colonial empire capable of vicing with the proud- 
est European establishments. When the race of competition with 

• The lielotaiie of Africans can be excluded here. Slavery is universally con- 
sidered as an evil, its defenders only Insist on the necessity of the case for i^ 
continuance. It is not considered by any class as an institution advantageous to 
the general interests of the Be] uhlic. 
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tlie rest of mankind has commenced, and when the Chinese become 
in reality part of the great human family, we may expect to see 
emigrants of the middle and higher classes, and not as now, of the 
very lowest, entering the field 5 and, assisted by their greater appli« 
cability to the climate, it is not difficult to conceive the result, -in 
course of time, of the unequal competition which will then arise 
between the Chinese and the native islanders on the one hand and 
the Europeans on the other. 

The degree of civilization attained by the Chinese places them far 
in advance of any of the other purely Asiatic races met with in 
these Settlements, while their physical superiority is obvious to 
the eye of the most casual observer. A peculiarity attending their 
emigration will sufficiently account for their not having taken up 
higher ground in these seas, where they have been content to remain 
subjects 5 while, from their superiority, we might have expected 
a desire to rule. After the consequences of the connexion of 
Europeans with the several nations in S. E. Asia had been shadow- 
ed out, it became the policy of the Chinese government to put 
a stop to all intercourse, either on their own land or abroad^ — all 
traffic, except such as was absolutely necessary, was discouraged? 
and the weight of authority was exerted, in connexion with reli- 
gious scruples, to prevent emigration. It was considered disgrace- 
ful, among a people remarkable for pious regard to ancient 
customs, to desert their ancestml halls and to depart from the 
resting places of their forefathers' remains. Among the middling 
and higher classes emigration was most effectually checked, but 
poverty in China, as elsewhere, breaks down all artificial rules, 
and among the myriads of almost destitute paupers in the eastern 
provinces, when suffering from the pangs of hunger, many were 
found willing to undergo any distant and imaginary evil as the 
price of present ease and plenty. Our immigrants, unfortunately, 
are all of the lowest classes, and under the disadvantages of their 
position, it must be a subject of wonder, to the candid mind, that 
they have asserted their superiority so fully and that they have 
not been found more obnoxious to good government. Landing, 
M they do, on our shores, naked, diseased and poverty striken, we 
must be surprised at the wonderful capabilities of these countries, 
as well as at the aptness in taking advantage of their opportunilies. 
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to find after a few months, the same people well cladj well fed^ 
and in the enjoyment of the best health. From the large propor- 
tion of absolute paupers arriving in the junks, it has been asserted 
that the Mandarins in the shipping ports take advantage of the 
opportunity of the sailing of the emigrant vessels to force on hoard 
their diseased paupers and criminals, thus getting rid of a nuisance, 
and improvising a system of criminal transportation at the expence 
of other nations. 

The emigrants to the Straits are all from the south eastern pro- 
vinces, ch'iefly Canton ami Fokien. Leaving China in December 
and January, the commencement of the north east monsoon, (their 
winter) they sail down the China Sea with strong fair winds, and 
In about 10 to 20 days arrive at Singapore. The last year’s 
(1853) arrivals at Singapore were as follows 


By J unks. By Square-rigged vessels 

Amoy 550 3,456 

Macao 1,185 169 

Canton 994 127 

ChingLim 2,645 

Suathow. 1,021 

Hylam 662 

Other Ports 675 ' 


Total by Junks 7,732 3,752 

7,732 

Grand Total 11,484 

The numbers, according to the official returns, have latterly 
been on the increase, but whether this is owing to a real increase, 
or to a more careful enumeration, it is not easy to say. The pro- 
bability is that the numbei’s have been underrated from the first 
rather than otherwise. The masters of the junks, not understand- 
ing the science of statistics, view any attempt at counting their 
passengers or bales of goods as a certain prelude to taxation, if 
not squeming^^g and are anxious to pass themselves off at as 
low a figure as possible# The arrivals for the last 13 yeaiB are 
published as follows : — 


1840-41 

Nos. 

50(53 

|41-42j43-43| 

48-44 

44-45 

45-46 

46-47 

f 

49-60 

50^1 

51-52 

|52-53 

mm 

• * 

110680 

8646' 

1 0569 

1 0948' 98171 

110038 

8205 

0683 

[11484 
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Previous to Ibis they averaged for some years about 5,000. In 
addition to tbese^ a number of square-rigged vessels yearly import 
Chinese into Pioang. The numbers thus brought must be added to 
the total, not having entered at Singapore, unlike the junks, which 
touch there first, and afterwards sail on to Malacca and Pinang. 
From Singapore the labourers are distributed over the countries 
between the Malayan Peninsula and Sumatra* 

The mode of coodiicting the emigration business is as follows; 
and would appear to be deserving of attention, as perhaps capable 
of being introduced elsewhere. The passenger, (called Sinkay’^) 
not having money to pay for his passage, enters into an agree- 
ment with the master of the junk, to bind himself apprentice 
to some one at the port of arrival for one year, without wages, 
only receiving food, clothing and a small sum for barber’s espences, 
tobacco, and other little indispensable luxuries; the balance of 
consideration for the labour of the year is to be handed over to 
the master of the junk, as payment of the passage money. The 
Sinkays are kept on board the junks, as security for the passage 
money, till taken by an employer, who, in consideration of obtain- 
ing his services for a year at a low rate, pays part of a year s wages 
in advance, with which advance the Sinkay clears himself with 
the junk master. This is the principle of the operation, but as 
the business is conducted, not through each Sinkay, but directly, 
between the junk master and the intending employer, and as the 
amount for passage money varies with the demand for labour, it 
has a certain colouring of slave dealing which has prejudiced 
many against the system. The Sinkay is not bound to go with 
any person who chooses him. If be pays his passage money, as 
he agreed to do when starting, at the same rate as the others, 
he is quite free to go wherever he pleases. If government 
had any interest or object in adding to the population of these 
Settlements, a regulation affording protection to the parties to 
these agreements would have the effect of attracting large num- 
bers of emigrants yearly. As it is, at present when the junks 
arrive the masters are not allowed to detain the men on board. 
If it is represented on shore that any passengers are detain- 
ed, a police force is sent off at once to fi*ee them from res- 
traint. It is not, as it certainly should be, in all fairness, explained 
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to tlie CIiiEese diat, alilioogli the junk master cannot detain their 
persons for the debt contracted by them, he has a good action 
against each, by agreement, for the amount of passage money, and 
that if he prosecute them by law, they will most likely be cast in 
heavy costs. If this were told them and if the law were capable 

of being put in force easily few would leave the junk. But the 

police go on board, and content themselves with informing the 
Sinkays that they are free to gO| for which gift of free passage, as 
they consider it, the Sinkays feel greatly obliged. The’junk 
master, well knowing the folly of attempting any legal measures, 
where the people would be distributed over the Archipelago long 
before be could get a hearing, accepts the loss quietly, and deter- 
mines to be more cautious in bringing emigrants to the Straits 
again. Thus is closed up a means of improving their condition 
to countless thousands who would otherwise be willing to bind 
themselves on such reasonable terms. 

In addition to ,the large number of Chinese thus yearly arriv- 
ing, there are now considerable numbers of country-born Chinese 
in the three settlements, particularly at Malacca. Having been 
born and educated for several generations under European govern- 
ments, this class of men, free from all prejudice and alien feeling, 
enjoy great advantages in the race of competition. Bevoting 
themselves almost exclusively to trade, they have hitherto had a 
monopoly against their less fortunate countrymen from China, 
who, as before said, are of an inferior class, and not qualified 
either by the possession of capital or knowledge of business to 
compete with men born among traders, in all the advantages of 
better education and previous establishment. The Malacca born 
Chinese have a virtual monopoly at Singapore, which has itself 
not yet been long enough established to have produced a genera- 
tion of adult Chinese. 

In the 2nd volume of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
will be found a table shewing the occupations and numbers of the 
several tribes of Chinese is Singapore, dmwn up by a Chinese 
trader. The estimate of the population is considerably too high, 
the nearest census taken, that of December 1849, shewing a total 
population of male Chinese amounting only to 24,790, and of 
all ages and both sexes the total was only 27,988, while in this 
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table the numbers of tradesmen &c. is given at 39,400» The table 
however is interesting as shewing the ideas of an intelligent: 
Chinese and perhaps is a nearly correct comparative account of 
the different professions and callings. 


Mimate qf numbers and occupations of Chinese resident in 

the Island of Singapore, in the Year 1848. 


Names of Places* 

Hokien* 

nSS 

Q 

Malacca. 1 

d 

i 

s 

Khe. 

s 

^ cat 

IS 

w 

Shopkeepers and traders* « • • • * 

3100 

4700 

900 

350 

600 

100 

Gambler & Pepper Planters. 

• 9 

10000 

. « 

400 


. . 

General AgrienUurists 

2(K)0 

2000 

100 

.. 


600 

Sago Manufacturers 

500 

• « 


. . 




930 

660 


. . 




800 

-r * 






200 

600 





Lime Burners 

100 

» « 


250 




* • 

140 


- T 







500 



Tft.iiyilT'lnTrAftC! GVtfi IVfflKGinfit. * 

ioo 






Labourers of Ditto# • • 

700 

ioo 


500 





150 





Wrtnicso n<»vnpnt#»pfl * 





io66 


XiUusC V-'M.i jJC-iiWJio# *«»*«••••.• 

Cabinet & Wooden-box makers. 




1000 

300 


Wood Cutters and Sawyers. . . . 


o • 


1000 

800 


Ship and Boat builders. . ##..... 


« « 


400 

• • 




« » 


. . 

500 







100 


"RalcPPS •*•*•••* 




200 



TInphp’fS 


60 


200 

im 


Tailors, and Shoemakers. ..... 




400 

400 


TTaiissp Sppvants. 




500 










Bevenue Peons and preparers of 







Ai*rs»r»lp «»inr1 OniniTl ......... 

70 






TWiaApllsinPAilsl ............... 





200 


IJnemDioved 

kk) 

m 


# o 

• # 


Grand Total 19000|19000110001600014000| 700 


In the government census, 23rd January ISSO, the employ- 
ments and numbers of Chinese inhabitants are given as under 
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Merchants and Clerks 98 

Mechanics 2322 

Agriculturists 8426 

Labourers 8303 

Servants .. 335 

Miscellaneous • • 6306 


Total 24,790 

The position of the Chinese in native states at the present day is 
somewhat anomalous, It would appear that few Chinese settle 
permanently in any of the native states in this jiart of the Archipe- 
lago ; they establish their families, and make a sort of head quar- 
ters at the nearest European Settlement ^ and fiom thence trade 
to the native states, making them a place of residence for periods, 
longer or shorter, but rarely making them their permanent abode. 
In the tin countries an exception appears, but there they are in 
such numbers as to be able to protect themselves, and, in conse- 
quence, the native chiefs are careful of interfering, and are content 
with the exaction of their proper proportion of tax on production. 
In cases where the Chinese have not been able to protect themselves 
against the Malay chiefs, the latter invariably encroach, and, if 
not checked, never cease extorting and exacting till they compel 
the Chinese to leave the country. Owing to the want of strong 
governments, any chief powerful enough to exercise an influence 
is permitted to do so without attempt at check on the part of th 
sovereign, (if there is one) who is paralysed by the neighbourhood 
of Europeans. With the exception of the native tin districts in 
Junk-Ceylon, Salangor and Sungi Ujong, Chinese are now only 
found at the ports and barboura of the native states, exclusively 
occupied in commercial pursuits, and chiefly as temporary residents. 
The immense numbers on Borneo appear formerly to have been 
strong enough for self-government ; and having established 
themselves before the decadence of the native powers, they 
were protected in the commencement, and afterwards were 
strong enough to protect themselves, resisting the agg!*essions of 
the petty chiefs who sprung up on the ruins of the old Malayan 
sovereignties. Their long continued freedom fi'oni interference, 
made them especially impatient of the restraint on (heir movements 
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wliieli followed oe tlie Dutch assuming the rule of the seYeral dis« 
tiicts in which they were settled. 

It is difficult to form any adequate idea of the numbers of Chi- 
nese scattered over the Archipelago and with our knowledge of 
the numbers which haYe, for at least two centuries^ been crowding 
to the Yarious islands, we cannot conceiYe any feasible cause for 
the fact that hitherto they have not had a senaible effect on the 
population. Unaccompanied by females of their own race they 
always, as soon as able to afford the expence, unite themself es 
to the native women of the countries they visit and with them 
give birth to children. In Malacca we find that all classes of 
the population have been altered from their primitive type. The 
Chinese physique is kept pure only by the most solicitous care, 
by constant intermarriages with men fresh from China, and by 
carefully excluding all females with less than the attainable purity 
of blood ; that is, the first genemtion had half Malay blood but 
ever since the first stock of females was procured they keep with- 
in that line. None hut the agriculturists and poorer classes in- 
termarry with the Malays. In spite of all this care the 
Chinese of Malacca now, though not distinguishable to stran- 
gers, have features foreign to their ancestors. The face is fuller 
and more rounded j the cheek bones and features are not so mark- 
ed and prominent ; and, lastly, the triangular eye is decidedly more 
roundei These effects, in a highly artificial state of society, 
where every effort is made to retain purity, must have a much 
more extended operation in rude agricultural communities and the 
enquiry naturally arises whether the Chinese in the islands of 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java and in the Malayan peninsula, have al- 
ready exercised a decided influence on the physique of the Malay- 
an inhabitants, and if so what have been and are likely to be the 
moral consequences of the change? 

According to the last census the numbers of Chinese in these 


Settlements were;-— 

In Singapore 27,9^ 

„ Malacca 10,608 
„ Pinang.. 15,457 


„ Province Wellesley . , , , 8,7Sl 


62,784 
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Great iittiiibers are also to be found at the tin mines at J unk 
Ceylon^ 8alangor| Sungi Ujong and Banka^ but no approxima- 
tion beyond the merest guess can be obtained of their numbersi 
except at Banka^ where they are said to exceed 10,000, all engaged 
in tin mining* The intellect of the Straits Chinese, as compared 
with the ordinary home Chinese, must be considered as of an in- 
ferior order* This may be owing perhaps to the want of educatioE 
of those bom among us, and to the original inferior condition of 
the immigimts from China, their fathers. 

The Chinese are not deficient in self assertion in their own 
country, as the history of our intercourse with them will abundant- 
ly proYCo The head men of the junks and the few chance visitors 
of higher order appear to be very different from the cringing 
submission and want of personal independence which characterize 
the very highest Chinese to be met with in the Straits. Like the 
miserable Hindoo, ever ready to fall down and worship wealth 
and power, little can be expected from these people, if left to their 
own devices, in the way of improving their status among other 
classes. Content with the wealth which their cunning and habits 
of business provide, they look alone to material wants, leaving the 
moral man uncared for, and in consequence the Chinese, who 
ought to occupy a high and distinct position among our native 
classes, are content to remain unmarked. The same want of truths 
absence of what we call honor, or, in other words, a refined 
perception of right and wrong, observed in the native of Hindos- 
tan, is found in the Chinese, surely not from want of capacity for 
improvement, but rather from absence of any means of education. 
One of the least talked of but in reality most valuable of Sir 
Stamford Baffles* projects, was the provision of adequate means for 
a high degree of education for the natives, and particularly the 
Chinese. He must have been struck with the anomaly of seeing 
a class of men occupying a high position in commercial circles 
in his new colony, and capable of most materially influencing by 
their talents for business, the future prospects of the Settlement, 
placed beyond the pale of European intercourse by moral inferio- 
rity, and be easily foresaw that education was the only cure for 
such an evil. Immediate attention ought doubtless to be directed 
to the provision of general education for all, and a higher stand- 
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ard for tlie wealtbier classes, who, while they will not at present 
combat tbeir seliisbness so far as to send their children to Calcutta 
or Sydney, w’-ould readily avail themselves of good education if 
procurable on the spot. 

One marked feature of the want of education, is the tendency 
of the children of wealthy natives to dissipate the fortunes left by 
their painstaking parents. The proximate reason of this result is 
the backwardness of those parents to do violence to their feelings, 
by bringing up tbeir children with propriety and without a sense- 
less over indulgence. This featuie in native manners is especially 
hurtful, as it prevents the retention of those fortunes, the possession 
of which enables men to devote themselves from their youth to 
moral and mind-elevating pursuits, in opposition to the baser and 
more degrading tendencies of an exclusive attention to the accumu- 
lation of W’ealtb, One or two generations of educated and wealthy 
Chinese would make a wondeiful change in the position of these 
colonies, and as soon as they can be induced to give up an exclu- 
sive attention to their own barbarous literature, in which youth has 
to wade through an almost impossible character to learn absolutely 
nothing, and adopt the modern systems of western Europe, we 
may expect to see the commencement of the change. 

If the present revival of the old idea of obtaining Chinese 
labourers in the Englisli West India Colonies ever be carried out, 
there w^ill be a fair opportunity of observing the effect of European 
civilization on that people. In the enjoyment of a perfect perso- 
nal independence, an exact and efficient administration of justice 
brought home to each man’s door, every facility and encourage- 
ment to educate himself and his children, he will there have 
advantages which he has not yet met wdtli in the Settlements of 
Europeans in Asia. 

The Chinese, then, as w'ell the Malacca born, as the native 
Cbinrse, occupy a position in the social scale in the Straits de- 
cidedly inferior to the Europeans, but superior to all other classes 
of the native population. They follow the occupations of tillers of 
the soil and the handicrafts of towns, they are our only shoe- 
makers and carpenters, bakers, blacksmiths &c., while in other 
trades, as tailors, barbers, bricklayers, fishermen, boatmen, porters, 
&c., Klings and Malays compete y requiring smaller wages these 
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classes are able to compete in price, but the Chinese are generally 
preferred by Europeans on account of their greater steadiness and 
perseverance® As house servants with European families the 
Chinese are found to be particularly valuable. In a country 
where the native Malay is sunk in indolence and apathy, and 
where the servants from India, in addition to the disabilities 
attending their caste systems, are not found capable of performing 
the duties of an European household, unless employed in large 
luimbers, the services of the Chinese are valuable. Accustomed 
from eajly youth to unremitting toil, and unfettered by prejudice, 
a Chinese servant, if taken young and properly trained, is the 
nearest approach to servants at home. One objection, and it is 
a most serious one, is however urged against their employment. It 
is asserted that they are not trustworthy, that the longest service, 
marked by uniform kindness and consideration, is not proof against 
temptation, and the evils of secret societies, whose influence is 
universal. In consequence, instances are known of the vilest 
treason and treachery ; however this may be, it is certain that the 
advantages of their employment, under good management, more 
than counterbalance any evils to be anticipated from their treachery, 
as is seen by the general employment of Chinese house servants 
in Singapore and Malacca. In the Chinese we have the only 
example of what must to all English colonists be a perfect myth, 
the ‘^servant of all work’^j many of ths lower classes of Europeans 
are served, and well served, by a single Chinese. The antecedents 
of Pinang with its long Indian connexion, do not encourage the 
employment of Chinese house servants in that island ^ hitherto 
Indian and Malay servants have been alone employed. 

Another sphere of usefulness in which the Chinese are exclu- 
sively employed is the collection of the excise revenues. The 
Chinese have always been the farmei*s of the revenue. They 
appear to be the only class of our native population who are fami- 
liar with the principles of regular collections, and who understand 
any system of fiscal regulations. The articles on the consump- 
tion of which the chief portion of the revenue is raised, are also 
peculiarly within the use of the Chinese, and this doubtless gives 
them a degree of speciality in dealing with the revenue which 
completely excludes competition from any other class of people. 
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Witlioiil tlieir assistance^ Government would find considerable 
difficulty in collecting the excise revenue. 

The details of the great European trade of these settlements are 
managed almost exclusively by Chinese. The character and 
general habits of an European gentleman quite preclude him from 
dealing directly with the native traders who visits our portS| and 
who bring the produce of their several countries to exchange with 
articles of different climates found collected there. These traders — 
Malays, Biigghese, Chinese, Siamese, Cochin Chinese, Burmese 
&c., have their own modes of conducting business, founded on a 
status of civilization very far below European models, and which 
Europeans cannot condescend to adopt. Here the Chinese step 
in as a middle class and conduct the business, apparently on their 
own account, but in reality as a mere go between. But little 
superior in moral perception, the Chinese puts himself on a level 
with the native traders, takes them to his shop, supplies them with 
sirih and other luxuries of a more questionable shape, and joins 
with them in their indulgences. Surrounding them with his 
numerous retainers, and studious to make their stay agreeable, he 
listens calmly for hours to senseless tw^addle, the tiresome inanity 
of an exhausted temper, and succeeds in dealing with the native 
on terras far inferior to what could have been obtained from the 
European merchants. If the native could only elevate himself 
sufficiently to meet the European to deal directly, without the 
interference of a third party, whose profits of coui'se must be a 
weight on all transactions, he would find it greatly to his advan- 
tage. 

The relative value of Chinese mental labour is exhibited by the 
fact that they outstrip and defy all competition from native classes 
in the money making modes of mental labour, while physically 
their obvious outward superiority is further borne out by the ex- 
perience of persons employing them as labourers. The Govern- 
ment Surveyor at Singapore, a very competent authority, has 
furnished a table* of the relative value of English and Chinese 
labour, from which the following facts are taken: — 

Brickwork.',.. English 100— to Chinese 52 
Earthwork.... do 100 — to do 57 

Sawing timber. . do 100 — to do 51 

* See Icuiu Ind, Arcli. vol. vi- p. 436-37. 
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Tliese proportions are founded on the supposition of the English- 
man working in England and the Chinaman at Siogapore^ so that 
an allowance is to be made in favor of the latter for his work 
being In a climate not his own. The difference however of the 
climate of Singapore and the South of China, from whence our 
Chinese immigrants come, is not so great as to require a large 
allowance. 

With regard to the relative value of Chinese and other native 
agricultural labour it is difficult to form any correct estimate. All 
Chinese are averse to receiving monthly pay for their labour, they 
prefer to be interested in the work to be done by them, and, if that 
cannot be accomplished, they then endeavour to work by con- 
tract ; from the difficulty of superintending their w'ork Chinese 
coolies on monthly wages get little more than Klings. In calcu- 
lating their work generally, as compared with Klings and Malays 
for field labour, it has been considered that a Chinese was worth 
4 dollars, a Kling 3 dollars and a Malay 2 dollars a month. 

The evident value of Chinese labour has long drawn the atten- 
tion of the West India and Mauritius plantere in the hope of 
obtaining a supply of emigrants from the overteeming population 
of China. In 1806 His Majesty's Ministers sent a commissioner 
to India and China for the purpose of endeavouring to obtain, 
with the aid of the East India Company, a supply of Chinese 
coolies for the Island of Trinidad. The question at that time was 
discussed in all its bearings. It was found that the Chinese could 
easily be induced to go to the West Indies, and would, in all pro- 
bability, be a most valuable acquisition, but there was one difficul- 
ty which proved at that lime insurmountable, viz the exclusive 
trading privileges of the East India Company. The Chinese of 
the lower orders, pressed by poverty, readily consent to leave for 
a time the burial places and halls of their ancestors, but it is essen- 
tial that they should have a constant and easy means of return for 
themselves, and of sending, according to invariable custom, yearly 
remittances for the support of aged relatives at home. They also 
require supplies of articles not procurable beyond the Indian Ar- 
chipelago. To keep up the necessary communication, and to 
afford the supplies required, was considered as likely to be inju- 
rious to the interest of the Company and the project was in conse- 
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qnence abandoned* Of late years the plan has been revived^, but 
the want of direct and constant communication between China and 
the West Indies is found to be a great bar, by inspiring the 
Chinese with fears and doubts as to the distance and the practi- 
cability of countries with which they have no direct communica- 
tion* These difficulties do not exist as to certain portions of 
Western America, and on a late occasion, when inducement offer- 
ed at California, large numbers at once flocked to the land of 
gold* There can be little doubt that the high rates of wages, and 
the suitable climate, of the West India Islands would attract vast 
numbers of Chinese labourers to their shores, and the perfect 
freedom and protection enjoyed throughout the English colonies, 
not only in the towns but in the most distant country districts, 
would afford such inducements to a free people as in a few years 
materially to alter the present under peopled and depressed condi- 
tion of those islands. The unfortunate result of many of the late 
Chinese emigrant speculations must however tend to check any 
further intercourse for the present. Hundreds of miserable 
creatures were ci'imped and kidnapped, and fraudulently sent on 
board European vessels ostensibly to sail to the Straits of Malacca^ 
but when they got to sea they found their destination was America, 
Unprovided with suitable provisions, unaccompanied by any one 
capable of acting as an interpreter between them and their jailors, 
and subjected to illtreatment of all kinds, it is not to be wondered 
that the Chinese rebelled and following their natural instincts of 
freedom took possession of the ships. Had they done less than 
this, as a free people their services couhl not have been an acquisi- 
tion in any land of liberty. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the Chinese will continue to submit to injustice. Obedient and 
docile to a remarkable degree when treated with justice, no people 
of these countries shew a more determined opposition to any at- 
tempt at personal coercion. The treatment likely to be met with in 
the slave sugar growing colonies will debar them from going, and, 
if in the country, will prevent them from working. No class of 
Chinese, as far as we are acquainted with the race, wiil submit 
to slavery ; unlike the natives of Africa, who become accustomed 
to the yoke and make no efforts to break their bonds!, the Chinese 
will otfily work in slavery under positive force, and will avail 
themselves of the first opjiortiinity to overcome that force. 
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MBMORANBUM OF A JOURNEY TO THE SUMMIT OF GUNONG 
BENKOi OR THE SUGAR LOAF MOUNTAIN, IN THE 
INTERIOR OF BENCOOLEN, 

This mountain, whicli stands detache<! from the regular range 
of hills, forms by its peculiar and remarkable shape, an excellent 
landmark on this part of the coast. It lies about 18 miles N. E, 
of Bencoolen, but its exact position and distance had never been 
correctly ascertained. Two attempts had been made by Europeans 
to ascend the mountain but without success, and a general impres- 
sion prevailed that it was utterly impracticable to gain the summit. 
Remarkable mountains of this description are generally believed 
by the natives to be the residence of spirits, and their summits are 
considered as Kramats or places of peculiar sanctity. A kramat 
of this nature was said to exist on the top of the Sugar Loaf, and 
it was reported that the natives sometimes adventured to visit it 
from motives of superstition. It was therefore resolved to make 
another trial, in the expectation that it might afford the means of 
correcting and extending the observations already commenced on 
the coast with a view to a more accurate survey of this part of the 
country. 

A party of gentlemen accordingly proceeded from Bencoolen on 
the lOth of June, 1821, for the purpose of effecting this object. 
They crossed the Bencoolen river a little above Tanjung Agung, and 
proceeding through the Lumba Selapan district halted the first 
night at Lubu Pooar, a small Rejang village on the banks of a 
stream which falls into the Sungey Lamow. Thus far the journey 
was accomplished on horseback, but it was found impracticable to 
carry the horses any farther, and the party proceeded on foot to 
Piinjong, a respectable village situated on the banks of the Sim- 
pang»ayer, and the residence of the Pasirah of the tribe of Mari gi, 
ibe chief of the four into which the Rejangs are divided. The 
others are called Bermani, Sal oopii and Joru Kali ang. On the 
third day they reached Rejak Bessi, the last village in the direc- 
tion of the mountain, where they rested for the night. It is situat- 
ed on the Ayer Kiti, a stream which falls into the Simpang-ayer 
below Funjong. The journey from Lubu Pooar to this, might 
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with ease have been accomplished in one day instead of two^ had 
the weather permitted* 

The mountain was now to be attempted, and in order to ensure 
BuccesSi it was arranged to pitch a small tent in the forest in case 
the ascent could not be accomplished in one day. From Rejak 
Bess! they proceeded over hilly ground gradually rising for about 
five miles, when they found their progress impeded by the 
increasing steepness of the ascent, and then halted under an over- 
hanging rock, where the tent was pitched as it was impossible to 
carry it any further even if space could have been found to erect 
it on* The course from Rejak Bessi was through deep forests 
which precluded them from seeing the mountain* The last view 
they had of it was at Rejak Bessi, which it appeared to over- 
hang, and whence they were able to form some idea of the 
difficulties they were likely to encounter from the steepness of the 
ascent, and the precipitousness of the declivities. Soon afier 
quitting Rejak Bessi they crossed a small river, on a temporary 
bamboo bridge thrown across a deep chasm between two rocks, 
which confined the stream within a narrow channel after being 
precipitated over a fall of considerable height. A fine view of 
this fall was commanded from the bridge, which was itself sus- 
pended about 100 feet above the stream, and the whole formed, 
with the surrounding forests, a beautiful and romantic scene. 
About 10 o’clock they commenced the ascent of the cone along 
the rocky bed of a mountain torrent, until they arrived in front of 
a perpendicular face of bare rock stretching completely across the 
ravine which had hitherto afforded a passage, and seeming to bar 
all further progress. This difficulty was surmounted by placing 
two of the longest bamboos against the rock underneath where 
the bare root of a tree projected from above | by the aid of thesq 
held fast at the bottom, and afterwards secured by a rattan at the 
top, they succeeded in clambering up to the tree which over- 
hung the precipice. The next acclivity terminated at the head of 
ano&er ravine, where their progress was again checked by a 
jutting rock rendered moist by the trickling of a small spring of 
water from among its crevices. Here the guides declared that 
further ascent was impracticable, and that from thence the party 
might return as soon as they pleased. The fact is they were 
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eitremely metm to Aeir proceeding, fearing the Tengeaiice of the 
evil spirite if they condiicted strangers to the SEmmit | they werO' 
therefore ad?isiiig to retttm at every difficulty, and the aseeat was 
ultliuately accomplished without their aid, or rather la spite of 
them® The appearances around were calculated to conflriii this 
assertion, but before determiaing to return they eiamiaed the 
extent of the precipice, and crossing the rai^iae, perceiTcd that 
the oppc»itc side, though almost perpendicular, had a thin coating 
of soil and moss with numerous roots of trees half laid bare, by 
laying hold of which with the hands and placing the toes in the 
niches, they at length reached the ridge which formed the right 
band shoulder of the hilL Along this a path was found, some* 
times along the base, sometimes over the face of a succession of 
bare masses of rock, which it was necessary to clamber over by 
the aid of such twigs and roots as occasionally fastened themselves 
In their fissures. The last of these precipices was perhaps the 
most dizzy and dangerous, as it was necessary to make a step or 
two on a narrow ledge on the face of a cliff of such height that 
the eye could not discern the bottom, and thence catch at a dry 
stump barely within reach, by swinging from which it was possible 
with a considerable effort to clear the rock. The denseness of the 
moss and the stunted appearance of the trees now indicated their 
approach towards the top, and at length about two o^cIock they 
found themselves on the summit. This was a bare spot of not 
more than four or five yards in breadth with a precipice on each 
side partly concealed by brushwood. Of those who set out 
together from the foot of the hill a few only reached this point, 
by far the majority giving up in despair at different parts of the 
ascent, but the labour of those who persevered was amply recom* 
pensed by the view which opened from the summit. The line of 
the coast from Laye on the north to a considerable distance 
beyond Buffalo point on the south was distinctly marked; the 
vessels in the bason of Rat Island were distinguishable with the 
aid of a glass, and the white ramparts of Fort Maribro* were 
easily discerned. To the south, they looked down on the hills of 
Biikit Kandees or the Lion's Rump, and Bukit Kabut (the hill of 
mist) which formed a straight line with the Sugar Loaf. Inland 
the view was obscured by a cloud which was evidently directing 
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its coiir^^e towards tlie bill, and it was necessary tlierefore to take 
fbe desired observations and bearings with all possible dispatch. 
This was done with a small compass, none of the larger iostru» 
ments having been got up. The character of the vegetation was 
decidedly alpine, the rocks and trunks of the tiees being covered 
with dense moss, and many of the shrubs belonging to genera of 
higher latitudes such as Vaccinium, Rhododendron, &c. There 
is also found here a shrub which the natives consider a substitute 
for tea, remarkable h}^ its thick glossy leaves 5 it will form a new 
genus in the family of the Myrtaeeae. Having finished their 
observations, they made haste to descend as the cloud was now 
rapidly approaching the hill and threatened a deluge of rain. 
They found the descent fully as dihicult as the ascent had been, 
but it was occasionally facilitated by fastening a long rattan 
to a tree above, and then sliding along it down the steepest 
places. It was necessary however to be cautious not to slide 
with too much velocity in order to be able to keep a footing 
when the rattan slipped from the hand. When they had got about 
half 'way down, the clouds which hod now enveloped the hill burst 
in a flood of rain, and rendered tlie fooling still more insecure. 
The stoepes' parts however '^vere then past, and the trees for a 
sliort while afforded some protection, but by the time they reached 
the lower ravines, the water began to swell, and the latter part 
of the descent was in the very bed of the torrent. They arrived 
at the t(‘nt about an hour before sunset, and found the spot com- 
pletely fiooded j the rain had in no degree abated, and it was 
impossible to find shelter for the whole party of natives, &c. which 
was very numerous; it w'as therefore determined to make a push 
Ibrw^ard to Rejak Bessi, rather than pass the night in so uncom- 
fortable a situation. A sharp walk brought them to the village 
soon after dark, and a good night’s rest repaired the fatigues of 
the day. The next day was spent at the same place both for the 
piirposf 3 of resting the people, and of bringing up the tent which 
had been left in the forest. On the 16th they travelled to Puu- 
jong, and the following day they commenced their return by 
another route, striking across the country in the direction of Biikit 
Kandees to the Bencoolen river. Sampans had been previously 
ordered to be in readiness at Tanjong Sanei, and they arrived 
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tliere nbont 11 o’clock, Iiaving in the latter part of the journey 
forded the main stream of the Bencoolen river no less than eleven 
times. About twelve they embarked on the sampans, and placed 
the baggage and some of the followers on bamboo rafts; the first 
part of the course was a constant succession of rapids, in shooting 
down which some management was necessaiy to avoid being upset 
upon the trunks of trees and other obstacles that lav in the way. 
Twice by being driven against these, the boat wae filled with 
water and with difficulty saved from being swamped. Below the 
junction of the Rindowati, the depth of the river increased and 
the current became more regular; and at length they landed near 
Bencoolen about nine at night, having thus accomplished, aided 
by the rapidity of the stream, in one day, what would have occu- 
pied several in ascending. 

Gunong Benko is not esiimated to exceed 3,000 feet in height, 
hut its shape, and its standing boldly out from the general rano-e 
of hills render it the most remarkable visible from Bencoolen. It 
is almost entirely composed of masses of basalt or trap, which is 
the most p. evalent rock along this part of Sumatra, The whole 
of the country traversed on this occasion is exceedingly broken 
and irregular and but thinly inhabited. In the neighbourhood 
of the hill it is a complete forest and very wild, presenting an infi- 
nite number of romantic and beautiful views. The soil near 
the rivers is remarkably rich, and that of the forest tracts is 
little inferior, particularly in the bamboo groves, which indeed are 
generally found to prevail on the finest lands. The greater part 
of the rice is cultivated in hidangs, but there are a few sawahs. 
At Tello Anou is a small nufineg plantation where the trees have 
never been manured, yet seem as thriving as any about town. 
The forests abound with noble timber trees; few animals were 
seen; of monkeys the Kra ( S. fascicularis) and Cbingkau 
crhtata) were the most common, and the Ian<l cry oftlie Siamang 
(8. syadactyla) was frequently heard, though they did not come 
in sight. It is very singular to observe the young of the Ching- 
kaii and Sira pai (8 mehdophos) embracing their mothers, that 
of the former being fawn colored while (he adult is nearly black, 
and the latter having the young black while the mother is fawn 
colored, ajipeariog exactly as if they had exchanged young ones. 
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At about half tbe height of the mountain the temperature of a 
small shallow spring was tried where it ooKed from a eleft in a 
rock and found to be 68 ® Fak — The temperature might howe?er 
have been lowered by evaporation, therefore it can scarcely be 
assumed as a true mean temperature, or employed in calculating 
the height-— It may however he remarked that the mean tempe- 
ratures given by Mr- Leslie for the level of the sea in the different 
latitudes will certainly not apply to the low latitudes in the eastern 
islands : which is given as the mean temperature In latitude 

3, is far too high for Bencoolen, where the range of the thermo« 
meter throughout the year is usually from 74 to 85, rarely falling 
below 70 or rising above 87 or 8. 

The people who inhabit the interior are Rejangs, and speak a 
different language from the Malays ; they extend northward as 
far as Laye, From the Sillebar river southward, the Serawi tribe 
prevails, and the space between that river and the Bencoolen is 
occupied by tlie tribe of Dua-blas, Similar customs with slight 
shades of difference in each prevail among all these tribes. At 
every village where the party staid for the night, the gadises or 
virgins paid a visit of ceremony in the evening, making a present 
of betel or siri, and receiving some trifling articles, in return. 
This custpm is general, and it is necessary to be provided with a 
sufficier cy of fans, looking glasses, or such like articles in conse- 
quence, as the number of the young ladies is often very consider- 
able. Sometimes an entertainment is given in honor of the visi- 
tors, and then all the beauty of the surrounding villages is also 
called in. 

These entertainments, which take place also on occasions of 
marriages, &c. are not unamusing and to a European have the 
additional interest of novelty and originality. They are given in 
the Bale! or public hail, a large building generally in the middle 
of the village, appropriated to such purposes and to the accommo- 
dation of strangers, &c. When European visitors are present, 
the ceremonial is generally as follows ; the gentlemen being seated 
near the upper end of the room, the gadises drest out in their best 
attire, make their appearance about nine o’clock, and seat them- 
selves on the floor previously spread with mats, in a semicircle with 
their attendant matrons behind them j each brings her siri box of 
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¥arious material 'and elegance according to tlie rank or wealth of 
the partieSo The chief of the village or one of the elders then 
makes a harangue in the name of the ladies, welcoming the stran- 
gers to their village, and concluding with the presentation of the 
beteL An appropriate answer is then to be made, and after 
taking out tbe siri leaves a small present is put into each box, 
proportioned in some degree to tbe rank of the parties ; this how- 
ever may he put off at pleasure till the conclusion. The amuse- 
ments of the evening then commence, which consist on tbe part of 
the young people of dancing and singing j and of the old, in 
smoking opium in a circle apart by themselves. The musical 
instruments are commonly kalintangs,, which are a species of 
liarmonicon formed of a series of small gongs arranged on a frame. 
A space is cleared on one side for the dance which is performed 
by five or six of the young gadises ; the step is slow and sailing ; 
the salindang or scarf is adjusted in a particular manner over the 
shoulders so that the ends may be taken in the hand, and the 
motions of the arms and management of the flowing scarf are not 
the least graceful part of the performance. 

The singing of pantuns in alternate contest is an amusement 
which seems to be peculiar to the Sumatrans and of which they 
are very fond. It may either be formally commenced by two 
parties who seat themselves opposite to each other after having 
danced together, or it may be begun by one of the ladies from the 
place where she happens to sit. She begins a series of pantuns in 
a kind of recitative or irregular song ; a bujang or young man 
answers her in the same manner and the contest is kept up indefi- 
nitely or until one of the parties is unable to give the proper 
answer. The girls and young men relieve each other occasionally 
as one or other happens to get tired. 

The Malay pantuns strictly so called are quatrains, of which the 
first two lines contain a figure or image, and the latter give 
its point or moral. Sometimes the figure or comparison 
is accurately suited to the subject, and then the application may 
he omitted in recitation, the more to try the ingenuity of the 
respondent ; sometimes the whole is couched underone or more 
figures^ while in many the beginning seems only intended 
as a rhyme, or at least has no obvious connection with the sub- 
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jecL Aoiong the Rrjang and Serawi people a greater lalitiKle is 
allowed to the serarnba or pantun, the figure is pursued to greater 
length, and a kind of measured prose is often employed in place 
of confining themselves to the trammels of verse* The pantun is 
frequently framed into a kind of riddle whose meaning it requires 
some ingenuity to discover, and a blundering answer to which 
excites much mirth. These pan tuns frequently contain words 
derived from the language of Siinda, which has been partially 
introduced into the poetry of all the tribes to the southward of 
Kataun, while to the northward the Mcnangkabau dialect prevails, 
The origin of this distinction is referred to the period of the wars 
between Imbang Jaya a Javanese prince and Tuankii orarig Miida 
of Menangkabau, the traces of the Sunda dialect marking the 
limit of the possessions of the former. 

In these contests the pantuns are supposed to be extemporaneous 
effusions, and perhaps sometimes are so in reality, but in general 
their memories are so stored with established verses, that they are 
not oflen put to the task of invention. Of their force and mean- 
ing it is extremely difficult to convey a just idea by any translation: 
whoever has attempted to transfuse the spirit of an oriental com- 
position into a European language must have felt the difficulty 
of doing so satisfactorily, where the whole structure of the lang- 
uage is so different, and the whole current of ideas seems to flow 
in another channel. This is particularly the case with the pantun, 
whose chief merit consists in conciseness and point, and in convey- 
ing a deeper meaning than is contained in the literal words and 
expressions. The figures and allusions are often quaint, but occa- 
sionally evince a considerable degree of poetic feeling and force 
of imagination. 

It is not only on these set occasions that pantuns are employed, 
they enter largely into their more common intercourse, and are 
essential accomplishments to all who aspire to a charactei* for gal- 
lantry, or who hope to woo and win their lady's love. Skill and 
readiness in this kind of poetry is with them a passport to female 
favor, much in the same way that a readiness at compliment and 
flattery in conversation and the art of saying soft nothings serves 
the European candidate for the smiles of the fair : much of this 
kind of flirtation goes on independently of the open and public 
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display of skillj and Is often accoinpanied with tlie intercliange 
of flowers and other mate symbols which, haxe all a mystic 
meaning intelligible to those who have been initiated into this 
secret mode of communication. Making due allowance for 
difference of customsj of wealth, and of progress in civilization, 
there seems to be much in the conduct of these entertainments and 
in the general deportment of the Sumatrans towards women, to 
indicate that they possess somewhat of that character of romantic 
gallantry which marked our own earlier ancestors, and there 
might be found as much delicacy of feeling and perhaps more of 
the poetry of the passion in their courtships, than in the over- 
refinement of modern English society. It must also he remem- 
bered that no people can be more jealous of female honour than 
the Sumatrans, and that all this is conducted with a strictness of 
decorum far greater than is observed in the free intercourse 
permitted by European custom. 

A few examples of the different kinds of pantuns may not be 
unamusing, though it wmuld be as difficult to convey an idea of 
the effect w'ith which they are applied at the moment and on 
particular occasions, as to record the sallies and evanescent 
sparkles of wit that sometimes enliven our own tables, and which 
like the champagne that inspires them, wmuld seem flat and dull 
if repeated next morning. Of the Malay pan tun of four lines 
several examples have been already given by Mr Marsden, the 
strictness of their form and limits perhaps render them better 
suited to translation, but they are considered by the people of the 
interior as too stiff' and prosaic, and as deficient in that boldness 
of allegory and recondite allusion which they consider the per- 
fection of iheir own longer ones. The following are specimens of 
the Malay pantiin, applicable to different occasions, such as the 
opening of a courtship, complaints of inconstancy, coyness, Acc. 
expressions of compliment, of affection, of doubt, of ridicule or 
displeasure, and others which the reader may much better imagine 
to himself than they can be explained by words. In some the 
connection of the figure and the sentiment will readily be per- 
ceived, in others it is obscure, particularly where the allusions are 
idiomatic or have reference to popular fables or belief^ and in 
others there is none at all. 
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Mamuti iimbak di rantau katann 
Patang daa pagi tida b€rkala 
Memiti baiga de dalam kabun 
Sa tangkei saja iang menggila# 

Tbe wates are while oa the shore of Kataee, ssighl and daj 
they do not cease to roll j — many are the white flowers of the 
garden^ bat one alone hath made me distracted with loweJ^ 

Ganih her bnni saynp sayup 
Orang di bum! Samoa bembang j 
Jika ada angin her tiup 

Ada kali bunga man kambang. 

The thimder rolls loud and deep, and the inhabitants of the 
earth are dismayed ; if the zephyr should now breathe upon it,, 
will the flower expand its blossoms/' 

Ayer dalam her tambah dalam^ 

Ujan di ulu bulum lagi tedoh ^ 

Hati dendam ber tambah dendara, 

Dendam daulu bulum lagi siimbob. 

The deep waters have increased in depth, and the rain hath 
not ceased on the hills, the longing desire of my heart hath 
increased; and its former hopes have not yet been accomplished/ 

Parang bumban di sabraog, 

Pohon di hela tiada karuan j 
Bulan pernama niataiah bindrang, 

Sayang nia lagi di saput awan* 

The reed is cut down on the other bank, it is now at the 
mercy of the stream, draw it towards you 5 the moon is at the full 
and shining, a cloud as yet intercepts her light (literally aifection)/ 

Ulak her ulak batu mandi, 

Kian her ulak tenang jua j 
Hindak her tunah tunah ati, 

Bewamembawa bembang jua. 

/‘The, stream becomes still behind the sunken rocks, and the 
waters are smooth and calm amid the eddies j I try to quiet lE©' 
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mmmmesB of my hearty bill there is a fairy that still disliirbs its 
peace/^ 

Permata jata di rumput, 

Jatii di ramput her gelang gelaiig j 
Kasih Empama ambun di ujong rampuli 
Datang matahari nisohaya ilaiig« 

The jewel fallen on the ground, though fallen among the 
grass, Is glittering still, but thy love is like the dew on the flower, 
quickly disappearing when the sun comes forth/^ 

Telah lama tiada ka rimbo, 

Bumban ber bua garangan kini; 

Telah lama tiada ber suo, 

Dendam berubah garangan kini. 

It is long since we have been to the forest, perhaps tlie bmm« 
ban (a species of flowering reed) is now gone to fruit; it is long 
since we have met, perhaps thy affections are now estranged.’’ 

Jeka sungguh bulan pernama, 

Mengapa tiada di pagar bin tang ; 

Jeka sungguh tuan bijaksana, 

Mengapa tiada dapat di tintang. 

If indeed the moon is at the fall, why does she not appear in 
the midst of her stars ; if indeed thou art true and faithful, why Is 
it denied me to behold thee.” 

Unggas bukan cliintayu bukan, 

Kira-nia daun selara tubbu; 

Aches bukan, Malayu bukan, 

Pandei nia amat her main semu. 

TVas not a bird, neither was it the Chlntayu^^ tVas only 
a withered leaf of the sugar cane ; she is not of Achinese, neither 
of Malayan race, yet is she deeply skilled in the arts of deceit.” 
Bagimana menangkap landak, 

Bi hasop pinto nia dengan api ; 

Bagimana mula her kahindak, 

Beri mata turun ka bati. 

® The cliintayu m a fabulous bird eaid to delight particularly in rain. 
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How is the porcupine to be caught^ smoke bis bold wiili fire ; 
how is desire first kindled^ from the eyes it descends to the heart»*^ 
A few specimens of the longer and more irregular Seram ba of 
the people of the interior will be sufficient, and the Serawi dialect 
is selected as differing least from the Malay. The following may 
he supposed the opening of the contest. 

Pandak panjang rantau di Musi, 

Maos ineniamo rantau Tenang, 

Bantau Aman pandak sakali ; 

Hendak Anggan wong ku puji 
Mimpin buian sanak bintang 
Anak penakan mata hari. 

Long and short are the reaches of the Musi (river), think you 
they are the same with the reaches of the Tenang, the shortest of 
all the reaches of the Aman ; willing or unwilling I will address 
my opponent, I will lake the moon by the hand, though she is of 
the family of the stars and a daughter of the sun,” 

It may be answered as follows 
Burong terbang mengulindang 
Sangkan terbang pagi pagi, 

Hindakkan bunga jeruju ; 

Amun wong siritano buian, 

Rinchang sintano inatabari 
Tim'bang betatirig ber teraju. 

The bird flies swift and straight, it flies early in the morning 
in search of the Jeruju flower; if a person resembles the moon, 
and is also compared to the sun, take them up and try them in 
scales”. 

Titiran pikat nibang hari, Ingunan si Jiwo Jiwo, Jadi kampong 
burong tiong, jadi koum panel siulan, Bringin di mana garangan 
masak, merangel meruntuh daun, sanaiah dio maridawan, Amuii 
sakali kali lagi, Taulah aku di idar’o, Hindak niabong ayam tang- 
kap, Hindak ber judi kandong pitis, Hindak siri rai pelimarij^ 
Hindak bunga, karang ko tuboh, kundang wong di rindii jangan, 
aiuuii asso rindu kan dio, langisi kian dalam hati- 

The turtle doYe kept by Si Jiwo Jiwo calls day by day, the 
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niinas are collected together and the tribe of jiigeoiis;- where the 
warringin tree is with ripe fruit, bare and stript of !ea?es, there 
they are all chattering; Since once more it has come to my turn, 
if yon wish to light cocks, take up your bird, if yon wish to 
game, bring money in your purse, if you wish to eat siri, draw the 
siri box towards you, if you wish for flowers, string thyself (L e. 
ihou art thyself a flower) if you desire a lover, do not pine for 
him, if you do feel a longing tow^ards him, conceal your feelings 
within your breast/’ 

As an example of the puzzling questions or figures with which 
they sometimes try each others ingenuity, the following may 

he taken. 

Ada kayu iiidan sabatang, Tumbuh di padang maha leber, 
Beringin bukan Beringin, Kruya bukan Kniya, Bodahan ganio 
ampat dahan, bedaim ganio am pat dauii, sadahan chondong ka 
langit, niat ka mana bulan bintang, sa dahan chondong ka laut, 
niat ka mana raja ikan, sa dahan chondong ka gunong, niat 
ka mana gaja indan, sa dahan chondong ka bumi, niat ka 
mana anak Adam, Amun teritti sili warang, w'ong ku angkan 
dio guru, Amun de teritti sili warang, wong ku angkan anak 
rnurid. 

‘‘ There is a great tree, growing on an extensive plain ; it is not 
a beringin, neither it is a kruya ; of branches it has only four, of 
leaves too it has only four, one branch points to heaven, what wnll 
become of the moon and stars ; one branch points to the sea, 
what will become of the king of the fishes ; one branch points to 
the mountains, W'hat will become of the great elephant ; and one 
branch points lo the ground, what will become of the children of 
Adam ; if you understand my riddle, I will take you for my 
instructor ; if you do not understand my riddle, I will take you 
for iny disciple/* 

In these examples several words occur which are foreign to the 
Malay language; some of these as wong (orang) indan, sili, &;c, 
belong to the Sunda dialect and others as amun ( it, ) peliman, 
asso, angkan, &c. are Sera wi. 

To conclude this paper, the following are the results of a series 
of trigoiiometrical observations made by the late Captain H. 
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Auber for determiniiig the distances and height of some of the 
more remarkable Mils in the neighbourhood of Bencooien, 
Distance of the Sugar Loaf from mount Felix^ 17.84 miles. 
Perpendicular height of the Sugar Loaf, 2601 feet. 

Distance of the Laye or Siingey Lamau hills, 28.37 miles. 
Perpendicular height of their highest points, 7797 feet. 


Tlic prtceding paper is copied from the Bencoolm Miscellany, a collection 
of papers hj different persons, printed at Bencoolen in 1821-22, under the aia- 
pices of Sir T. S. Baffles.— En. J. I. A. 
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1.EGBHD OF THE BUBMESE BUBHil, CALLEB GAUBAMA« * 

By the Bevd. P. Bigakbet. 

CHAMEa 11 th (Q>ntinued)« 

W HIBST tlie most excellent Fbra was remaiaing in the Weloowon 
monaslerji enjoying himself in the midst of his disciples and Ibe 
crowds of hearers that daily resorted thither to listen to his preach- 
ings, his father Thoodandana '2' ^ who had eyer been anxiously and 
sediilonsly gatberiiig e?ery possible information respecting Ms so% 
from the time be withdrew into solitude^ and performed during 
six years the hardest works of bodily mortiication^ was then 
informed that his son had begun to preach the most perfect law^ 
and was actually staying in the city of Radzagnio. He felt then 
an irresistible desire to see him once more before his death. He 
therefore ordered a nobleman of his court to his presence and said 
to him : nobleman^ take with you a retinue of a thousand followers 
and go forthwith to the city of Radzagnio: tell my son that I am 
now very adyaneed in yearS| that I long to see him once more 
before I die j desire him, therefore, to come oyer with you to the 
country of Kapifaiyot/^ The nobleman haying received the royal 
message, took his leaye from the King, and attended with a 
thousand followers, set out for Radzagnio, When he drew near 
to the Weloowon monastery, he found it crowded with an innu- 
merabie multitude of people listening with respectful attention to 
Badha% instructions. Unwilling to disturb the audience, the 
nobleman .delayed for a while the delivering of his royal maste/s 
message, fiemairiiog at the extremity of the crowd, he, with his 
followers, eagerly lent the utmost extention to all that Budha was 
saying. They at once obtained the state of A rahat, and applied 
for admission into the order of Rahans. The favor was granted. 
As to the Pattas and Hiwarans required for such a great number 
of applicants, Budha stretched his right arm, when there appeared 
at once the Pattas and dresses required. The new converts pul 
on the dress of their order, when they all appeared with the digni- 
fied countenance and meek deportment of Rahans who had sixty 
years of profession. Having arrived at the exalted state, of Ariahs, 

* Conthiued froi«i p. 085 of vol. "vln. 
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they became indifferent and unconcerned about all tlie tilings of this 
material worlds and the King^s mandate was entirely lost' sight of. 

The sovereign of Kapilawot, seeing that his nobleman did not 
retiiTO from the country of Magatha,^ ^ and that no news were heard 
of hiiBi dispatched a second messenger with an equal number of 
followers on the same errand. They , all were taken up with 
Budha’s preachings and became Baliandas. The same thing hap- 
pened to seven messengers, successively sent to Radzagnio for the 
same purpose. They, with their respective retinues, became con- 
verts of the first class. 

Bis-appointed at seeing that none of the messengers had retiiriicd 
to bring him some news regarding his son, king Thoodandana 
exclaimed: is there no one in my palace, that bears any affection 
unto me? shall I not be able to get a person who could procure 
to me some information respecting my son? He looked among 
his courtiers and selected one named Kaludari as the fittest person 
for such a difficult errand. Kaludari had been born on the same 
day as Bud ha, with him he had spent the age of his infancy, and 
lived on terms of the most sincere friendship. The King said to 
him: noble Kaludari, you know how earnestly I long to see my 
son. Nine messengers have already been sent to the city of Jiad- 
zagnio to invite my son to come over to me, and none of them 
has, as yet, come back to me to bring some information respecting 
the object of my tenderest affections. I am old now, and the end 
of my existence is quUe uncertain; could you not undertake to 
bring ray son over to me. Whether you become Rahan or not, 
let me have the happiness of contemplating once more my beloved 
son, ere I leave tliis world.” The nobleman promised to the King 
to comply with his royal order, and attended with a retinue of a 
thousand followers, he set out for the city of Radzagnio. Having 
reached the Weloowoii monastery, he listened to Budha^s preach- 
ings and, like the former messengers, he became at once Rahanda 
with all his followers. 

Gaudaraa having obtained the Budhaship spent the first season 
(lent), in the solitude of Migadawoon. Thence ha proceeded to 
the solitude of Ooroowola, where he remained three months, until 
he had completed the woik of converting the three Kuthabas. ft 
was on the lull moon ot Piaiiio (February) that he entered into 
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tbe city of Radzagnio, accompanied with his thousand disciples. 
He had just stayed two months in that place, so that there were 
five months since he had left the country of Baranathee, . Seven 
days after Kaliidari^s arrival, the cold season being over, the new 
convert addressed Budha as follows: illustrious Phra, the cold 
season is over, and the warm season has just begun, this is now 
the proper time to travel throughout the country, nature wears 
now a green aspect, the trees of the forests are in full blossom, the 
roads are lined, on the right and left, with trees loaded with frag- 
rant blossoms and delicious fruits: the peacock proudly expands 
its magnificent tail: birds of every description fill the air with 
their ravishing and melodious singing. At this season, heat and. 
cold are equally temperate, and nature is scattering profusely its 
choicest gifts. With such and like expressions, Kaludari endea- 
voured to dispose Budha to undertake a journey to Kapilawot. 
Gaudama hearing ail this, said; what means this? to what pur- 
pose are uttered so many fine expressions? Kaludari replied: 
your father, O! blessed Budha, is advanced in years, he has sent 
me to invite you to come over to Kapilawot that he might see you 
before his death, he and your royal parents will be rejoiced at 
hearing your most excellent law. Well, said Budha, go and tell 
the Rahans to hold themselves ready for the journey. It was 
arranged that 10,000 Rahandas from Magatha, and 10,000 from 
Kapilawot would accompany the illustrious travellers. The dis- 
tance between the two countries is sixty Yoiidzanas. Sixty days 
were to be employed in going over that distance, so they were to 
travel at the rate of but one Youdzana a day. 

Kaludari was anxious to go and inform the King of the happy 
issue of his negociation. He flew through the air and in a short 
time reached the palace of the Lord of Kapilawot. The King 
seeing Mm was exceedingly glad, he desired the illustrious Rahan 
to sit in a becoming place, and gave orders that his patta should 
be filled with the choicest dishes from the royal table. Mean- 
while Kaludari related to the King all the circumstances attend- 
ing his journey. When he had spoken, Thoodandana desired 
him to take his meal, Kaludari begged to be excused, saying that 
he would go and take his meal in the presence of Budha. Where 
is he iiow-', replied the King? Mighty lord, answered Kaludari, 
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Bttdha accompanied with twenty thousand Rahandas^ is on his 
way to this country^ to pay a ^isit to Ms royal father | on this 
very day he has left the city of Radzagnio* Thoodandana was 
exceedingly pleased^ he said again to Kaludari: eat your meal 
iere^ and please to take another meal to my soo^ I wish to supply 
him daily with his food during all his journey, Kaludari acceded 
to the King’s request. When his meal was over, they cleansed his 
patta with the most exquisite perfumes, and afterwards filled it 
with the best and choicest eatables. The patla was then respect- 
fully handed to the aerial messenger, who in the presence of a 
large crowd of people, rose in the air with the patta under his 
arni, and in an instant arrived in the presence of Gaudama, to 
whom he offered the vessel containing the delicious food from his 
father’s table. Budha received the food with pleasure and ate it. 
The same thing was daily done during all the time the journey 
lasted. Kaludari went every day to the palace through the air, 
ate his meal there, and brought that of his distinguished instructor, 
who during all the way partook of no other food hut that which 
was brought over to him from his father’s palace. Every day 
Kaludari carried news of the progress of Budha’s journey. By 
this means, he increased in the heart of all an ardent desire of 
seeing him, and disposed every one to wait on the great Gaudama 
with favorable and good dispositions. The services rendered on 
this occasion by Kaludari were much valued by Budha himself, 
who said: Kaludari is disposing the people to welcome our arrival, 
he is therefore one of the most excellent among my disciples. 

The princes and ail members of the royal family having heard 
of Gaudama’s arrival, consulted among themselves as to the best 
means of frying due respect to the noble and illustrious visitor. 
They selected the grove of Nigrandatba,^ ^ as the fittest place to 
receive him with his disciples. The place was properly cleared 
and made ready for the long expect^ company. The inhabi- 
tants of the country, attired with their richest dress, carrying 
flowers and perfumes, went out to meet Budha, Children of 
both sexes opened the procession; they were followed by the 
children of the noblest families, next came all the persons belong- 
ing to the royal family; all went to the grove of Nigrandatha, 
where Budha had just arrived with the twenty thousand Rahans 
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that aceompanied him* The princes, secretly infliienced by pride, 
thought within themselFes, this prince Theiddat is younger than 
we all, he is but our nephew, let the young people prostrate 
before himi as to oorsekes, let us remain sitting down behind 
them* This was quickly perceived by Budha, who said to hiiUself: 
my relatives refuse to prostrate before me, I will now even compel 
them to do Whereupon he entered into ecstasy, rose in the 
air, and standing over the heads of his relatives, as a person shaking 
dust over them, he exhibited to their astonished regards, on a 
white mango tree, wonders of fire and water. Thoodandana 
surprised at such a wonderful display of supernatural power, 
exclaimed j illustrious Budha, on the day you were born, they 
brought yon to the presence of the Rathee Kaladewela to do 
homage to him, on that occasion having seen you placing your 
two feet on the Eathee's forehead, I prostrated before you for the 
first time. On the day of the ploughing solemn rejoicings, yon 
were placed under the shade of the tree Vsampoo-tha-pie. The 
sun by its daily motion had caused the shadow of all surrounding 
trees to change its direction, that of tree under which you were 
placed, alone remained unmoved, I prostrated a second time 
before you, and now at the sight of this new wonder, I again bow 
down to you. The example of the king was instantly imitated 
by all the princes, who humbly bowed down to Budha* Satisfied 
with having humbled his proud relatives, Budha came down, and 
sat in the place prepared for him. He then caused* a shower of 
red rain to pour down over the assembled multitudes. It had the 
virtue to wet those who liked it, and not to wet those who dis- 
liked it This is not, said Budha, the only time when such a 
wonder has happened, the same thing took place once diiring one 
of my former existences, when I was prince Wethandra. He 
went on, relating the most interesting circumstances of that 
former state of existence. The whole assembly now delighted at 
hearing his preachings, and witnessing the display of his power# 
They all withdrew, when the preaching was over, and retired to 
their respective places, without, however, inviting Budha to come 
and lake his meal, at their houses. 

On the following morning, Budha set out with his twenty thou- 
iands followers to get his meal. When he had anived at the gate 
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of ilie citjj he stood for a while, deliberating within himself wlie- 
■ tiler, he would go to the palace to receive his meal, or go from 
street fo street to beg for it. He paused for a while, reflecting 
on the course'of conduct that bad been followed by all the former 
.Bucihas, Having known that they all without exception had been 
in the habit of going out from house to house in quest of their 
food, he resolved at once to follow their example. Whereupon 
lie entered the city and began to perambulate the streets in search 
of his food. The citizens from the various stories of their houses 
were looking out with amazement at such an unusual sight. How 
18 this, said they, we see prince Ravula and his mother Yau- 
thandara going out attired with the richest dress, sitting on the 
most elegant conveyance, and now Prince Theiddat is appear- 
ing in the streets with his hairs and beard shaved, covered with 
a yellow dress, such a thing is unbecoming indeed. Whilst they 
were holding this language, on a sudden rays of the purest light 
shot forth from the person of Budha, and illuminated alt the 
objects around his person. At this unexpected sight, they all 
joined in praising and extolling the virtue and glory of Budha. 

King Thoodandana was soon informed that his son was peram- 
bulating the streets of the city in the dress of a mendicant. Start- 
led at such a news, he rose and seizing the extremity of his 
outer garment, he run to the encounter of his son. As soon as he 
saw him, he exclaimed : illustrious Budha, why do you expose us 
to such a shame. Is it thus necessary to go from door io door to 
beg your food ? Could not a better and more decent mode be re- 
sorted to for supplying your wants. My noble father, said Budha, 
it is meet and convenient that all Rahans should go out and beg 
their food. But, replied the monarch, are we not descendants 
of the illustrious Princes Thamadat There is not a single person 
in our illustrious race that has ever acted in such an indecorous 
manner. Budha retorted : my noble father, ^ 9 t|j0 descent from 
the glorious princes Thamadat is something that belongs both to 
you and your royal family, the lineage of a Budha is quite dif- 
ferent from that of kings and princes, it bears no resemblance to it. 
Their ways and manners must essentially difler from those of 
princes, AH former Budhas have always been in the habit of 
thus going out in search of their food. Then stopping his course 
and standing in the street, he uttered the following stanzas : my 
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noble father, it is not proper that I should ever neglect the doty of 
receiving alins, it is an action good in itself, tallying with truth, 
deserving of great merits and productive of happiness in this 
and future exisfances, When he liad spoken his ikther obtained 
the state of Thautapan. He went to the palace with his father, 
saying : those who go to beg food according to the law, are doing 
well, and prepare to themselves a state of happiness both for the 
present and future, those who do go begging, but not according 
to the law, ought to refrain from doing so. He was speaking 
in that way when he entered the palace.. His aunt Gaudainee 
become a Thautapan, and his father after this second preaching, 
reached the state of Thagadagan. 

Thoodandana invited Phra and his followers to ascend to the 
upper part of the palace and partake of the meal prepared for 
him. When the meal was over, all the ladies of the palace 
come to pay their respects to Biidha. Some of them urged the 
Princess Yathandara to do the same. But she refused comply- 
ing with their request, in the hope that a greater deference would 
be shown to her, when Budha would come and visit her in her 
apartments. Perceiving her studied inattendance, Phra said to his 
father: ray noble father, I will go and visit the princess, and will, 
without saying a single word, make her pay obedience and prostrate 
before me. King Thoodandana took up the patta and accompanied 
his son to the princess's apartments. Budha had scarcely been 
seated on the place destined to him, but Yathandara threw herself 
at Budha's feet, placing her two hands on both ankles, touch- 
ed repeatedly the upper part with her forehead. Meanwhile 
Thoodandana mentioned to his son the respectful and affectionate 
regard she had ever entertained for his person. Since she heard, 
added the king, that you had put on the yellow robe, she would 
wear but clothes of that color; when she knew that you took but 
one meal a day, that you slept on a small and low couch, that 
you denied to yourself the use of perfumes, she instantly followed 
your example, ate but one meal a day, slept on a low couch and 
gave up without regret the use of essences. Illustrious monarch, 
replied Budha, I do not wonder at the practices of late observed 
hy the princess Yathandara ; in former times when her merits were 
but as y et few and imperfect, she was living at the foot of a 
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certeiE moiintaini aisd knew erm tlieE how to beha¥e with 
beeomiEgness and a strict regard to all religions duties* 

On this very day was fixed for the taking place of five grand 
ceremonies* Ananda^s^ younger brother of Budha^ was to 
have his head washed^ to put on the Thing Kiat^ to be raised to 
the dignity of crown prince, to be put in possession of his own 
palace and to be married. When Phra was leaving the palace 
he bade the young prince to take his patta and follow him. 
Ananda instantly complied with the request, and departed. He 
was just leaving the palace, where the young lady he was to 
marry, eagerly recommended him soon to return. Meanwhile, 
leaving on a window’s side, she followed him with the eyes as far 
as he could be seen. Ananda would have gladly given back the 
patta to its owner, but as he felt backward to hand it over to 
him he followed Eudha as far as the monastery. Though he had 
no intention of becoming Rahan, on his way to that place, yet 
despite of his former disposition, he entered into the society of the 
perfect. So that on the second day after Phra’s arrival to 
Kapilawot, Ananda become a Rahan. Some other writings 
mention that this happened but on the third day. 

On the seventh day after Phra had entered into the city of 
Kapilawot, the mother of Raoula, princess Yathandara, put on 
her son the choicest ornaments, and sent him to Phra, saying 
previously to him, ‘^ Dearest son, he whom you see surrounded by 
twenty thousand Rahandas, whose face resembles gold, and whose 
body is similar to that of the chief of Brahmas, is indeed your 
father. He was formerly the owner of four gold vases, which 
have disappeared on the very day he withdrew into solitude, go 
to him now, and say respectfully that being at present crown 
prince of this kingdom, destined to succeed your grandfather in 
the throne, you wish to become possessed of the property that will 
befall you in right of inheritance.” The young prince departed. 
Having come into the presence of Budha, he endeavored with the 
simplicity and amiability becoming a child to ingratiate himself 
in Bis father’s favor, and said how happy he was to be with Mm, 
adding many other particulars befitting Ms age and position. 
Budha having eaten his meal and performed his usual devotloni, 
rose, up and departed. Raoula followed behind, saying; Father, 
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give me my inheritance.” Budha appearing neither displeased 
nor vexed at such a demand, none of his followers durst tell the 
young prince to desist from his apparently rude behaviour, and 
go back to the palace. They all soon reached the monastery. 
Phra thought within himself, Raoula is asking from me but 
perishable things, but I will give him something more excellent 
and lasting. I will make him partaker of those goods I have 
gathered at the foot of the Bandi tree, and thereby will provide 
for him a better inheritance for the future. Whereupon he called 
Thariputra and said to him, “Beloved disciple, the young prince 
Raoula is asking from me a worldly inheritance which would 
avail him nothing, but I wish to present him with something 
more excellent, an imperishable inheritance, let him become a 
Rahan. hlankalan shaved the head of Raoula and attired him 
with the Hiwaran. Thariputra gave him the first instructions. 
When he became Patzing, Kathaba trained him up to the duties 
of his new profession. 

King Thoodandana had seen his first son Prince Theidat leav- 
ing the palace, all the attracting allurements of a brilliant court, 
and spite of all his precautions, going into a solitude and be- 
coming a Rahan. Next to him his younger son Ananda, though 
assured by the promises of soothsayers of becoming a great and 
mighty ruler, had joined the society of Rahans. These two events 
had deeply afflicted him. But on hearing that his grandson had 
also become a Rahan, he could not longer keep his affliction within 
himself. I had, smd he, hoped that my grandson would succeed me 
on the throne; this thought consoled me for the loss of my two 
sons. What will become of my throne. Now the royal succession 
is at an end, and the line of direct descendants is for ever cut and 
irrivocably broken up. 

Thoodandana obtained the state of Anagam. He said to him- 
self, — ^it is enough that I should have bad so much to suffer and 
endure on the occamon of my two sons and my grandson becoming 
Rahans, I will spare to other parents a similar affliction. He 
went to Budha’s place and having paid him his respects in a becom- 
ing manner, he asked him to establish a regulation forbidding any 
sontobecomeRahan,ttnle88hehadthecon8entofhisparents. Budha 
assented to his father’s wish, and preached to him the law. 
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When the instruction was firiished, the king bowed to Iiim^ rose 
iip^ turned on the right and departed, Budha calling immediate* 
Ij the Rahans said to them: beloved Bickus^ no one is to be 
admitted to the profession of Ralian, ere he has obtained tbe 
consent of his parentSj any one that shall trespass this regulation 
shall be guilty of a sin. 

On a certain day, Plira having eaten his meal at his father’s 
palace, the king related to him the circumstance of a Nat who, 
whilst he was undergoing great austerities in the solitude, had 
come and conveyed the report of his son having succumbed under 
the hardships of mortification, but he would never give credit 
to such a rumour as he was certain that his son could not die ere 
he had become a Budha. My illustrious father, replied Budha, 
you are much advanced in merits, there is no wonder at your not 
believing a false report, but even in former ages, wdien your merits 
were as yet very imperfect, you refused to believe your son was dead, 
though in proof of this assertion, bones were exhibited before you 
in confirmation thereof. And he went on relating many par- 
ticulars that are to be found in the history of Maha Damma 
Pala. It was at the conclusion of this discourse that the king 
became Anagam. Having thus firmly established his father in 
the three degrees of perfection, Budha returned to the country of 
Radzagnio, and lived in the same place as before together with 
all his followers. 

When he was in that country, a certain rich merchant named 
Anatapeing come to Radzagnio with five hundred carts loaded 
with the most precious goods, and took his lodging in the house 
of an intimate friend. Whilst living with his friend, he heard that 
Gaudama had become a Budha. He suddenly was seized with 
an earnest desire of seeing him and healing his doctrine. On 
a certain day, he rose at an early hour, and perceived reflected 
though the window some rays of an uncommon brilliancy. He 
went in the direction of the light to the place where Budha was 
preaching the law. He listened to it with great attention and at 
the end of the discourse he obtained the state of Thautapan. Two 
days after he made a great offering to Budha and the assembly, 
and requested Budha to come to the country of Thawati. The 
request was gmnted. The distance to Thawati was forty five 
Youdzanas. Anatapeing spent enormous suras that one monastery 
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slioiild be erected at each Yoadzana distance* When Budha was 
approaching, the pious merchant arranged as follows for the 
reception of Budha and presenting to him a splendid monas- 
tery called Bzetawon, which he had made ready for him. He 
sent first his son richly attired with five hundred followers belong- 
ing to the richest families, then followed his two daughters with five 
hundred girls, all decked with the most costly ornaments. Every 
one carried flags of five different colours. These were followed 
by five hundred Damsels, having the rich man’s wife at their head,> 
each carrying a pitcher of water. Last of all came Anatapeing^ 
with five hundred followers, all wearing new dresses. Gaudama let 
the crowd walk in front and he followed, attended with all the Ra« 
bans. When he entered the grove, he appeared as beautiful as tho 
peacock’s tail when completely expanded. Anatapeing asked 
Gaudama what he was to do with the monastery. Let it be offered, 
said Budha, to all the Rahans that may come in future to this 
place from what quarter soever. Thereupon the rich man, holding 
a gold vessel of water, poured its contents on the hands of Biulha, 
saying: I present this monastery to Budha and to all the Rahans 
that may come hereafter to reside therein. Budha said prayers 
and thanks in token of his accepting the offering. Seven days 
were devoted in making this great offering, and during four months, 
uninterrupted rejoicings went on, in commemoration of this great 
and solemn donation. For the purchase of the place, and the 
expence for the ceremony, enormous sums were expended. During 
the era of former Budhas, this very place bad always been pur- 
chased and offered to them and their disciples. 

[N. B. Here is found narrated in full the history of a celebrated 
physician named Dzewaka. As such story has no reference 
whatever to Budha's career, I will give but a very succinct account 
of it.] 

At a certain time,®^ when Budha lived in the city of Radzag- 
nio, the country of Wathalee was made rich, gay and attractive 
by the presence of a famous courtezan. A nobleman of Radzag- 
Bio, who had Just returned from that country, narrated to the King 
all that he had seen at Wathalee, and induced the monarch to 
set up in his own kingdom some famous courtezan who would 
be skilful in music and dancing, as well as attractive by the form 
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and accomplishments of her person. Such a person having been 
procured, she was by the munificence of the King placed on a most 
splendid footing, and one hundred pieces of silver were to be paid 
for each evening’s visit. The King’s son being rather assiduous in 
bis visits to her place, she become pregnant. Aware of her state the 
courtezan afieoted to be sick until her confinement. She directed 
her servant to throw out the newly bom infant, in some rubbish, 
in some lonely and distant place. The next morning, the King’s 
son going out with some attendants, chanced to pass close to the 
spot where the infant had been deposited. His attention having 
been attracted by the noise of crows hovering close by, he went to 
see what it was. To his great surprise, he saw an infant yet 
breathing, half buried in some rubbish. Taken by the beauty 
of this little creature, the prince ordered the child to be taken to 
the palace, where he was brought up with the greatest care and 
attention. He was named Dzewaka, which means life^ because 
the prince, when he found him out, inquired if he was alive. The 
young lad ^having reached the years of discretion, was unwilling 
to remain in the {^lace not attending to any business. In order 
to aflTord relief and comfort to his fellow creatures, he resolved to 
study medicine. He repaired to Benares, placed himself under 
the direction of a famous physician, and soon became eminent by 
his extreme proficiency in the profession. Having left his master, 
and begun practice in his own name and for his own account, Dze- 
waka worked the most wonderful cures which soon procured to 
him unbounded wealth and an extraordinary reputation. 

Dzewaka was at the height of his fame, when on a certain day> 
Budha happened to be troubled with belly ache. He called 
Ananda and said that he wanted some medicine to relieve him 
from pain. Ananda went to the place where lived the celebrated 
Dzewaka, and informed him of Bndha’s complaint. The doctor 
ordered first a rubbing of oil, which was to be repeated three days 
after. This remedy not having a full effect, Dzewaka took three 
lily flowers, whereupon he spread several powders, and came to 
Budha, saying: Most glorious Pbra, here is one lily flower, 
please to smell it j This will be followed by ten motions. Here is 
a second one; the smelling thereof will produce a similar effect, 
and this last one will cause the same result. Having handed over 
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tlie three flowers^ the doctor paid his respects to Budha^ tamed oit 
the right and left the monastery. When he was crossing the gate^ 
lie thought within himself, I have given a medicine calculated to 
cause thirty motions, but as the complaint is rather of a serious 
and obstinate character, twenty-nine motions only will take place, 
a warm bath would be required to produce the thirtieth ; with this 
reflexion lie departed. Budha who saw all that passed in -the 
doctor's mind, called Ananda and directed him to prepare a warm 
bath. A little while after, Dzewaka came back to Budha and 
explained to him his prescription. Budha was soon restored to 
his former health, and Dzewaka told him that the people were 
preparing to make him oflerings. Mankalan went to the son of 
Thauva, a rich man, to get some rice from a field that was watered 
with milk. The owner gave rice to Mankalan and urged him to 
partake of it, assuring him that there was some other in reserve 
for Budha, Mankalan assented. After the meal, his patta was 
cleaned with perfumed water and filled with the choicest food. 
Mankalan took it to Budha who ate it. Afterwards he preached 
the law to the king and to an immense crowd j amongst them was 
Thauva’s son. They all obtained the fii*st degree of perfection 
but Thauva reached at once the state of Arahata. 

Dzewaka came again into Budha's presence, and requested the 
favor of presenting him two splendid pieces of cloth he had received 
in present from a king whom he had cured of a most distressing 
distemper. Moreover he wished that the Rahans should be allowed 
to receive clothes of a better sort than those they were wont to wear. 
Budha received the two pieces and preached the law to the donor 
who attained the state of Thautapan. Dzewaka rising from his place 
wheeled on the right and departed. A little while after, Gaudaraa 
called the Rahans and said to them, beloved Bickus, now I give 
permission to the faithful to make ofierings of cloth for your dress. 
Whoever is pleased with his present dress, let him wear it, who- 
ever is disposed to receive some from the people, let him do so. 
But I must praise you for having hitherto been satisfied with the 
ancient dress. The people of the city having heard of the permis- 
sion given to the Rahans, offered at once more than one hundred 
thousand pieces of cloth. Their example was followed by the 
people of the country, who made offerings to the same amount. 


6 Vol. 9 
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Biidha bad spent tbe first season in the country of Baranatlea 
in tbe grove of Bligadawon, The second, third and fourth seasons 
were passed at Radzagnio in the monastery of Weloowon, the 
fifth in the country of Wathalee in a place called Kutagara, the 
sixth on the mountain Makula- 

On a certain day a rich man of the country of Radzagnio went 
to enjoy himself on the banks of the river Ganges, He saw a 
log of sandal wood floating on the stream^ took it up and had a 
beautiful patta made of it When finished, be wrote npon It 
these words : He who can fly in the air, let him take it The patta 
was raised on the top of a succession of hampers tied together 
sixty cubits high. Some heretics living in the neighbourhood 
asked, on several occasions, from the rich man to get the patta; 
hut he answered them that he would give it but to him who hy 
flight could reach it The headman of those heretics feigned to 
prepare himself to fly, but when he was extending his arms, and 
raising one of his feet, his disciples, according to a preconcerted 
plan, seized him, saying: It is not becoming that you should exert 
yourself for such a trifle. But the very rich man would not be 
thus deceived, he pei*sisted in his former resolution, and during 
six days resisted all their entreaties. On the seventh day, Man- 
kalan happened to go to that place in search of his food. He 
vras informed of all that had just happened. He was told that 
the rich man and all bis family would become disciples to him 
who could by flight make himself possessed of the sandal w'ood 
patta. Mankalan was ready for the glory of Budha, to raise 
himself in the air, but his companion refused to allow him to do it, 
saying that such an easy work could easily be accomplished by 
one less advanced in merits. Mankalan agreed to his proposal. 
Whereupon entering into the fourth state of Dzan, his companion 
rose in the air carrying with the toes of one of his feet an enor- 
mous roe, three quarters of a Youdzana wide. The whole space 
between him and the bystanders appeared darkened. Every one 
was half dead with fear, lest perhaps it should fall over his head. 
Mankalan^s companion had the roe split into two parts, and his 
person then appeared to the view of the assembly. After having 
during a whole day exhibited such a mighty power he caused the 
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roe to fall on ilie place lie had taken it from. The rich man bade 
him to come down^ fully satisfied with the display of such power. 
The sandal wood patta was taken dowm, filled with the best rice^ 
and presented to him* The Eahan received it and went back to 
his monastery. Many persons living at a distance from the place 
wdiere the wonder had been exhibited, followed him to the monas- 
tery, begging him to show them some sign. 

As they approached the monastery, Budha hearing the noise, 
enquired what it was. He was informed of all the particulars of 
the even! that had just taken place. He called the Rahan into his 
presence, took the patta, had it broken into pieces and reduced 
to dust,® - and forbade the Rahan ever to make such a display 
of Ms power. 

The heretics soon heard of the prohibition given by Gaudama 
to his disciples. They thought that no one would dare to match 
them in the display of wonders, and that they could easily ascer- 
tain their superiority over him. The ruler of Radzagnio hearing 
of this news, went to Budha and enquired as to the motive of 
such prohibition. Budha told him that the prohibition regarded 
his disciples only, but not himself. The heretics, informed of this, 
said: What will become of us? Gaudama himself will show signs. 
They held a council among themselves as to what was to be done. 
Gaudama told the king that in four months he would make a 
grand display of his miraculous power in the country of Thawa- 
tee, as it was in that place that all former Budhas had showed 
signs. The heretics from that day never lost sight of Budha for 
a moment, they followed him day and night. They gave order 
that a large and extensive covered place should be prepared for 
them, where they might show their power and outshine the 
power of the Rahan Gaudama. Budha having said that he would 
select the spot where stood a white mango tree, for the scene of 
his miracles, the heretics caused the total destruction of all mango 
trees in that direction. 

It was on the full moon of July, that Budha entered in the 
country of Thawatee, A gardener gave him in present a large 
mango fruit, Ananda prepared the fruit and Budha ate it. When 
this was done, the stone was handed to Ananda with injunctioii 
to plant it in a place prepared to receive it. When planted, Bud- 
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lia waslietl Ills bands over it, and on a sudden, tbere sprung up 
a beautiful white mango tree, fifty cubits bigb, witli large branches 
loaded with blossoms and fruits. To prevent its being destroyed, 
a guard was set near it by the King’s order. Dismayed at such 
a wonderful sign, the heretics fled in every direction, to conceal 
their shame and confusion. Their headman named Poiirana, 
took from a husbandman a large jar with a rope, tied up the 
vessel with one extremity of the rope, passed the other round his 
neck, and flinging first the jar and next Iiimself into the river, 
where the water was very deep, he was drowned and went to the 
lowest hell called Awidzee. 

Budha created in the air an immense road reaching cast and 
west to the extremities of the world. When the sun began to 
verge towards the west, he thought the time had come to ascend 
into that road in the presence of an immense crowd, that covered 
an area of thirty-six youdzanas, and there to make a display of 
his wonderful powers. He was on the point of crossing the 
threshold of the bungalow that had been erected for him, by the 
care of Nats, when a female convert, named Garamie, who had 
become an Anagam, came into his presence, and after the usual 
prostrations said to him : Glorious Budha, it is not necessary that 
you should take the trouble of working wonders, I, your servant, 
will do it. What wonder shall you work, my. daughter Garamie, 
replied Budha. I will, said Garamie, fill up the world with 
water, and plunging in the water, in an eastern direction, I will 
come back and re-appear in the west, like a water fow'l On my 
appearance before the crowd, they will ask, what is this water 
fowl? and I will answer to them this water fowl is Garamie the 
daughter of the most excellent Budha. This is the wonder I 
will work. The heretics on seeing it, will say to themselves : if 
such be the power of Garamie, how much greater and more 
wonderful must be that of Budha himself? I know, said Budha, 
that you have such a power, but it was not for your sake that these 
crowds have been gathered together, and he refused the solicited 
permission. Garamie said to herself: Budha would not allow 
me to work this great wonder, but there is some one else that 
can do greater things than I, perhaps Budha will not be with 
them so inflexible as he is with me. She then withdrew to a 
becoming place. 
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Bocllia tliouglit witliin liimself, there are many among roy 
disciples^ who can make a display of great wonders: it is meet 
that the crowds should be aware of it, and see how witli hearts 
stout like that of the lion, they are ready to perform the most 
wonderful feats. He said aloud: Who are they, those who can 
work wonders? — let them come forward. Many came in his 
presence with a lion like boldness and a thundering voice, crav- 
ing for the honor of displaying supernatural powers. Among 
them wds a rich man named Anathapeing, a female child called 
Hera, a grown up woman, and Mankalan. They volunteered their 
services to perform the most extraordinary wonders in order to 
frighten at once the heretics, and make them to understand that 
if such a power belonged to the disciples, what must be that of 
Budha himself. But Budha would not accept their proffered 
services, and said to them, that the people had not been assembled 
there for their sake, but for his, and that to him alone was 
reserved the task of enrapturing the crowd, by the great wonders 
he was preparing to show. Addressing Mankalan, he said to 
him that being a Budba he could not leave to others the trouble 
of performing his own duty. In former existences, when he was 
a bullock, he drew from a muddy place a heavily laden cart, to 
save a Brahmin's property, and rejoice his heart. 

Budha ascended into the immense road he had created in 
the air, in the presence of the crowd that filled a place of 
eighteen youdzanas in breadth and twenty-four youdzanas- in 
length. These wonders which he was about to display, were 
the result of his own wisdom, and could not be imitated by 
any one. He caused a stream of water to issue from the upper 
part of Jiis body and flames of fire from the lower part and 
on a sudden the contrary took place again, fire issued from his 
right eye and streams of water from his left eye, and so on 
from his nostrils, ears, right and left, in front and behind, the same 
wonder happened in such a way, as the streams of fire succeeded 
the streams of water, but without mingling with each other. 
Each stream in an upward direction reached the seats of Bramahs, 
each stream in a downward direction penetrated as far as hell. In 
an horizontal direction, they reached the extremities of the world. 
From each of his hairs, the same wonderful display feasted the 
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astonislied eyes of tbe assembled people. The six glories gushed 
as it was from every part of his body, and made it appear resplend- 
ent beyond description. Having no one to converse with, he created 
a personage, who appeared to walk with him. Sometimes he 
sat down whilst his companion was pacing along and at other 
times he himself walked, whilst his interlocutor was either standing 
or sitting. During all the while Budha put to him questions 
which he readily answered, and in his turn replied to the interro- 
gations he made to him. At intervals, Phra preached to the crowd 
who were exceedingly rejoiced and sung praises to him. Ac- 
cording to their good dispositions, lie expounded the various 
points of the law. The people who heard him, and saw the 
wonderful works he performed obtained the understanding of the 
four great principles. 


NOTES. 

74. In glancing over the episode of Thoodandana’s deputation to his son to 
invite 3iim to come and visit hia native county, the reader is almost compelled to 
confess that the motive that influenced the King was but inspired by the natural 
feeling of beholding once more before he died, him whose fame, spread far and wide, 
rendered him an object of universal admiration. Was the monarch ever induced by 
considerations of a higher order, to send for Bndha ? There is no distinct proot in 
support of this supposition. He was a father, and he but obeyed and followed 
the impulse of his paternal heart. He entertained a high sense of his son^s dis- 
tinguished qualifications, he had faith in the wonderful signs foretelling his future 
matchless greatness. He desired, therefore, to honor him in an extraordinary way, 
on the very spot where he had been born. But he appeared to concern himself 
very little about the doctrines he was preaching with a never equalled success. 
The King exhibifed a great amount of worldly mindedness, until his mind had 
been enlightened by the oral instructions of the great retormer. 

It is difiicult, if not impossible, to form an accurate idea of the effect caused on 
the mass of the people by Budha’s preaching^. We see that eminent and zealous 
reformer surrounded with thousands of distinguished disciples, in the country of 
Radiiagnio. These converts belonged chiefly to the class of anchorites and philo- 
sophers already alluded to in some foregoing notes, as existing at the time Budha 
began to enter the career of preaching. But the great bulk of the populations of 
the various places he visited, seemed to have received for a long time, little or no 
impressions from his discourses. The opponents of Budha, the Brahmins in parti- 
cular, exercised a powerful influence over the public mind. They used it most effec- 
tually for retaining the ancient hold over the masses. It required the extraordi- 
nary display of the greatest wonders to break through tlie almost insuperable 
barriers raised by his enemies. From that period wa see the people following 
Budha, crowding round him, and showing unraistakeable signs of belief in him. 

The only ground to account for this undeniable result, is tbe philosophical me- 
thod adopted by Budha in expounding the j rinciples of his system, ifis mode of 
proceeding in the gradual development of his ideas, retained the alistruseness 
peculiar to subjects discussed in schools of Philosophy. The technical terms so 
familiar to scholars, prove enigmatical to the uiunitiated mlgar. It takes a long 
time before maxims elaborate by scholars be so far popularized, as to be under- 
stood by the unlearned, which in every age and country have alwa^^s constituted 
the great mass of the people. If the mind of the generality of men is unable to 
comprehend at first a system of doctrine, we cannot wonder at the slow progress 
made by the preachings of the great reformer: but the woiking of wonders Isa 
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tangible fact operating upon the senses of the multitude, eliciting fteir applauses 
and disposing them to yield an implicit faith to all the instructions imparted by 
the wonderful being that is gilted with supernatural power:'. Feelings and not 
reason become the foundation of a belief wnich grows stronger in proportion to 
the mysterious obscurity that encompasses the proposed dogmas, when supported 
by wonderful deeds. ^ 

At the time Thoodandana sent messengers to his son, tlie great work of conver- 
sion was carried on with a most complete and hitherto unheard of success. 
The hall of the Weloowan monasteiy was too small for the thousands that 
flocked thither to hear Gaudama. Witliout its precincts, crowds stoods moticmless, 
listening with unabated attention to the discourses that fell from his lips. So 
crowded was the audience, that the messengers had no chance to make way to the 
presence of the preacher. Struck at the intense attention paid to what was said 
by their masteris son they too become acquainted with the subjects of the instruc- 
tions. What was listened to from motives of mere curiosity soon made a deep 
Impression upon their minds. The magic powers of the irresistable eloquence of 
Budha worked almost instantaneously a thorough change in their dispositions, and 
they became converts. So perfect was their conversion that they forget for the sake 
of truth, the very object of tlieir mission. Thev became at once Members of the 
Assembly and took rank among the Eahans. They attained the state of Arialis 
and we: e foremost among the perfect. The great attainments arrived at by the 
Arialis communicated to the material portion of their being, such an extraordinary 
amount of amazing virtues or properties that it became so refined as to partake to 
a certain degree of the nature ot spirit. Hence we see the Rahandas going over 
immense distances, through the air and performing deeds of a supernatural order. 
The power of working miracles is, therefore, inherent to perfection: audit is 
greater or smaller in proportion to the degree of perfection possessed by individuals. 
We find that power expanded in Budha to an unlimited extent, because his mental 
attainments w’ere boundless. 

75. Magatha is a countiy in the north of India. It occupied nearly the same 
extent of territory now called Behar, in Bengal. The Pali or sacred language of 
the southern Budhists, is often called the language of Magatha. Hence we may 
infer that it was the common language of that country. It is probable that the Pali 
language wp extensively spoken in the days of Gaudama and it was the channel 
through which he and his disciples long after him conveyed their religious instruc- 
tions to the multitude of converts. The Pitfagat or the last amended collection of 
sacred writings, is written in Pali, which is looked upon in Ceylon, Nepaul, 
Burmah, and Siam as the language of sacred literature. Except in some old 
manuscripts, where the old square Pali letters are used, the Burmese employ 
their common alphabetic characters for writing Pali words. The words having to 
pass first through a Burmese ear, and next ^ing expressed by Burmese letters, 
undergo great changes. To such an extent does the metamorphosis reach, that 
very often they are scarcely recognizable. The Burmese, however, deserve great 
credit for having in very many instances, retained in their Orthography oi Pali 
words, letters vmich,Ahough not at all sounded, indicate to the eye the nature of 
the word, its origin, and its primitive form. 

In the southern parts of Burmah, the Pali language is learned, but not studied, 
used but not understood by the inmates of monasteries. They are all obliged to 
learn certain formulas of prayers to be daily recited in private, and on great and 
solemn occasionsj to be chanted aloud in the presence of a crowd of pious 
bearers. The writer anxious to acquire some knowledge of the sacred language, 
visited often those monks, who among their bretliren enjoyed a certain fame lor 
learning, with the express intention of becoming an humble student under the 
direction of one of the best informed of the society. He was thoroughly dis- 
appointed at finding those who proffered their services in great earnest, quite 
ig nornnt and utterly incapable of giving him the least assistance. 

The Burmese have translated in their vernacular tongue most of the sacred writ- 
ings. In many instances the translation is not exactly what we call interlineary, 
but it approaches to it as near as possible. Two, three or four FaU words are 
written down, and the translation in Burmese follows : then come again a few other 
Pali words accompanied also with the translation, and so on throughout the whole 
work* The art of translating well and correctly from one language into another, is 
not so common as many persons may imagine. In a good ^anslation 
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aw wquired many qiiallflcatlons wliich aw not to be easily met witli, particalarly 
In a Bnwnesa to wbom we may give credit for knowing well bis own tongue, bat 
wbo without taking away from his literary attainments, is certainly an indifferent 
Fall scholar. These translations may convey perhaps the general meaning of the 
ori^als but as regards the correct meaning of each term, It is a luxury eier 
dewed to the rgader of such rude and imperfect compositions. 

fQ, The attentive reader of this work cannot fail to remark the general tenden^ 
des of BudMam to isolation, retirement, and solitudes. In a retired position, man’s 
mind la less distracted or dissipated by exterior objects, it possesses a greater share 
of self control, and is more fit for the arduous work of attentive refiexion and 
deep meditation. Whenever Budha attended by his followers reaches a place, 
where he is to stay for a while, a grove without the city, is invariably selected. 
Thither the great preacher retires as in a beloved solitude. He enfoys it beyond all 
that can be said, alone with his spiritual family, unconcerned about the affairs of 
this world, he breathes at ease the pure atmosphere of a complete calm, his undls« 
turbed soul soars freely in the boundless regions of spiritualism. What he has 
seen and discovered In his contemplative errands, with a placid countenance and 
m mild voice, he Imparts it to bis disciples, endeavouring thereby to make them 
progress in the way of perfection, 

In those solitary abodes of peace, Budha was willing to receive all those who 
wished for instruction . They were all without distinction of rank or caste admitted 
in the presence of him who came professedly to point to men the way to happiness 
by helping them to disentangle themselves from the trammels of passions. He 
preached to all, the most excellent law. The tendency to retreat and withdrawal 
mm worldly tumult is in our own days conspicuous in the care taken by Budhis- 
tic monks to have their houses built in some lonely quarters of a town, assigned 
exclusively for that special purpose, or as is oftener the case, in fine places at a 
email distance the wells. Some of these groves, in the centre whereof rose 
the peaceful abode of Rahans, the writer has often seen and much admired. In 
towns or large villages, where the ground Is uneven, the small heights are generally 
crown^ with the dwelling of Rahans, 

77. The narrative of Budha^s reception In his father's royal city suggests re-* 
flexions. The first Is that the saying ; nemo Propeta in sud patridt was as true in 
the days of Oaudama as in subsequent ages. The mountains of Kapilawot had 
often re^^echoed the praises of Budha and the recital of his wonderful doings. The 
splendid retinue of twenty thousand distinguished converts that attended his per* 
son— the hitherto unwitnessed display of miraculous powers ko,, all these high 
quall^atlona seemed more than suiiieient to secure for him a distinguished recep* 
tlon among his kinsmen, who ought to have been proud of being conneoted with him 
by the ties of relationship. Such, however, was not the case. Actuated by the 
lowest feelings of basejealousy, the relatives refused to pay him the respect he was 
to well entitled to. Their wretched obduracy was to be conquered by the awe anti 
fear his mlraouloua power inspired. 

The second I'eflextion suggested by the recital of the ceremonies observed on the 
occasion of Budha's reception in hjs native country, is the truly pleasing fact of 
seeing the weaker rex appearing in public, divested of the rfjackles put upon it by 
oriental .fealouay. In Burmah and Siam, the doctrines of Budhisra have produced 
a striking and to the lover of true civilisation a moat interesting result, via, the 
almost complete equality of the condition of women with that otmen. In those 
countries women are not miserably confined in the interior of their houses, without 
the remotest chance of ever appearing In public. They are seen circulating ffeely 
In the streets, they preside at the comptoir, and bold an almost exclusive posses* 
sSon of the bazars. Their social position is more elevated in every respect than that 
of the persons of their sex In tJie regions where Budhism Is not the predominating 
creed. They may be said to be men's comf anions and not their slaves. They are 
active, Mustrlous and by thdr labors and exertions contribute their full share 
towaras the maintenance of the family. The marital rights are fully acknowledged 
by a respectful behaviour towards their lords. In spite of all that has been saicfby 
supsrficiai observers, I M convinced that manners are less corrupted in those 
countries where women enjoy liberty than In those where they are hurled alive, by 
a despotlo cuitom, in the gxave of an opprobrious slavery. Budhism disapproves 
of polyswyi but it tolerates divorce. In this respect, the habits of the people 
are ofa damnable laxity. 
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tS. Budhist Monks out of liumiUty and contempt for all worldly tliinga do not ■ 
allow liairs or beard to grow. They walk barefooted, wearing a yellow dress of 
the simplest make. They are bound to live on the alms that are freely bestowed 
upon them. Tlie regulations ol the Wini are in this respect most explicit and leave 
no room for false interpretation. A Rahan having renounced the world and divest* 
ed himself of all worldly property, is bound by his professional vows to rely for his 
daily food on what he may obtain by begging. JElence the appellation of Bio kus 
or Mendicants always bestowed on them by Gaudama Whenever he addressed them 
In particular on certain points regarding their profession. In Burmah, as soon 
as the day begins to dawn, a cloud of yellow dressed Monks sally forth from their 
abode with the patta under the left arm, and perambulate the streets in quest of 
food. They never ask for anything, they accept What is Voluntarily tendered to 
them, without uttering a single word of thanks or even looking at their generous 
benefactors. This action of bestowing alms to the Rahans is deemed a most meri- 
torious one. The offerer, therefore, becomes liberal not on occount of the person 
he is assisting, bat because of the abundant merits he hopes to derive from it. This 
notion ^rees very Well with the leading tenets of Budhism. 

79. The answer of Budha to his rojml father is a most remarkable one and 
deserves the attention of the observer. The great reformer does away with all the 
prerogatives man may derive from birth, mnk and riches. Law alone can confer 
titles of true greatness and genuine nobility. The fervent and zealous observers 
of the law are alone entitled to the respect of their feUowmen. The begging 
of alms may be in the eyes of worldling a low and mean action, but it becomes 
a most dignified one because it is enforced by the law. This lofty principle boldly* 
establishes the superiority of virtue upon the strongest basis, and sanctions the 
moral code he was destined to publish to men and saddle on their conscience. The 
criterion of all that is good, excellent, praiseworthy and meritorious, is no more 
to depend on the arbitrary and very often erroneous views of men, but it must 
rest upon the immutable tenets of the eternal law, discovered, revived and published 
by the omniscient Budha. This truth like a flash of light illuminated the king’s 
mind and at this first preaching of his son, he attained the first of the four states 
of perfection. 

The Princes Tliamadat, Thoudadana boasted to descend from, are, according 
to Budhistic sacred books, the Princes who were elected to hold supreme power at 
the very moment the words mine and thine began to be heard amongst men, 
after they had eaten the rice called Thala tsan, and become subject to passions. 

The Princess Yathandara mentioned in this narrative, liai been the wife of 
Budha, ere he had withdrawn into solitude and renounced the world. A son had 
just been born to him, when he left his father’s pal ice. His name was Raoula. 
The doctrine of tlie influence of merits gathered during former existences, is forci- 
bly illustrated in the case of Yathandara who, unmindful of the position she occu- 
pied in former years, did not hesitate to prostrate herself at Budlia’s feet, acknow- 
ledging him to be worthy of all honor and veneration . Her former merits disposed 
her to view in him, who had been her husband, the extraordinary personage who 
was to lead men in the path of virtue and happiness. 

80. Ananda was Bu lha’s younger brother, the presumptive heir to the crown 
of Kapilawot. His conversion grieved much the king, who to prevent the re- 
currence of such an event, exacted from the great reformer that in after times 
no one could be admitted into the society of the perfect, without having previously 
obtained the consent of his parents, failing such a condition the act of admission 
should be considered as null and void. Hence, we read in the book of ordination 
or admittance to the dignity of Rahan, that the person directed by the President of 
the Assembly to examine the candidate, never omits to enquire from him, whether 
he has obtained the consent of his parents. 

From the moment of his conversion, Ananda devoted himself to the service of 
Budha. He never parted from him, but remained to the last his faithful attend- 
ant, ever conspicuous for his readiness in ministering to tlie wants and necessities 
of Budha. At all times when the latter had to communicate some orders or give 
directians to the Baiuns, or when some visitor desired to wait on him, Ananda 
was the person wlio transmitted all orders, or ushere I visitors into the presence 
of the preacher. He was the medium of intercourse between Budha and all those 
that surrounded him, 'Phe conversion of Raoula soon followed that of Ananda Of 
this new and distinguished convert no mention is made afterwards in the course of 
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this work* He miist in all likelihood have hecome a celebrated member of the As- 
semblyj as he was trained up to the functions and duties oV his profession by the 
greatot and most renowned disciples, such as Mankalan, Tlmriputra and 
Kathaba. ' 

81, It is impossible to assign the motive that may have induced the compiler 
of Budha’s life, to insert in his work a long episode on the celebrated physician 
Diewaka. The story is in itself uninteresting and throws no light whatever on 
the history of the supposed originator or reformer of Budhisra. For tliis reason,, 
it has lien thought quite unnecessary to give a complete translation of the whole 
passage. The name ot Dzewaka is quite familiar with the adepts of the medical 
art in Burmah. Many times the writer has made inquiries respecting the works 
of the Hipocrates of India, but he has never been able to meet with a mention of,, 
or allusion to, such compositions. Hence he has been led to suppose that the 
father of medicine in these countries has left after him no writings to embody the 
results of his theoretical and practical favorite pursuits. Surgery appears to have 
been no novelty to our great Doctor, since we see him on an occasion extracting 
from the body of a prince, by means of an incision, a snake that put his life in 
peril. 

The numerous quacks, who, in Burmah, assume the name of physicians, and 
are ever ready to give medicines in all cases, even the most ditficult and complicated, 
are ignorant of the very elements of the Surgical art. They possess a certain 
mumto of remedies made up with plants, which, when applied under proper cir- 
cumstances and in certain cases, work out wondeiful cures. But the native 
physicians, unable in most intances to discern the true symptoms of diseases, give 
remedies at random, and obtain in too many cases results most fatal to the 
unfortunate patient. In medicine as well as in religion^ ignorance begets super- 
stition, and recourse to magical practices. We may positively assert that the black 
art is with native practitioners, an essemial concomitant to the knowledge of 
medicine^ When a physician has exhausted the limited stock of remedies that he 
possesses, and he finds in spite of his exertions, that the disease bids defiance to his 
skill, he gravely tells the relatives of the patient that some evil spirit is interfering 
with ’his remedies, and that he must be expelled, ere there could be any ciiance of 
relieving the sufferer and obtaining his recovery. ’Whereupon a shed is ei'ected 
with the utmost speed on a spot close to the house of the patient. Offerings of 
rice, fruits and other articles are made to the pretended evil spirit who is supposed 
to have got hold of the sufferer’s body. Dances of the most frantic character 
are carried on by his relatives, until their strength at last failing them, they drop 
down in state of complete exhaustion and prostration. They appear to have lost 
entirely their senses. In that state, they are supposed to have propitiated the 
evil spirit. Interrogated by the physician op tlie nature of the disease, and the 
proper remedies to he applied for eradicating it, they give answers, or rather they 
become the channels through which the spirit, satis'fied with the offerings made in 
bis honor, condescends to declare that he has now left the patient, and that by 
placing him under a certain treatment that lie fails not to indicate, he will soon 
recover Ms health. Such like occurrences are exceedingly common. Tney are 
©ailed hj natives festivaU of the Natpan or the possessing spirit. 

82. The rebuke given by Budha to his disciples who had made without a permis- 
sion, such a display of miraculous power, though intended for the promotion of 
bis glory, was designed to operate as a salutary check to the pride that might 
find its way into the heart of even the most privileged beings. Such a lesson was 
deemed of the greatest importance, since we find in the book of Bndhistic ordina- 
tions, the sin of boasting of, or pretending to the power of working wonders (See, 
yanked among the four capital sins excluding a Hahan for ever from the society 
of the perfbet, and depriving him of his rank and dignity. Budha, it seems, wish- 
ed to reserve to himself alone the honor of working miracles, or to give the per- 
mission, when circumstances should require it, to some of his disciples to do the 
same in Ms name and for the exaltation of his religion. 

The following story of Parana and his five associates, bolds a pre-eminent rank 
among the events that have rendered Budha so celebrated, Gaudama, as it has- 
been already mentioned in some foregoing note®, was an ascetic who had studied 
philosophy under^ eminent masters, who belonged to the Brahminical school. In 
many of Ms opinions as well as in his mode of life, there was no perceptible differ- 
ence between Mm and the ibllowers of the Brahmins, The writings of the laiter 
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as well as these of the earliest Budhists exhibit to ns the sight of a great number of 
schools where opinions on ontology, morats^and dogmas SSerat once various.^hi- 
farious and opposite were public y taught. The human mind left to its own resources 
launching forth into the boundless field of sp.cniative philosophy, ran in evere 
direction, searching after truta. The mania for arguing, defining,’ drawing S 
elusions &e, _ in those days, prevailed to an extent scarcely to be creS 
Many centuries before Aristotle wrote the rules of dialectics, the IndiaTS: 
sophers had carried the iwt of reasoning to a great degree of nicety and Sirevtoni® 
Witness the disputes and discussions between the Bralimins, and theiSdkte 
disciples of Budha. When our Phra began to attract about his person, crowds to' 
hearers and disciples, when his opinions on the end of man were nnderatood md 

appreciated; when the sjistem oi castes received the first shocks from tlirnew tot 

rapidly progressing doctrine : when the eyes and hearts of the people were Xwhr 
at first, and rapiiTly afterwards, centred on the new preacher and his disdX- 
when at last, alms that had hitherto flowed in the abodes of the Brahmins 
to enter into new channels and carry their substantial produce to the ’doK 
the followers ot the new sect, their jea'ousy and other passions began to agitate 
the heart of those who had hitherto retained an undisputed sway over the cred it 
of the people. They tried , if credit be given to tlie works of Budlifets, everv Sfort 
devised every means in Older to oppose the progress of the new doctrine ^ ’ 

In this instance Purana and liis friends, assisted as the Budbists pretend bv 
the agenc;t of the evil one, wished to enter into discussion with Budha and to si.r 
pass him in the display of miraculous power. The contest was to take nincp to 

the county of Thawatee, m the presence of the King and a countless SS 

a^emhled tor the purpose. Purana, as usual with Budhists in recr^d to tW 
who held opinions different ot their own Is styled an heretic. Of the opintons of 
these enemies of Budhm nothing is said in the present work, but the Ser too 
had the opportunity of perusing ariother work where a slight allusion UraX 
to thrae SIX holders of heterodox doctrines. Their opinions were at vSS 
upon the beginning of this world, the eternity of matter, the existmre nf rto 
soul, a first principle creator of all that exists. We may infer &erXm that 
they vvere heads or chiefs of vyious schools, who, though not “Samont 
themselves upon purely speculative doctrines, united and combined arainst tto 
common ene.uy. A detailed account of the doctrines held by these six heretiS 
would prove highly intei'Csting, as it would throw some light on tlie very obsenre 
and imperfeetly knovvn history of Indian philosophy in the days when Budhism 
^sumed the shape of a religious system. To those who are unacquainted with 
Indian literature, the great progress made by Hindoos in philosophical sciences 
at such an early period may appear somewhat doubtful ; but modem discoveries- 
made all over the Indian Peninsula leave not the least doubt respecting this 
startling assertion. At a period when Greece and the other regions of Europe 
were sunk into a state of complete ignorance, most of the branches of literature 
were successfully cultivated on the banlcs of the Ganges. The study of philosophy 
always supposes a great intellectual advancement. There would, therefore be no 
rashness wljatever, in asserting that the present state and condition of Iwlia as 
regards literary progress, are much below the mark tliat was attained at such a 
remote period. 
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UTHNOliOGY OP THE INBO-PACIFIC- ISJLANBS. ^ 

By J. B. Logan: 

LANGUAGE* 

PAKT II* 

THE EAOIS AND LANGTTAGIS OP S. ASIA CONSIBEBPB IN 
BELATION TO THOSE OP THE INBO-PACIPIC ISLANDS* 
CHAPTER V. (Contimied), 

ENQUIRIES INTO THE ETHNIC HISTORY AND RELATIONS OF THE DRAVI* 

RIAN FORMATION, —EMBRACING NOTICES OF THE FINO-JAPANESE, 
CAUCASIAN, INDO-EUROPEAN, SEMITICO-AFRTCAN, 

EUSKARIAN AND AMERICAN LANGUAGES, 

EeC. 11. GLOSSARIAL INDICATIONS OF THE ETHNIC HISTORY AND 
RELATIONS OF THE DRAVIRIAN LANGUAGES. 

II. 'N’umebals. 

As numerals are based on definitives, the principal test of their 
antiquity in a particular language is their mutual dependence, and 
their relation to the definitives preserved in pronouns, substantival 
prefixes or postfixes, directives &c. If their elements are the 
same that occur in these particles, and if the terms for the higher 
numbers are connected by composition or flexion with those for 
the lower, it may be concluded that the numerals are native, that 
is, belong to the earliest era of the language, or of the formation 
of which it is a member or derivative. If the different terms have 
no connection with the other particles of the language, it may be 
inferred that they are extraneous or of foreign origin 5 and this 
inference will be greatly strengthened if there is also an absence 
of connection amongst the numerals themselves. Bat, in the 
latter case, the heterogeneous character may be either that which 
they had in the single foreign language of their immediate oii- 
gin, or it may be a consequence of successive displacements 
of old terms by new ones derived from several influential foreign 
languages. Tried by this test the Dravirian numerals must be 
considered as very archaic, and as native in the linguistic formation to 
which the ancient Indian languages belong. It may be remarked 
amongst tbeir archaic characters that they are not only qualitivc 

Continued from ix 52. 
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as ill oilier systems^ bat tbe roots are always clotlied with a posses- 
sive or qiialitive postfix, so that the series is literally 

two-of^\ “ three-of ’ &c,* 

Rejecting the possessive postfixes, the 8 . Dravirlan roots 
appear to be 1 , on, vo', 2 , ir, er, ira,era, re, ra (euphonical ly 
rm &e) ; S, mu^ 4, noi; 5, az, (euphonically am, an, ^c.); 6, a; 7, 
e; 8 ( 2 , 10 ) ; 9 (1, 10). If -dii, -zhu, -ju, -ndi/>, -nju &c., -ru, 4u, 
-nu, 4u, --da, ^zka, ’-ta, 4a, •ar, ^di, *ji, •ti, -de, -d &c. are all merely 
flesional variations of the possessive postfix, as is evidently the case 
the root of 5 is at, and not ain, an or anj» If this view of the 
basis of the Dravirian numerals be correct, it follows that it was 
originally formed from a few definitives, further distinctness having 
ultimately been attained in each term by slight variations or 
flexions both in the roots and in the common postfixual posses- 
sives, variations similar to what take place in all agglutinative and 
flexional languages. Thus in Tamil the postfix takes the forms 
'^Tn, 1, 3, 0 j 2, 9 ^ 4u, 4 *, ^ “‘ZhA.i, 7 j 4ttr, 8 ^ 4a, 9 ^ 

—in Malayalam -wa, 1 5 -da, 2, 9 ; -ar, 3 ; -ra, 6 ; -la, 4 •, -ja, 5 ; 
-zka, 7\ -ia, 8 , 10 ; — in Tuluva -Ji, 1, 5, 6 ; -tZ, 2; -lu, 4 \-l, 7 ; -nu, 
5 5 -tu, 10 ; — in Karnat. -du 1,2, 5; -ru, 3, 6 ;4, 4 5 -lu, 7 ; -tu, 8 , 

9, 10 5 — in Telugu, -ti, 1 5 -du, 2, 3, 5, 7 ; -lu, 4 5 -ru, 6 -di \ 8, 9, 

10 5 ^ — in Todava, -da, 1, 2 j -du, -n, -ra, 6 j 4a, -t, 8 , 9, 

10. From the easy convertibility of most of these terms, any origi- 
nal regularity in their flexion — if such ever existed — was not likely 
to be preserved. But some of the languages maintain a manifest 
connection between 1 and 6 , and between 8 , 9 and 10, the former 
being probably dependent on an archaic quinary scale, while the 
latter intimates that when the scale became decimal, the lower 
numbers in the vicinity of 10 were named with reference to it. 

From the general character of the variations in the forms of the 

® See Appendix A. Comparative Vocabulary of the Numerals of the Dravirian 
formation. The following are examples of the terms. 

Juravirian 'proper, KoU 

1 . QXi-ru 1 . m^ia 

2. era~rfw 2. bar-i« 

5. mu-rfw 3. op-ia 

4 tm.-lu 4. pon-ifl 

6. ayi *<fM 6. mor-i^ 

6. a-rw 6. tur -ia 

7. e-du 7. e-ia 

8. eix4u 8. irl-ia 

9. on-ba-tfa 9. ar~ea 

10. pa-ifa 10. gel-^a 
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postfixes and the falntoess of any traces of real flexion^ it is pro- 
bable that none of them had ever any function but the simple 
possessive. They are similar to the ordinary variations of the 
possessivej the consonant being d, t, r, I, n, j, zh, ndj nt, m\ and 
the vowel u generally, but sometimes a ( Malay alam), or i (Tuluva), 
[See the remarks on the final vowels affected by different dialects]. 
The only other particle found amongst the postfixes is the guttural* 
It occurs in 4 in Anc. Tamil nan-^% Teliigu nalu-^t^, Karnataka 
naWw, Toda non-A, TJraon na-M, It appears also to have been 
an archaic postfix of a labial term for ^^one’' preserved in Ko! but 
now lost in all the southern dialects save Toda and Telugu, although 
keeping its place in 10 and higher numbers as well as in 6. In 
the Telugu ro-ka-tiy the original poss. ka of the term voka appears 
to have become concreted and the secondary possessive (the 
form in the Gond nn-di) to have then been appended, as in the 
IBrahui mu- 5 i-^, 4 5 and Kol m-ia-d, 1. In Telugu the -ka of vo« 
ha4i is lost, the dental only being preserved in the sonant form 
(pa-d^ 10, in iru-va-e 20, mu-pa4 30 &c the d is dropped). The 
other dialects, with one exception, have also lost the guttural. 
The exception is Ancient Tamil which has on-hvL-ku-du 9, i. e. 
^^one (from) ten/^ ora-j)di,-ku-du 10 one-ten/’ iru-pa-^w-fifw 20 
( 2 , 10) &c. In some vocabularies of Toda it occurs in 5 yajj-M?^, 
hhu* It appears to be the definitive found in the dative {-ku, 
-ahuy -nhuy -My -ge &c.) and in the compound possessive and 
dative -yo-kay -yo-h. The additional postfixes in Uraon, Gond, 
Male ( 1 ) and Braliui appear to be attributable to these languages 
having left the home circle of the Dravirian family. Gond has 
even a prefix in 5 and 6 {s-^\-jhan 5, sa-rong 6 ). 

The mutual connection of the roots themselves is somewhat 
obscure. 1, 2 and 3 appear to be distinct roots. 1, on, (no, o, in 
the Toda 11 , nu in most of the dialects in 100, but on in Toda) 
is definitive in Dravirian as in many other languages, in several of 
which it is also used as the unit, the,'^ this/' he/’ ^^it " 
for ^^one,*' In South Dravirian it occurs as a demonstrative, 

genemlly in the curt form a (followed by definitive postfixes 
marking the gender). Tuluva has ayi, Khond yan, and the Kol 
dialects ini, uni ^^he" &c., nea, noa, nia, ni, this/' eno, ana, 
honO| that.*' Tuluva has also ixi-chi ^^here/' an-cM/^ there/' 
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It is found in some Ultraindian and many Asoncsian languages 
as a definitive, demonstrative and unit. The South Dravirian on, 
1, appears to be one of the two principal definitives, demonstra- 
tives, and 3rd pronouns of the formation. 

The second, and in South Dravirian— as in Sifan, Gangetico- 
Ultraindian and Australian — more prevalent, 3rd pronoun &c., the 
labial, IS also used in S. Dravirian as the unit. It is a common 
definitive postfix, as well as 3rd prenoun. In the exceptional 
vo-dda Toda, vo-Jea-ti Telugu, 1, vo is evidently the root and da, 
ha and ti possessive postfixes. The antiquity of the term is prov- 
ed by its having kept its place in 10 and the higher numbers. 
The Telugu guttural, as we have seen, is preserved in the Ancient 
Tamil 10, ba-ZiM-iw (in 9 and 50), pa-Aw-dw (in 10, 20 &e). In 10, 
20 &c. the labial root takes the forms ba, pa, va, in Mai. ; ba, pa, 
va, and mi in Telugu j blia, ha, and va, in Karnataka and bo, po, 
VO, pe in Toda. In the Malayalam, Telugu and Karnataka 9, 
on, 1, becomes om, which assimilates it to vo, but the assimilation 
appears to be phonetic merely. In the term for 100 Teluo'ii 
preserves the labial, va-nda. With reference to the variation of 
the vowel from a to o, it may be remarked that in the 3rd pro- 
noun the southern languages have va, av, am, &c. while Gond 
has wu-v, and that o, u, are found in Newar wo, and Abor bu 
On the other hand Gyarung, Dhimal, Garo and Tung-lhu have 
wa and Dophla ma, while Takpa has pe and Bodo bi. In S. 
Dravirian the postfixed labial definitive has various forms, bu, bo, 

ba, va, vo, vu, pa, po, pu, ma, mo, mu, um, am, &o., the vowel 

liaving little stability. 

The other 3rd pronoun oftheDravirianformation,— as-nreUraon 

ath^ Male, (asa-6ar in pi., ahi-Ae in poss., ih “ this,” ah “that”) 
It, id, adi, ^hu &c. 8. Dravirian,— does not occur as the unit in 
any of the Dravirian or Kol numerals, but the Brahui as-ii has 
it. That as is the root and that it is Dravirian appears not only 
from the postfix, but from 2 and 3 also being Dravirian (ira -t, 
mii-s-it). The absence of the sibilant as a Draviro-Australian 
unit is one of the most striking peculiarities of the system. 

Ba, e-ra, yer, i-ru, ir, re, en &c. 2, is one of the variations of the 
common def. da, la, na, &c. of which n, na, has pronominally been 
i-estricted to the masculine gender, and la, I, (o the feminine. Ma 
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(variabla to h, le, &c.) is the plural form, and it may be derived 
from S, ov vice verm. In 8 (2, 10), the root for 2 has the forma 
e, ye, in Tam., Mai., Tod., en, yen in the other dialects, as in the 
Uraon 2 (en-o#«»). In 12 it is er, ira, ra and e or ne. In 20 it is 
irn, ir, iri (in Toda ye, e, i, and in Karnataka i). 

The root for 3, mu, corresponds with the labial definitive, with 
the pronominal plural element, and with the labial root for 1, thus 
giving indieation of a primary binary scale in which the term for 3 
returned to the root for 1, (2, 1). In higher numbera (13, 30 
&o.) it generally retains the form mu. In Dr Stevenson’s Karna- 
taka Hat 13 la had-fj»-b-ru, in which b represents mu and labia- 
lisea the » of the conjunctive -in. 

The root for 4, nal, nar, non, (if we include the final of the firet 
syllable of the term), appears to be a repetition and reduplication 
of ra 2 (i. e. 2 dual, as in many other languages). In 14 it is nal, 
E or an (pa-n»ka, paWw-an-ku). In 40 it is nar, nal. It is pro- 
table that the b postfix was adopted instead of that in n, I, d, &co. 
to distingaish it from the root. This is supported by the fact that 
In the higher numbers the other numerals lose the possessive post- 
fix, while 4 loses bu h only and retains 1, r. The closest foreign 
terms for 4 have a final 1, n, &o. (nila, nol, nan &c.) 

The higher roots present little that is tangible. But there is evi- 
dently a eonneotion between these very elliptic and undefined high- 
er roots and the two first of the lower series, I, 2, 3. 5 is ain, yan, 
an, or ai, ya, ayi, el. As the higher as well as the lower numbers are 
formed from three elements, on &c., mu &o., and ir, er, &o., it is 
not probable that ai, Sso,, involves any fresh root. As i, e, is only 
found in the root for 2 , and represents it in some other terms, it 
may do so here also. In the Toda er«bod, 50, 5 is represented by 
er 2. The term in Toda at least, was therefore 3, 2, (as in Kol), 
ond as the a of ai can hardly be a remnant of the term for 3 
(unless fflii»a-ira(i» was the primary form and not manrte-iradu, 
which is improbable), we must explain ai, ei, as a phonetic varia- 
tion of 0 , if we consider it as 3, 2. In some forms a, ya, represent 
the e or i, and in 6 it is also represented by a. There is another 
and— .despite the Uraon and Kol terms—more probable explana- 
tion of the S. Dravirian 5. In many quinary systems the term for 
5 is tlie root for 1, or a merely phonetic variety of it, on the same 
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principle that 10 ia named 1 in many denary systems. 6 was «o«8 
tale, ” counted on the fingers of one hand, as 10 was “ one tale,” 
reckoned on the fingers of both hands. One of the forms of the 
Di-avirian definitive, demonstrative and 3rd pronoun which is 
used as 1 in the term on, nu &c. isyan, ayi, aye, ai &c. This 
would appear to be the root of 5 in the South Dravirian dialects. 
(Comp. Tuluva aye « he” &c., ayi-no "this,” ayi-nw, 6). 
A, o, 6, is still more elliptic than the ai of 6, and like 
it has the form of a mere definitive. The Toda form, o, 
is identified with on, 1, in 11, and the term would thus appear 
to have been a quinary one, 5, 1. In the Appendix, al- 
though considering it probable that the root is a, I have refer- 
red it to ira, era, 2, the a appearing to point to it rather 
to on &c. 1. But the Toda o-r, 6, has the proper vowel of 1, and 
it occura in the same form in 11. The Tuluva and Gond a-yi, 6 
has the postfix of 1 (on^’i T., on-di G.) and not of2(-d«T* 
~nu G.) The -ra of the Mai. 6 corresponds with the -na of 1* 
and not with the -du or -ndu of 2. (The postfixes of the other 
dialects are the same, or nearly so, in 1 and 2). The term for Q 
would thus appear to have been a quinary one, 5, 1, the woid for 
6 having been disused for brevity’s sake. In many other formations 
a quinary system appears superimposed on a binary and ternary one 
or on a compound of both, and it is only in the crudest glossaries 
that the term for 5 is retained in the higher numbers. The root 
of the Dravirian 6 is thus merely a variety of that for 1. 

The e, ye, of 7 has the same character. It can only be 
referred to the e, ye, of 2 (5, 2). In 8, e, en, again occurs as the 
representative of 2, and the formation of this term as 2 10 
and of 9 as 1, 10, cleaily indicates that the denai-y scale* was 
superimposed on an older and more limited one, probably quinary 
as far as it went, 1 ; 2; 3 ; 4; 5 ; 1,5,2, 5. There would also 
appear to have been a quinary 8 (i. e. 6, 3). In the Appendix the 
Gond form, ana-mu-r, is omitted. It resembles the Tuluva en- 
amo and the Telugu en-imi-d*. In all these forms the labial unit 
of 10 has neither the form v as in 1 of Telugu and Todava, nor 
that of V, p, b, as in 10 and the higher numbers in all the dialects. 
It preserves the m of the Kol 1 and of the Dravirian 3. The 
Gond 10 has the form pa-da of Malayalam, while 1 has the form 
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m-^ddi (on-ji TuIute). The Gond mu-r of 8' appears to show 
thatj when the term for 8 was formed, niti-r or was the 

current : form of that for 1. But for the e, en prefix in all the 
terms for 8 save the Gond, mu-r would be referable at once to 
mii'-ru 3 (Karnataka 5 mn-nu Gond). In the same way the Tela- 
gu mi-ii and Tuliiva me would be referable to a slender form of 
3 which is actually current in Todava, ii>i-? 2 . The term for 8 would 
thus be quinary (5, 3) like 7 and 6 . The Gond an of ana-mu-r 
is the an of the Tamil and Maiayalam 5 (an^/w, so that 

there seems to be no room for doubt as to its true quinary charac- 
ter* The e of the other terras appears to be as clearly referable to 
2. The Telugtt m\-di recurs in 9 (t-ora-Tni-fl?^), where it must 
represent 1. The forms of 8 and 9 appear to carry us back to 
the period when the labial kept its place in 1 as well as B, and 
had the ra form in 1 also. The Todava bo-d[ is a near approach 
to mo-doj mvi-dUf mn-ru. 

The quinary system, in its turn, would appear to have rested 00 
a primitive binary and ternary one; and the series of terms as we 
now find it has the following sequence of root elements: — 1 , and 
also I (two roots), 2, two; I (for 2, three; 2^2, four; 
2 (for 3, 2), fee; 1 (for 5, 1), six; (2 for 5, 2), seven; 5, 3, also 
2, 10, or 2, eight; 1, 10, nine; I, ten. To those comparative 
philologists who have not analysed and compared a large number 
of numeral systems, this reduction of the Bravirian to three roots 
(two primary terms 1 or I, and 2), combined by binary, ternary, 
quinary and denary methods, may appear exceptional and fanciful, 
but the fact is that nearly all numeral systems have been built up 
in the same mode by a succession of steps. The Iranian, the 
Semitic, and most of the other ilsiatic systems, as well as the 
allied African, Malagasy and Malagasy-Polynesian, have had a 
similar history, and under their present denary form preserve 
vestiges of the earlier modes of counting and forming the names. 
A large number of African and some Ultraindiaii and Asoiiesiaii 
systems still retain the quinary terms from 5 to 10 iindisgiifsed, 
and entirely or nearly identical with those for 1, 2, 3 and 4, In 
most systems 10 is either 1 , or 1 followed or preceded by another 
word. Various illustrations of these facts are given in tlic Semi- 
tico- African sub-section, and they are more fully considered in a 
separate paper on the numeral systems of the Old World. 
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Tte first direction wliicli our searcli for facts that nmj help to 
clear up the obscurities of the South Dranrian system, should 
naturally take, is to the .Kol, Gangetico-Ultraindianand Asonesian 
systems. There has evidently been some displacement and pho- 
netic modification of roots in the S. Bravirian system, and in some 
points the correctness of our analysis cannot be considered as fully 
established by that amount of mutual elucidation which the S. 
Dravirian dialects themselves aiford. 

The Kol dialects preserve a somewhat different numeral system. 
It appears to have prevailed in TJltraindia also prior to the intro- 
duction of the Tibetan and Sifan modification of the Chinese, for 
it is now retained — ^partially blended with the latter — in those 
IJitraindian languages w^hich in pronouns and other words, have 
the strongest glossarial affinities to KoL’^ A full list of the varia- 
tions which the roots undergo, with some remarks on their distri- 
bution and the probable course of tlieir diffusion, will be found in 
the next chapter. 

The Tindyan, like the South Dravirian, numerals postfix a pos- 
sessive definitive, but in place of varying in different terms as it 
does, to a greater or less extent, in South Dravirian, it is uniformly 
4a or -ya (with a few slight phonetic changes and contractions 

* I'lie maritime position and habits of the Mon or Peguans, the evidences of 
their having been at one time the chief traders to the eastward on the Bay of Bengal, 
and of their having greatly influenced the other Uitraindian, the Peninsular and 
several of the Indonesian races, with the undoubted spread of Vint lya~TJItraindiau 
vocables through their instrumentulity to the east and south, led me to surmise that 
the words common to the Mon-Anam and the Kol vocabularies, had been carried by 
the Mons from TJltraindia to the Gangetic basin, rather than by an inland tribe 
like the Kols to Uitraindia, and this surmise appeared to be strengthened by the 
peculiarities of Kol compared with South Dravirian. The 2nd pronoun in parti* 
cular, with the lower tt nns of the numeral system, appeared to have a character 
com} letely foreign. Amongst the ml-cellaneous words comni' n to Kol and Mon- 
Anam vocabularies some were, beyond all doubt, non-Dravirian and of Uitraindian 
and Tibeto-Ultraindiun origin. In the Introductory Note to Part II {anteviA. 
vi, p, 658) I therefore remarked that the vocables of ( he Mon-Anam formation 
were not only found in Gangetico-Ultraindian languages, ‘‘but to a remarkable ex- 
tant in the Kol dialects, proving that the Pegu formation embraced Lfwer Bengal and 
a portion of the Vindyas, ai though the Dravirian basis was preserved in the lan- 
guages of the letter” j and in Sec. 6 ( vol. vii, p. 200) it is said ^‘the phonetic basis of 
the language [Kol] and many particles and words are Dravirian, but the pronouns, 
several of the numerals and a large portion of the words are Mon-Anam.” At the 
same time, the influence of the Dravirian pronominal system in Uitraindia was in 
several places remarked. A more minute examination of the pronominal and 
numeral elements of Dravirian, of the foreign continental affinities of the formation, 
and of its remnants in Asoiiesia, with the reference of the Kol 2nd pronoun like 
the 1st to Dravirian, have satisfied me that wMIc Kol, owing to its position, has 
been influenerd by tlie Tiheto-Chinese formations, as the race itself has by the 
Tibeto-Uitraindian, the affinities between it ami the Mou>Anam vocabularies are 
mainly of primary Ko! origiu, I he most probable coatlusion is that the Kols are 
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—as -O* postfix is clearly DraYiriaH glossarially and 

idiomatically.^ It is not found in the IJltraindian systems, save 
ill some varieties of the common tei ins which have a great appear- 
ance of being contractions of the Kol full forms, and thus support 
the opinion that the latter were the originaL The system is based 
on definitives or demonstratives like the Dravirian and all the other 
archaic Aso- African systems, and as the same definitives were com- 
mon to most of the archaic formations, the Kol terms, like the S, 
Dravirian, present many resemblances to foreign numerals. These 
will be found in Appendix A to the next chapter. In this place 
I will en<][uir© how far the Kol terms are related to the South 
Dravirian. 

The root for 1 is mo, which contracts to m by the elision of the 
vowel before the vowel of the postfix (mo-j, m-«a, m-m, 

m.4. The Dltraindian and Peninsular forms preserve 
the labial vowel (a, u,) and in some cases remnants of the Kol 
postfixes 5 po Angaini I^aga, ho Karen, muo, ma-/ Mon, mo-s 
Kamhojan, Ka, Chong, mo- 2 f Anam, mu-^* Binua. The root, as we 
have seen, is preserved with the labials m, b, v, p, and with the 

a remnant of the modified south Gangetic or Bengal division of the ancient Dravi- 
rian race. Their dialectic peculiarities of a secondary kind must Jiave been of 
much later origin than the first spread of Dravirian to the eastward, for the early 
fonns of the pronorms found in Australia are the pure Dravirian. The numerals 
cannot be explained as a mere dialectic variation of the South Dravirian, — but it is 
to be remarked that tlie South Dravirian developed numeral system itself has no 
claim to stand on the same archaic footing as the pronouns. The quinary system 
was not in existence when the formation first spread with its proper pronouns, 
into Asonesia. The general character of Kol shows that the language must have 
existed as a separate one from a very i emote period. There must have been at 
least two great and independent Dravirian nations or races, the southern, now 
represented by the Gond-Tamil peoples and languages, and the Gangetic or Bengal, 
now represented by Kol, The possesdon by the latter of a somewhat peculiar 
numeral system, althouj^li a sufficiently remarkable circumstance, is by no means 
anomalous, especially it the race occupied the lower Ganges and were a maritime 
and trading people. The more marked deviations of Kol from the homogeneity of 
the Dravirian system of pronouns and numerals appear to be referable to the 
ethnic revolution occasioned in the Gangetic basin by the entrance of the Chino- 
Ultraindian and Chino-Tibetan lace. 

♦ In South Dravirian it occurs under the forms ~ya or yo -y or -L 

The fact of the Kol dialects taking one of 'the common Dravirian possessives in 
their numerals and the southern group taking another, is one of those which 
establish an archaic separation of the two branches. Both systems go back to a 
period prior to the concretion of the possess! ves with the numeral roots. 

t The superadded dental f -d, -dh) appears to be the Kol possessive -t, and its 
presence implies that the other possessive --m, -i had become concreted with the 
root. It is reniarkalile that the Brahui term for B has a similar secondary dental, 
mii-si-i (mu-.*?! being obviously a variation of the Dravirian mu-ji Tul.) The 
Telugu vO";%rt-ri, has also a secondary -ri. The exceptional Kol ~d,-dh probably 
indicates the influence of a S. Dravirian dialect. The Anam mo-if preserves the 
Kol postfix. 
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same vowels o, u, in Bravirian proper, vo keeping its place as 
the unit in Toda and Telugii, and appearing in all the dialects 
mth other forms in 10 and 3, in the latter being identical with the 
KoI-IJltraindian mu. 

2 is bar (bar-ic?, hfxic-ea). It is preserved in the Ka and Chong bar; 

the Binua mar, ha-mox ; and in the contracted Mon ba, Binuama, 
Kasia ar, Kambojan p-z« (unless this be a misapplication of the 
Kol 3) ; be (or b-e) Simang, hei (or he-j) Anani, The term has N. 
E. Asian and African affinities. The r element corresponds with 
the S, Bravirian 2, ira &c, (ara in some forms of 6). The b may 
be the ni of 1 repeated, as in the binary basis of some other 
systems, but it may, with much greater probability, be identified 
with the V of avar, avara, avaru, varu, they” (i.e. the 3rd pro- 
noun followed by the plural definitive, which is glossarially the 
same as the dual numeral definitive). The Male bar, (also war, 
ber) found as the plural postfix in the 3rd pronoun, gives us the 
exact form of the Kol term for “ two”. It may thus have been 
originally the dual or plural form of the labial definitive which 
forms the unit, the first two terms of the numeral series being 
equivalent to 'Hhis”, and “ this dual,^ or “ this i-e. these”* 

But the idea of duality or pltirality may have become attached to 
the definitive from its use as 2, in which case the application of 
bar or ar as a plural definitive would be secondary. The Kol dual 
postfix -ing, -ng, -n, appears to be a variation of ir, er &c. 2, 
similar to the IJraon en, but preserving i as in several of the 
S. Bravirian forms. 

3 is op, contracting to p (bp- p- ^a). In Bltraindia it 
becomes pu-i, pa-i Mon, ba-i Elambojan, ba Anam, wu-i-p Simang 
(inversion of pn-i), p-eh Ka, Chong, am-p-i, am-p-e, aw-p-et 
Binua. The term is a modification of the labial nnit of Bravi- 
rian and Kol ; and the Bravirian 3, mu, mi, has the same root. 

4 is upun, opun, pan, pn, in Ultraindia pun, bun, puan &c, pro- 
bably a variation of the labio-liquid 2, wffiich occurs with similar 
variations in other formations, bar, bur, pun <fcc. This explanation 
appears preferable to the analysis op-un, up-un, p-on, that is, the 
term for 3 followed by a definitive representing 1, identical with 
the S. Bravirian on, un, 1. The Kol term is different from the 
South BraYirian. 
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5 is iiiona, monOj moi, mo, miina, mim. It is confined to tlie 
Kol and G-ond, the Fltraindian terms being different. The first 
element of the term mo, inn, has the form of the labial unit found 
ill the Kol and S. Braviriaii 3. The second element na, ne, ii, r, 
may be the South Bravirian 2, ra, r, er, ren, na, 1 <&c (in 2, 4 &c) 
or 1, (as in 3), or a mere postfix or final. The term may thus be 
simply a unit, mo, as in the S. Bravirian system, with a consonantal 
final, as in 2 and 3, or a postfixed definitive, as in the S. Bravirian 
3, mu-nt &c, to distinguish it from the mo of 1, (comp, the Ho 
mo-y^s or mo4a 5, and the Bhumij mo-y or mo4 1) ; or it may be 
3, 2, or 4, 1. The analogy of South Bravirian gives some special 
weight to the first suggestion, and the foreign affinities shew that 
it is well founded. It results tliat muu is only a variation of the 
same definitive that forms 4, 3 and 2, and of which 1 itself is pro- 
bably a contraction. 

0, tur, turn appears to be of undoubted Hltraindian orifyin [see 
App. A to Cliap. TI]. 

The remaining terms are clearly Bravirian. They have no 
Ultraindian affinities. 

7. The Kol term like tlie S. Bravirian appears to bo quinary. The 
Sonthal iair is evidently the full form and the others contractions, 
the iya, aya, ia and eia representing the ayi, ya &c. of the S. 
Bravirian 5, and the final -ir, -r, the r of 2, so that ia-ir or va-ir 
is still 5, 2. 

8 is ir-al, ir-l-M (in Gond, by inversion, ilh-ar, el-ar-i^?). The 
ir is the S. Bravirian 2, corresponding with e of the S. Bra- 
virian 8. The South Bravirian na-1 or n-al 4 is 2 dual. The 
Kol ir-al is in form dual and may have been the second 4, but 
it is more probable, from the analogy of S. Bravirian, that the 
element 2 has reference to 10 and not to 4, that is, the full term 
was 2 from 10’’ as in some of the S. Bravirian names. The final 
il, 1, al, may represent 10, for the Kol 10 has the same final 

9 ar, ara (ar-m, ar-^, ara-M) has an external resemblance to the 
S. Brav. 6, am Mai (am, aji &c.), but as there is nothing to 
sliew that the term is trinal, and as the adoption of the Malayalam 
postfix -m as part of the root would make the term of much later 
origin than the other Kol numerals, which must have been formed 
before the S. Brav. postfixes cohered with the roots, it may be 
inferred that the only common particle is the initial a, represent- 
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ing 1. Tke Kol a-ra would tlius appear to be 1 from 10 like tlie 
Bravirian term, and, if so, ra, r probably represents 10, as al, il, I, 
dees in tbe term for 8. The form of tbe postfix in 1, ea, cor- 
responds with that in 10, whereas in the other numerals it is 
generally -m. 

10, gehea (in a Gond dialect gil, gul), is a peculiar term. The 
guttural is not found in any of the preceding numerals. It may 
possibly be related to the plural ko ‘Hhese,” and, if so, the dual 
king ko + ing] is a similar example of the o coalescing with 
the i of the dual. In fact g-il or g-el and k-ing or k-in (for n 
replaces ng in some forms) would thus be varieties of the same 
combination. If gel, gil be an integral substantive root it has 
no affinities in the S. Dravirian or Kol numeral systems. The 
Tamil kodi 20 is a different term, nor has it any relation to the 
Gurung huti “ one score”, Gyarung hati one” Magar, Lepcha 
hat “ one”, iNaugamig Kaga hatmg “ one”, Tengsa Naga ^^tu, 
in all which the guttural is a prefixual def. 

The Australian and some other pre-Malagasy systems of 
Asonesia are more archaic than the Dravirian, for they have not yet 
raised a quinary or denary superstructure on the binary founda- 
tion* Some have only the two primary terms for 1 and 2, which 
are repeated for higher numbers. Others have a term for 3. 
Some use plural particles and words in combination with the term 
for 2, 3, or to express higher indefinite numbers. The more 
common binary roots have Dravirian affinities. 

1, The labial occurs in Ze-mboto Goront. H-moi Tcrnati, ipeh 
Bruner I., mo-tu, i-mu-ta IT. Aust., peer Peel Eiv., mal Karaula, 
and in the Australian compound terms ngun-bai, war-at, dom-bar-t, 
ka-marah, wara-pune, wo-kul, wa-kol &c. 

The labial is the Draviriau unit, definitive and 3rd pronoun, and 
in Australian it is also common as a 3rd pronoun, and in some 
languages as a definitive postfix. The final i, r of several of the 
Australian varieties — ^pronominal as well as numeral — appears to 
be the liquid terminal and postfix which is so common in Austra- 
lian languages and is also a Dravirian andScythic trait. West 
Australian has bal “ he it ” &c. In the Karaula mal, the 
definitive appears in the same form as the unit, and the Bijne- 
lumbo war-<35^, Peel Biv. peer, Kowrarega wara-pune, Moreton 
Bay ka-marah are similar instances. 
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The Dravirian nasal definitive andSrd pronoun is also Australiaiij 
and in some languages it is-tlie unit. Thus niu, ngi, no, are forms 
of the 3rd pronoun in Kamilarai (phonetically varied by the sexual 
and directive postfixes), and ngin, guin, nga, are forms of the same 
root in Wiradurei, the former language possessing also the labial 
3rd pronoun, in fern., dual and plural forms. In the “Wiradurei 
ngun-bai, 1, ngunis the nasal 3rd pronoun, and, what is interesting 
to remark in reference to the possessive form of the Dravirian 
numerals, it is not the nominative guin or ng^^ but the poss. gung. 
The second element of the compound, bai, is probably a contrac- 
tion of the labial def. which appears in the form bari in the 3rd 
person of the imperative. Ba, wa, bala are also used as the asser- 
tive absolute. In Kowrarega as in Wiradurei the nasal def. is 
found in some forms of the 3rd pron. and the labial in others ; 
mi-du he/^ n&-du she,'* they-j^wo*’. 

The Oar Meobar heng, hean, Simang ne, Borneon nih,indi, 
unii, enah, PhiHpine una, ona, uon, enot, Miile juan, New Caledo- 
nian nai, nait, Erub ne-tat, maybe Braviro- Australian, but it is also 
explainable as a common insular definitive (identical with the 
Bravirian) applied to the expression of the unit. 

The %iiid definitive found as a postfix in Bravirian as in 
Scythic, does not appear to occur in the known Australian languages 
as the 3rd pronoun, unless it be identical with the nasal. In many 
of these languages 1, r is a dual and n a plural postfix in pronouns. 
In some vocabularies 1, r occurs as the unit, — ^lua Gnureliean 
(whence youa Pinegorine), loca Baffles Bay, roka Terrutong. But 
these terms may be contractions of ngoro, ngolo, kolo &c, with the 
-ka post. The Baffles Bay 3, oro-ngarie (1, 2) suggests that 
lo-ka, 1, was ngoro (as in the Kamilarain goro 3, wa-kol 1), and 
imAca % ngori-^a. 

The guttural occurs as an Australian numeral element both in 
1 and higher numbers, but it is doubtful if any of the forms are 
referable to a guttural definitire. The naso-guttural 3rd pronoun 
of Wiradurei, ngin, takes the form guin, and, as the unit, ngun, 
ngung,— apparently identical with the possessive gang* The 
West Australian gyn, keyen, 1, resemble it, and the terms in 
Other languages that have ng, g and k may be also variations of 
the same root. The Kamilarai ngoro (in 3) and kol (in 1) appear 
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to be merely yariations of tlie Wiradurei ngun, gun. As S is 2, 1^ 
or Ij 2, ngoro probably represents 1 (tbe term for 2 baying been 
dropped) and is identical with tbe kol of 1. TMs is confirmed by 
tbe Woiiondilly B, in wbicb kol appears (koH-ner) and tba 
Karanla 3 (kul-eba), Tbe Perth g-udjal^ 2, (gyn 1) is formed 
from tbe 3d. pronoun in g or ng precisely as the S. Austraiiaa 
^-mla 2 is from tbe labial 3rd pron. Kul, gal, kar, gar, gur, ngar^ 
ngor are found as terms for 1 or representing it in higher num- 
bers in different languages. In Kamilarai gala, gira, are used for 
tbe assertive absolute as well as tbe labial definitive. Tbe guttural 
without tbe liquid postfix is found as an element in several 
systems, Baffles Bay, Xoka 1, onka 2, Corio ^o»-moil 1, Moreton 
Bay ^«-marab 1 (tbe same compound), Jbongworong l?«-p, 1, (pro- 
bably a contraction of a similar term) 1. The Encounter Bay 
ki-^y<? he ’’ &c. appears to be another instance of tbe full 
giitturalisin^ of tbe ngi preserved in Wiradurei, and analogous to 
tbe Perth gjn wbicb also retains tbe slender vowel. The En- 
counter Bay dual kengk appears to be a reduplication (tbe 1st and 
2nd pronouns take dual postfixes *wrle). Tbe plural k-ar has 
tbe proper dual form. Tbe Australian guttural unit explains the 
Kol 10 (gel, gii, gul). 

2. Tbe E. Australian hula, bul-ea, bulo-ara, pul-ar, and tbe 
l^ortbern la-wit-bari appear to have tbe Kol bar, bar-jti, hav-ea &e. 
Tbe Mairasi a-mui, Bruner I. la-mui, have a singular resemblance 
to tbe Kol moi, Binua mui 1., They are varieties of tbe root 
found in Menado bua, Tidore ma4o4ong ; bn-lango G-oront., paki- 
wo Louis., bo Hunia, buiu Tupua, iu Gallia. In Australian tbe 
term appears, in some cases at least, to be the dual of tbe labial 
3rd pronoun and demonstrative. Por example, in South Austra- 
lian pa is be &e., identical with tbe Dravirian va, (ba, pa &c), 
and la, dla, dli, rla, urla &c are forms of tbe dual postfix. The 
dual of pa is purla [i. e. pa-«^r^]. The dual of tbe demon- 
strative ia (Brav.) is a double forms i-dhurla. In tbe possessive 
of the 2nd pronoun tbe dual is also compound ni-^tt* ^Hhou,’’ 
joxx-twOy^ n-a “ you,’’ ni-wa-dlu-ko you-j^wo-^too-of.” In 
severalianguages tbe numeral two ” and tbe dual postfix is a com- 
pound similar to the S. Aiist. p-urla, “it-two,” (i. e. they-two”). 
The Kamilarai and Peel Eiv. pu-Jofr are double forms like 
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it, and the Wiradurei huh, Moreton B. i^mhh are single forms. 
Cn some cases tlie double form may be apparent only, for a final 1, 
f, is found in tbe singular in some languages, as we have above 
remarked. West Australian hasbal he balal “ he-Mmself’ 
huh “ they-two” general, i. e. friends,, brothers and sisters, huldla 
if parent and child or uncle and nephew or niece, hulen^, husband 
and wife. The reduplication of the dual also forms a plural hula-M 
“ they,’* but the substantival plural or coEeetive postfix is also 
used in the form ^ they.** 

The use of a third pronoun dual to denote the dual of substan- 
tives, as well as of the Ist and 2ad pronouns, is not an exceptional 
trait in Australian ideology, for the plural of substantives is also 
frequently expressed by a Brd pronoun in the plural. Thus the 
dual of “ dog’* would he dog he-two ’* or “ the-two,’* i. e. “ these 
two,” and the plural dog he-many,” or " the many” i. e. ^ these.” 
The Kol idiom is so far different that the dual is in form a limitation 
of the plural, sita ho “ dog these , sita k4ng “ dog these-two.” 

The affinity of the Kol bar and Australian bula is complete in 
both elements glossarially, as well as in the compound being simi- 
lar to the dual or plural of the Srd pronoun. In the most archaic 
condition of the system the dual and plural power may have been 
transferred from the numeral to the pronominal use of the 
definitive. 

3. The same element recurs in the Australian purla, muru, 
burui, warh-rang, mar-din, mur-ten, mu-dyan, ma-dan, 3, which 
resemble the Dravirian muru, munru, mudu, &c. The Australian 
terms are 2, 1 , generally fully preserved, but in a few cases with 
the 2 or the 1 elided. Thus some of the above terms appear to have 
the root for 1. Mar-im, mu-dan &c is the labial unit (mal Ka- 
raula), with a nasal postfix as in the Bijne-lumbo war-at, and the 
contracted Wollondilly me-dung {dung for the common def. 
postfix), Limbu Apia mo-tu. But without additional vocabularies 
both of definitives and their numeral and other applications 
it seems hardly possible to analyse these terms with preci- 
sion, for the labial enters into both 1 and 2. The nasal final in 
din, dan, may possibly be the common AustraHan plural postfix. 
In the Kowrarega ta-na ‘‘these,” “they,” it appears with the 
dental detinitiye as the Srd pronoun* 
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4* The Australian terms are binary (2, 2) like South Dra- 
viriaBj but in general with little or no agglutination. 

5. The Mairasi iworo may be connected with the Vindyan 
mor. 

10. The Pagai putu, Totong Keh wut &c, resemble the 

S. DraTirian patu, pot &c. The term is a common archaic one 
(K. E. Asiatic^ African). 

The following are examples of the pure binary systems of 
Australian and Torres Strait. Elamilarai, 1, wa-kol; 2, bulo® 
ara (ara is also used as a dual and plural def.)j 3, ligorOj 
(apparently a flexion of the kol of 1) ; 4, wa-ran, (a reduplication 
of the dual postfix). Peel Eiv. 1 peer ; 2 pul-ar ; 8 pur-la (a pho- 
netic flexion of 2). Wiradurei, 1 ngun-bai j 2 bula ; 3 bula-ngun- 
bai (2, 1,) ; 4, bu-ngu (apparently a flexional contraction of 3, but 
probably the Ml term 3, 1). Bijne-lumbo 1 war-at ; 2 ngar-garA 
(i. e. one-one/’ the ngar, gar being the Southern ngoro, kol, 
loka^ which preserve the definitive postf. as in Bijne-lumbo) • 
3 ngar-gark war-at (2, 1) &c. Erub, 1 ne-tat ; 2, naes ; 3, naesa- 
netat (2, 1) ; 4 naesa naes (2, 2) <fcc. &c. 

The prevalent Malayu-Polynesian system is the Malagasy which 
has strong and fundamental Semitico- African affinities, and only 
very remote ones with Dravirian or Chino-Tibetan. In Asonesia 
there are also quinary systems and remnants of binary, ternary 
and senary scales, but as these are in many languages more or less 
mixed with the Malagasy-Polynesian denary terms, and as the 
Sifan and Ultraindian systems also contain quinary terms, it will 
be convenient to postpone the further consideration of the 
systems till the Ultraindian have been examined. 

The Chino-Tibetan and Ultraindian numeral system differs from 
the Dravirian, although one or tw'o elements are common to both. 

Prom the above facts we are justified in tbe inference that there 
was an archaic binary numeral system which spread from India 
to Asonesia, and that in later eras larger systems were built on it, 
generally by quinary and denary methods, but with the ancient 
binary elements chiefly. 

These later formations were entirely independent in India and 
Asonesia. The Australian systems are still essentially binary. 
They have not become even quinaiy, the few' t^rms beyond 2 being 
cliiefty variations of the lower terms. The series is still 1 ; 2; 2, Ij 
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2 &c, but -witli some elisions, contraction and replacements. 

In India and Uitraindia, only two systems remain of the ante- 
Chinese era, the DraYirian and the Kol-Uitraindian, — ^the latter 
lioweTer presenting two varieties, the Kol and the Mon. The Kol 
is quinary and denary like the South Dravirian, and it has been 
formed from the same elements. But while the general method 
is the same, even to the preservation of possessive or qualitive 
postfixes, there is a deviation in the mode of forming one or two 
terms, and the elements in the lower numbers are in some cases 
differently applied. The two systems were therefore independently 
formed from common materials at a very ancient period and before 
the various elements had become concreted. 

The most archaic term for 1 appears to have been the labial vo, 
mo, mu, ho, po, ba, pa &c. It is found in S. Dravirian, Itol, Dl- 
traindian, Australian and a few other Asonesian languages. It is 
the definitive and Brd pronoun common to Draviro- Australian 
with Sifan-IJitraiadian. 

In all the dialects of the Gondo-Tainulian branch of Dravirian, 
save Toda and Telugii, it has been superseded by another Dravi- 
rian definitive, on, un, or, which is also found in Australian as a 
3rd pronoun and unit. It occurs as a definitive and as the unit 
in Lau and in various Asonesian systems. 

Australian has a third term, kol, kul, &c, which appeal’s to be 
preserved in the Kol 10. 

For 2 the S. Dravirian root appears to be a contraction, ir, er 
(on, re), euphonically vocalised into ira, era, (eno) before the con- 
sonant of the possessive postfix. It enters into the Kol bar, UI- 
traindian bar, mar, and the Australian bul, pul, bula, bari &c. 
In Australian it appears in 1 under the forms bar, wara, mara, 
and in 3 as miir, bur, pur, mar. The variation of the vowel from 
u to 8 which appears in the Kol and in some of the Australian 
terms, is found also in South Dravirian higher numbers, as well 
as in the postfixod definitive. The Australian terms show that 
the Kol compound is not a comparatively recent one, and a similar 
inference may be drawn from the Dravirian 3, as well as from the 
preservation of the same compound in the plural of the Dravirian 
3rd pronoun. 

The S. Dravirian 3 is the labial unit repeated as in other binary 
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systems* la tlie origioal crude 'form of tbe system it must have 
beea preceded by tbe term for 2, The inverted Kol form op may 
indicate that a partial accommodation had taken place between the 
labial and the prefixed term for 2 (bar-op-ea, bar-p-?a, for bar-mo- 
ia^ bar-po-m &c). The Australian terras coincide so closely with 
the South Dravirian that it might be supposed they preserve the 
South Dravirian possessive postfix, but it is probable that the final 
r, ru, ra, &c. is the numeral element, as in the lower numbeis and 
111 the Kol 2. The Wiradurei bula-ngunbai (2, 1) preserves both 
terms* The Kamilarai tigoro has rejected the term for 2 like the 
Dravirian words. The Peel River pur-Ia preserves tbe word for 
2 (puhar), varied by a slight in version, and rejects that for 1. The 
Erub like the Wiradurei is 2, 1. 

The South Dravirian 4 is binary, 2, 2. The KoI-UItraindiaii 
is probably also binary. In Australia some of the languages, 
with Erub, have 2, 2, and others 3, 1, The Kamilarai ran of 
wa-rm is a flexional reduplication of the ara of bulo-ara, 2, as the 
Dravirian nal, non is of ra, no 2. The two modes of expressing 
4 probably prevailed in India prior to tbe Asonesian migration. 

The Australian numeral system is identical with the basis of 
the Dravirian, The full Kol terms shew this identity more clear- 
ly than the S, Dravirian. The first five numerals are repetitions 
of the same labial-liquid root, and tbe Australian system explains 
how this arose. 2 was 1, 1 ; 3 was 2, 1 j 4 was 2, 2 ; and 6 was 

1. By the dropping of some of the terms in the compounds, and 
by variations in those that were retained, each numeral ultimately 
acquired more or less peculiarity in its form. Tbe Kol series re- 
sembles the simpler Australian, such as the Peel Riv. peer 1, pular 

2, purla 3. But most of the Australian have 2 elements, and thus 
resemble the S. Dravirian more than the Kol. 

The forms of the numeral roots, and their relation to the forms 
of the parent definitives in the difierent dialects of Dravirian, 
show that there has been some displacement in most of these. 
An assimilative process has been in bperation more than once, 
with relation to the 3rd pronouns as well as to the numerals, to 
the possessives and other particles, and to many substantive 
words. It may he possible to trace from what dialect va, and 
not ma, vo, wu &c., became the prevalent 3rd pronoun, — du, ru, 
tu, the most prevalent possessive and qualitive both in pronouns 
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and nttHieralSj and not tlie Ancient Tamil and Kol iya^ ia « 
on^ tlie common form of 1, and not the labial or the other forms 
of the nasal definitive^ an, yan See,, - mu the numeral 3, and not ¥0 
as in &o. &c. Such a research into the dialectic history of 
Dravirian would carry us beyond the scope of our present enquiry, 
fruitful though it probably would be in data illustrative of Aus- 
tralian and early Asonesian philology. 

From the accordance between the definitive and numeral sys- 
tems both in Dravirian and Australian, it is clear that the latter 
system is equally native with the former in its elements and in 
their combinations in the lower numbers. Any foreign affinities 
not due to the spread of the Bravirian terms themselves, must 
hence be considered as indications not of a derivation of the 
numerals from another formation, but of a primary community of 
roots between Braviro- Australian and certain other archaic lan- 
guages. Such affinities go beyond the history of Bravirian in all 
its later pre-Arian stages, and even beyond its crude Australian 
stage. They are vestiges of a period when the mother Braviro- 
Australian language was, in roots at least, only one of the dialects 
of a formation that was subsequently to be variously modified 
and developed in different regions and under different influences. 
The superimposed quinary and denary systems, with the Bravirian 
mode of forming 8 and 9, indicate affinities belonging to much 
later periods. The civilization which originated them was unknown 
to Braviro-Australian at the time when the early Asonesian 
migrations took place. It may he possible to connect their 
introduction with that of other words indicative of a range of 
ideas and of art above the Australian, and to find in them traces 
of a pre-historical intercourse of other civilised Asiatic peoples 
with the ancient Indians. The gradual departure of the In dian 
physical type from the Australian towards the Scythico-Semitic 
may also he found to synchronise with the progress of the changes 
in the vocabulary. 

The Bravirian systems have no decided affinity with the adjacent 
Iranian, Semitic or Caucasian. But several of the terms belong 
to ancient Asiatic formations which appear to have predominated 
prior to these. The terms in question are f^’md in the Bgro- 
Koriak languages on the North Bast, and in the Semitico- African 
on the South West 
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The labial raft is found in the Hf. and E. Asian systems^ but It 
is niuch less com mon as definitive and unit than the sibilant^ 
(varying to dentalj guttural ■&€.). Prom its more general 0 €cur« 
Fence in some higher numbers than in 1, it is probable that it was 
of greater importance in an archaic stage of the Scythic systems® 
It is still found as 1 in Japanese, Turkish, Tungusian and some 
ITgrian languages* As 2 it is found in I'emote Eastern languages, 
Namollo, Koriaa and Japanese, and as an element in some 
Ugrian terms* As 3 it is Japanese. It does not occur as 4* In 
5 it is Kamschatkan, Koriak, Ugrian and Turkish. In 6 it is 
found in Japanese and Samoiede, and as an element in Ifsmoll® 
(2) and Ugrian (l)j in 8, Namollo, Chinese and Ugrian | in 9, 
Namollo and Ugrian^ in 10, Kamschatkan, Aiao, Tungusian, 
Samoiede, Ugrian and an element in Namollo^ in 100, Chiaese ; 
in 1,000, Turkish and Mongolian. As a definitive the labial is 
very archaic in the N. and E* Asian languages. As a concreted 
postfix it is found in Scythic vocabularies* In Yeniseian it is 
still current as the 3rd pronoun, bu, ba-ri. Turkish also preserves 
it in bu, and Samoiede in pu-da, py-da &c. [See the remarks on 
the Draviro-Australian 3rd pronoun, ante p. ] In the Scythic 
languages the sibilant (or guttural) with the liquid postfix ps*e- 
dominates as the 3rd pronoun, —-eon, sin, kini, tha, sya The 
history of the labial unit and definitive in the Semitico-Africau 
systems is of a similar tenor. In the Semitic branch it is only used 
as an ordinal, the cardinal being the common Scythic and Indo- 
European guttural, aspirate &c. In Africa several languages retain 
It as the cardinal, and it re-appeam in higher numbers. The 
common form wal, war, bar, bari, mal, &c. is the same as the 
Braviro-Australian. The Turkish bir, a variation of the Scythic 
bis &c. of higher numbers, is a similar form. The prominence 
of the labial, and the absence of the sibilant, unit is one of the chief 
peculiarities of the Dmviro-Australian system when compared 
with the N. and N. E. Asian, the Caucasian, the Indo-European 
and the Semitico-African. In this respect it appears to preserve 
a more antique character than those in which the labial has given 
place to the sibilant See. 

The Draviro-Asonesian nasal 1 is Indo-European, Mongolian, 
Samoiede and Keriak. It is referable in these formations, as in 
the Uraviro-Aiisti-alian, to a pronominal root* Semitico-African 
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has k variable in higher numbers to le, ne but it is very rare 
and may be from the labial, ba, bal, bar, ban &:c. . The Australian 
kol, kill &e. and Kol gel, gil, gul is a unit and Srcl pronoun in N. 

E. Asian kngaagei, and it is also found in the Semitico-African 
Bumeral systems. 

The Braviro^Australian contracted root for 2 (ir^ ar, ra &e,) 
is Chinese, Japanese, Ugrian, Caucasian, Indo-European (in 4), 
and Semitico- African. The combination with the labial as the 
initial element occurs in Namolio (mal), and it is common in 
Africa, which it appears to have belonged to a predomiDant 
Semitioo-Libyan numeral system, of which the Semitic, in its 
present condition, may be considered as a remnant. Semitic in its 
existing form has the sibilant and not the labial initial (ath-in, si-^, 
ta-r &;c.), in this resembling Mongolian, Tungusian, Samoiede 
and Caucsasian terms (si-ri, ds-ur, ko-ir &c.). But in 4 it appears 
to preserve a contracted form of a common African term (ba-r^ 
ma-l, ba-ni, bi-ni, bi-ri, vl-di, fu-la), iden tical with the KoW 
Australian. In the occurrence of the labial both in 1 and 2, as 
well as in its form, the archaic Draviro -Australian system is 
cognate with the archaic Semitico-Libyan, In the general dual 
and plural force of the second element, n, I, r &c. they also resem- 
ble each other and Scythic. In all the formations this generic 
application appears to have arisen from the use of the particle as 
a niimeraL 

The Draviro- Australian 3 is peculiar. The labial does not 
appear to occur as a root for 3 in any of the Aso-European or 
African systems, save in the Turkish wise and Japanese mi 
(whence mu 6, i. e. 3 dual). In the other systems the sibilant 
unit has as much currency in 3 as in 1 . In its double form, or 
with the second element as a liquid, it is common to N. and E. 
Asian, Indo-European and Semitico-African systems. In this, 
numeral Draviro-Australian shows its primitive and persistent 
character more even than in its 1 and 2. 

TheS. Dravirian root for 4 is Ugrian and Semitico-African, and 
the reduplicated form is found in both of these provinces. In 
■ the Ugrian it may be referred to the Chino-Tibetan ir, il, li, ni 
jiji &C-, as an archaic Asiatic definitive for 2, preserved in the, 
Dravirian ,2, 4 and higher numbers. In the Semitico- African 
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proviBCe its occwTence in 4 is also explained by its presence in 2 
(lip ar^ 11^ &c)» It is found in both the forms of 2, na, ni, 
and fail fur, &c« contracting to ar as in the corresponding terms 
ibr 2. The Indo-European t-var,^ — in which the dental appears to 
be a distinct element as in 3, jf-H, and 2, df-wa, — contains tbe same 
root, and is a similar form to the Scytbic d-wa-^^r, d-u-r-#^ the 
J-wa of 2 being the same term, with the liquid elided. From the 
distribution of^the liquid it is probable that it was current in some 
dsiffusiYe i\Hd- Asian system before it spread as 2 and 2 dual to 
India, Africa and Northern Asia. The Koi labial 4, is a similar 
binary term to the Semitico- African far &c. 

The S. Braviriao 5, seems to be also purely native. The Koi 
labial term bas affinities with those Scythico- African systems in 
which the labial unit recui*s in 5 and frequently in 10 also. The 
S. Bravirian labial 10 is a comirnon Aso-African application of 
the labial unit. The archaic African forms in 5 and 10, pu-na, 
po-na, mo-n, fu-n, bu-re, ma-r, vu-Iu «&c. and the forms of the 
same term in 1,2, 4, 6, &c. (mal, bar, wan, mo-r, wo-ro, &c. kc.) 
resemble the Bravirian more closely than the Scytbic in which the 
final element is usually the sibilant. The expression of 5 by a unit, 
and the formation of higher terms by using 5 as the radix (now 
generally elided or understood), appears to have preceded the 
denary scale in every province of the Old World save the Austra- 
lian, In most of the formations of Asia the quinary system is found 
either as the ultimate one, or with some of its terms keeping their 
place under a decimal system. It is still very prevalent in Africa, 
and many of the African systems, like some of the Asonesiari, 
Uiiraindian and N. Asiatic, have the quinary terms entire and 
undisguised. 

The formation of lower numerals by subtraction from higher, is 
found in many systems in different parts of the Old World, (Asia, 
Africa, Asonesia), and also in America. That of 8 as ‘*2 short of 10’' 
is less common than 9 as 1 short of 10.'* The fact of such a 
term for 8 being common to Ostiak, N.E. Asiatic and to some Indo- 
nesian languages was remarked by Br Peacock in Ms excellent 
treatise on arithmetic. In several of the N. Asiatic languages 
feoth the quinary and denary modes of expressing 8 and 9 are used. 
In Aino-Kurilion all the numbers between 5 and 10 are denary, 
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f> (4^ 10), 7 (3, 10), 8 (2, 10), 9 (1, 10). In the Semi tico- African 
systems, terms for 7, 8 and 9, formed in the same mode, occur in 
several languages. 

The combination of servile definitives with those which are 
used as numeral roots, is common to nearl} all formations, al- 
though in many of the agglutinative and fiexional the two elements 
are more or less concreted, abraded and disguised, and the accord- 
ance between the postfix and current possessive or qiiaiitive parti- 
cles has Seldom been preserved. The Dravirian postfixes -du,-ru fee, 
di, -ti, -ji &c, and -ia are not prevalent in the Scythic numeral sys- 
tems. They are Caucaso-African. In the Semitico-Libyan systems 
the dental is a common postfix with numerals. In that formation it 
has acquired a feminine power, but it appears to have been origin- 
ally common. 

From these notices it appears that tlie Dravirian system 
in its ultimate definitive roots, in its successive developments 
or acquisitions of binary, quinary and decimal modes of nume- 
ration, in the mode of expressing the numbers immediately below 
10 with reference to it, in the recurrence of the unit to express 5 
and 10, and in the use of servile definitives with the numeral roots, 
resembles most other decimal systems in the world. The roots 
are found as definitives in many other formations (Scythic, Tibeto- 
Ultraindian, Caucasian, Semitico- African) ; and in many other 
languages they are also used as numerals and numeral ele- 
ments. The Dravirian system has this peculiarity, that in 
Asooesran languages we have its purely binary stage preserved 
to this day. Until all the Aso- African and the connected Ameri- 
can numeral systems have been thoroughly analysed and compar- 
ed, it does not appear possible to trace the later developments of 
the Dravirian to their historical causes. The system certainly 
has not been borrowed from any of the later dominant races of 
S. W. Asia on the one side (Iranian, Semitic, Scythic), nor from 
the Chinese on the other. It has elements in common with most 
of these systems, and it must be considered as equally archaic and 
independent Its connection with them must be exceedingly 
remote. It belongs to an era when neither they nor Dravirian 
had taken their existing forms. The numeral application of the 
defimtives probably originated in a proto-Scythie fomation, like 
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tlie definitives tliemselvcs, and the African affinities are probably 
owing to derivation from a like source. The African terms present 
more affinities in roots and combinations than the Scjthio, but 
Scjtliic has remnants of similar forms. 

The African affinities connect the Braviro-Australian quinary or 
basis system with the most archaic form of the Semi tico- African 
system more closely than with any other. But the former is sim» 
pier and more primitive than the latter, in which the sibilant 
series of terms, found in all the Asiatic systems, blends with the 
labial and preponderates over it. The African systems appear 
to have been more influenced by the Semitic in its later gradations, 
and the Semitic by the Scythico-Iranian, than the Braviro-Aus* 
tralian by any foreign systems. The Braviro-Australian would 
appear to be the most faithful representative now existing of an 
archaic S. W. Asian system of definitives and numerals. This 
system is still homogeneous, the labial being the principal 
current definitive as well as unit. In the Semitic©- African sys- 
tems there are remnants of the labial pronoun, but the sibilant is 
BOW the principal one. The labial unit of these systems is hence 
more closely connected with the existing Braviro-Australian, than 
with the existing Semilico-Lybian, pronouns. 

It is worthy of remark that the Euskarian, which has close af- 
finities with the oldest form of the Semitico-African systems, 
preserves a labial 1 ba-t, bo-t, 2 hi, and 6 bo-r-t z, bo-st. It is found 
also in 9, be-dera-tzi, and 10 ha-raar (ante, sec. 5). The Caucasian^ 
like the Scythic, Semitic and Indo-European, is mainly sibilant, 
but there are some labial remnants, 2 vr\-ba Abkhasian (Eusk. hi, 
African bi-li, hi &c.) ; 3 ab-aZ Lesg., (but this is probably a contrac- 
tion of chab in which the initial is sibilant as in the Georgian 
sa-mi &c) ; 4 wor-ts-tcho Georg., mniuk-&<z, boo-^w, ohw-al 
Lesg., p-shi-&« 3 f, p-tle Circ. j 5, wo-chu-si Georg., p-chi Mis.f 6 , 
f-&a Abkh. | 7 s-wi-di, &c. Georg., wer-«Z Lesg. buor, uor-Z, uosh 
b-Ie, Circ., bish-^a Awar. 5 8 rwa, ruo, &c. Georg., mitl-y^, 
mek-^o, betel-na, beetl-^w, md-ha &c, Lesg., bar, bar-/Misj. j % 
b-^% boro Circ, ; 10 wit, with Georg., wez-al Lesg, p-she Circ. 
In some of these terms, however, the labial is probably prefixual. 

The labial system would appear to have predominated 
in S« W. Asia and spread thence to India and Africa before the 
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sibilant acquired its present prominence. Both terras may have 
cO“ 0 sisted as definitives and units in the oldest pronominal 
and numeral systems, although their relative importance varied in 
different eras. The acquired sexual application of the two defini- 
tives, and the proneness at one time to extend the application ofthe 
masculine and at another that of the feminine to inaniraate sub- 
stances, would account for this. The later tendency to throw off 
the distinction of gender, and to retain only the form in most com- 
mon use, ends in a still greater impoverishment of the original 
variety of forms and terms. The Draviro- Australian, like the 
Tibetan and some other Asiatic systems, has no trace of gender 
in its labial definitive. In the Sernitico-Libyan the labia! and 
sibilant appear to have been also originally common, but at an 
early period the former became masculine and the latter feminine. 

The system may be considered as of equal antiquity with a very 
archaic formation which was diffused on the one side as far as 
Africa, and on the other over Central and Eastern Asia. Although 
the system, both in its terms and in the principle of its forma- 
tion, has afiinities with other languages, it cannot be derived 
as a whole, or even in the bulk of its materials or in the model 
of its construction, from any other now extant. The affird- 
ties, however, point distinctly to 8. W. Asia more immediately, 
and to an epoch anteriour to the diffusion not only of the Sernitico- 
Libyan and Iranian but of the Caucasian systems. It appears to 
be of the same archaic origin as the basis of these systems them- 
vessel and of the other systems whicli were dispersed over Asia 
before the foraer began to predominate. The Ugro- African 
afiinities of the Dravirian establish this. There is another test of 
its relative ethnic position. The remotest and least advanced 
Asiatic and American systems have only terms for 1 and 2, for 1, 
2 and 3, or for 1, 2, 3 and 4. This may be said to be the case with 
that of the Australian formation, the general Dravirian affinities of 
which are strong. The Australian proves that the primary Ugro- 
Dravirian formation prevailed in 8. W. Asia, including India, at 
a barbarous epoch, prior to the expansion of the simple nunierals 
1, 2, 3, into higher binary and ternary terms by combination and 
acquired flexion, a process which preceded the adoption of the 
quinary and denary scales in S. W. Asia, as is testified by the 
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Iraoiaii, Semidcy Caucasian and other Asiatic and African system# 
retaining terms so formed. The Dravirian numerals belong to 
the same era of S. W. Asian civilisation that gave birth to these 
improved systems, and they must therefore have been brought 
into use in India long subsequent to that period of its history 
represented by Australian civilisation. The denary system was 
not imported by the earliest race, whether Negro or Australian, 
which laid the foundation of the Indian languages, bat by a 
subsequent race from S. W. Asia, whose civilisation was connected 
with that in which the subsequent Semitic and Iranian diffusions 
originated. The Dravirian numerals are not derived from any 
of the leading Asiatic systems, and their connection with these is 
extremely remote. The Turkish and IJgrian systems are nearer to 
the Caucasian on the one side and to the more remote N.E. Asiatic 
on the other, the Iranian is nearer the Semitic, and the African 
are nearer the Semitic, the Iranian and the Scythic, than the 
Dravirian is to any ot them. The introduction of the denary 
scale into India is probably connected with the advance into it 
of one of those Scytboid races of partially Irano-Semitic character, 
the archaic influence of which on the physical form of the South- 
ern Indians is so observable. The Todas may be nearly pure 
descendents of the very race which imported the system. * 

III. MISCELLANEOUS WORDS. 

For the miscellaneous glossarial comparisons of the Ultraindiau 
and Indian division of the present enquiry, it will be convenient 
to take the list of sixty mioceilaneoiis substantives originally com- 

* Dr Stevenson in his ^‘Collection of words from the Toda language” (Joum. 
Bombay As. Soc. i, 155, for 1842) gives some foreign affinities. For 1 he adduces 
the Latin unus, Tungi s. mukom, Koibai onem. 2, Timgus. djuhr, Arm, yergu. 5 
Ciiinese iiiJr. 6 Turkish alti, Yenis.ram, a^am. 7 Arm. yeotn. 8 Arm. at, Lat. octo, 
Eng. eight, Sansk. ashta. 9 he explains as 1 less lO. 10 he compares with the 
Tibetan bachu, bet [the true Tib. form is 5chu in which b is prefixuat and uncon*' 
nected historically with the Drav. labial root, save insofar that both areuiti- 
imttely the sair.e deRiiitive]. 

The Bicv, Bernhard Schniifl, in his “ Essay on the Relationship of Languages 
and Nations” (Madras Journal v, 133) had also previously (1837) given tables in 
v hich the Dravirian numerals are compared with a great variety of foreign ones, 
but his affinities are too indiscriminating. As I had not read this paper when ray- 
comp. voc. was printed I ^ive his list (p. 157) of the Toda terms, wnicli contains 
some variations not found in my voc. 1 odd, cornjsponding with Dr 8tevenson*s 
orr and a contraction of vodda. 2atu, ait. Smuthu, mud, 4 nalk, nank. 5 uj. 3 
or, od. 7 or, nd. 8 otthu. 9 unboth. 10 pot thu, 11 ponnod (fee. 

[Some remarks on Dr. Midler’s comparisons of Dravirian with Scythic nu- 
meraJs will be louud in another place.] 
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piled by Mr Brown in twenty two TJltraindian and East 
layan languages, and to which other Ultraindian and many Gange-^ 
tic languages have been added by Mr Brown himself, Captain 
Phayre, Mr Hodgson and others. Mr Hodgson has adopted this 
list of 'substantives for his series of comparatiTe Yocabularies, 
adding to it a large number of words of other classes. I have 
used the vocabularies of the South Indian languages compiled 
for him by Mr Walter Elliot and others, and which have been al- 
ready mentioned in another place, but I have also taken words 
from my own smaller comparative vocabulary of above 300 
words in tbe compilation of which all the vocabulanes and 
dictionaries within my reach have been availed of. It will be 
borne in mind that the present paper is mainly directed to phone- 
tic and grammatical affinities, and that the vocabulary in question 
belongs to the glossarial branch of the Asonesian affinities 
which will be examined separately. I do not of course assume 
that the absolute glossarial affinities of the Indian and Ultraindian 
languages will be accurately represented by the results of an 
examination of Mr Brownes 60 substantives, and of the pronouns, 
particles and numerals which have been already adverted to. A 
collection of whole vocabularies will probably greatly diminish the 
amount of agreement, because most of Mr Brown’s words are of 
classes that are very subject to diffusion and displacement. It is 
totally deficient in those words expressive of the most generic 
actions and attributes which appear to me to be more persistent 
than other. 

The following is Mr Brown's vocabulary. I have added numbers 
in order to save the repetition of words in some of the comparative 
lists, given in the next chapter.* 

1 Air 5 Blood 9 Gat 

2 Ant 6 Boat 10 Cow 

3 Arrow ^ Bone 11 Crow 

4 Bird 8 Buffalo 12 Day 

» I have only been able to compare about 40 terms in the list with a large range 
of foreign vocables. Two of them ** Name” and “ Village” are not included in 
my own comparative vocabulary, and several of the others, such as Ant, Buffkloe, 
Elephant, Flower, Goat, Hog, House, Light, Monkey, Musquito, Oil, Plantain, 
Hoot, Salt, Skin, Snake, Tiger, Tooth, Yam, are not included in most of the shorter 
of those vocabularies which have contriDuted to its compilation. The omission is esM- 
cially to be regretted in the case of many of the Scythic vocabularies in Klaprotli’a 

collection. 
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13 

Dog 

29 

Horn 

45 

Plantain 

14 

Ear 

30 

Horse 

46 

River 

15 

Earth 

31 

House 

47 

Road 

16 

Egg 

32 

Iron 

48 

Salt 

17 

Elephant 

33 

Leaf 

49 

Skin 

18 

Eye 

34 

Light 

50 

Sky 

19 

Father 

35 

Man 

61 

Snake 

20 

Fire 

36 

Monkey 

62 

Star 

21 

Fish 

37 

Moon 

53 

Stone 

22 

Flower 

38 

Mother 

64 

Sim 

23 

Foot 

39 

Mountain 

65 

Tiger 

24 

Goat 

40 

Mouth 

56 

Tooth 

25 

Hair 

41 

Musquito 

57 

Tree 

26 

Hand 

42 

Name 

58 

Village 

27 

Head 

43 

Night 

59 

Water 

28 

Hog 

44 

Oil 

60 

Yam 


In estimating tlie per-centage of affinities I have added 40 
words of different classes to complete the hundred. A numerical 
mode of stating the amount of agreement has been adopted be- 
cause it is the most definite whatever be the extent of the 
vocabularies collated 5 but the value of the result varies of course 
with the kind and number of the words compared, and all deduc- 
tion from purely glossarial data must be taken in combination with 
the evidence of other kinds as to the past and present relations of 
the tribes themselves. The absolute proportions obtainable from 
a comparison of entire vocabularies will probably differ greatly 
from those derived from 100 words. But the relative proportions 
will not be affected in an equal degree by enlarging the basis 
of comparison. For example tbe affinity of the South Indian 
vocabularies with the Gond may prove to be only 25 per cent. 
But if so that with the Kol will probably be reduced in a |»roportioa 
not very dissimilar, so that the relative amount of the South In- 
dian affinities of the Kol and the Gond will not be seriously 
affected. 

In tracing tbe glossarial bistory of any formation we must begin 
with the modern changes. For general ethnology also this is the 
best course, because the only scientific principle that can guide us 
ill our enquiries into prc-historic events is that nations and their 
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langiisges lia.v€ Elwa.ys been subject to clianges siniilur in kind 
to those which are now going on in the worM^ and have been 
doing so throughout historical periods. 

In India the Dravirian formation has ceased to be diffusive 
and assimilative. It has long been exposed to the influence of 
the Sanski'it and of the northern Indian tongues that were early 
assimilated in a greater or less degree to Sanskrit. In the Dra« 
virian family we have therefore to note the mutual action of the 
different languages and dialects, and the action on each of the 
Sanskrit and of the Sanskritised or prakrit tongues of the north. 
The very close degree in which the Dravirian languages of South- 
ern India are related to each other and to the least Ultraindianised 
languages of the Viadyas, in phonology and ideology, has appeared 
from the- details in chap. IV. They are dialects of one tongue, 
and they aj)pfar to differ less from each other than the Philipine 
languages. The dialectic discordances are exactly the same in kind 
as those which prevail amongst the Philipine and other groups of 
Asonesian languages, or amongst the Asiatic members of the 
Semitico-Libyan formation. All the great families that have been 
recognized show nauch larger mutual deviations in their com- 
ponent languages, and we must include Australian to give the 
jormation a comprehensiveness similar to the Scythic or the 
Semitico-Libyan. Even the Indo-European and the Malagasy- 
Polynesian are much more diversified than the continental or 
Kol-Tamulian division. All these widely disseminated families 
present single languages or groups that, from long and complete 
separation, have become alienated from each other in the greater 
number of their roots, in phonology and even in many details of 
Ideology. The transitions are seldom so abrupt as from the 
Dravirian to the Australian, but this arises ffom the former being 
only the last continental and the latter the last insular remnant 
of a once continuous and widely expanded family, that was early 
disjoined, and has ever since been subjected in its two divisions 
to the influence of formations of opposite character, — the Scythico- 
Iranian tending in the continental division to give a more flexioiial 
development to the primary structure which it has in common 
with them,— -and the Niha-Polynesian tending to arrest the natural 
flexionai development and concretion of the insular division, and 
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to maintain the arcliaic crudeness of the type wliile partially trans- 
forming it. But some of the contrasts found in other families are 
a® great or nearly as great in degree, as, for example, that between 
English or Celiic and Sanskrit, — Semitic and Egyptian,' — Malay 
and Tagala — Polynesian and Malagasy, — Manclui and Fin &c« 
Of such degrees of dissimilitude as that between the Ko! and the 
proper Dravirian group most large and partially mixed families 
present several examples. 

On the subject of the connection amongst the Soiitli Oravirian 
languages Mr Ellis' observations may be cited. The Teiugu, 
to w’hich attention is here more specially directed, is formed from 
its own roots, which, in general, have no connexion with the 
Sanskrit, nor with those of any other language, the cognate dialects 
of Southern India, the Tamil, Cannadi &c. excepted, with which, 
allowing for the occasional variation of con-similar sounds, they 
generally agree: the actual difference in the three dialects here 
mentioned is in fact to be found only in the affixes used in the 
formation of words from the roots ; the roots themselves are not 
similar merely, but the same." (Note to the Introduction to 
Campbell's Telugu Grammar, p, 3.) 

It must at the same time be remarked that for many ideas there 
is more than one native or at least pre-Sanskritic root current, and 
that the different vocabularies even of the southern group often 
affect different roots. This feature does not militate against the 
assertion that the disparities are merely dialectic, for it is 
common to the Dravirian with every other ancient cluster 
of dialects. As in other provinces, the capacity for the cur- 
rency of numerous roots was probably much greater in the 
eailier ages of the family, when its tribes were more barbar- 
ous and more divided. The progress of the great civilised nations 
and their mutual glossarial interpenetration and assimilation, must 
have been attended, as in other cases, with the partial obliteration 
of the vocabularies of subdued or absorbed tribes. In the primary 
Dravifo- Australian era, the number of distinct vocabularies and 
Independent synoniraous roots was probably very great j and the 
difference between the Koi ai.d the Gondo-Tamuiian vocabularies 
shows that in India, even to the latest period of Dravirian predo- 
minance, the North-Eastern dialects presented a considerable con- 
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trast to file southern. So long as dialects spoken by independent 

or separate tribes exist, the number of roots has a tendency to 
increase, eaoli dialect being a distinct inlet for foreign words, 
which may or may not pass by slow degrees into circulation in 
some or all of the other dialects also, that depending on the nature 
of the relations amongst the tribes. A gradual and very great 
glossarial divergency is consistent iiith the letention of the leading 
characters of the formation in phonology, ideology and even in 
glossary. The Indo-European, the Nilia-Polynesian, the Tibeto- 
Ullraindian, the Scythic, the Semitico-Libyan and all other forma- 
tions furnish evidence of this. On the subject of the more recent 
interpenetration of the South Diavirian glossaries Mr Elliot 
remarks; “All the southern dialects become considerably inter- 
mixed as they approach each other’s limits. Thus the three words 
for “egg” used indifferently by the people speaking Canarese, 
(raatt6, tetti, gadda) are evidently obtained, the first from the 
Tamiilian, matta; the last, from the Telugu, gadda. This inter- 
mixture, which is of ordinary occurrence in all cognate tongues, 
is here promoted specially by extensive colonization of different 
races, as of the Telugiis into Southern India under the Bijaynagar 
dynasty, where they still exist as distinct communities — and of the 
followers of Kamanuja Achaij into Mysore, where they still are 
to be seen as a separate class speaking Tamil in their families, and 
Cai'ndtaca in public. The Reddies also, an enterprising race of 
agriculturists, have migrated from their original seats near Rajah- 
mandry, over the whole of Southern India, and even into the 
Mahdrdshtra country, where they are considered the most thriving 
ryots, and are met with as far north as Poona.” (Journ. Asiatic 
Soo. vol. 18 p. 350). 

So far as the testimony of the 100 words which I have compared 
can be relied on, the South Indian or purest Draviiian vocabu- 
laries would appear to have 30 to 40 per cent of their words in com- 
mon with Gond, Male and Uraon ; and less than 15 per cent with 
: the Kol dialects. The specific affinities with the Middle Gange- 
tic, the Himalayan and the Ultraindian languages, though consider- 
able as a whole, are so slight for any particular language or group, 
that it would be unsafe to state then at even a very low number, 

• without a comparison of much larger vocabularies. A few Dra- 
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virian words are found iuBhimal, some of tlie Manipuri dialecti 
and Burman, 

Tlie G angelic vocabularies of the Tibeto-Ultraindian and Tibe^^ 
tanised class have many words that appear to be archaic Indian or 
Draviro- Australian, although not now extant in the South Bravlrian 
languages. The roost western, as Tiberkad and Milchanangi pre- 
sent affinities with Eastern Medo-Persian vocabularies. Bom© of 
their non-Tibetan terms are clearly ancient Gangetic, for they are 
found in Asonesia. 

The affinities with any single Asonesian language are few, but 
with the Asonesian vocabularies as a whole they are perhaps more 
numerous than with those of any other province save the Scythic 
in its widest range (Caucaso-Koriak). The Australian affinities 
are far from being the most numerous,. Bravirian vocables are 
found in all the Malayu-Polynesian languages, and as several 
Bravirian synonyms and varieties of the same root are extant in 
different vocabularies although not found in Australian, it appears 
that the Bravirian glossarial current not only set to the eastward in 
the first Australian era, but continued to do so while changes were 
taking place in the Indian languages themselves, or in the distri- 
bution and predominance of the tribes who spoke them. In the 
earlier ages of this current it must have chiefly flowed from 
Bengal along the western seaboard of Ultraindia, and it is to be 
presumed that the dominant tribes and vocabularies of the Lower 
Ganges were more or less changed from era to era by the intru- 
sion of other Bravirian tribes from the interior, and by foreign 
influences transmitted from Irania. In later periods they were 
affected not only by the ethnic current from Irania down the 
Gangetic basin, but by the Chino-Tibetan movement fl’om the 
eastward. As soon as navigation was sufficiently improved to 
allow of a maritime intercourse along the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, the population and languages of the Lower Ganges 
would be affected by the powerful South Indian nations and by 
foreign visitors from the west, while the continental and Singhalese 
South Bravirians themselves would then, for the first time, he 
enabled to carry on a direct intercourse with Ultraindia and Indo- 
nesia. It is probable, from glossarial evidence, that the Bravi- 
rians were civilised and maritime before the Arians predominated 
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la F. India* The influence of a Gangetic sub-formation akin to 
the Kol is still distinctly traceable in Indonesia, as will appear In 
a siibse^jnent place* 

The remnants of the Dravirian formation in the other existing 
languages of Northern India, and especially of the Gangetic 
basin, are of great importance for Asonesian ethnology* It is 
obvious that from the first era of the Draviro-Aiistraiian move- 
ment towards the further east, when rude tribes like the Simangs 
and Australians roamed in the Sunderbunds and crept along the 
creeks on rafts or skins, to the period when civilised Djavirians 
and Ultraindo-Dravirians navigated the coasts in paravus and 
spread their maritime art to the remotest islands of the South 
Sea, the Gangetic population must have been the principal, and, 
in general, the sole, disseminators of Indian vocables in that 
direction. Hence a knowledge of the Gangetic tongues in every 
age, and under each of the great changes they have under- 
gone from the influence of intrusive formations or languages, 
is essential to a thorough investigation of Asonesian history, 
and whatever vestiges are recognized of their pre-Sanskritic con- 
dition and possessions have an immediate value for that purpose. 
It has already been remarked in an earlier page, that not only the 
Vindyan dialects but the Marathi-Bengali or Sanskritised lan- 
guages of Northern India, present, in their non-Arian element, 
proportionately more numerous and direct affinities with the 
Indonesian languages than the South Dravirian. The glossarial 
and other affinities between the Asonesian formations and the 
Dravirian will be separately examined. It is sufficient here to 
indicate their existence and extent in proof of the great antiquity 
of the latter in India, and of its having exercised a predominant 
influence in the eastern archipelago not only prior to the Papuan 
era but subsequent to it, for the Malaju-Polynesian civilisation 
was not purely Ultraindian or Chino-Tibetan but Gangetic or 
Draviro-Ultraindian.* 

Several examples of this class of aflanities will be found in tbe annexed voca- 
bulary. I take a few words at random from other classes. 

Straight* 

The Dravirian sarto, sariacto, sari^a &;c, is Arian. Tinna^a Telug. is spread 
over Asoaesia from JVias to Polynesia, (e. g. atula, atilu, tian, tatonu, 5etul &c.) 
It is eonnected with the Tibeto-Himalayan thang, tong, tondo, tlmnea, Naga 
ating, Anam thang. The Dravirian nere, nerana is probably also the original of 
the indonesiaii Hodor, lur-us, wMtruru, &c., Poly, 
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Uelike the Gaugetic and Uitraindian Yocabalaries,. the Bra- 
virian haw little direct connection with Tibetan, The southern 
dialects do not appear to have any. The course of the Braviiian 
current has evidently been from N. W. to 8 . E. along the south- 
ern foot of the Himalayas and not across them^ and its immediate 
origin is not to he sought in the Tibetan direction. The following 
words in the list show Tibetan affinities, which are probably all 
OF nearly all archaic or extra-Indian in origin,— 6, 10?, 11, 19, 
33 , 37 , 38 , 39 ?, 41 , 44 , 46 , 51 , 57 , 69 . 

Having thus glanced at the eastern affinities of the Bravirian 
vocabularies we may pursue the enquiry to the N. W. The in® 
fluence exerted by the intrusive Sanskrit is the first to be consi- 
dered. 

The vocabularies of the existing Northern languages of India,— 
Konkani and Marathi, Guzarati, Hindi in its various dialects, 
Kashmiri, Bengali and Uria — are Sanskritic. A small proportion 
of the words, estimated at an eighth to a tenth, are non-Sanskritic, 


Croohed, 

The Dravirian konaZ, konaZM, is Arian (kona &c.) Another term which 

has also Arian affinities but appears to be pre-Aryan is wangkam Telug., banka 
Bengali, bengko XJraon, beko Newar, bango Sunwar. The root is probably wang, 
beng &c. as it occurs in the Telugu wom^M. Malayalam valan^a, Tadai?a monf, 
Chinese wan. Polynesian wana, Australian balbal, wali &e., Nias abela, Bawiaa 
belo, Bisayan bali-ku &c. Malayu belo (tack), Timor peno &c. But, as in numer- 
ous other instances, the Dravirian postfix has been imported into Indonesia as a 
substantive part of the word. The Uraon bengko is ideniical with the prevalent 
Indonesian bengko, and the Newar beko correspond closely with the Celebesiau 
peUo and Polynesian biko. 

Mound, 


The Dravirian urundu, urutu, &:c. is a common Arian &c. root, but it is proba- 
bly pre- Arian India. Tib. lumpo, riri, Burm. lung, long, Koria lung-kur, Indo- 
nesian limbung. The Himalayan burbur, and Male bevo, Kirantianbo, are Aso- 
nesian, bubu Ende, poepoe Polynesian, abola Nias, bulat Indonesian, but buL bur 
&c, Is also Indo- r.uropean, African &c. The Gond moto may be Arian, but it has a 
strong resemblance to the E. African (Makua) and Polynesian poto, 

FeWy Small* 


These words belong to a class which is nearly as persistent as the definitives and 
directives, and whi<3i is open to the same objections when used in ethnic com- 
parisons. Some of the Indonesian affinities however are so striking that I will 
give them. Bengali kinchit, Bodo kitisi, tisi few Naga tesu, Burm, tiche, 
Karnataka tusa, to Dhimal atoisa, &c; Turkish kitchi, Singfu katsi ; Malay 
kitchL katchi, (“ small*’)* Tibberkad zigit ‘^few’*, Gurung chigide, KirantI 
chichi, Indonesian sikit, sidikit, sakide, chuch, che &c. Sunwar iska, Na^ ishika, 
Karen siko &c. Indonesian siku, sakui, usi. most of the other numerous Asonesian 
terms have also direct continental affinities, Uitraindian, Caucasian, N. and E. 
Asian, African or Iranian, 
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and amongst these Dravirian roots are found* ^ Most of these are 
probably remnants of the Dravirian basis of the Worth Indian 
latiguagesi like the structural traits and some of the particles 
noticed in Section 7. 

The iniuence of Sanskrit on the southern languages has been 
much smaller^ but it is' nevertheless considerable. On this subject 
Mr Campbell has remarked: ‘^The third class of words which is 
generally mentioned by Dr Carey as ^Merived from the Sungs* 
krita/® I have named Sanscrit eorruptwns; it consists of words 
which have passed into Teloogoo, either directly from the Sanscrit^ 
or through the medium of some of its corrupted dialectSi such as 
the Pracrit^ and which^ in order to be assimilated to the language 
of the kave undergone radical alterations^ by the elision^ 
insertion^ addition, or subtraction of letters. These changes have 
been sometimes carried so far, that it is difficult to trace any eon* 
ueiion between the adulterated word and its original in Sanscrit.^^ 

The reader will hnd all words denoting the different parts 
of the human frame, the various sorts of food or utensils in com- 
mon use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, the 
compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and con- 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short all terms expressive of primi- 
tive ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier stages of 
society, to belong to the purcTdoogoo ot language of the land. 
It is true, (so mixed have the two languages now become) that 
Sanscrit derimiives or corruptions may, w^ithout impropriety, be 
occasionally used to denote some of these. This, however, is not 
common ; the great body of Sanscrit words admitted into the 
language consists of abstract terms, and of words connected with 
science, religion, or law, as is the case, in a great degree, with the 
Greek and : Latin words' incorporated with our own tongue: hut 
even such' Sanscrit words as are thus introduced into Teloogoo are 
not allowed to retain their original forms, they undergo changes, 
and assume terminations and inflections unknown to the Sanserif, 
and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into Teloogoo 

* Dr Stevenson Is still investigating tliis subject. Since the earlier chapters of 
this paper were published two portions of a comparative vocabulary of non- Sans- 
krit words in the Indian vernaculars have appeared in the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, vol. iv p. p. 117, 310 (1862-63), and to these I may refer my read- 

for examples of vocables commoa to the purer and to the Sanskritised languages 
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ttiilii they appear in the dress peculiar to the language of the landJ^ 
( Introduction to Telugu Gram, p. p. xix, xx,) 

Mr Ellis, in his note to Mr CampbelFs Preface, has the follow- 
ing observations on this subject. In the preceding extracts, the 
author^ supported by due authority, teaches, that, rejecting direct 
and indirect derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed 
from foreign languages, what remains is the fure native language 
of the land: this constitutes the great body of the tongue and is 
capable of expressing every mental and bodily operation, every 
possible relation and existent thing; for, with the exception of 
some religious and technical terms, no word of Sanscrit denvation 
is necessary to the Telugu. This pure native language of the land, 
allowing for dialectic differences and variations of termination, is 
with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, Cannadi, and the other 
dialects of southern India: this may be demonstrated by compar- 
ing the Desyam terms contained in the list taken by Vencayafrom 
the Appacaviyam, with the terms expressive of the same ideas in 
Tamil and Cannadi. It has been already shewn that the radicals 
of these languages, mutatis mutandis^ are the same, and this com- 
parison will shew that the native terms in general use in each, also, 
correspond.^' — ( p. 18 ). ^Trom the preceding extracts and remarks 
on the composition of the Telugu language, as respects terms, it 
results that the language may be divided into four branches, of 
which the following is the natural order. Desyam or Atsu-Teliigu 
pure terms, constituting the basis of this language and, generally, 

also, of the other dialects of southern India: Anyadesyam 
"borrowed from other countries, chiefly of the same derivation as 
the preceding: Talsamam, pure Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes 
being substituted for those of the original language: Tadbhavam, 
Sanscrit derivatives, received into the Telugu, direct, or through 
one of the six Prdcrits, and in all instances more or less corrupted. 
The Grdmyam (literally ^Hhe rustic dialect," from QrdmamBam^ 
a village) is not a constituent portion of the language, but is form- 
ed from the Atsu-Telugii by contraction, or by some permutatioa 
of the letters not authorised by the rules of Grammar. The pro- 
portion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one^half*, of Any a-ddsyam terms ; ofTatsamam 

terms in general use three^twentieths ^ and of Tadbhavam terms 
om quarien 
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Witli little variation, the compostion of the Tamil and Carniadi 
are the game as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, consequently, 
are made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi 
both admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than the Tamil ; 
in the two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only 
limit of their use ; in the high dialect of the latter those only can he 
used, which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the 
language has long been fixed, or for which classical authority can 
he adduced 5 in the low dialect the use of them is more general — 
by the Brahmans they are profusely employed, more sparingly 
by the Sudra tribes. The Cannadi has a greater and the Tamil 
a less proportion of Tadbhavam terms than the other dialects | but 
in .the latter all Sanscrit words are liable to greater variation than 
is produced by the mere difference of termination, for, as the 
alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, expresses the first 
and third consonant of each regular series by the same character, 
and admits of no other combination of consonants than the dupli- 
cation of mutes or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is obviously 
incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms of the 
Sanscrit 5 all such, however, in this tongue are accounted Tatsa- 
mam when the alteration is regular and produced only by the 
deficiencies of the alphabet. 

though the derivation and general terms may be the 
same in cognate dialects, a difference in idiom may exist so great, 
that, in the acquisition of one, no assistance in this respect can be 
derived from a knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects 
of southern India this is by no means the case, — in collocation of 
words, in syntaxical government, in phrase, and, indeed, in all that 
is comprehended under the term idiom, they are, not similar only 
hut the same.’^ (p. p. 21, 22), 

Mr Elliot has also more recently remarked on the aptitude of 
the South Dravirians to substitute Prakritic words for aboriginal 
ones. (J ourn. As. See, of Beng. vol. 18, p. 350). ® 

^ The form of the Sanskrit words is much purer in the Dravirian than in the 
Sanskritoid languages themselves, and the reason Is well explained by Dr Steven- 
son in one of his recent papers. In reference to the Sanskrit portion of the verna- 

cular languages of India it is a singular fact that it is purer among the inhabitants 
and Mysore than among those of Bengal and Upper India. The reason 
of this can easily he given, though it be not at first obvious. In Upper India, 
Beijgai and Dujarath, nine-tenths of the language is a corrupted Sanskrit. The 
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la the short list of familiar words coataiaed ia the appeaded 
comparative vocabulary, several examples occur of Sanskrit or 
Arian terms which have gained equal currency with native ones 
or replaced them* Parallel phenomena are found in all vocabu- 
laries and are very prominent in those of nations which have had 
much intercourse with others superiour to them in civilization, or 
politically paramount, Sanskrit has been received into the glos-» 
saries and literature of Southern India as freely as it was into 
those of the civilised western nations of Indonesia, or as Chinese 
has been into those of Korea and Japan.’*' 

The Draviro- Australian languages have a connection with the 
Sanskritic which belongs to a much more ancient period of their 
history than that which followed the entrance of the Arians into 
India. This archaic connection is probably itself susceptible of 
reference to more than one era and condition of the Draviro-Aus- 
tralian formation. The glossarial affinities between Australian and 
Sanskrit f must belong to the earliest stage of the relationship 
between the two formations, because the former represents the 
most primitive and least modified form of Dravirian. The Austra- 
lian form is archaic even when compared with Dravirian, and it is 
still more archaic when compared with Sanskrit. The glossarial 
affinities may be considered as carrying back the history of the 
Indo-European formation to its proto-Scythic condition. The 
archaic affinities of the Bengali-Marathi and proper Dravirian 
vocabularies with those of Sanskrit and other Indo-European 

Brahmans and higher classes there more easily fall into the prevailing pronuncia- 
tion of Sanskrit words, whereas in the South, the Sanskrit vocables, being rarely 
used by any except Branmans or weU educated persons, the primitive lorms though 
with the notable exception of the dropping of the proper marks of the genders of 
nouns, have been most carefully preserved/* (Journ. Bombay As, Soc, vol. iv p. 
121). The Sanskrit vocables that have been adopted into Indonesian languages 
have a similar comparative purity. 

« Dr Prichard appears to have adhered to Klaproth*s belief that there is a 
class of words of the first necessity which are preserved long after other kinds of 
words are replaced, and thus form one of the tests of linguistic affiliation. W, Ton 
Humboldt has more accurately remarked, It is generally believed that the affinity 
of two languages ia undeniably proved if words that are applied to objects which 
must have been known to the natives ever since their existence, exhibit a d^ree of 
resemblance, and to a certain extent this is correct. But, notwithstanding this, such 
a method of judging of the affinity of langu^es seems to me by no means mfallMe, 
It often happens, that even the objects of our earliest perceptions or of the first 
necessity, are represented by words t^en from foreign languages, and which belong 
to a different class/* 

t Some examples of this will he found ia the appended vocabulary. Others win 
he given in the section on Australian, 
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languages Iiaviog the same roots, probably belong io part to mucli 
later periods, and while some are doubtless of Arian origin in the 
trans-Indus ages of that formation, others, it is reasonable to con- 
ceive, must be of Dravirian origin. If, as appears to result from 
ethnic evidence of all kinds, the Dravirian formation preceded the 
Indo-European in eastern Irania, it is very improbable that no 
native terms were adopted by the intrusive Arian vocabularies. 
It is equally improbable that in Northern India, where the ancient 
formation has never been wholly eliminated, Sanskrit did not 
receive other additions from the vocabularies of the subject and 
partially helotised tribes.'*^ 

When we compare the various forms of roots common to the 
eastern Indo-European languages — those of Irania and India-— with 
the Draviro-Asonesian, we frequently find that several of the 
archaic insular forms, Australian, remote Papuanesian &c., are 
identical with Irano-Indian forms. It is sometimes erroneously 
assumed that roots common to Sanskrit and Zend with the 
spoken Meclo-Persian and Indian languages are necessarily ori- 
ginal in the former and derivative in the latter, and that all the 
variations from the Sanskrit or Zend forms are corruptions 
of them. There is no reason to believe that in archaic 
times one Indo-European nation, speaking one dialect, was 
ever so civilised, populous and powerful as to occupy all Ira, 
nia. The Sanskrit-speaking tribe, when it first comes into the 
dawning light of history, is found restricted to a petty district in 
N* W. India, and it never succeeded in imposing one dialect even 
on the basin of the Ganges. The present vocabularies prove that 
dialects preserving Dravirian ingredients of different kinds have 
always existed in this province. The living vocabularies of Irania 
afford similar evidence, for they possess roots that are not Sanskrit 
or Zend, in common with Indian and Asonesian languages, and 
varieties of Sanskrit roots which have an equally wide dissemi- 
nation. A large proportion of these vocables probably existed in 
different Iranian dialects not only contemporaneously with Sanskrit 


* See tlie remarks on this subject in tke Introductory Chap, of this Fart (an^e 
yol. Vi. p, p. 686-8), l)r Stevenson, in a paper which had not reached me when 
these remarks were written, has alluded to the additions which Sanskrit may more 
recently— that is since it ceased to be a spoken language— have receive from 
native^ words introduced intojhe language by provincial writers, and then adopted 
by lexiqogra-phers. Journ. Bombay As. Boe, vol, Iv. p. 110. 
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and Zend during the period of their predominance^ but throughout 
the earlier ages of the formation. Those that are most widely 
dispersed in the Irano-Indian and Draviro-Australian languages^ 
and those that are found not only in Australian and other archaic 
Asonesian vocabularies but in Caucasian, Ugrian, western IndO’- 
European and African, render it certain that, even in the crude 
proto- Arian stage of the Indo-European formation, various dialects 
existed. In this stage the formation approximated to the Draviro- 
Australian in its general character, and when it is found that 
dialectic varieties of a common root are also common to existing 
Irano-Indian and Draviro-Australian vocabularies, it results that 
there was a period when the external limits of the two formations 
were not so far sundered as Ireland and Australia, and when the 
line of mutual contact was further west than the basin of the 
Ganges. The dialectic varieties were produced not only before 
the Iranian formation began to spread to the shores of the German 
Ocean but before the Dravirian began to move eastward on its 
route to the Indo-Pacific islands. If they belong to the earliest 
dialects of the Dravirian formation, they must have existed before 
the Iranian formation took its distinctive shape. It is probable 
that they belong to the proto-Scythio basis of both formations. 
They establish an early and close connection between them, and 
render it probable that they were at one time contemporaneous in 
Irania. 

The further our comparative glossology advances the more 
minute and accurate will be our classification of'the root varieties 
common to the two families. But until the vocabularies have 
been carefully compared not only with each other but with those 
of all the other families of language, their full historical import 
will remain concealed. While many of the common Irano-Dravi- 
rian roots may, by the structure of the vocables in which they occur 
or by their distribution, be referred to Ugrian or other families? 
and some to more modern sources, others appear to be entirely 
pre-Scythio, in other words they are older than the Dravirian and 
Iranian formations, and older than the Scythic or proto-Seythic 
formational basis itself. The form of the pure root in such 
instances is referable to a monosyllabic condition of the family, not 
only because it is free from any adventitious charaeters 
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from the phonetic and structural habits of other harmonic families^ 
but because it is extant in these or in the monosyllabic family in 
a similar foriiii although in the -former it may be concreted with a 
definilim The investigation of the proper glossarial history of 

formation as such, commences with the separation of this basis 
portion of the vocabulary from that which has been since acquired. 
In the Bravirian formation this appears to he less difficult than in 
the Indo-European. Its basis is closer to the monosyilabie stage. 
The basis of the latter is Scythic to a large extent. 

The other foreign Asiatic affinities of the Bravirian vocabularies 
must in general be either of similar origin to the common Sanskri- 
tic, that is, derived from languages that intruded into India from 
Irania prior to the Sanskrit era, or they must belong to the pre- 
Indian era of the Braviro-Australian formation, and have accom- 
panied it in its first advance across the Indus. This does not 
exclude: the derivation^ of a certain portion from visitors by sea, 
and from any alien northern and eastern tribes that may hare 
bordered the Bravirian province before the Tibeto-UItraindians 
crossed the mountains. There is no evidence of the existence of 
such tribes, or of the Bravirian having been preceded in India by 
any other formation from which words having extra-Indian affini- 
ties could have been borrowed. 

The affinities of the vocabularies are much more numerous with 
other foreign languages than with the Tibeto-Uilraindian. They 
are very various, and those with remote languages— as the Cauca- 
sian and North Asiatic — are so abundant and direct, that they 
•■afford similar : evidence of the long independence and the archaic 
position of the mother-formation to that which we have found in 
an examination of the more generic words and particles. 

From the time that diffusive nations of higher civilization than 
the . original Indo- Australian existed to the west of the Indus, a 
flow of foreign words into the Indian vocabularies similar to the 
comparatively recent Arian current, must have been going on, 
age after age, and millenium after millenium. Each foreign, 
mixed or native tribe that spread such words by its migrations 
and conquests, would become the cause of further movements and 
diffusions. The Bratirian terms relating to arts and usages apper- 
taining to a higher civilisation than that of the Australians, Simangs 
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and Andaman islanders, if compared with those of the other lang- 
uages of the Old World, will probably enable ns to ascertain with 
what races the Indians were most intimately connected prior to 
the intrusion of the Arians. So far as I have hitherto been able 
to carry such a comparison, the result is strongly in favour of a 
great influence having been exerted on the vocabularies of India 
during pre-Braliminic ages, by Iranian, Semitic, Caucasian and 
Scythic nations, or by nations of one or more of these races whose 
vocabularies had borrowed from those of the other races. It is 
not intended to assert that a Semitic or even a Scythic formation 
prevailed over Irania as far as the Indus, prior to the Indo-Euro- 
pean. That must depend on other than merely glossarial cojisi- 
derations. Whether or not the formation of East Irania remained 
Dravirian, more or less modified by Scythic influence, until it was 
displaced by Arian, does not affect the conclusion that, from this 
province, words of a more western and northern derivation, were 
transmitted by its tribes to India, during the great interval between 
the Australian and the Arian epochs. There is no ground to believe 
that the Caucasian tribes were ever themselves nomadic and diflu- 
sive — although other tribes of the same family w^ere — or that 
purely Semitic tribes speaking purely Semitic languages were 
ever durably established as far to the eastward as the Indus. 
The more important modifications which the Dravirian formation 
has undergone since the Australian era are not of a Caucasian 
or Semitic character, but of a Scythic and Scythico-Iranian. 
Whatever changes the vocabularies of eastern Irania underwent, 
and however much its tribes were modified physically and in 
civilisation, the linguistic basis would appear to have remained 
faithful to the Scythico-Dravirian type. The probability 
therefore is that the Dravirian vocabularies derived those 
Western and Asiatic terms of art and civilisation, which are 
posterior in origin to the Australian era, mainly from Scythic, 
Scythico-Iranian and Iranian tnbes, that successively dominatt d 
in the basin of the Indus. This is far from excluding Semitic 
influence, direct or transmitted, for most of the eastern branches of 
the Iranian race, particularly the tribes near the Indus as the 
Afghans and Belucbis, are physically highly Semitoid. 

The first class of N. W. vocahiilaries after the Sanskritic, with 
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wliich the Dravirian fall to be compared, are the remaining Indo- 
European, and particularly the various Medo-Persian* Hitherto the 
glossarial study of the Indo-European family has been chiefly direct- 
ed to the vocables and roots common to Sanskrit with the other lan- 
guages of the formation, so that materials are not yet prepared for 
an ethnic comparison of the Indo-European roots in the mass with 
those of other formations. As necessarily happens in an ancient, 
very widely extended, and much divided family, the roots of any 
one language, such as the extreme eastern — Sanskrit — form but a 
small portion of the variety now possessed by the family as a 
wdiole. Besides the more modern acquisitions of each vocabula- 
ry, there can be no doubt that, as a general rule admitting of 
exceptions, each large group received most of its peculiar roots 
from the prior languages of the province in which it prevails, or 
of those provinces through which the tribes which established it 
advanced from the original Indo-European seat to the lands where 
they were found at the dawn of history, and that the radical differ- 
ences in the glossaries are, in great measure, to be so accounted 
for. Thus while the Arians, moving eastward into the Dravirian 
province, would have their vocabularies more or less Bravirian- 
ised, the ancient Medo-Persian tribes moving on the Caucasian and 
Semitic provinces, would have their vocabularies afiected by those 
of the native tribes amongst whom they penetrated. Those hordes 
w'hich passed through the variable Scythic region or continued to 
occupy portions of it, would, in many cases, receive fresh acces- 
sions of Scythic words. Those which moved north westward 
would probably receive Fino-Ugrian accessions, while those which 
went westward through Asia Minor would, for a time, be subject- 
ed to influences similar to those wdiich have for a longer period 
operated on the Medo-Persian. In Europe the pioneer migratory 
tribes must have come in contact not only with Scythic in the 
north, but with Euskarian, and probably other Scytbico-Libyan 
languages, in the south. Hence probably it is that the glossariai 
divergency of the Celtic, the Skipetarian, the Russian, the Arme- 
nian and the Sanskrit, is greater than that which divides many 
languages of entirely distinct formations. 

The ethnology of 8* W. Asia cannot be well understood until 
the vocabularies of all the races who occupy it have been careful- 
ly compared. A comprehensive comparison of this kind must 
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precedo tlie attempt to trace the history of any one of these forma*^ 
lions, and no satisfactory progress can be made in the elucidation 
of the archaic position and movements of the Dravirian until more 
light is thrown on those of the Indo-European and Scytliic in 
particular- 

The Dravirian Tocabularies have some special affinities with the 
most eastern of the Medo-Persian, those of Afghanistan and Bela- 
cliistan. This part of Irania has received new Scythic vocables 
subsequent to the Arian era, and some of these may have been 
archaically common to Scythic and Dravirian. But the special 
affinities in question must be remnants of the pre-Arian era, and 
thus stand on a similar footing with the Dravirian roots in the 
Sanshritoid languages of northern India. These affinities are not 
confined to Brahui. I have observed several in the Fashtu and 
other published vocabularies which I have partially examined. 
These vocabularies also have this in common with Dravirian, 
that they possess non-Sanskrit roots and forms of roots having 
clear affinities with Semitic, Caucasian and Scytliic radicals. 
While some of the Medo-Persian affinities are exclusively with 
the proper Dravirian vocabularies, a much larger number include 
also the Giizarati-Bengali class.* 

These non-Sanskritic roots, and non-Sanskritic varieties of roots 
that are Sanskrit, common to vocabularies on the western side of the 
Indus with the ancient Dravirian glossaries, afford some evidence 
of a period when Eastern Irania was not yet Arianised, and of 
a connection which then existed between its languages and those 
of India. It does not necessarily follow that the immediately 
pre-Arian formation of this province was Dravirian, for even if 
it was not, it might have had a glossarial connection with it. But 
as no traces have been remarked of a distinct formation, and as 
several of the vocables are Dravirian in structure as well as in 
root, the presumption is that the affinity indicates the former 
prevalence of the Dravirian formation to the west of the Indus, 
and this presumption becomes certainty when the affinities of Dra- 
virian with still more western languages are considered. It is 
quite possible that before the Sanskrit language itself was carried 

^ Examples may be found in the annexed vocabulary under tbe terms Air, Ant, 
Arrow, Bird, Blood, Boat, Bone?, Buffaloe, Cat, Dog, Ear, Eye, Fire?, Foot, 
Horse, Stone &c. 
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lato India^ otlier Ariau dialects or Draviro-Ariaii dialects may 
Mto existed in the province, and the Scythi c element cannot be 
excluded from the East Iranian languages of any period* But 
however this may be, we are ultimately carried back to a Dra* 
■f irian era in the linguistic history of eastern Irania, and it is the 
oldest that we can recognize. 

By far the most numerous glossarial affinities of the Dravirian 
languages are with a great chain of vocabularies that appears at one 
period to have extended from the Caucasus to Kamschatka, em-- 
bracing different formations, although it is probable that this wide 
dispersion of the same roots was chiefly the work of a race to 
which one only of these formations was native* The affinities in 
question embrace Caucasian, Ugrian and Ugro-Tatar, Yeniseian, 
and, in a less degree, Koriak and other extreme N, E. Asian voca- 
bularies. The Ugrian are the most important, but a considerable 
proportion are exclusively Caucasian, and a smaller proportion 
exclusively Yeniseian. The larger portion o f these roots appears 
to belong to the pre-Indian era of the Bmviro-Australian forma* 
tion, and to form an integral part of its glossarial basis. The 
Caucasian basis is Yeniseian, N, E. Asian and proto-ScythIc more 
than proper Scythic, and the Semitico-tibyan formation is not 
remotely allied to it by several phonetic and ideologic traits, as, 
well as by roots. The Draviro- Australian formation partly enters 
into the same circle by some of its ideologic traits, and as the Se*. 
Hiitico-Libyan type preceded the proper Scythic in the S, W. pro- 
vince of the Old World, and Draviro- Australian is the earliest of the 
more Scythoid formations in this part of the continent, it is proba* 
ble that some of the Caucasian affinities are direct. The more 
fundamental Ugrian roots, with the Yeniseian and N. E. Asian, 
render it probable that they were brought by the primary DravL 
rian— speaking tribes from central Asia. Some are doubtless of 
later derivation, but the greater portion must be considered as of 
equal antiquity with those phonetic and ideologic characters which 
affiliate Draviro- Australian and Ugrian. The more remote N, 
E. Asian affinities, when not Scythic also, may be still older, for 
similar affinities are found in the Caucasian, Semitico-Libyan and 
Zimbian languages. They may appertain to the non-Scythic 
southern element of the formation, or to its partially cognate proto- 
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Scythic or pre-Scjtliic condition, when it was still located in eastern 
or central Asia. In the latter case they would rank with the pro** 
notins. 

While the roots are largely allied to the Scythie, and especially lo 
the more Western and central languages — Ugrian,Samoiede-^l:!iey 
are not in general derivatives from Scythic. The structure of the 
vocables is proper to the Draviro- Australian system., and the forma 
of the roots are frequently such as are found in other ancient 
families of language. In general they are to be considered as 
equally archaic in the Dravirian and Ugrian familes, and most of 
them appear to have been current In the monosyllabic condition 
of the Dravirian mother tongue. Many vocables proper to a 
considerably advanced civilisation are of this class, and we must 
conclude that the Dravirian^speaking race which advanced into 
Irania from the north east and spread over India, was one of 
the oldest civilised peoples of Asia, and that this family of fan^* 
guage was probably the first of the proper Scythico-Iranian slock 
to become dominant on the shores of the Indian Ocean. To the 
same great movement from the interiour of the continent on the 
south western lands a portion of the Scythico-Dravlrian vocables 
found so abundantly in the Caucasian and Semitico-African 
languages is probably to be ascribed. The Asonesian vocabularies 
contain numerous Scythic, and especially Ugro-Samoidic, roots 
and varieties of roots that are not now Dravirian, but a large pro- 
portion of these appear to belong to the Draviro- Australian era 
and to be referable to the same long continued movement In the 
next chapter we shall find that it also affected the Tibetan langua- 
ges, western and eastern, — through them, in later ages, the Ultrain- 
dian andGangetic, — and, still later, the Malayu-Polynesian through 
the Dltraindo-Gangetic. Hence of two Ugrian forms of the same 
root found in Asonesian vocabularies, it becomes possible to trace 
one to the primary Dmviro-Australian immigrations, and the 
other to the Gangetico-UItraindian that immediately preceded the 
Arian era of India. . 

The preceding inferences will behest illustrated by taking a few 
terms from different classes and examining the affinities of the 
prevalent Dravirian roots* 
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Names of parts of the hody^ 

In comparing the names of the different parts of the body in any 
group of languages, we find that the same root has received 
various applications. The same vocable in different languages or 
dialects signifies Head, Hair, Skull, Face, Cheek and Eye. We 
find also that the same vocable has been applied to the more pro- 
minent portions of the person, as the Nose, Lips, Mouth, Teeth, 
Ears, Arms, Hands and Fingers, Legs, Feet and Toes. We find 
also that the same word has been applied to the Head and to por- 
tions of it, as the Nose, Mouth, &c. and hence the former class of 
names runs into the latter, and the same term has come to signify 
every one of the objects we have named. We also find more 
limited classes, founded on more specific analogies. Thus words for 
the Lips, Mouth, Tongue and Teeth are often specially connected. 
It is probable that one name originally signified the Mouth and 
all its parts, and that this name afterwards became restricted to the 
Mouth in one dialect, to the Lips in a second, to the Teeth in a 
third and to the Tongue in a fourth. The Lips and the rows of 
Teeth might receive the same radical name. The number and regu- 
lar arrangement of the Teeth appears to have early suggested a con- 
nection between them and the Fingers and Toes. Hence the same 
root has been applied to the Teeth (and secondarily to the Mouth 
and Lips), to the Fingers (and secondarily to the Hands and Arms) 
and to the Toes (and secondarily to the Feet and Legs). Similar 
specific resemblances, — as between the lateral and double appen- 
dages of Ears, Hands and Feet, and the most close of all that 
between the two Arms, Hands and Fingers and the two Legs^ 
Feet and Toes, — have given rise to specific glossarial applications. 
The Eye being the most striking and important feature in the 
Head the same root was transferred from Eye to Head and vice 
versa^ Glossarial change and concretion has been attended in all 
families by similar phenomena. Every vocable in the progress of 
a nation and of its language receives several secondary or conven- 
tional applications, some larger and some narrower than the origiiia! 
or etymological one, and some only connected with it metaphorical- 
ly. Hence a single root, whatever its oiiginal meaning, comes to he 
applied to numerous analogous objects. Distinctions are primarily 
indicated by the addition of segregative and qualitive words or by 
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double words. But wlien an object has acquired ideal indivMuali’^ 
ty its name tends to become a specific conventional one. Its 
etymological meaning becomes first obscure and then disappeai’s. 
Hence any change in the name, however induced, has the effect 
of giving it a conventional individuality, and of obliterating the 
sense of the ancient connection with other applications of the same 
root. For example, if the Hair, Face, Mouth and Nose were 
originaliy designated by the single root for Head, the distinctions 
being indicated by variations in the accessory definitives or qualL 
lives, these compounds might concrete into words the connection 
of w^hich was no longer felt, and in the gradual phonetic change to 
which vocables are liable the root itself in each of its applications 
might acquire peculiarities of form. By the dropping of the defi- 
nitives or qualiiives the bare root might come to be used as a 
distinct word in each of its acquired forms. The most common 
cause of the limitation of a root or of particular forms of a root to 
one of several meanings, or to one part of the object it originally 
described, has been the acquisition of distinct names for some of 
the other meanings or pai ts, cither in the internal progress of the 
dialect or from the influence of another dialect or language. The 
separation of languages into several dialects has been tho chief 
cause of the multiplication of specific conventional applica- 
tions of the same root, and the mutual influence of these dialects 
appears to have been the principal reason why we find in a 
single vocabulary the same root current in different forms 
and with a different meaning for each. 

The glossarial variation and complexity are greatly heightened 
by the circumstance of the same object having often received 
Severn! names. The progress of language would tend to give to 
each a limited conventional application. One of the words for Head 
might be restricted to Head, a second to Hair, a third to Sku% 
a fourth to Face, a fifth to Eye &c. Each of the dialects formed 
before this change began might appropriate a different name to 
several of these objects, so that the same word miglit signify Head 
in one, Skull in a second, Face in a third and so on. As the roots 
would frequently undei'go phonetic changes, subsequent intercourse 
between the tribes speaking these dialects might lead to a vocabu- 
lary which had retained one of the ancient roots with a particular 
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nieaningj receiving the same root in other forms and with different 
meanings from the , cognate vocabulanes. Another cause of the 
same root being found with different applications is that some 
words were used generically. Tims when the Ears and the Hands 
were designated by the same root the former might have a word 
for Head annexed to it. The latter might in time acquire a pho- 
netic form that distinguished this application from the primary ones 
and the dropping of the other term of the compound might leave 
the same root current for both Head and Ear, the phonetic varia- 
tion being sufficient to give to each a complete conventional inde- 
pendence. 

The acquisition of new roots from foreign vocabularies and of 
new forms of native roots from sister dialects not only leads to 
restrictions in the applications of the old roots but to secondary 
and even metaphorical meanings becoming the principal ones. 
Thus a word that at one time means Hair generally becomes res- 
tricted to the hair of the head or particular parts of it, of the face or 
parts of it, as Whiskers, Mustaches &c., or to that of the rest of the 
person, or distinctively to that of the lower animals, or to one kind 
of hair, as down, wool, bristles, &c. A word that w’as originally 
applied to feathers, hair, grass and other things of a similar growth 
or appearance may be appropriated to one of them, so that in 
different dialects and languages the same root may signify Fea- 
tliei’S, Hair, Wool, Fur, Down, Moss, Grass, Bur, Bambus, Thorns, 
Teeth &c. It may also be applied in different languages quail- 
tively to distinguish particular things or animals, and thus even- 
tually furnish many substantive names, most of which will in time 
come to be purely conventional. A word for Face or Eye may 
become Appearance, Look, See, Glance, Watch, Beware, Guard, 
Show, View &c., while the brightness, sharpness or roundness of 
the Eye, a convex in a concave, may give rise to numerous meta- 
phorical applications any of which may acquire the rank of a sub- 
stantive term when the word becomes obsolete in its original 
meaning. Thus the point or the edge of an instrument, the sun, a 
gem, a concavity, a hole, a ring, a convexity, an ankle, a kunckle 
the navel, a nipple, a bud, .a knot, a spring, the source or origin 
&c may in different languages be designated by a root which origi- 
nally meant the Eye. Wc can thus see that a very few primary 
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sotiuds may have served not only as tlie plionetic but as ilie glos- 
sarial foundation and material of all language. A root for Head 
may liave not only become restricted to parts of tlie iieadj, 
thence to other parts of the body and thence to objects and ideas 
named from an actual or fancied resemblance to any of these parts^ 
but may have been transferred to Scully to Bone, to particular 
bones, to things round, cavernous, hard, protuberant, to the top of 
anything or of particular things, to masters, chiefs, governors, 
rulers &c. Ho roots have been more prolific, and there is hardly 
any limit to their ramifications. A single instance will suffice to 
show how roots that have become obsolete or been displaced in 
their primary or older meanings are preserved in their secondary 
ones. In Malay Head is laypala, a comparatively recent acquisi- 
tion from Sanskrit. But the native or earlier Too% iilu^ still cur- 
rent in many of the cognate Indonesian languages, is found in 
Malay with several meanings. TTnaccompanied by any other 
word, it was signifies inland ” and interior,’’ The history of 
this word is clear. From the Head, it was applied to the highest 
part of a stream, and as streams are the Malay highways to the 
interior and the cultivated and inhabited tracts are in general 
limited to their borders, the ulu mngy^ the head or upper part of 
the stream, was synonimous with the interior of the country or 
district. When ulu was by degrees supplanted by kapala in its 
principal meaning, it came to signify the interior even without 
the addition of the distinctive word for stream. Another of its 
secondary applications is to the hilt or handle of a weapon or in- 
strument, the blade being termed the mata, a root which, in 
other languages, also signifies Eye, Face, Head &c. 

What is found on comparing the vocabularies of any single 
fomfiys is found also on comparing those of all tie known families 
of language. The same terms recur in them and it soon becomes 
evident that in their primary roots and vocables, they are al inti- 
mately related, and are in fact ultimately dialects of one language. 
The glossarial resemblance is so close and unequivocal, and the 
transfer of roots from one part of the body to another is so uni- 
versal a phenomenon, that we arrive at the conclusion that this 
fundamental portion of the vocabulary was formed, to a greater or 
less extent, when the different families of language had not sepa- 
rated far from each other. This remarkable connection has 
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doubtless been brought about in particular eases tliroiigb the 
mutual iiiflueiico of vocabularies that have been brought in contact 
bj ethnic movements, although originally widely separated from 
each other. But the coimectiou is too intimate and too universal 
to admit of such an explanation as a general one. It is more pro- 
bable that the comparatively barbarous and outlying tribes of the 
world, as the Hottentots and the Australians, carried their cog- 
nate Asiatic basis vocabulary from a primitive seat in the vicinity 
of the parent Asiatic tribes to their present locations, than that 
it was brought to them there by alien tribes that spread from an 
Asiatic centre to the extremities of Africa and Asonesia after 
these wore iiiliabifccd. We may indeed imagine a succession of 
such all-embracing movements, but the source of the common 
vocables must ultimately be found in one centre, and there is a 
considerable and fundamantal class which appears to be equally 
archaic in all the families and must be referred to the earliest 
ethnic movements. Whether there were originally one or several 
languages, it is evident that the mother tongues of all that are 
now preserved existed at one period as closely connected and 
mutually influenced dialects, and this condition of things could 
only have arisen from the tribes who spo k© them occupying a 
veiy circumscribed portion of the habitable world. We can clearly 
trace the influence of several dominant and widely dilfused voca- 
bularies, but after allowing for the common vocables, thus dissemi- 
nated in various directions, there is a large residuum of identical 
roots, forms of roots, duplicated and compound roots, and com- 
pounds of definitives and roots ; the presence of which in all the 
outlying languages of the Old World can oidy be explained by 
each having inherited them as a portion of the primary vocabularly 
which its mother tongue brought from some ethnically central 
region* 

It does not seem possible to go beyond this conclusion. Whe- 
ther the earliest central languages were of independent or of 
common origin cannot be determined, because while proximity 
and mutual contact would result in an interchange and community 
of roots between originally different languages, a single language 
when isolated would separate into different dialects which would 
ultimately vary as much in their applications of the common 
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rootSj as an alliance of assimilated vocabularies. In dialects of 
common descent the proportion of words that preserve their 
identity in root and meaning gradually decreases^ while the pro- 
portion of those roots that have acquired a peculiar conventional 
meaning gradually increases. But in the life of languages a root 
that has wholy lost its primary signification and gained a different 
one, is equivalent to a new word. Hence in cognate dialects that 
are separated, alien vocabularies are constantly growing up, and 
they may at last, come to be as distinct from each other as it is 
possible for human tongues to be. So that %vhether speech began 
with one language or with many, the kind and degree of diver- 
gency and resemblance between all the vocabularies of the world 
would, in the lapse of time, be th!> same. It is probable that all 
existing vocabularies are etymologically identical, and even that 
they have all been woven fi ora a few primitive roots designating 
the most familiar objects, qualities and sensations, but it is true at 
the same time that the identity of the roots with few exceptions 
is not a living one even in the same language. It is on the capacity 
of the same root to receive almost endless changes in meaning 
and form, and thus to become in reality the progenitor of a suc- 
cession of new generations of roots, that the growth of language 
depends. It hence becomes possible for the human mind and 
tongue to create a language from a few primary cries. These 
sounds, partly exclamatory and partly imitative, gradually undergo 
infinite variation and composition, and each modification becomes 
a new substantive sound or root, in the linguistic progress of the 
family, the tribe and the circle of tribes. 

The following are illustrations Semitico-Libyan. The 
sibilant, varying to the dental, is used for JETead in several Zim- 
bian languages kitoa, kizoa,mutuaf mtu &c. and in Fanti (pi, 
ttyie) ; for in the same family with a different pref. disv, liaUg 
UtvL &c. and in Berber thith ; for Face in Kosah with a third pref. 
vhmo ; for Hmr in simple or duplicated forms and with the labial 
final in Gara shof, Mahrab shob, Saumali temo, Bishari tamo, Agau 
sifa, sisifa, tsab^a, tsebeya j for Beard with similar forms in Zim- 
bian dzevu, devn, debu &c. ; for Mmr without the labial postf. in 
several East Zimbian vocabularies msisi, »*atiti ; for Mbutk 
with the labial final in Arabic thum, Hottentot tub, Felup hatumf 
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Shangalk suma, and wittout tie inai in Mandingo dii^ for 
&hngm in Bisiari medsho and Hottentot tamaj for in Sera- 
koli sinme. The same series is found in words for isba^ 

asaii Semitic^ tyaia Fanti, sat Amharic, tsat Agan, and Foot 
Isabj ciafu, chami, chapi &c. Gafat, Gonga, Agau, The simple and 
duplicated root is also Eaf ti, tu, ta, du, ad/tot^ 

lata and Foot ti^ se^ sa 

In the corresponding Caucasian series we find for Head dudi^ ti^ 
Ichum, sab | for Eye te ; for jSa«/ tomai for Mouth mm% sumun - 
for Tongm sibi, zahbi; for Finger titij for JSaneltotai and for 
Foot shepe, zhape, shape. 

In the Scythic series we have besides the simple root the dupli« 
cated forms shosha IJgrian Face % usu Mong., sus, ses, shosh &c. 
Turkish JSavr 5 shus, tos Ugrian Mouth ; tish &c. Turkish Tooth , 
and forms with a labial final soma Hung., shem Hgrian Meudl 
sham, shem&c. Hgr., sima, saiwa, &c. Sam. Mge ; asim Turk, Sair ; 
Bhum Fin Mouth \ tipe, Sam., tiwuOst. Tooth i ndam, oda,hute 
&c. Sam., te Jap. Hmd, 

ODhe Indo-European series has stoma Greek Mouthy suba^ 
Pers., shiba Afgh. Tongue ; sub Sclav. Tooth, 

The sibilant or dental with a liquid final is Tooth in Semitic sin 
&C.5 Far in Semitic zin, zan, zun; X^jpinFulah, Sereres tony 
goim \ and Far in Darf. telo and Mandingo tulu; Sand in Mal^ 
gasy tana«o ; and Foot in Galla tana, Woloff tan^, Saumali oifin 
snd Bagnon ^{^*dine. 

Caucasian has sir Sead^ taalo Sand^ ^xdrwe Finger^ tie Foot 
sEa, zul-^e &c. Tooth^izmSi No$e, 

Indo-European has for Sead sir, Tooth zan, dant &c., Tmgm 
zange&c. 

Scythic has for Sead^ dil, dul &c., Tooth tE, del, Face Byn^ syrai, 
aura Ac., Fge sin, sfl &c.; Far shen, shun Tung., Sand dol, tol 
tul, tyl, dal Ac. 

DtaTirian has for Head senni, tale Ac., for Fooi 

adi, om, adu-^w. 

In theliqiud series we find in Semitioo-Afncan for alo 
onr, or, eri, ru; for F^e ain, aire, il, in, Ac, ; for Hair alu, im’ 
riri, ili, Ac. ; for lah, nua, enu; for Tooth reir, hauri ; for 
2b«fl»«e'arah j for Ear ilai, iroi, ru, aoa, ; for Finger ah,nm Ac, 5 
for flaw# nan, nen ; for nca, 
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These simple and double forms correspond with the Caucaima 
tej, ala Face ; ena, ninEj nin Tongm ; aim, in, ki, kr &c. Mar ; 
and rori Foot with the Indo-European rin Nom ; ohr, ur Ear ; 
—with the Ugrian ol, er, olo, ulu, ruh Mead 5 nore, nanu Fm& ; 
nun. Me, ik« &c. Mye \ lelu, ein &c. Beard % ul, lul, an, nal Ac# 
Komthi urul Lip 5 orr, nyr, any &c. Mose j Ula Mar | sd, ol, oki ili^ 
nala, &c. Mmd 5 lyl, lal, ora, ngoi, hga Ac. Foot 

The liquid with a labial dual is found in Darfur for nume ; in 
Zimbian for Mouth lumu, romo 5 in Gaik and Kosah for Jdp info 
luf, lebi I in Malagasy for Tooth nify ; for Tongue m Danakii oti- 
ba, Saumali «rub, Galla arubm ; Woloff kmm and Bagnon Meb ; 
for Ege in Bagnon gumit, Sereres nof, “Woloff nop, Serakoli 
^li-ndofo, Hott. ^’’naum. 

The corresponding series is ahnost absent in Caucaskn, Indo- 
European and Scythic which prefer liquid finals for liquid roots- 
Caucasian has nap, napa Face, mm Tongm, lemba, limha, lumblui 
Mar^ Scythic has wa-nim, ny-rim Face 5 name Mouth. 

The liquid with a sibilant final is Mead in Semitic ^esh, raer, 
rosh, ms ; Tongm in Semitic lash®^;», lisM», lisa% Aalishi flausa^ 
weks Amh. Tigre, amt Galla. 

Simikr forms occur in Caucasian for Hair, ms ; — ^in Indo-Euro- 
pean for rot, ert 5 and Fbse nas, noss,ris; — and in Scythic 

for Mead resz, arac»», nash ; Face rosa, rozha, ortza 5 Hair yorsi, 
ersi, nosu Ac* ; Mge anysha, elisa, ilet. 

In Dravirian the principal series are the labial and guttural. 
The labial forms for Head mudd, mande, are Horth Indkn, mud, 
mun, Scythic and African, mudah Saumali, mata Saum. Gaik. 
Those for Hair mir, mayir, are Caucasian. Those for Mouth Tayi, 
bay! Ac. are Scythic, but with the meanings fi^^c<lpaya,foi Ac. 
Face pai, Tooth pai. Those for Tooth palk, palluare Dgrian, pane 
Ac., but the same form is common in Dgrkn and Caucasian with 
other meaninp, Ear Ac. Those for Mo$e, muku, hafe the 
Scythic root pu, bu, but in Scythic the guttural final is absent. 
Those for Finger hitlu, are Caucasian, pal^*A (the slender 
form Ter, bir, being common with other meanings in Cauc.) 5 Indo- 
European per«^ Sclav, j Scythic par^te, home Hgr., bar-mek Turk, 
(the dender form pil, bel Ac. being used for Foot, JHor Ac) ? and 
Semitico- African pirure Suah., hexam Woloff, fara^cAi Hausa* 
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(The forms bir, bar, par occur as the root in words for ffmi,) 

The Kol terms for Bead and Hair bu, nb &c. are Scjtbic (pa^ 
biii &c. Pin. Ugr. Headi up, ob &c. IJgr. Sam. Hair) ; and Libyan 
ap Eg., amo Saum. Head^ emu Arekwom, Mudjnna Hair. 

In tb© guttural series ku Bead is Scytbic, — og Ugr., oik© Fin. ; 
kuzba,kuda Hair is Caucasian ; kan is Chinese and Turkish ; 
kuli TooiJi is the Scjthic kul, gol, kur, &c. <&c. Beady Beard (kul- 
^e Tenis.), mouth (kur. go Ugr.) Ear (kul, gul, kor &c,), Tongue^ 
B and in the slender form ker (also Beythic) it is Tooth in Cau- 
casian ; MdUp kivis Mmi Soe, Barm Scythic, ku, kum^y, kyrn?a &c. ; 
and Indo-European ugo Sclav, j kai, kayi Band is Scythic, kal, ka^t, 
kesi Ac., Cauc. kuer &c. and Libyan eka, kuna &c ; kazh, kal Fooi 
(the same root) is Scythic, kasa Tenis., kul Mong &c«, Caucasian 
kash, kassi, Ac. and Libyan kula, gar &c.. 

In Dravirian the liquid series is only represented by the Tamil 
©yiru Tooth (yir, yor, BeadJIgr,, jir-si Bair Ugr., yul Mouth Ugr., 
jd-uth Mary Kamsch.)^ the Telugu yelu Mwyer | the Telugunoru 
Mouth (ft common Scythic form, nal Mouth Sam., onnor Tongue 
Tukahiri, nol Nose Ugr., nore Waee Ugr. &c) ; the Eurgi orama and 
Q-ond robong Bair (which resemble the African forms with a labial 
final) j and the common term for Tongue naku. The root na is used 
for Tongue both in Scythic and Caucasian languages, but not with 
the guttural postf. Similar forms occur with other applications, 
nago Ugr., nyako Fin Face, nuyak Chukchi Bah', enku Koriak, 
onyok-^<?, nig-sha Tungus. Nose ; lege, hanka, andika Andi Ear 
(comp, the Telugu nadike). Semitico- African has aUok Tongue 
Felup, uluk Ear. Eensy, uilge Ear Tumali, Koldagi, iluk 
Saumali, Gaila.^ 

The aeries, as a whole, is Scythic, with a few special affinities 
to Caucasian. 

® Haying lately received a copy of Lieutenant Leeeb’s Braimi vocabulary I add 
a more conmlete list of the names of the parts of the body tha n I previously had 
access to, katumbj if ka be prefixual (comp, kalakh cheek) it is Georgian 

tchuai head^ toma hair. Hair pish-kou ; besh Misjejian. Beard rish ; ras Matt 
togian, yirsi &c. Ugr. Eye khan; Biav. Face mm) Hindi &e., mande head 
Kurgi. Lip ba; Japanese fa. JFo^eba-raus; Drav, muku, Japanese fa- na, Les- 
gian musbush. Tongue duvi; davo Bishari; tub, thum, tiu, wow ^ A, Semitico- 
African, davada cfee* Telugu. Ear, khaff; Drav, (kavi Toda &:c. . Hand, du (the 
some root as in duoi tongue)) tote, Misjejian, tot Coptic, uda Siamoiede. Foot natit ; 
Lesgian nats Finger. This vocabulary appeam to be equally archaic with the 
Dravinan and Australian, to have the same primi five relation to the Scythic, and 
to hat e some specific Caucasian and Caucaso- Libyan afBinlties. 
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. HEAD, HAIB. 

The terms for head and hair being much interchanged in general 
glossology I place them together. 

Ekven Tocables are found in the Dravirian laiigciages^—-seiini^ 
tali| mudi^ mir or mayii', kuzh or kud, orama^ chiiti^ ?entruka^ 
ka, biiho and ub« 

Of these, two are of Tibeto-Ultraindian origin. They are con- 
fined to the languages bordering on the Ganges. All the others 
are archaic, and all have Scythic, chiefly Ugrian, affinities. The 
chain of affinity is various, — Ugrian, Iranian, North Indian, Aus- 
tralian and Asonesian | Ugrian, Caucasian ; Yeniseian j Ugrian | 
Ugrian, Sindhi, Tatar, (Malagasy, Asonesian) ; Caucasian (Ko- 
riak, Sanskrit) &c. 

Ku, head ”, is found only in Uraon and Male, where it appears 
to be of comparatively modern Ultraindian derivation, (Naga). 
The root is Tibetan, Ugrian, &c. The Asonesian varieties, like the 
N. Dravirian, are Tibetan through Ultraindian. 

The Kol term bubo, bu, ^^head”,mayalsobcof Tibeto-Ultraindian 
derivation, but as another variety of the root, used for hair ”, is 
archaic and as the aspirate of buho appears to have been transmitted 
as a guttural to Asonesia, where the term is very common, there is 
some doubt as to this. Probably the form buko or buho was an 
early Draviro-Gangetic variety of the Tibeto-Ultraindian pu, 
which was carried to the islands by the Gangetico-Polynesian 
current. 

All the other terms are archaic. Mudi head” is Hindi and 
Australian on the one side, and Scythic on the other. The full 
form, slightly modified, remains in the nasalised Gangetic par- 
ing (Dhimal). Other varieties are common to Australian, Papua- 
nesian and Malayu-Polynesian languages with Irano-lndian and 
Ugrian. The root must have prevailed in all these forms in the 
Iranian province, not only in its Sanskritio but in the older Hraviro- 
Australian and still older proto-Scy thic or proto-Dmvirian eras. The 
various Asonesian terms show that the root was the most comraon 
In the North Dravirian or Gangetic province. In the south similar 
forms are only found in Toda and Kurgi, and in Malayalam, the 
last using this vocable for *‘bair.” The Toda and Kurgi forms ap- 
pear to be equally archaic with the Australian, which exhibit a si- 
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milar striking identity with Irano-Indian varieties. The Aiistralian 
wadi^ wari^ New Caledonian mari^ must^ like the other Asoiiesian 
forms of the root, belong to the most archaic era of Asonesian glos- 
sologjj yet the form is the same as the Kashmiri wad (Zend wed). 
The Peel River bnra corresponds with the Bengali mur^ Dhimal 
purings Todava and Hindavi mud^ [so mim Hind.j nmim Lobo, 
of New Guinea], to which the Malagasy-Poly nesian villa, fula^ 
bulii ^^ hair^^ is also allied. The original is the Bcythic muri 
Korea, miiri^ Tung., mui Turk., hiii Ugrian. The forms in a are 
also Scythic,— “Ugrian wari, waras, awa &c. The medial u and 
final i of the Scythic forms is preserved in the DMmal paring 
(Korea marl) only, and the i in the North Australian and New 
Caledonian. The form mud, man, mande (Hind., Tod., Karg.) is 
also current m:Samoiedeasaterm for beard mudte^, munuoA®, 
mundu. In Timgusian it is applied to the mouth’^ amun. The 
forms in t, matha, mata, are allied to the Sanskrit mastaka, wlilcli 
appears to be com posed of two Scythic roots, mas (comp, mas 
^^hair’^ Armenian, masf, *^hair ^'Kashmiri, bas, bash, pus &c® 
"head^^ Turkish,, bus hair” Pazoglo, fwusa hair” Fin, usu 
^^hair” Tungus.), and takai (^^head” Yeniseian, tuka^^hair” 
Fin Ac.) 

An allied Tamil and Toda word for hair, mir, may ir, is pro- 
bably a more archaic form. It is a Caucasian variety, and belongs 
to a dialect that show's frequent affinities with Dravirian, the Andi. 
In the Scythic languages the form war is found for head” and 
^^hair”. The slender forms bir, pil, wil, pin are current for 
tooth”, ear” and "foot.”: In Caucasian her, were, 
occurs for "face,” "eye,” "heard,” pil,pirifor "mouth,” and 
mir, mer, mar for " nose”. 

The preceding term is so common along the whole glossarial 
band of Irania, North India and Asonesia, that it appears to be 
connected with the Scythic or proto-Scythic movements which 
gave their special Scythic character to the Braviro-Attstralian 
and Indo-European formations. The Tamil and Toda: variety 
probably marks an older Caucaso-Dravirian current, of which this 
remnant was left in the south of the Indian Peninsula. 

, The Tamil ::term for "head,” senni, is probably of equal aoti- 
quity, : It is Ugrian, Celtic, Yeniseian, &e. Another yariety of the 
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same root is Scjtliic, Indo-European, Semitico-libyan, kc. Tlie 
same form is used for face” in Turkish syn, ^^eye” in Ugrian 
sin, mouth” in Fin sun, and ear” in Tungiis. shen shun^ 

The most common Dravirian term for head ”, tale— -foimd in 
Male as the word for hair” — ^is also archaic. It is Tatar. Some 
rare examples also occur in Asonesia. Besides the Tungusian and 
Mongolian forms for “ head”, similar forms occur in Scythic with 
other meanings. In Turkish it signifies tooth” (til, lel, del &c), 
and it is an archaic and widely spread term for hand” udol, ton, 
and finger”, tul, tol, dal &c. It is found in Dravirian also as a 
terra for hand” tol and in Caucasian as a term for linger”, 
^^hand”, ^^foot”, and ^‘eye” tul-w?e, tie, taalo, toli&c. 

A Tamil (anc.), Karnataka (anc.) and Tuluva word for ^^liair” 
kmsh, kud, is Sanskrit, Caucasian and Koriak. The Dravirian 
forms resemble the Caucasian most closely. In Scythic it is ap- 
plied to the ^^eye” kus &c., ^^mouth” agus, kuzi, ‘^nose” kase, &c. 
ear” kus. 

Another archaic and comparatively rare term for ^^hair”, ram, 
lom, rob, ran, lang (with different augments) is common to Kurgi, 
Gond, Bengali, Eoti and Wiradurei. The ultimate root la, ra 
&c. has numerous affinities. 

The Kol ub, up, hair ” appears to be also archaic. It is 
TJgrian, and an allied form is found in Egyptian. All these forms 
are ultimately only varieties of the root hu, pu kc. already noticed, 
The Uraon chuti is Sindhi. The root is Ugrian. 

Head (a.) 


senni 

Tamil anc. 

sheny 

Ugr. (Wolg.) 

shem 


ar-sem 

„ (Ost.) 

soma 

„ (Hung.) 

ser 

Ossetic, Pashtu 

sar 

Pashtu, Hindi 

shira 

Sansk. 

ka-sira 

Japan 

sheier 

Ugrian 

shen 

Celtic (Erse) 

(hair) shaar 

Arabic 
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II 

en 

Egyptian 

II 

shnitt 

Kasia 

II 

song 

Newar 

II 

cbang 

Sun war 

II 

sba, ta 

Tibet 

II 


Mongol 

II 

asim 

Turkish 

II 

chinya;a« 

Yeneseian 

II 

chunaya?! 

II 

II 

shim 

Tobi 


The sibilant and aspirate root, in these and various other forms— 
including the reduplicated sis, sus &c — ^is very common both for 
^^head” and ^^hair^' in all the principal formations, Chinese, 8cy- 
thic, Tibeto-Ultraindian, Iranian, and Semitico-Libyan® The Tamil 
term appears to be archaic. It resembles the Yeniseian chin, 
Chinese shin, and the vowel connects it more immediately with 
the Ugrian sem, and the Ossetic and Fasbtu ser® 


mad (b.) 


talei 

Tamil 

tala 

Mai®, Telug., Gond 

tale 

Karn. 

tare 

Tuluv. 

(hair) tali 

Male 

ml tala 

Magar 

dii 

Tungusian"*^ 

dal 

II 

del 

II 

deli 

II 

tolo*chai 

Mongol 

tari-gun 

II 

tul-gai 

II 

thilu 

Rotuma 


(hair) tulah Meri 

The closest to the Dravirian of the Scythic terms is the Mongol 
tari® The Indonesian tulah, Rotuma thilii, appear to be Tungu- 
sian® The root is probably the still more widely spread ta, tha, tn. 

® mm root It inore frequently applied to TomvM la Scythic (til, 411, tel 
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niiidd 

Head (g,) 

Toda?a 

(hair) tala-mudi 

Maiayalam 

iBaade 

Kurgi 

mud 

Hind 

miin 

99 

mur 

Bengali 

wad 

Kashmiri 

wedege 

Zend 

(hair) bala 

Sanskrit 

„ bal 

Hind. 

war 

Sindhi 

y; wal 

Kashm. 

„ wed 

99 

jy madam 

Bodo 

paring 

Bhimal 

pala 

Sirawi 

(hair) mala 

Viti 

barram 

Mille 

wil 

Aru 

umuB 

Lobo 

balang 

Australian (Bathurst) 

walang 

„ (Kamilarai) 

wari 

,j (Trusan) 

iwadi 

„ (Limb. Kar.) 

(hair) mbal, a? 2 ^baly Je-mara N. Aust. 

yy di-vara 

Sydney 

marl 

New Caledonia 

balu 

99 99 

bau 

Toroy Yate 

bail 

Malikolo 

bura 

Peel Eiv» 

(hair) wuran 

Kamilarai 

y, mran 

Wiradurei 

mori 

Bathurst 

yy morye 

Endeatour Rir. 

kabara 

Sydney, Lirerpool 

■ kapam 

Muruya 
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[kapala 

Sanskrit (Indonesian)^ 

kobhel 

Kamschatkan] 

uwari 

Ugrian, (Sam.) 

awa 

,1 1 , 

pa 

« (rin) 

pra 

„ (Wolg.) 

paiiA 

« (Wog.) 

paB^a 


pen^d 

n 

pen 

Eusko, Celtic 

(hair) waras 

Ugrian (Ostiak) 

mnri 

Korea 

merit 

Tongus. 

hui 

Ugr« 

(hair) miii 

Turk* 

emu 

Avekwom 

nmru 

Makua 

(hair) vulu 

Malagasy 

fultt 

PoL 

bulu 

Indon. (com.) 

# matha 

Bengali 

matho 

Sindhi 

mata 

Galia 

matha 

Saumali 

mada 

n 

mati 

Korea 

bash, pash, pus fecf 

Turkish 

pisha 

Tiberkad 

bacha 

Vanikoro 

basa-twe 

Malikolo 


® lii tlie Australian kabam, kapan, the ka is {irobably a prefixed definitiye and 
the root bara, pan. In the Sanskrit (and derivative Indonesian) kapala the 
root may he the Indo-European kap, ko^ which appears with a different postfci: 
in mp-ut, hof-rf, kuw^ttd cnauh-lt Sas. The Latin capillns, villus, pilus “hair ” 
favours tne idea that pala is a root in kapala also. The true analysis may he kap- 
pala, kap-pillt«. The labio-Iiquid root occurs in Sclavonic also wel-is-ok, wlas, 
lias &c ‘*hair.*' Kop, kap appears Itself to be one of the Ugrian forms ofthe 
gittural root {e\ Comp, ugom Ostiak (so coma ‘‘ hair'* Latin), In the Indo- 
European brancn of the Scythico-Iranian alliance the root is generally applied to 
Mje (oko, og &c,) and the exceptional Latin oculwa appears to preserve the postfix 
ofanother Ifgrian form ugol, okiu, 

t Comp, with the meaning iflace, facies, face, visage ; the Eask. bisaja, Breton 
wisidh, Bomanic wiss to; in which the same root occurs. 
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pathe-na^nadi 

E. Tasmania 

(forehead) mat 

Torres St. (Erub.) 

Mead (d) 

[See Sair ^.] 

bii 

Kol 

buhO| bohu 


phii 

Mikir 

hoijg 

Singfu 

poko^ poho 

Indonesian j Polynesian 

The root is very common in Asonesiaj particularly as a; 

to “liain The k of the prevalent Asonesian bokj wok &C| 

appears to be referable to the aspirate of the Kol form. 

Mead (e,) 


kii& 

Uraon 

knpe 

Male 

go 

Tibet, Tungus. 

to-ko 

Gyaning, Naga 

gok"ti 

Takpa 

kok 

Manipoii I). 

kui 

99 

kho 

Karen 

koi 

Nancowry, Bitma 

koik 

Torres St. (Masid.) ^^sculi' 

guiku 

Kowrarega, forehead^' 

ka 

Baligniiii 


The root is common in Ultraindian and Asonesian vocabularies. 


ka 

Australian (M 

ka 

Circassian 

akha 

99 

akai 

Berber 

kai ' 

Hausa 

ikh/ 

Berber 

og 

Ugrian (Ost.) 

nk 

99 

ugoi 

99 

ugom 


okiu 

99 

Mair (a*) 

kuzhal 

Tam. anc. 
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kudafw 

Karn« mod., Tulu« 

fkliosu 

Karen 

kosen 

N. Tank. 

kaclio 

Kaga] 

kitang 

Australian (Kam. Syd.) 

gitang 

„ (Liverpool) 

gi*aii 

„ (Bathurst) 

kide 

Tasmania 

ketba-wa 


kesba 

Sansk. 

kassa 

Lithuanian 

kazli-eresli 

Misj. 

cbaz 

Circ. 

kodi 

Lesg. 

ketscbu^iei 

Kodak 

kiri-gir 


[ (head) koltscli 

Kamch] 

gashi 

Hausa 

The Australian and Tasmanian variety as well tlie Sanskrit are 
connected by the vowel with the Koriak. The broad Dravirian 
form preserves the vowel of the Ugrian; Tibeto-Uitraindian and 
I/itraindo-Asonesian form of the ultimate root ku, ug &c. (^^head”). 
1 1 appears to be connected with the Caucasian form. 

JTai?' (h.) 


mir 

Toda 

raayir 

Tam. mod. 

[tala-mudi 

Mak] 

wil 

Aru 

pelilo-gueni 

Tasmanian 

par-ba, par-eata 


piirari 


[ ? min 

Chepang] 

raier 

Lesgian (Andi.) 

maar 



Lat. 

wla5 

Scl. 

The Tamil mayir and Lesgian maar, which are evidently related, 
appear to show that the full form preserved the broad vowel which 
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m found in tlie more widely prevalent miifj mar &c, (See Mmd 

(c). 


Hair \ 


orama 

Kurgi* 

robong 

Gond 

lom 

Bengali 

[uran 

Goold I. 

kiaram 

Wiradurei (See Head c.J] 

e-nom-braem 

Waigiii 

nabm 

Vate 

niem 

Tana 

(bead) langan 

Roti 

„ langga 

Buol 

„ lunggongo 

Goront. 

[rambut 

Indonesian (Mai. &c), but ram li 


probably a def. pref.; hnty huk 


is a common root (See Head 


W] 

The liquid alone in various forms, la, lu, ulu, ra, rub, ira &c is 

a common archaic root, 

N. E. Asian, Scythic, Indo-European, 

Asonesian. 


Hair 

(dO 

ventruka 

Telugu 

Hair 

(e.) 

chutti 

Uraon 

choti 

Sindhi 

The root is common chu, sn &c. 

Hat'll 

CfO 

uh 

Kol 

up 


pu 

Tibet, Horpa, Takpa 

mui 

Manyak 

upat 

Ostiak 

opia 

ft 

np, ip ■ ■ 

Fin 

ho, mo 

Chinese 

pipe 

Tasmania 


CoiBp. oittws head”, Singbal. loba forehead *% Fi©, lob forobead ”« 
Sclavonic and the common Sclavonic term for ** head golowa, glawa &c- latin 
calva? Celtic gal. The gnttEral is probablv the common Asiatic go, M dec, 
liead,*' and , go-lowa may be a 'componnd of this root and !oba or low, In which 
file root is the widely spread In, nln, olo &c, and ba^ wa the common F^aa post- 
fix, But the root may be goto (Fgr, W'g^)» 
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(head) ap E^tiam 

,, api „ 

The ultimate root is the same as bu, pu head/® mi the 
Kol lib may be merely a Tariation of bu [See Mead 
With reference to the vocables given under Mead c and d and 
Eairf^ it should be remarked that the forms in mt^ ms^ bs, &c. are 
more commonly used for face^ and eye than for head. The labial 
root by itself and with the same range of finals -t, “4 

-5^ -y, is also applied to Face^ Cheele, Mouth, Mff Nose and 

Ear* Examples of the simple labial root, — Head, pa, awa Ugriao, 
ap Egypt, bu Kol, phu Mikir ; Hair, bo, mo Chin., up, ip Ugrian, 
pu Tib- &c., ub, up Kol j Cheek, ma Anam, pa Burm., fi»fi 
Malag. (pi-pi, pa-pa &c., Ason.) ; Mouth, af Tigre, ma Shan- 
galla, va-va Malag. (fa-fa, vi-vi &c. Ason.) ; Lip, mui Anam 
(bi-bi, wi-wi, &c. Ason.) ; Nose, pi, phi &c. Chin, pui, pue Sam., 
Ilf Galla, mu Besisii Ear, mi-mi Japan ^ Eye, mey Japan, ma’ 
Chin., wa Dalla, me Tounghlu, mhe Bongju, mi Singfu. 

For Face Chinese has mien, min, men, bin, ben, (corap. Mead, 
Turkish beny^, Ost. wamm, Singfu man, Hind, raunh, Ugr. Celt. 
Eusk. pen. Hind. Beng &c. mun, mud, mur; min Chepang; 
Cheek ping Milchanang, mingw^o Abor, minong Hailam, pinga 
Kayan, ping ping Iloko, weng, Kissa, fi-fi Malag., pipi Indon.; 
Mouth, mieng Anam, minoe Nicobar^ bir Japan, pin-yaing 
Yenis., minu Nicob. &c.) 5 Fin muoto, Japan omote, Ugr. wonda, 
Kashm. buth, Anam mat, Pol. mata (comp. Mead mata, muda, &c. 
&c. common; 3 Iouth, mhutu, musu, mocha &c. ; Nose, mondii 
Turk., manta Ho) ; Turkish bit, pit, raes &c., Simang mid, Anam 
mat, Celtic wis &c., Eusk. bis^a, (comp. Nose pi® <&c. Chin., pit 
Torres St., petym Aino ; Lip pite Sam., mit Torres St,, pediue Teiin- 
ga ; Head bash, pus &c. Turk., api Maram ; Hair ohit, upat Ugr. ipt, 
apt, opt Sara., mas Arm. &c,) j Draviriau mukhu, muka, mokam 
&c. Indon. muka (comp. C%eeibucca,baga, bhog&c. ; ilfi>z«^i^mukya 
Pali, mocha Kol, bocca, foco, bouche &c. Indo-Eur., pak Siam ; 
jro5e,mukuDrav.,muk Simang, bokan Woloff,; Lip, meka Bongju, 
amga Tungus., makub Tib. ; Head, abak Pont, wokbok N. Aust. ; 
Hair bok &c. Uitraindo-Ason). 

For Mouth Scythic has aman, amun-yak, Ihdo-Eur. mund, munt, 
mouth, matte, muniiur, &c.; Kol moch% Sincihi wat, Kambojaii 
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matj mura LimbE, wullao Gond, mur Manipuri B.j iBamiin Kap- 
mieng Anam, abong Lepcha, pan Mon^ ban Simang, peng Be- 
sisi| bango Lamp., Komr., abana Snmba, manga, manga! Pol. ; 
mothoBg Cbepang, mhutu Newar, mathu Maram ; Asone^ian, mo- 
tong Meri, montong Banj. The labio-gutturai form is also Scj- 
thic— am^a, Tung. 5 Indo-Eur.,^ — Sanskrit, miikh, mnkya, Bengali 
bak-tra, Latin faux (faum), the jaws,” bucca ^Uhe hollow part 
of the cheek”, Span, foco, Port, bocca, Fr. bouche 5 and TJltrain- 
dian, — pak Khainti, pak-obii Kar., m’kha Kyau, awkang Silong. 
The Malagasy mulu, muluts, mulu-burii (and Asonesian mh- 
liit) may either have the labial root or the liquid. In the latter 
case it is probably a derivative from the Zimbian mluiuu, imlumo, 
mulumo &c. The I root is Scythic ul, lul &c. The Zimbian luma 
resembles the Asonesian lawe, lama lida, Kami Ibauag, Lirnha 
leba, Abor nepang, Sansk. lapana^;^. The same root is used for 
Lip ^ — Galla laf-Iuf, Kosah lebi, Hind, lab, Lat. labiwm, labre^w, 
Germ, lippe, Eng. lip &c. The ultimate labial root is used for 
Mouth in Scythic, — am, im, urn, &c. Ugr., ama Mong. ; Semi- 
tico-Libyan, — ma Shangalla, afa Dankali, af Tigre, ofSauraalij 
Ultraindian, — ba Kay an. The duplicated labial root is common, 
— mefo Samoiede, morao Suahe li, vava, vave, Malagasy (in Aso- 
nesia fafa, baba, bibi, vivi, bafa, wuwa, buwab, bua &c. &c.) The 
Dravirian bayi, vaya, bai, appears to be connected with the Ugrian 
radical forms. 

Most of the other preceding terms are also applied to Lip^ Cheek, 
Nose, Eye in different vocabularies. Thus for Lip Scythic has 
amun, mon, emga, emga, pite; Dravirian pedi^?^,Erab mit, Anam, 
mui, Japan bir, Indonesian bibir, bibi, wiwi &;c., Australian raundu, 
mudol, wiling, Malagasy mulutu &c., Nicobar minu, manoey; and 
for C/iei^,Malagasy hasfi-fi(Asone8. pipi, papa &c.) ; Burmanpa, 
Anam ma, Latin bucca, Galla boko, Kaili baga, Erub hag, Latin 
mala, Indones pili, pits, paling, banga, bangi, pingi Ac. For 
Nose phi, piti, pit &c. and mu, mui, buru, mum momlu, murh, 
muku &c. are common. The Chinese phi, pi, &c. corresponds 
with the Samoiede pite lip, Aino petyni nose, and the Torres St. 
pile, piti, pichi nose, and mit Up* The Samoiede pui, pue, puiya, 
piya &c. corresponds with the Anam mui, Nancowry moi, nose* 
The whole series is reproduced in the vocabulary for 1, 
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ma^ mi &c. | 2, mil | 3; w?fl-bara, nU’hvB, &Cy 4^ mis^ mas^ 
met, mat, mad, mot &c j 5, mik niek| itiak, &c. &c» [See eye*] 

Making tlie highest allowance for accidental coincidences it is 
clear that the same roots, the same phonetic forms of roots, and 
the same combinations of root and postfix, are found with Yariable 
meanings not only in the different languages of the same family, 
but in different families. When the various Aso» African families 
are compared wdth reference to their vocabularies of primary 
words, they appear as if they were all dialects of one mother 
tongue and it does not seem possible to account for phenomena so 
purely dialectic without concluding that each language ascends, 
through vaiious phases to an ultimate monosyllabic condition, and 
that, at some period remote even in the purely monosyllabic era, 
their protoplasts were, in reality, dialects of one language. The 
roots which we have been considering must originally have been 
current in a single family, before they became dispersed amongst 
many, and by the separation of these received various dialectic 
applications. Without such original linguistic concentration or 
unity, followed by such division and dispersion, the facts cannot be 
reconciled, for the mere dissemination of the words of domi- 
nant tribes in ages when the Old W orld was peopled in all its 
principal divisions could not account for an agreement so radical, 
?o universal and so complex. It will explain many of the coin- 
cidences, but nothing short of the admission of one primary 
vocabulary having been preserved in separated families and been 
dialectically modified in its applications, can explain the whole. 

Amongst the secondary dispersions and diffusions it is clear that 
the Scythic or proto^Scythic is by far the most important, as it was 
universal. It rests on the Chinese or monosyllabic stage of voca- 
bles, and it enters that in which a definitive became attached to the 
roots. Many of its peculiar forms and combinations are found in 
all the southern and western provinces, and it seems to be a neces- 
sary inference that before the Australian formation was carried to 
Asonesia, Semitico-Libyan to Africa, or the Euskarian to Europe, 
they were comprised along -with the archaic Caucaskn, Tibetan, 
Scythic and Indo-European, in a comparatively narrow Asiatic 
geographical circle. The only remaining formations, the ZmUm 
nnd American, are expansions and developments of proto-Scythic 
dialects. 
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EYE. 

Tlie prevalent Bravirlan term is kan, (also Bralml) kami, &c« 
It is found in Polynesian, kano. On the continent it is Chinese 
gan, Thochii kan. It is evidently one of the primary vocables 
of the Dravirian formation, and as the form is a rare one it 
illustrates the special Chinese connection of the basis vocabulary, 
as shown by the pronouns. 

The root is more remotely connected with the Yukahiri angoha, 
Seythie kus, gus, kas-ak kar-ak, osha, &c, and Indo-European ak, 
ank, agn, akshi, akis, oculis, okko, oko, augo, auge, oog, eye. 
The corresponding Scythic kar &c although found as eye in 
Turkish only is a common Scythic root with other meanings. In 
Fin and Aino it is applied to hair,’^ and the original is proba- 
bly to be found in the Ugrian and Yeniseian kol, gol. It is a 
common term for beard ” agan Ostiak (the Chinese and Dravi- 
rian form for eye ”) gar, gor, gur, ger, Tung, kul, koro 
Yenis. ; mouth ” kur, Ugr., khan, Turk, (the Drav. form for 
^^eye”); ^^ear” kor, kyr Fin, kolo, kul &c, Yenis. ; ^Qiand*’ 
kal, kol, gar, ; foot ” kol, kur, &c. 

The Australian mir, mil, corresponds in form with the Dravi- 
rian mir hair, ” and the ultimate source was probably a slender 
form of the Scythic labio-liquid root for head.” Scythic no 
longer retains slender forms with that meaning, but it has them as 
words for lip,” tooth,” ear,” and foot’' while Caucasian has 
them for “ face,” eye,” mouth,” beard,” and nose'’ (mir, 
mer, her, hir, pil, wil). 

The form dala, dana, is not now current in Asia as a word for 
^^eye” save in Caucasian. It corresponds with the Dravirian 
tala ^Miead” tol hand,” with the Scythic tala, dil &e. ^^head,” 
and the similar words for tooth,” ^Miand'’ and ‘^finger,” in 
Scythic ; for eye " toll (Mingr. Laz.) finger'’, ^^hand and 
in Caucasian j and for tooth ” in Indo-European. 

The Kol dialects have the full Tibeto-UItraindian met, med, the 
vowel being that of the Oyarung, Burman, Simang and Binua 
forms, and not the common a of mat, mak &c. It should be 
remarked that this second and very widely spread root is also 
Chinese (mok, ma'.) 

Of the two terms prevalent in the proper Dravirian vocabula- 
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ries^ the second^ which is only found in Tamil (anc*), is probably 
of Sanskritic derivation, nMam Tam., netraw Sansk. But as 
the root occurs without the r in N.E. Asian and African languages 
it may possibly he archaic in Dravirian. It belongs to the proto- 
SoytMa basis of Sanskrit (eomp, Caucas* na, nne, la, ala, Kams“ 
chat, lela, eleei. elatA, nanlw, Koriak ilet, lalat, el^a, lila^^?®, Hind, 
nain, Arab aayn, Nubian nget,enes4>fc, ma-inka, Gallaitsha, Danakil 
enti, Malagasy- Asones. inty ^^see,” Malay lihat ^^see/^ Binua nihat 

eye.*' The N. W. Australian ira, Mudgee lun, Torres St. ir, il, of 
ir-kep Eruh, il-kap Murray L (kap being a separate root, dana- 
kap ‘^eye^^ Port Lihou, ii-kah temples ” Erub) with the Nilotic 
il, ilau Saum., ila-tua Galla, aire Tigre, ili-kumah Shaogallah, are 
Pazoglo, yel Agau, ^o-lele Bishari, ile Falasha, are still more 
feithfiil to the archaic form preserved in N. E. Asia, and, like a 
large proportion of the vocables of the Nilotic province and 
Africa generally on one side and of the Braviro-Asonesian on the 
other, .are referable to the earlier eras of the Scythic or proto- 
Bcythic movements on the southern regions of the Old World, 
The same root is common as a term for head.” 

The prevalent Australian term mil, mir, mi, me, ma, may be 
connected with the Tibeto-Ultraindian mik, mit, mid, mni, mi, 
(Takpa melong), but the Caucasian her, beer, ber-i^, ber-^M, 
ber-^, bera-Aa, suggests a different line of connection. The Austra- 
lian mebarai, mibare, mabara appear either to be reduplications 
or to postfix the same root in one of its other and more preva- 
lent applications head, ” face. ” Comp, ga, ka, ka-bara, burai 
balang, wari, iwadi, &c, "head”. So in Mille baram, New Cale- 
donia balu &c, New Hebrides bau, bail &c. The same root is 
very common as a term for "hair” [See Heab, Hair]. In 
Menado (Celebes) it is used for " eye, ” waren, and in Tasmania 
we find e-verai, m^bera, wit-bra, le-^end,, e?-pina, ma-meri-Aa, na- 
snuru-^, pola-to-ola. Torres St. has poni " eye-ball,” and in some 
compounds " eye 

In N. E. Australia and Torres St. dana, daan, dala, dana-kah 
occur as words for " eye.” The only other Asonesian example of a 
similar term which I have remarked is the Loyalty L (Lifu) tala- 
mek face, ” ala-mek " eye, ” in which mek is the common term 
for " eye, " face, ” already referred to. Comp, the Binua tam- 
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kngopi Batan dangoy, Kayan inang, Baol lan-ji^ Tojo Ibg-kma^ 
Ende raugia, all words for face, aad the Naga than " face> 
Dravirian tala &c. head/* 

SlAR. 

The rootj ka, ki, ke, che, se, is so common in different formationB 
that it is difficult to indicate any special affinities- It is evident 
from its taking the Dravirian postfixes du^ da^ mi^ in different 
dialects, that the pure root belongs to the native basis glossary^ 
As it is found with other postfixes in Scythic &c, it appears to be 
proto-Scythic in Bravirian. A variety of the same root is preva*^ 
lent in Australian, kala, kura, kure, kuru kc. This resembles 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Georgian Scythic and Galla forms. It was pro*» 
bably the North Bravirian or Gangetic form, and later of importa^ 
tion into India than the South Bravirian, the Scythic postfix 
appearing to be concreted and to have accompanied the vocable 
in all its wanderings. 

There is a second archaic Asonesian term, pol Binua, pil Torres 
St., bina, bena, bidne, ko. Australian, pehvera-^a, ti-bera^^f Tasm.;, 
which is N. E, Asian, wilu^t, w%^ &c. (Kodak) ^ Ugrian, pel, 
pi), pul, bol &c I and Hindi, bol. 

The Kol lutur is a rare term. It is probably archaic and proto- 
Scythic,— -yeluth, ilyud Kamsch. 


kadu 

Tam. mod. 

ksida 

Mai. 

k2ivi 

Tod* Gong 

kitJt 

Kar. 

kimi 

99 

kemi 

Kurg. 

keM 

Tulut 

che«;i 

Telug. 

set?l 

Tam. ano. 

khetrvay 

Male (double postf.) 

kihdbda 

tJraon (double postf* 

karna 

Sansk* 

agantsch 

Arm* 

ugn 

99 

kan 

Hindi &:c. 

kanang 

Milch. 
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khana&c. 

Ultraindian. 

kenei 

Yengin (New 

kueni; kowan 

Tasmanian. 

kalajan 

Australian. 

kura 


kure 


karusa 

Masid 

gerip 

Erub 

kowra 

Port Lihou 

skor 

Kasia 

nakor 

N. Tangk. 

wachor 

Garo 

wakrii 

Mish. 

kuri 

Georgian 

guru 

Galla 

gura 

99 

ukuna 

Balia 

kula^ 

Turk. 

kolo^«?i 

Yenis. 

korwa 

Ugr. 

kunya 

Tungiis 

ka 

Ugr. 

ko 

99 

kui 

99 

&c. &c. 



Hand. 

(a). The Tamil and Karnataka tol m S amoiede It is 

also found; slightly varied, in Yeniseian and N. E. Asian vocabu-* 
laries. 


tol 

uiQl 

tolondscha 
tono 
ton 
son 
taalo 


Tam. anc.; Karn, anc. 
Samoiede 

Yukahiri (double postf.) 
Kamsch. 

Yeniseian 
Korea 
Lesgian 


(b.) The more common ka^; kayi {yi, i being probably the def.) 
is an archaic variety of a root which, in its Seythic formS; is very 
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widely disseminated (Caucasian, Iranian, Gangetico-UItraindiao, 
Asonesian,) 


kai 

Tam. mod., Tuluv. 

kayi 

Karn. mod., Toda 

kaya 

Mai. 

kmk 

Gond 

khekhak 

Uraon 

cheyi 

Telug. 

khai 

Bodo 

akhui 

N. Tangk 

kui^ 


flkhu 

Kiimi 


The root with a consonantal final t, d, I, r, is Scythie, Caiicasiatit 
Iranian, Gangelico-TJltraindian, and Asoncsian. The Scythic 
forms are found in all these families. The Dravirian appear to be 
more archaic. 

(c . ) The Kol thi, Gond the, is found in Kasia ka M\y and 
Bmua thi, ti. The Mon and Anam tai, Ka dei, are probably 
connected with it, but they also resem ble the Dravirian kai. The 
closest foreign afiinity is with the Semitico-Libyanit Gara, haifit 
Mahrah, (whence the Tigre id), Hebrew iath, Berber tliith, Ara- 
bic yad, yodan. The root is found in the Chinese siu, Japan te, 
Samoiede hute, huite &c. 

The Male sesu is probably a variety of the same term. But it 
may be from the Telugu, cheyi, a variation of kayi from the com- 
mon interchange of /«, ch and s in Dravirian phonology. 

The Australian birtZ, mara, mana, man galf, mura, Asmara, ma- 
ngaly ma, &c, Torres St. bai, pai, New Guinea mareh, Mille ban^ 
Loyalty I. wana of i-wana-quera, New Caledonia yam-wam (Ba- 
lad), Malicolo vean of vean-bruas, Celebes pale, Borneo bareng, 
pinang, Sumatran biingu, pungu, Sambawa ima, Sasak ema, 
Simang weng are Uitraindian— van Maram, a-pan Champhung, 
pung Luhuppa, mu Law, —and N. Gangetic,-— moa Kiranti, moi 
Gurung, palam Newar, promjl Murmi. The root is found with 
the same meaning in Koriak minyay mmyilm, mimgylgen and 
Latin manw. Terms for ^^hand/’ finger/^ ^^arm,’V *^foot/* 
leg/’ interchange to a great extent, and in the Scythic languages 
tlie present one is chiefly found as a term for finger,'^ a meaning 
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it also has in several of the Gangetico-Asonesian soiigues in wliicli 
it is current for Samoiede tfbai, (Torres St^) 

noTij Japan ibi^ Ostiak pane^ Wolga paiw^ Perm pelu^ Turk* bar- 
mark &C .5 Caucasian pak'^, German vinge?v To connect these with 
the Ultraindian and Asonesian terms for hand I may instance 
the North Gangetic brang, prach, brumu, Mikir mumOf Australian 
mura^ Tarawa abuni-bai, Am wawanli, New Guinea amui^ all 
signifying finger/' Hence also the Malay palit to smear &c« 
with the finger, and perhaps also pala ^Ho beat/’ 

The various Dravirian vocables for Foot, Mouth, Skin, Tooth 
and Bone have affinities of a similar character. Some are more 
archaic than the common Indo-European and Scythic, the closest 
affinities being African, Malagasy &c., but each of the terms has 
one or more Scythic or Yeniseian roots. Most have Australian 
or other Asonesian affinities. 

The common Australian term for foot tina, dina &:c. is Indo- 
nesian and Gangetic-UItraindian (Bodo a-theng, Lau tin &c.) That 
for ^Uonguc" talari, dalan, tale, &c. (Tasm. tula?ia) is Indonesian, 
dila, tura, jala, jila, chila(Phil., Celeb., Born.), Gangetico-UItrain- 
dian, thali Naga, cholai Bodo, and Scythic til, tel, del ke. Turkish, 
jolrn^^ Ugr. That for ^Mooth " irang, ira, yira, may either be the 
Dravirian eyiru (anc. Temil) or a contraction of tira L. Macq., 
dear Moreton B., tirre^ Erub, tir^ Muruya, didara Jakun, 
dara Bangali L. which appear to be connected with the Iranian 
dania, den?a, den5, adamn, dandan &c. The latter forms are also 
Australian and Indonesian, danga Cape York, dang Masid I* 
Pt Lihu, tango Bisayan, dungitu BuoL Irang would be referable 
to dang. 

The Papuan vocabularies of Torres Strait have preserved 
numerous Scythic — chiefly Samoiede and Ugrian — words not 

* In comparing names of parts of the body it is to be observed not only that the 
same vocable comes to be applied to different objects^ but that a common generic 
term for “ man,’^ “ body ** &c. sometimes accompanies them, and Is ^t to take 
the place of the term to which it was originally a mere adjunct. The words 
for ‘^head*' ‘^hair,’' ‘‘scull,” “forehead” “face” and “eye,” for “nose,” 
“tongue,” and “ear,” for “hand” “finger,” “arm,” “leg” and “foot” 
are much interchanged in the Asonesian vocabularies. One of the most prevalent 
of the words for “ head ” &c. in some of the precedings lists appears to have had a 
generic meaning! Jn some vocabularies. In Tasmanian we find le-pcwiz “ eye, ” 
»eZ-uera*’ta *‘ear, ” xo -wela “elbow,” le-j^^m “neck,” mma “nose” 
Tasm.), mena “tongue” (E. T., so Brumer. I.) ka^mem “chin,” 

warn- “knee,” am-^mma “hand,” “ tongue, ” ma-rmri-m 
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found either in Australian or Bravirian languageSj but: evidentlj 
belonging to the Draviro- Australian era of Asonesia and Ultrain- 
dia^ when the rude Indo-Australian tribes probably possessed some 
hundreds of vocabularies, more or less related to each other and 
to those of the early Scythic or proto-Scy thic tribes of Middle and 
Western Asia and of Africa* In the present class of words we 
find bai^^hand,’' Samoiecle u-bai; pil^^ear,^^ TJgriaii pil; karu- 
$a^ ger-ip, kowra kc, (also Australian kure &c*)? kor«i 

Fin, kul-ai^ Turkish or Kasia; mus, mush, muchi ^^ haii/^ 
i-wusa Fin (bus Fazoglo) ; mit lip,'' Samoiede pite ; taip lip," 
Somoiede iip-che; ney tongue," enya, inyi &c. Tungusian, 
njeme Samoiede ; pit, pichi nose, " Ugrian root pid (Chinese 
pi &c,) The other Asonesian languages have a basis of similar 
archaic Scythic and Scythico-African terms, but the names 
for the more common objects, such as the above, have in gene- 
ral been replaced by vocables derived from the later intrusive 
formations, Malagasy and Ultraindian. Both of tliese, and 
especially the Ultraindian, being very Scythic in their glossaries, 
it is often doubtful by which current Scythic words found in Aso- 
nesia were imported. With the Malagasy terms there is in gene- 
ral less room for uncertainty, although the Malagasy and the 
Ultraindian varieties of Scythic roots sometimes closely resemble 
each other. The chief difficulty is in distinguishing the archaic Bra- 
viro-Australian from the more recent Ultraindian terms of Scythic 
origin, and it is increased by the fact of Ultraindia having been the 
line by which both of these Scythic currents have flowed to the 
islands. There need seldom be much hesitation in referring 
Asonesian words with a well marked Bravirian, Malagasy, Tibe- 
tan or Mon-Anam form to these sources respectively, hut there are 

e-vera ku-^wa^^a-ny ‘‘belly,” yma.'^o^pU “teetb,” man-^m- 

m-ble “ face.” In Tasmania we find kme-7nerang “ tongue,” “ tooth/^ 

man^'w&m, perangi “lips,” “ cose”, bor^n.m “ face/'wl-im 

“bair ”5 in New Hebrides, mflm-lang“ nose” barony “bair,” ??iarn-ina“eye ” 
(Pol. &c.), bra-brun “breast,” kom-prian “knee”; in Toro joaH-hu “bair,” 
bar- is “nose”; in New Ireland pra lenhek, joa/a-lignai “ear,” bra lima 
“band,” batow-keke “foot,” ;7a2!-b«lik “shoulder”; in Waigui bram-pine 
“band,” “bra-min “arm,” enom-braem “hair”; in l3ore “ bra-Hma “ band,” 
bra-mim “arm,” sansun beri “nect,” senem-bur-etn “hair,” snom-berl “ nose,” 

f a-bar “ eye lashes,” krum-bcH^ back,” bum-bcH “ bead &c” ; in Australian 
atoy, ka-bara Ac “bead,” me-barai, ma-ba?'a, &c “eye,” tum-bfn*, 
wUing Ac “lips,” mum “nose” Qmrmum CelebesJ, ta-??wfa, mara^mura, 
UMl “ band,” wa-para, ma-pel) nga-mwra, bln, biring Ac “breast,” M* See, 
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‘ many Scytliic vocables in tbe Gangetico-Ultraiiidiaii and Asone* 
sian languages wbicb may either be of the archaic Draviro-Aiis- 
tralian era or of the later East Tibetan. The Torres St. 

Wi'im "^-head/' Timor M. gara^w, Tana karab^ New Caledonian 
g^T'-moing (kara-ma^ face’O Sirnang kala (Ceram ukar ^^hair'’)> 
have Tibeto-Uitraindian affinities (koro Bodo, mkura Mislimi^ 
kra Gurung ‘‘head”, kara Singphu, Milch., kra Tib. “ hair”), 
but Malagasy has kara “scull,” and the Kashmiri kala “head,” 
Latin craniwm, Fin karn? “hair” &c. suggest the possibility of a 
still older derivation. Another term, koik “ scull ” Murray I., 
koik “forehead ” Port Lihou, koikii, t&.. Cape York, appears to 
be clearly Ultraindian (koi Binua, Nancowry, kui, kok Mani* 
puri D., kuk Uraon). Tag “hand ” is probably not a derivative 
from the Malagasy tanga, tangawa like the Indonesian tangan &c., 
but an Ultraindian term allied tothe Sangir tak-lar, Viti thaka, Toro 
haka, Vate take (“hand,” “foot”), otoho Goront. Comp, the 
Naga dak, Aino dek, tegi, Yenis, togaw, tegon “ hand,” tak kliyai 
Singphu “foot.” Tang and tak are evidently variations of the 
same ultimate root 

Names of inanimate natural objects. 

WATER. 

The names of the more common inanimate natural substances 
have a like range of connection. Thus for “ Water ” there are 
three South Dravirian terms, Nir Kurgi, Tuluva, niru Karn. 
nillu Telug. may be of Sanskrit derivation (nir Sansk). It is a 
rare Scythic and Semitic terra enyer “river” Wolg., nebr “river” 
Turk., nahr Arabic. It is not found in Asonesian vocabularies. 
The Koriak inh, Ostiak eny, preserve the n form of tbe primitive 
root, which is also found slightly modified in the Lepcha ong, 
Anam ni, Erub nie, Madura eng. 

It is more probable however that the original Dravirian form is 
preserved in the Karnataka tiru, Brahui dir, in which ease the 
Sanskrit must be considered as a derivative of the Dravirian mo- 
dification nir* The root ti, di, is very common, ti Chep., Milch. > 
di Magar, ti, thi Karen &c. The broad forms are Scythic, Gliinese, 
Ultrainr dian, Asonesian* The Ultraindian (Luhuppii) and Mi- 
cron6sian (ToM) taru (Champhung thari) resemble the Dravirian. 

Punal Tamil (anc.), vellaw Malayalara “water” probably 
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contain the same labial root that is the most common term for 
river/^ pa Toda, vare^piinaZ Tam. (anc.), i^mka Malaja.j po& 
Kara, (anc)^ Kurg., hofe Kar. (mod.^, Tam. (mod);^ewTelag. 
[from vam, verw], yer water” Gond. The root pa^ va, po^ 
po, (ho) is Scythic and it is also fonnd in all the other fliinilies 
under a- Yery great variety of forms and combinations. In the N, 
E. Asian and Scythic terms the primitive root generally takes a 
final r or I, amar, mura, rauim. mnre;?, wire, polp;t, here &c. 

river ” Scythic, mul, mel water” Korea, mimel &c. water ” 
Koriak. This is preserved in the Sanskrit vari water,” Pashai 
war^. The same form is common in Semitico-African, bahr 
river” Arabic, mura river” Makua, (Mongol) mumel Feiup 
(Koriak). The Dravirian varu shows the same combination and 
it has been transmitted to Asonesia, — water” warari (Utanata), 
weari Mairasi, walar Lobo, purai Bathurst, — river” brang 
Sambawa, umala Baton, marye Trusan, bilo Sydney &c. 

The N. Indian pani water ” is an allied form, to which the 
Australian bana and Indonesian banyii are related. 

In the other 'Dravirian varieties the root appears pure with 
native postfixes. As examples of the simple root with its vowel 
variations I may instance the Samoiede bii, bi, be, Fashtu aba, abu, 
abe, (Sanskrit apah, Zend apew, Persian ab.) 

The term tanni is confined to Tamil. It is Yeniseian, tatany 
river”. The Gond don da river ”, Todava tude^^ river” are 
probably variations of the same term. It appears to have spread 
into Uitraindia, dak«tani “river” (dak is “water”) Ka, tunli 
Khom. 

The Male am, Uraon urn, Kasia ha um “ water,” is a variation 
of the labial root already noticed. This form is found in the Semi« 
tico-Libyan family, ma, ma-at Arabic, mek Gara, maeni- Hebrew, 
me Galla, mah Egyptian, (ba Malagasy).^ The Nicobar mok, 
mak, Tasmanian moga, like the Gangetic um, am, may have more 
direct N. Asiatic afinities. Comp, mu, muh, muke, Tungus. (waka 
Aino.) 

The Kol dah “ water” is a very common root, — Scy thic, Iranian, 
Ultraindiao, Asonesian. It is probably the Sanskrit udak which 
appears to have been early received into the Kol or Gauge- 

* It Is also found in BraW, taka “wind 
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tic vocabulary and thence spread to Ultramdia and Asonesia. Moif 
dalj Tobi tat, Ka dak, Khora. tak, tag, ETicobar rak. But it may 
have been pre-Sanskritic in India and Ultraindia. It is Yeniseian, 
dok, Fin tat-se and African, mdok water dek river'' Woloff, 
dogo river " Galla, date river" Fazoglo, the root being da, ta, 
&c» Other variations are found in the Turkish elga, Uitraindian 
lik, iika, Sunwarri, Biirman mrik(Rakhoing dialect) Khom. prek, 
Asonesxan leko, iliig, Galla lega, where the root has the slender 
form li, ri, le. 

The Uraon chei^ water" is Tibeto-UItraindian, che Miri 
See* See. 

The Kol garra, Uraon khar river," Chepang ghor, is Kashmiri, 
iol, kuol, Pashai gal, SemiticO' African, — khar Gara, khor Mahrah, 
An, koli Tigre, kor-ama Hausa, gar^^vater" Baumali, kero ^%ater" 
Darfur; Mongol gol, Samoiede koWa, Yeniseian water " kull; 
Wog. water" agel, Javan. river" kali, Australian water " 
kali, kaling, kalere &e. 

AIR. 

Of the four South Dravirian terms one is New Guinea and 
Australian on the one side and Georgian on the other. The root 
ka, ga is archaic in Dravirian, taking different native postfixes.* 
The North Vindyan ta is probably a variation of the same root. 
It is Scythico-Iranian (at Pin, ot Armenian, ^tma Sansk, &c). 

A second term, ela, is Scythico-Iranian, Semitic, Uitraindian, 
Asonesian. 

A third, bar, is Scythico-Iranian, Uitraindian and Asonesian* 

A fourth, puv, is N* Indian and Australian. 

The Kol vocable is found in Anam. It appears to be archaic 
and related to the Semitic hawa &c. 

STONE. 

The principal vocable kal, kala, &c. has spread to Asonesia-^ 
kala Polynesian, kain Australian, the latter being closer to the 
Pashtu variety of the root, kani. The Sindhi kod is nearer the 
Dravirian, which is the pure Fin kalle, Armenian khar-f The 
term is also N. E. Asian (Yukahiri, Kamschatkan). 

It Is Brahui, khall. 

t Koeile’s vocabularies supply mel, momel, men, man N. W* Nigritla, oxw^ 
ame, mi, mi», mmcii, amu, Niger, Clmdda 
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K?e Yocables are current. Two, found in Gond and Male only/ 
are of immediate Tibeto-UItraindian derivation. Both are Ta* 
rieties of a Sejthic root. The others are archai04 Of two formi of 
a ScjlMco-Iranian root, one, found in Kol only, appears to ba- 
the more ancient. It is Samoiede, Saumaii-Galk, Australian^ 
Ceiebesian and Pliilipine. The second form is Pin, Iranian aiii'= 
Australian. The third root is also Soythico-Iranian and in form 
Yeniseian. In Asonesia it has only a limited Indonesian range® 

Of the two Southern roots, one, var, par, mal-— Australian 
wahr-fo, w^artat — is Scythico-Iranian. Fin ware, Ostiak pal% 
Wolg. wanda, pandii, Sansk. parm, Kashm. bal, wan, Aino 
buri, Samoiede boro, Turkish muron; Fin wuori, Latin mon#. 
The ii form is preserved in the Saumali boro, bor, Galla hwgm- 
on the one side of the Indian Ocean and on the other in the Kol 
bum, Australian raurdo, mordfo, murde. It is also found in 
Indonesia as a word for *‘hill,” Philipine puru, palu, Celebes bulu. 
The New Guinea wera is probably a local modification of the 
Draviro-Australian war but the form is also Samoiede bra, Ostiak 
pel, Caucasian mehr, German herg. 

The second root kon, kun, kud, gud, is also North-Gangetic 
gun, kung, kang, and Indonesian, gunong (Tamil konam)^ The 
root is Scythico-Dravirian, but the Draviro-Asonesian form isr 
Yenisiean, konony. This broad form is also found in the Fin 
gora, kurii^, gure^, ko, Persian ku, Zend kof, Latin coH% 
Mahrah kaizen, gar-tin. Another Yeniseian form, kar, is found 
in Pashtu gar, Galla gara, Maram kalong and Ceram ukara. 
The slender Ugrian ky, keros, Turkish kir, is found in Georgian 
kir^e and Sanskrit giri. The ultimate guttural root is Chinesa 
and Siamese as well as Ugrian. The Karnataka and Tuluva 
forms gudda, gudde — preserved in the Kol gutu a small hilF— 
appeal* to have spread into Asonesia at a mu#h earlier period than 
the South Dravirian and North Gangetio gun, kun, if the Austra- 
lian kata be referable lo it. 

In the North two other vocables are found, dungor, dongor 
Gond, and toke Male. Both arc Gangefeico-Ultraindian, Tibetan 
and Scythic. Sindhi has also received the Japanese, Turkish^ 
Tibetan and Male form (takor). The New Hebiidcs takuar, and 
tof appear to be allied to some of the preceding terms. 
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Terms of the preceding classes exist in the primitive era of 
glossology^ and the roots current for them in a family of languages 
may he of greater antiquity than the formation itself. The 
vocables we have examined are of different ages in the Dra- 
virian family^ but most of them must be considered as at least 
coeval with the formation, while many of the roots have probably 
existed from the monosyllabie era, first receiving their present 
forms when the linguistic type became Scythoid, They do not 
necessarily throw any light on the archaic condition of the race or 
on the early history of its civilisation, for such terms are essential 
elements of human speech in all ages, and they are found in the 
vocabularies of the most barbarous as in those of the most culti» 
vated tribes. The forms of the vocables indicate a large measure 
of community with the Scythic, Caucasian, and primary Iranian 
races, and a less one with the Semitic, but this community may 
belong solely to a very archaic and barbarous state of society 
similar to the Australian, for anything these terms can teach us« 
I will now take a few words implying an advance beyond such a 
condition, and indicating the possession of certain arts and usages 
of a civilised character. 

JSfames of Domesticated Animals. 

The domestication of the dog, and that of the hog, of the cat 
and of the fowl were probably amongst the primeval events of 
human history. That of the larger quadrupeds must have been 
later, although it may have long preceded the Australian era. 
All that can in strictness be concluded from the absence of the 
large domesticated animals in large portions of Asonesia is that the 
means of carrying thorn to the islands did not exist in the Austra- 
lian and Niha-Polynesian eras. The light which this class of 
names can throw on the early history of the Draviro-Auslrdlian 
family must therefore be confined chiefly to the continental branch® 

The comparison of the names of domesticated animals is compli- 
cated by the fact that they have been interchanged to a remarkabla 
extent This has arisen from tribes being apt to apply to those 
with which they become acquainted for the first time, the names 
previously current for others with which they are familiar. It 
is not surprising that the ‘Vcow and the bufiaio should be 
known by similar names, or even that a tribe w'hich possessed the 
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tow^ should include the horse in the same term when they first 
saw it But we ha?e modern instances of races which knew only 
the dog and hog^ s-pplying one of their names, for these animals 
to the cowj and a comparison of Yocabularies shows that In 
archaic times a similar course was frequently followed. In fact 
some words have been so much pressed into seiwice to meet such 
emergencies^ that if all their applications were included in one 
Yocabulary the generic meaning of quadruped might be given 
to them. The name for the dog has been applied to the cat^ the 
hogj the cow, the horse &c. Many of these new applications 
become valuable guides in tracing the spread of particular roots 
and varieties.® 

Another source of difficulty and error in comparing the names 
of domesticated animals in different families of language is that 
these names are liable to change repeatedly, long after the first 
acquisition of the species. Such terms, and particularly those for 
the horse, are apt to be spread with the breed into foreign coun- 
tries. In many groups of languages, owing to this and other 
causes, t there are various terms for the horse, having distinct 
ranges of foreign affinities. Thus in English we have horsef 
Semitic, (also African and ultimately Scythic), mare Scythic (and 
African), colt probably a Celto-Scythic term (gorw^ddWehh, 
kunde Samoiede, &c.), the Irano-Celtic equus^ each) in the equine 
terms derived from Latin, foal Ugrian &c. These terms had 
probabl y separate origins, and belong to different eras of English 
and of Teutonic or of Indo-European history. 


CAT. 


1, The most common term, pusei, pusi, puchcha &c. is N. 
Indian and Indonesian. It is also African under the form raus, 
musa, &c. and English puss. The Pashtu slender form pishik, 
pishee, Brahui pishi, Milchanang pish?, found also in Ultmindian 
phMk (Kapwi), and Eotuma pitsa, is Caucasian pishik (Chari), 
Semitic bis, African i^opisa, fisowa and Ostiak raisa^, (also matsAu). 
It is probable that the Brahui, Pashtu, Milchanang and Kapw. 


^ Some illustrations of this have been given in the glossaria! Appendix to the 


Semltico-African sub-section. 

t The chief of these is the redundancy 
objects In which most vocabularies appeal’ 
growth. 


of terms to denote varieties of familto 
to luxuriate in certain stages of their 
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are derivatives from a western terra now represented by tlie Chaii 
and that ' llie dissemination of the broad form was a later event 
Rut mmhi^^ mush< 2 ^ is also Scylhic. The Chari term with its 
postfix is referable to the Ostiak and the Semitico- African terms 
to Chari. The m form ' was probably the original^ as it is found 
in Ostiak with the slender vowel, mis, in Africa with the broad 
vowel, mils, and it may be added in a widely spread word for 
mouse (mush Sansk., mus Lat., &c). Piss, pass, poss, pass is 
^^ dog’^ in Sclav, and pisse is mouse*' in Samolede. 

2. The Toda koUi is a common Scythico-Iraniaii and Cau- 
casian term. Kuti, kata, kato, kiti, koishtew &c Ugrian, kisa, 
kazhi Fin, kot Sclav., katze German, kat Dutch, English (cat), 
gato Spanish, gadu, kit Armenian, kito keto, geto, koto, kata, 
fcatu, gado, gedu, gadi, cheto Caucasian. The ultimate root is 
found in Korean koi, kui?d dog". The form kot, kok, hit &c. 
is also widely spread as a term for dog." [See Dog.] 

3. The Karnataka biku, beku, may be a contraction of birA% 

berAti, from the analogy of the Uraon hbkha, Male But 

Gond has bokal, bhongal for the male, and Marathi boka 
(com.), and the Karn. form is found in Batta (Sumatra) as a term 
for tiger", biku, and in Baton for beku, it is probably 

distinct. Comp, popoki Polynesian, paka, wpaka Suahili Ac. 
and a widely spread word for ^^dog" mog Tarawa, &c and 
^^goat," bok Dutch, bakra N. Indian &c. The ultimate root is 
probably bi and identical with bi, mi of 1. Mongolian has mi. 

4. The bir, her of Uraon and Male is found in Gond bilal, 
Bengali himlf Kol bilai, and is a common Hindi and Tibetan 
teriiii Serpa and Sunwar have the Male form hernia (Murmi 
tawar, Gurung nawar). In the South Dravirian and Gond 
dialects it is the prevalent term for tiger," pili, puli, hull. 
The Maldivian bulau ^^cat", has the broad vowel of puli* The 
Kashmiri brair Ac. resembles the Bengali and Gond* The root 
does not appear to he common, unless it is prevalent as a word for 
*niger". Hind, palang, Pers. palank, Arabic babir, &c. [Batta 
babet] Korea pon. But the Latin felis shows that it is not 
confined to southern Asia. The same root is probably contained 
in some terms for dog" balu Maldiv., balla Singhalese, a-val 
Gbamphang, perro Spanish, wuri New Guinea (Utanafa), wurkt 
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« caf ^ Gafat, (the same form with the Semitico-Lihyaa fem. postf.) 
Bilj bi-r^ bi-s (bi-t) and bi-k appear to be the same root with the 
ordinary Scythic range of commutable finals, 

5, The Kiirgi nan, Malay alam niri ^' tiger/’ Barman nira, w 
Korean, naWi (Amharic nahar). 

BOO. 

In the most common Dravirian term the root appears to be 
na, la, ra, (^ay^, nai, noi, ala, era). It is related to 

the Gangetic nangi, nagi, nagyii, neko, a nd to the Savo ngaka 
and Australian nagi, nago, these Asonesian terms being evidently 
of Gangetic derivation. In the vocabulary I have considered it 
doubtful whether na be a root or a prefix in these terms, and leant 
to the opinion that nagi &c. was a softening or contraction ofnafigi, 
nagi. From the analogy of other Dravirian terms I now consider 
it clear that yi, t, ya is merely a definitive postfix, and na, la, ra, 
the root. It is Australian alai^ (allay Male), alii, [The Poly- 
nesian uli is a contraction of kali, similar elisions of the conso- 
nantal initial of a syllable being common in that language]. The 
Draviro- Asonesian root is Cii’casian lah, Georgian laki [=:na-gi 
Gangetico- Austral.] and N. 8. Asian inu, Aino, Japanese, The 
Bisayan Irii is probable of modern Japanese, and not of archaic 
Draviro-Australian origin. The Tungusian nyin, nenaki, nenakin^ 
Mongol nokoi, nogai [Samoiede wenekti, bu-nike, kanak] appeal^ 
to be related both to the Aino, Japanese and Dravirian, and to the 
Caucasian and Gangetico-Australian varieties. The term is not a 
common one, and it appears in the Djravirian-Australiah family to 
be older than the Scythico-Iranian era of its glossology, when 
other Yocables for ^^dog*' were widely spread over middle and 
western Asia, It may either belong to the primary glossarial 
basis, of a N.E. Asian character, or to the allied Semitico-Afncan 
for it is found in both. Hottentot arieJ raasc, arie^ fem., SerakoM 
mley, Galla luru-tai, Inrul-tai. The close resemblance between the 
archaic African ari orarie and uley and the Male-Austmlian alaf, 
alai, all, Tenders it probable that the latter is of the Semilfoo-Afri- 
ean era of Scythic or proto-Seythic like so many other archaic 
Asonesian vocables. 

2. The Telugu kukka is exceptional in the South and probaWj 
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of later acquisition. It is North Indian/ whence it has also spread 
to Asonesia both in the Bengali-Telugu form (Beng. knkknr) 
and in the Hindi (fcutta, Jcutto). Bajo koko, Mangkasar kokang, 
Kagajan kito, Kissa gida, Endeavour Eiv. kota. It is E. African 
kutta, kutti Danakilj N. E. Asian, gottun Koriak, kossa Kamsch., 
and as applied to the cat Korean, Scythic, Caucasian, Iranian, 
Draviriain The guttural root under various forms, and the same 
root with other postfixes, 1, r, s, is very common in Scythic and all 
the families of language that have a large glossarial element of 
Scythic (Tibetan, Uitraindian, Caucasian, Semitico-African, Ira- 
nian, Asonesian of different eras.) For some examples of this wide 
diffusion see the Africo-Semitic subsection and the Tibeto-lTIlra- 
Indian and Mon-Anam vocabulary in Chap. vi. 

As it is also applied to the^^cow” and the'^horse^' it was proba- 
bly one of those words that were early used for the first domestica- 
ted quadruped. As examples of these applications I may instance 
for horse the Yeniseian kut, kus, E. Iranian and Bravirian 
gud, ghota, ghora, kudm &c, for cow the Ugrian kusa, kas 
Tungusian kukur [in Bengali ‘'dog and for both “horse’’ and 
“ cow in the same language, the Yeniseian kus, kut, and the 
Kamschatkan kousha “cow’^, kasa “horse.” 

3. The sibilant root of the Kol seta is equally prevalent with 
with that of the preceding term. It is Gangetico-Ultraindian 
and Indonesian, Iranian, African (the sibilant sometimes changing 
to the aspirate). The Kol variety appears to be an archaic Bra- 
virian term. It differs considerably from the prevalent forms 
both on the Irano -Caucasian and on the Gangetico-UItraindian 
sides. It resembles the Aino shcda (Kamsch, hetan) more than 
any of these and as usual some analogous forms are found in the 
upper Nilotic vocabularies Agau ^ezena &c. The Caucasian he 
(Chari) appears also to preserve the N. E. Asian form, unless it 
be a contraction of hue (A war) which has the broad Ultraindo- 
Asonesian form (asue, asu, su &c.) analogous to the Sanskrit 
shoa. The Kasia ^«sen is probably a derivative from the KoL 
[For other applications of the root, see Hog.] 

4 The Singhalese and Maldivian balla, balu have been men- 
tioned under Cat.” 

* Brafeui Ms a Tenation of the same root, kacMk. 
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HOG. 

There are two termSi both archaic. 

1. The form of the common Dravirian term panri^ pandi^ 
panji^ panni; poti|, padi is peculiar. The ultimate root pa has 
numerous foreign affinities, being found by itself, and with other 
postfixes in Scythicf Tibeto-Ultraindian, Malagasy-Polynesian, 
and African. (See Tibeto-Ultraindian Voc. App. to chap, vi.) 
If the n be part of the base the closest affinities are with the 
Scytliico-Iranian base, par, por &c of por-os, por-^, par -5 &c. 

2. The anc. Tamil kezhaZ, Male and Uraon kis is Circassian 
kash^a® In Asonesia it occurs in the Batan kuis. The root is an 
archaic one, widely applied to dog’’ (also to the 

horse,”) The Kol sukri is Sanskritic, 

GOAT, SHEEP*. 

Many of the vocabularies to which I have access do not contain 
these terms. All the Dravirian vocables for ^^goat” are also 
used for cow”, buffalo ” &a in other families of language. 
The most common is Caucaso- African, and Iranian.* 

BUFFALO. 

The ancient Tamil and Vindyan term is exclusively Indian, 
Ultraindian and Indonesian, and the probability therefore is that 
the native wild buffaloe of India was originally domesticated by 
the Dravirians themselves and then diffused to the eastward. The 
same root however occurs in other languages applied to the ^^cow/’ 
and it would thus appear to be of Scythic or at least S. W. Asian 
derivation. The current Dravirian term has Chinese, Ultraindian 
and, as applied to the cow”, Scythic, Sclavonic, and African 
affinities. It is probable that both terms were used for cow ” 
before the Dravirians applied them to the buffalo. 

1. kaiYATj Tamil anc. [karate milch cow ”], karuKarn., 
Tod. young buffalo,” hsM^a Gond, kara, kera Kol. The 
term, like many others, has spread from the Kol (or an ancient 
Lower Gangetic language) to Ultraindia. It is found in the 
Kambojan family joined with a common root for Cow”, Kar- 
bu Kambojan, kar-pu Ka, ka-pao Chong. From Ultraindia it 
has spread to Western Indonesian (karabau, karbau, kabii, ka- 
rambau, karbu, kapa, kawa, &c. &c.) thus indicating the country 

« Hath, ** goat/^Brahui. 
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“from which the buffalo was first imported by a chilised insular 
nation. 

The term is a common Scythico-Indian and Indo-Enropean 
one for cow gorn Hind., tikur, hokor, Tcmgiisian, 

karo-wa, koro-wa, kar-we, kra-wa Sclavonic, knr Icelandic. In 
the other Scythic languages it is generally combined with the 
sibilant root, sa-gar, is-kai, ush-kal, sy-gir &c. Ugriae, 

It has a wide currency as applied to horse’^ dog’% 

2. emmai imimi Tam., erumn Ma!., enumi^ Teimg. erme 
Tuittv, jefTm^ emme Karn. ira,ir, Toda p^cow*^,— uri Mandala, 
iidu Uraon, of Male; byllock — jemtu Tam. yeUn Kara., 
jelto Tod.] As applied to the buffalo it has no foreign affinities. 
But it is a Scythico-Caucasian, Iranian, Semitic and African root 
for cow.** [See Cow 6.] 

S. man^Aa Uraon, man^^e Male. This term is of Tibeto-UI* 
traindian derivation, man ^^cow” Naga (root ma, ba, pa, See). 
[See Cow 1]. In the Ultraindian languages the root is also 
applied to the buffalo. 

4. bhitkil Mandala, budkil Gond (Gawil,) bode female 
buffalo**, Gond ^ Saonie Chapara *. Bhit is a North Gangetic 
form of an Ugro-Bravirian term lot Cow’* [See Cow 1.] The 
root is also applied to the buffalo in Gangetico-UItraindiaa Ian- 
guages. 

cow. 

In some of Klaproth’s Middle and North Asiatic vocabularies 
this important word does not occur, and I am thus without the 
means of fully tracing the relation between the Dravirian terms 
and those of Upper Asia. 

1. The most common ultimate root is pa, pe, which is Tibeto- 
Ultraindian, but it appears to have been acquired by the Dravi- 
rian family with a sibilant or dental postfix, pas, has, pel, Singha- 
lese ves. The North Gangetic and Ultraindian forms resemble 
these, pit, bik, ko Lepcha, Limbu, Kiranti [ga-bhi Bengali], 
mashu, masi, Ac, Ghepang, Mishmi, Bodo, Naga &e. The root 
in this form is Seythico-Iranian, mes, mis, mus, Perm., misye 
Wog., mes, neng-mes Ostiak. In these Ugrian languages there 
are, distinct terms for '^*cow** which are also found in m<Bl of the 
other Ugrian and in the Tartar languages. Mas Is absent 
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In' all tbe Caucasian languages. In the Indo-European family, it 
appears in the Latin bos, which in the oblique cases discards the 
postfixed dehnitive and restores the root boY or bou of the mono- 
syllabic group (bou Anam, woa Lau, nwa Burm. ba, pha Tib.) 
In Semitic the Scythic term appears to enter into words for the 
^^buffaloe/’ gam-bus, ja-mus. In Africa it is rare. The Gonga 
mia &c, Kosah maas *^cow*^ appear to be Ugrian. Other 
Ugrian terms for cow are common in Africa. (See Appendix 
to Sec. 6). As a term for buffalo it occurs in Milchanang mosh| 
moesh, and somewhat further modified in the Hindi bhains, 
Himalayo-Dltraindian meshi, mesye, moisho &c. The original 
of all these terms appears to be the Ugrian mes, mis, mus, which 
in its turn, is probably the monosyllabic mo, bo, ba, pa, &c with 
a consonantal or final or a definitive postfix ** father,” female, ” 
The ultimate root is one of the common primary 
terms for " mother.” 

The Dravirian terms cannot be considered as archaic, or prima- 
ry. The root has evidently passed through the Ugrian glossary. 
The Malayalam paya, Kurgi may be exceptions. 

2. The Telugu and Karnataka, at>w, and anc. Tamil a appears 
to be a form of the primitive root. It is identical with terms for 

mother” Drav. ava, apa, Manip. avu, aphu &c. (See also 

Father” h). The Egyptian ah, ha, aua, Emghedesie haul are 
modifications of the sibilant root for cow,” and distinct from the 
Dravirian a. 

3. The Karnataka aka/t4 is Caucasian, aka, ata (Lesgi). The 
dental form of Lesgian is current in Pashai, ada, bull”. In the 
form ta it is a Dravirian term for mother,” tayi, ta?% also with 
a different postfix " father,” tmdei. The Caucasian form is Tur- 
kish (ata, aga), Ugrian and Chukchi (ata) " father.” The same 
form is Dravirian with a feminine application, *‘aunt,” ^^ mother- 
in-law ” &c so also Sansbrit tata mother,” Nias eta kc kc, 

4. The Karnataka dana, danaw», Tuda tanwa contains one of 
the varieties of the same root as that of the preceding term.* 

The root in both these terms is Scythic and Seythico-Iranian and 
the application of this particular term to the cow ” is Caucasian. 

® Dff StcTeasoa ffelers it to tbe Sanskrit dken a inildi--cow/’ it seems more 
proljable that the term is archaic and merely a variety of the root in ta, ka. The 
Sanskrit term I may remarks is ITgrian, tehen Magyar. 
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Blit a similar transfer of terms is primitive or coeval with the 
distinctive naming of tlie sexes in man. AH formations show that 
the human sexual names/definitives and flexions have been applied 
to animals and even to inanimate things. 

Some Ultraindian and Indonesian terms appear to be connected 
with the preceeding root, tanga cow” Singphu, adangan « buf- 
falo” Banjer, ^edangan ‘^buffalo” Kahayan, daka ^^cow” Bisayan, 
damu-Iag "buffalo” Fampangan, tom "cow” Kapiii, atom 
"cow” Maram, tyang, chang "cow” Naga, dia " cow” Bliimal 
^atidung Bitma (Jakun), tMong Biniia, Mangkasar, Wogi, 
terong, Mandhar, Tidori. 

The base of the Tamil karrat?al a milch cow ” is more 
generally applied to the buffalo [See Buffalo 1.] In Sclavonic 
the root occurs with the labial postfix as in Tamil karo?m, 
korOTva, kome, kmwa The Brahui kharas " ox ” has the 
Bravirian root with a different postfix, 

6. The Gond mura (Seoni and Chuparah) does not appear to 
be applied to the "cow” in any of the other Indian vocabula- 
ries. The Changlo brung, Mon priang " buffalo ” may either be 
varieties of the same vocable or the Himalayo-Indonesian rung, 
with the labial pref. A similar term occurs in Sindhi, paro, 

buffalo.” The Gond form is identical with Scythic terms for 

horse” which are also found in Abor, Many ak and Gyarung, 
[See Horse 3, 7.] In more western vocabularies it is applied to 
the cow (or hull ” as in Sclavonic, wol, wul, and English) ; 
" cow ”, Georgian pur, pudi, furi, puri, ^obali, Armenian part^^e, 
Amharic freda, Tumali plan. It is applied to the bull in Agau 
bira, bera, biri, Gonga bero, Woratta bora, Tigre behherai, Hur- 
lur bara, Arkiko whur. 

7, The Uraon udu, [comp, uru, ‘^hog?, Maldivian], Mundala 
nri, Male oi [from ori probably], and the allied Southern terms for 

bullock,” yeru^n Tam., yeUn Karn., jelta TuL, are Caucasian, 
ol, ai Lesgi, The same root is a Ugriau term for the " horse” 
wol, wal, wyl, lo, lu, alasAa, Turkish ula^Au, lo^Aa, jolM. The Fk 
lehnm lohma <&c cow ” contains the same root. It is also fouiKl 
in Africa, lah Banakil, loh Saumali, lam Amharic, lame Tigre, 
lawom Galla, lomie Suaheli, aira Balia, It is also Iranian, 
aurochs, urte$, &c. As a term for buffalo” it is Bravirian and 
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UEramdian^ immai Tam«, ira Toda, yirw« Karn.^ le Naga^ aki 
Korengj raloi Kholbu^ ki Maiing &c. 

8. The Gomd dhoriyal is found in other dialects with a differ- 
ent aceeptatioBi dom a cow-house,’* Telugu, a cattle pound/’ 
Karnataka, totti pound,” Tamal, torrafe cattle” Telugu, 
torraue^ a herd of cows ” Tamal, dhor cattle” Hindi, Gussara- 
thi, Marathi,**^ 

9. The Kol terms (gai, gundi, comp, kunde horse ” Samoiede) 
are Arian (gae Hindi), Scythic languages have the root with 
prefixes and postfixes, but the prevalent Arabic and Indo-Euro- 
pean forms do not appear to have been derived from any of the 
existing Scythic terms. They preserve the Chinese form. In 
Chinese the root alone signifies buffaloe, ” the domestication of 
which appears to have preceded that of the cow, which is designa- 
ted by the same term with a qualitive or descriptive root conjoined® 

gu Chinese, buffalo ” 

gau „ „ 

gauh Sanskrit cow ” 

go Bengali „ 

gai-garu „ 

ga-bhi „ 

gao Hindi 

gae „ 

ghwa Pashtu 

gau Persian 

kuhe German 

cow English 

Horse. 

1. One term appears to have prevailed in all the South Dravi- 
rian languages— kudi, kudu, kuda, kud. In Tehigu it has been 
replaced by a ST. Indian term, butits earlierpossession of the Tuluva 
form kuda or Karnataka kudu is shown by the Indonesian kuda, 
kudu which must have been received fem the Kalingas. 


kudiras 

Tamil 

kudira 

Mai. 

kuda^*a 

Tula. 

kadar 

Tod. 


^ All these afUnitles, sare the Oond itseli^ Ihaire taken from. Br Sterenson^s 
««lss®y OE the language of the aboriginal Hindus,” Jou», Bombay A®, Sec. 1, 116, 
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kudr^ 

kotu 

kooto 

tut 

Ms 

kuda 

kudu 

gkota 

gkotak 

gkoda 

god 

gkimt 

kon 

kimde 

koma 


Karu. 

Kurg. 

Audi 

YemseiaB 

99 

Malay, Indonesian 
Jav. (Kromo) 
Bengali 


99 

Pashai 
Beer 
Bokhara 

IJgrian, Yeniseian, Sclavonie. 
Samoide 
Japan 

IThe Yeniseian kut and Andi kuto, kotu, are the closest foreign 
terms to the Bravirian kud, kuda which is probably more ancient 
in the Caucaso-Indian province in both surd and sonant forms 
(Afghan-Bengaii ghoda, god, ghotak, ghota) than the Gau- 
caso-lBndi gour, ghora &c., although all are Tariations of the same 
Scythic vocable, of which the primary form is kus and the 

root ku (Chinese, Scythico-Iranian &c. see Cow 9). 

The Yeniseian term appears to he a native modificatiaa of the 
IJgrian kus **cow, ’’ for kus hears both meanings in Yeniseian^, 
The Caucasian and Bravirian vocabularies have many special Yeni- 
seian and probably pre-IJgrian affinities. Amongst the Caucasian 
vocabularies again, the Andi has several special affinities with Bra- 
virian, in the lists of words I have examined. Por horse *’ the 
more prevalent Caucasian terms shu, urshi, shi, che, zche«f 
Scythico-Iranian), gour (E. Iranian, Indian). Kud is probably 
of more archaic diffiision than these. 

As distinct Turkish, TFgrian and other Mid-Asiatic terms have 
found their way into Indian voeahularies, it would appear that 
the dominant Bravirians of the earlier Indian civilisation did not 
receive the horse or its name from a Turkish, Mongolian or even 
IJgj&n tiibe. The Sanskrit, Perso-Afghan and Semitic terms are 
■ ^ ill in a lasfe sease the Yeniseiaas may he ocuildieped ai tJgriam 
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quite different, althongli tkey also have Seythic affinities. It seems 
prohaMe that^ the race which gave the horse to the ancient Tudigyr^fl 
or to India was at one period an influential one in Middle Asia^ 
and that its movements extended to the Caucasian province on 
the west and to the Indus on the east. 

The Bravirians oould not have carried the horse to Asonesia in 
the Indo- Australian era, and it was probably not till long after they 
possessed it that their maritime art became sufficiently advanced 
to enable them to transport it to the islands. It is remarkahie that 
no trace of the South Bravirian name exists in Bltramdia, al-» 
though it is found in Sumatra, kiida, a name which has been car^ 
ried by the Malays over a large portion of Indonesia. The proba*- 
biHty is that this term was introduced directly from Southern India 
by the Kalingas after the ship-building period of the Bravman 
civilisation commenced, and that it is of a similar age to the 
Malay kapal, “ship.’* The Hindi ghora is now the most prevalent 
term not only in the Himalayan but in the Bltraindian languages’. 
Prior to its introduction, however, the Q-angetic languages had 
another term for the horse and it appears to have been carried to 
Indonesia before the South Bravirian kuda. 

2. ■g&yima, Tamil anc. This exceptional term appears to be an 
application of a native term for “cow’* to the horse (see Cow 1, 
Mai. paya, Kurgi payu). 

3. sadham, sadam Kol, ( ? Gond chuddur ), Newar sala, Chepang 
serang, Milchanang rang, Lungkhe rang, rung, Burm. mimg^ 
mjen, Singphu ka-mrmg^ This term appears to have preceded the 
Bravirian kuda in Indonesia. It is found further eastward than 
Sumatra in the vocabularies of all the civilised tribes. It appears 
to have been carried from Java to Celebes, and from both as cen- 
tres to other islands. The prevalent forms are jaran, jara, charan^ 
ajarang, jarang, ajura, anyarang, nyarang, adala, ndala. 

Prom the distribution of these forms there can he little doubt 
that the North Gangetic sarang, sala, rang, is the original and that 
rang or ra, la, is the ultimate root. It appears to have been the term 
in use by the most civilised nation of the Ganges at one period, 
to have been comaiunicated by it to the hiU tribes on both sides, 
and to have been carried in the course of its commerce to Ultra- 
India and Java. The Indonesian forms, it will be ®einarked, are 
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direct from tie Ganges like the Burman, the former preserfing 
the prefixual sa under the forms ja, clm^ nya^ nda, da^ and the 
latter adding IJItraiiidian prefixes (m, ka)to the Miichanang root 
which is also found hare in Lxmgkhe. 

As a term for it is used in Miichanang, lang, Tiherkad 

harlang, rak, Lepcha long, and probably also in Changlo Srung, 
The root is Ugrian, (lo, lu, lyu Wog., low, loch, log Ostiak, lo 
Magyar), Misjejian (uloh^j and, in combination with the sibilant 
root or postfix, Ugrian and Turkish, alasha, losha. It is also found 
nearer the Himalayas in the Horpa rhi, ryi, and Tho-chu m / , As 
a term for cow " the root is also Ugrian, Caucasian, Semitic, 
Iranian and Bravirian (See Cow, 6.) 

The Abor bure, Manyak bo-ro*, broh, Gyarung bo-ro% Samoiede 
bora, Mongol mori, morin, murin, Tungusian murin, muril, moron, 
mureun, Korean mar, mal, mol, and Perm wyl, wal, wol appear 
to involve the same root (ro, re, il, al, ol, rin, ril, ron, rok, &c,) and 
show that at a period prior to that of the Turkish predominance on 
the north of the Himalayas, tribes of Ugrian origin penetrated to 
India and Ultraindia, a fact placed beyond doubt fay the general 
character of the Tibeto-UItraindian glossaries. (See chap. 6.) 

The Himalayo-Celebesian rang, sa-rang See* appears therefore 
to he referable to the Tibeto-UItraindian era of Gangetic ethno, 
graphy and to be one of the large vocabulary of Asonesian words 
received from the Ganges during that era* The nasal is probably 
of Miichanang origin. 

4. tatu pony,” Tam,, Telug., Karn., Beng., Hindi, Marathi, 
Guzarathi; tatam Telug., tatauanIKam. This is a reduplicated 
form of the Tibetan ta, Turkish at, ut horse.*^ 

6. gurraw«« Telugu. This vocable, which appears to have 
superseded a native term (kuda), is of North Indian derivation. As 
it is ultimately a variation of the root of the current Bravirian term 
( 1 % I distribution for comparison, 

gurramn Telugu 

kora Gond 

ghoro Uraon, Male 

. ghora ' Hindi and most of the Hlmala- 

yo-Ultraindlan languages, with 
slight variations in some. 
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krnp 

Gond (^^ mare ”) 

kray, khay 

Barman 

kre 


kyeh 

Mon 

f^kalai 

Kasia 

kuri 

Naga 

kor. 

}} 

korta 

Changlo 

ghori 

Sindhi 

guriri 

Kashm. ( Comp, kudin Drav.) 

kurra 

Tirhai 

gour 

Misjeji 

gaur 


The term cannot be traced beyond the Caucasus as applied to 
the horse. But in its other Hindi application cow”, goru, it is 


8cy tMc (see Cow’% Buffalo ”), or rather one of the two roots 
in the most widely spread Scythic term hukur, sagar, &c. Proba- 
bly kar, kur &c, existed separately in Scythic as in Indo-European, 
as a term for horse”, cow”, hog” &c, before the compound 
vocable was formed. The name may have originated in the 
conjunction of the names of two animals previously possessed by 
the tribe which first used it The prevalent Scythic form appears 
to be referable to the Chinese sha — gau, &c in which gau is 

buffaloe” and sha, sua, &c. apparently varieties of the root for 
^^Hog” ^chu, &c. ' 

7. Perra/, Gond, a large horse.” This word — which is pro- 
bably to be found in some of the western languages of India also— 
is Semitic, far/w» Mahrah, fern^ Amharic, Saiimali, ferda Galla, 
far^, fara^, Arabic &c. It must have been introduced into western 
India with the Arabian horse. In similar forms it is European, 
fer^, perJ, pferrf, paard horse. The original broader form of 
Mahrah and Arabic preserved by some of the African members of 
the Semitico-Libyan family, mar^a, marAa, murtahad, and Indo- 
Eur. mars/i, mer, mare, is Scythic, bora, mori &c. The Gond 
postfix resembles that of the Mongol and Tungusian murm, muni, 
and as the Samoiede form boi-a is Gyarung, Manyak, and Ahor 
(sec; S) the Gond may possibly be Seythico-Ultraindian. But 
the form of the root is Semitic, and the postfix is a native one* 
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The sieoder form fer^ pei-^ was probablj Ihe Himyaritic^ from its 
prevalence in Africa. 

5 . The Tibberkad shang, shung [Limbii shang-wa^ Kimntl 
san-wa^/^biilFaloe”] may perhaps be added to render complete the 
evidence of a iTgrian deidvatioii of terms. Samoiede tschiin&j 
tschio^^^ jnn^a^ &Cy Turkish chen, dschil^a &c. But the final 
nasal is probably local, as in rang. If so the term shu, sha,, 
may be derived from the Caucaso-Arian and Gaucaso-Semitic shu, 
sho, tziu &c (Lesgian), shi, die, ache (Misjejian), asj?, as Pashto, 
asha?a BansL | su5 Hebrew, bason Gara, hisan Arab., eis Barb., 
su Mandiogo, sy Serakoli, haasi Kosab. The Semitic full form 
appears as a root in the Latin asinus ass and without the defi- 
nitive in the Celtic asyn, asan, further contracted in the English 
ass to the primary root. The Tibberkad, like the Semitico -Afri- 
can forms, would appear to be more immediately connected with 
those of the Lesgian vocabulary (sbu &c) which also supplied the 
South Dravirian kudu. It will be remarked that the Irano-Sans- 
kritic form of the root ash, as, resembles the Gara has (=as, the 
Gara strongly aspirating initial a). The final as, s, ha, h, of the 
Semitic faras &c. may possibly be this root and not merely the 
definitive. In Scythic the root is rare. It perhaps occurs in the 
Wolgaand Turkish ala-sha, Turkish lo-sha ; and the Turkish at, 
lit, Tibetan ta, tha, tab, Dravirian tatu have probably the same 
root under a different form. 

The primary application of this root appears to have been to the 
hog, Chinese chu, (sometimes pronounced su) chi, ti, tio, du &c, 
Turkish sus^«, sysna, Wolga sus^ia, Fin sika, Celtic su, Eng* 
sow, Latin sus, Armenian chos, Iranian shulsar, suAm, sarka &o 
suer &c, and its most prevalent secondary one to the cow, Chinese 
sua gu, slia gau, ch’hia gu, gu is buffalo, Korea sio (Ch. tio), 
Japan usi, ushi, Abor sou, E. Nilotic sua, saa, osha &c, Ugrian 
sur, ser, sir, &c, Turk, usbkal, is-kal, sa-gar, chyu-kun &c. 

Words of Art* 

Arrow. 

The ane. Tamil kmei is Sindhi, Pashai, Asami, and more 
remotely Chmese. A more prevalent term, ambu, amu, is ap- 
parently East African also, A third term is Iraniao, Tungusian 
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and Korian, The Brahui billa, ^^bow/’ is Draviriaii^ vil 

BOAT. 

The Indus Yocabularies to which I can refer do not contain the 
word, and the other trans-Indian languages do not supply any 
term immediately connected with the DraYirian parii, pada, pan 
and paka.t The most remarkable fact connected with the Bravi- 
rian terms is their wide prevalence amongsf the lej^ding maritime 
Malayu-Polynesian tribes# ' Both terms are found combined in the 
Sanskrit plavaka (alsoplava), a ^^ship,” J and as there is no reason 
to think that the separate words were Sanskrit it is probable that 
they borrowed the compound from the leading Tibeto-Dravirian 
nation of the Ganges. The same compound is found in the Cele- 
besian padawaka which preserves the proper Bravirian form of the 
first term. The current Gurung plava has the Sanskrit form. 
Both the Bravirian terms have been disseminated over the 
Siimatra-Polynesian islands, and their, prevalence amongst all the 
navigating tribes of Asonesia shows that the pre-Arian nation of 
the Lower Ganges gave to the islanders their flying praus'^, as 
well as the horse. The former as well as the latter belongs to tlie 
Gangetico-Uitsaindian and not to. the prior Malagasy era of 
Oceanic civilisation. The Niha-Polynesian race itself brought 
both from their native seat on the shores of the Bay of Bengal. 

The foreign affinities of the Bravirian val, van, pan, pad, par, 
pal, as well as of vak are probably to be found in the archaic 
Semitico- African vocabularies. I do not find these terms, or pa, 
which appears to be the common root, in any of the Klaproth’s 
Mid and East Asiatic lists, but it must be remarked that he only 
gives the term ^^ ship’^ in several and that even it does not occur 
in the Ugrian and Yeniseian ones. The Semitic elements bur 

^ While this section is passing through the press I have received Koelle^s Poly» 

f lotta Africanai which shows that the labial term for arrow’^ is not confined to 
L Africa and Malagasy- In addition to the African words giyen in App, B 
I can now cite rehan {pi- ahan) Mbofon, ?eban Udom, pena, pema Guresa, 
efa, ofa &c Yoraba group, ivan ilwi &c^ ban, van &c correspond with the 
Malagasy wvana. 

t The Brahui bed! has distinct connections. 

f These terms are given hy Bo|m in his Comp. Gram, and are not the ordinary 
Sanskrit ones for ship or boat. The principal of the proper Arian roots is nau 
(Comp, nau^, navi« &c), nauka. It is possible however that there is a connection 
between nan-ka and plava-ka, and that both contain the root nau, nav, lau, lav. 
The Telugu padava may be a derivative from plava. Whatever may be th^ con- 
nection or the Sanskritic and Bravirian words, there can be no doubt as to the 
Indian origin of the Malayu-Polynesian pmu, faiau, padawaka, waka, vaka kc, 
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bul, the word falA and the Mandingo bara are in favour of a Semi- 
tioo-Afi ican connection. The labial root is found in Indonesia, 
hap, ap Car Nicobar, faubu Nias, bu Gorontalo, bopau, vapa, 
liopapa Polynesian. There is also a wax series,— wai Waigui, na 
[= wa] Point Dorei, oia, u Caroline, wa Mille, Tarawa, New 
Caledonia, pahi Polynesian, nawai Australian, but nawai may be- 
long to the nau, ran, class. The Tongan hamma may be connect- 
ed with the Nicobar hap, ap. 


A ¥alkm 

MaL 

Ymji 

MaL 

pmsi 

Bengali 

B paiam 

Telug. 

paru 

plava 

Karn-anc 

Sanskrit (" skip Giirnng 

playaka 

Sanskrit 

palwa 

Malay 

prau 

Malay 

prahu 

n 

falau 

Polynesian 

vela 

Viti 

baru 

Bisayan 

bulutu 

Goront. 

podom 

Austmlian 

C pakack 

Tam. anc 

pla-vaka 

Sanskrit 

pabuk 

Simang 

avauk 

Pagai 

abak 

if 

ofakk 

Boti 

pada-waka 

Celebes 

vaka 

Polynesian 

waka 

if 

vaka 

if 

wa’a 

if 

. wa 

if 

waga 

New Caledonian,. Burner I., Lonisiade. 

make 

Tarawa 

baBgka 

Balignmi 
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vangkang Malay, Javan. &c. 

Magindanau 
Viti 

Redscar B. 

Polynesian 
Rotuma 
Malicolo 
Arabic 
Mandingo 

bul, in the Arabic zumbul, zumbur, Malirah 
Aino, a baidar. 

99 99 

The third Dravirian word for boat, doni, dunga, dingi &c ap- 
pears to be much more modern than the others — for it has made 
but slight progress in Asonesia com pared with them — and more 
modern than the E. African and Chino-Anam affinities would 
have led us to infer. The subjoined table shows what is evidently 
its true derivation. It is one of the Tibeto-Ultraindian acquisi- 
tions of the Indian vocabularies. The chain of connection between 
the Tibetan root ru and the Gangetic dunga through the North 
Ultraindian forms is clear, and it would certainly have been 
more complete if the vocable had not been replaced in several of 
the eastern Gangetic languages by the Sanskrit nau (Bengali 
nauka, Hindi, Bodonau, Dhimal nawar, Lepcha navar, Male nave, 
Kiranti nava, &c.) The Karnataka doni and the Bengali and 
Scindian dingi show a considerable departure from the prevalent 
and otherwise persistent forms. The E. African donie &c may 
raise some doubt as to the Karnataka term being merely a dialec- 
tic variation of the adjacent donga, dongo. But it is probable 
that the word was borrowed by the Saumalis from Western Indian 
navigators, for it appears to be confined to them and the allied 
tribes. Along the east coast of Africa, in Madagascar, amongst 
the Zimbian nations and far into the interior of central Africa, 
Semitic words for ship and “ boat ” are prevalent. In Suaheli 
we find jombo, in Malagasy sambo (the Mahrah sambu)j jahasi 
in Klnika, zahasi in Kipokomo; dau, (and ^?^zefe, probably 


uwang 

wanga 

vangka 

wana^i 

^afanga 

tatmg 

^uank 

fal^ 

bara 

The root bur, 
mabur. 

pensi 

funil 
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ship ; IE Gaik howolo, hirrino &c^ in Ki-kamba ftgalawa^ 
Ki-hiau ngalawa [garab], ia Woloff gal, ia Yoniba okkori, 
Yebtt oko« The Arabic garab, ghrab, Persian kaarib ^^boat is 
Seythic, (Turkish karap, kirap, kirek, Samoide kerep). The same 
Tocable has been adopted by some lEdonesiaa languages, kalaba 
Pagai, kraba Sumba*. 

The Bengali dingi cannot be a very ancient South Gangetic 
word, otherwise it would have been prevalent in Indonesia. It 
appears to be referrable to the Irawadi and Kasia slender form of 
the Tibeto-UItraindia root, but its presence in Scinde is remark- 
able, the broad donga being Hindi canoe well as Bengali.* 

The Tamil (mod.) oddam, Tuluva oda may be connected di- 
rectly with the preceding term, but it is more probably distinct. 
The Samoiede odu, wovga is the closest foreign terms I have found® 
The Tibetan ru, du is the same root, but the S* Dravirian form is 
Samoiedic® Some of the Asonesian term are Dravirian more than 
Tibeto-Ultraindian ia form e. g* ora Toro [= oda Tuluv.], ta4a 
Tana* 



Tib., Takpa 

gu 

Manyak 

dru 

Lhop., Changb 

da 

Lhop. 

thu 

Serpa, Gyami 

bru 

Gyarung 

malhu 

N. Tangkhul 

rua 

Mishmi 

arua 

Singhalese 

reua 

Lau 

ru 

„ Naga 

rung ' 

Murung, Garo 

^filung 

Aka 

sprung 

Naga 

arong 

79 

lung ■ 

77 


* Koelle’s vocabularies give olaugu, as a common W. ^Imblan tewa for 

canoe,” so aronggo Mose. One of the most common terms is oko, go, kokna, 
gnro, kor, knlnn te. The identity of lungu mth a common Gangetic term Is 
remarkable. If this form as well as the modification donie, dingi was current 
at an ancient period on the Indus, its transfer to Africa would not surprisihg* 
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olung 

Miri 

£rlong 

99 

^ilOBg 

Mikir 

dmnga 

Murmi, Magar, Sunwar, Kol 

doisga 

Bengali, Hindi, Newar, Uraon, Male 

dong© 

Gond 

doni 

Karnat. mod. 

laung 

Lungkhe 

fi'ilaung 

Khumi 

jjlaung 

„ Kyo 

li 

Singpko, Kapwi, Maring 

IH 

Maram, Rakhoing 

wli 

Maram 

toll 

Jili 

mail 

Koreng, Khoibii 

mari-kho 

Champbung 

malhi 

C. Tangkbal 

malhu 

Khoibu 

Iho 

Burm 

mi 

Karen 

ria 

Siamese 

Meng 

Mon 

klni 

Kbyeng [=^ru Tib.] 

liing 

Kasia 

dingi 

Bengali, Sindbi 

ring 

Garo (Brown’s voc.) 

alina 

Tilanjang 

tina 

Sambawa 

tena 

Sulu 

in-dyn 

Murare ((New Caledonia) 

longa 

Tagalo 

tidong 

Kissa [Mikir.] 

palang 

Jav. (? a variation of tbe Draviro-SansL 
term palava &c.) 

oria 

Dorei [Siamese form] 

era 

Mairasi 

rat 

Onin 

araer 

Gebe 
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ora 

Toro (Salomon Is.) 

lo 

Eromango 

rarua 

Vate [= Gebe] 

biri 

Liiho 

piari 

Utanata 

mari-nawai 

Australian 

mari-gaii 

V 

mara-gau 

n 

war-gai 


gill 

Erub, Masid, PtXihu 

kuere 

Vanikoro 

donie 

Saumali 

donah 


deuni 

Danakil 

rauJ 

Andi (ship) 

adaw'Ze 

Arabic „ 

dau 


worga 

Samoiede 

oddu 

77 

antu 

77 

anil 

77 

ai 

Yakut! 


The form in jsis a common Samoiede one, and the Indo-Earo« 
pean nan, navf^' &c. appears to show that it is an archaic variety. 
The Indo-European word is more immediately connected with the 
Andi and Arabic form rau, dam The Bruner Island daow, raow 
a catamaran is the Timor benau, wenau ^^boat^^, Vanikora 
naiie, Tiianlu (New CaL) nayii, "^^boat.'^ The Australian nawai 
may either be the same term, or the Waigiii wai, Port Dore ua or 
wa, New Caledonian uang. Bau, rau, nan may be remnants of a 
once common Indonesian term of archaic Semitic origin like 
the Vanikoro baito, house, and many other Asonesian voca- 
bles, but the Ultraindian plaung and the Arian nau conspire to 
render the etymology doubtful. 

The New Guinea and Australian terms may be archaic, but they 
have every appearance of being derivatives from one branch of 
the- Ultraindian languages, the Manipurl and Yuma. If this be 
the case they form a remarkable record of the period when this 
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bfaiicli furnished the maritime tribes of the Lower Irawadi and 
Arracaiijj and would tend to show that the Ultraindian navigators 
of this era were the first who had sufficient intercourse with the 
races of Torres Strait, and the adjacent shores of Australia and New 
Guinea, to communicate to them the names of their vessels. 

Another Oceanic term, nearly displaced like the preceding one, 
is also referrible to an Ultraindian source. 


koa 

Tibetan 

khuonkho 

Naga 

khoa 


khung 


khoinhe 

Limbu 

kupok 

Nicobar 

7;^ari-kho 

Champhung 

wuri-khong 

Luhuppa 

ra-kong 

N. Tangkhul 

kowa 

Savu 

rai-koi-koi 

Onin 

kinung 

Kissa 

jong-kong 

Bima, Tidori, Eajo 

ja-kong 

Bali, Sasak, Buol 

koina 

Maori [koi Onin] 

kuan 

New Ireland 

kuere 

Vanikoro 

ku 

Utanata 

nel-kou 

Aneiteum (New Heb.) 

kalu, kui 

Loyalty Is. 

kwa 

Nikete (New Caledonia) 


It will be remarked that the Savu kowa, New Ireland kua-;i, 
and New Caledonian kwa are faithful to the Tibetan and Naga koa. 

To complete the history of the Dravirian maritime connection 
with Asonesia it may be added that the Indonesian term for a 
square rigged vessel, kapal, is also Dravirian, but of much later 
origin. It belongs to the Telugu or Kalinga era of Indonesian 
civilisation, like the Sanskrit element in the languages of the civi- 
lised western races. The Dravirian term appeal’s to be a Scythico- 
Caucasian root with a native postfix, kapa^. Circassian kap, kaf, 
kuafa, Turkish kiiafah, Ugrian kap (Wolga), chap, (Ostiak) Tiir- 
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kish kebe [also keme^ kema, kama, gome^ gemi &c»3^ MisjejiaE 
kema^ Lesgian gjami Sansknt kepa* Some Asonesiaa terms 

for boat’^ appear to be rather referrible to the pre?aleace of as 
archaic form of this root than to the modera kapai 
kakabei Bawlan 
kabbi Erub 

kabi-nar*^ ,, ,, Marray L 

[kupok Car Nicobar 

kopapa Maori] 

la the last term the root is probably papa {Nias bubii) Tonga 
bopau, ko being a common Maori pre£ 

Chinese terms are not found in India save in Siadhi^ although 
they have become current in Tibet on the contineatal side and In- 
donesia on the insular. The Tibetan syen is J apanese se% Chinese^ 
ch’hiang, chun, siau, chin, thiang &c. The form chun is the 
original of the Indonesian jong, jong-kong, whence the European 
junk.” The Chinese sampan is also current in Indonesia. The 
Sindhi jhamti appears to be Chinese ch^Jhiang-toi Macao. The 
Tibetan form has descended to Northern Ultraindia tAseng, 
yesang Naga. The Anam chuyen, Burman song-pua &;c. are of 
direct Chinese derivationf. 

House, 

The most prevalent term is South and North Dravirian^ Kol 
and Himalayan, in different forms. 


illaw 

Tam. anc., Mai. 

illu 

Telug. 

ilia 

Tuiuv. 

erpa 

Uraon 

arra 

Tod. 

oarra 

Gond 

oura 

9} 

ron 

99 

ora 

Kol 


^ Nar is also current as a s^aratc term in the Torres Strait dialects. It may 
be a variation of the AustraEan [Ultraindian] mart, mara or directly Gangetie uau 
Bodo, nawar BMmal, navar Lepcha [See nav, nau&c, wpm.] 
f The Anam ding of Mr Brown’s vocabulary given in App. B to chap, vi. does 
not appear to b® a genunic Anam vocable, and the Chinese ung is a form ofa differ- 
ent root. 
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ara 

Kol 

m 

f} 

uraa 

39 

ura 

Brahui 

li 

Lepcha 

lo 

93 

aru 

Champhung 

riang 

Siamese 

lehu 

Aru 

hale 

Simang, Pol. 

sarin 

Lobo 

hari 

Polynesian 

rl 

Rotuma [=r ha-ri, Au-le, M-rin] 

alaya 

Sansk. 

aula 

Latin 

arre 

Danakil 

ille 

Yoruba 

ire 

Japan 

mt 

Koriak 

?dih 

Persian, village 


The slender South Dravirian il, er, is the Himalayan and Asone- 
sian form, and as it is also J apanese and African, it is probably 
one of the primary Dravirian vocables. The broad Tuda, Gond 
and Kol form has a stronger resemblance to the Indo-European, 
but is doubtless of equal antiquity with the other as a Dravirian 
term. 

The Tamil vudu, uidu, Malayalam vida, Male ava and Changlo 
phai, is found in the Asonesian bahi Sulu. It is probably con- 
nected with the Semitic but Gara, ut Curia Muria, bet Arab., beth 
Hebrew, baiti Mahrah, abaita Egyptian, mitse Shangalla, the 
Gara having the Tamil, and the Hirayaritic (Mahrah, Egyptian) 
the Changlo forms of the ultimate root (bu, be, bai, vi). The Viti 
mbeto, Vanikoro baito are Semitic in form. The labial is com- 
mon in Asonesia under different forms uba, emu, ima, im &c. but 
these may all be derivatives of uma, umo, &c., a contraction of 
rama, huma, rumo &;c. The Sunda ima, Mille im, Sydney mya, 
have some claim to be considered as an independent root. The 
Semitic vocable is also Saraoiede, mat, matsch, matn, met (Arabic 
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bet) in wliicli f is evidently the definitive or consonantal augment^ 
the forms me, roye, ma, men also occurring* The root is also 
found redoplicatecl in Ynkahiri, meme, and the Chukchi mantaak 
appears to be connected with the broad Samoiede forms. The 
Koriak wal-charat has the same term in its first element 
These broad N. E, Asian forms appear to be also related to the 
third Bravirian term manei Tam., mane Karn, Like the other 
Bravirian terms they are also found in the Semitico-African 
family, mana Galla. The Sanskrit balai hall”, which is found 
in Asonesia with the same meaning, and also with that of house”, 
which it has even in Polynesian, — fale, fae, mare, vale — and Mi- 
cronesia — playe (Pelew), — is a cognate term* 

To the Semitico- African form bayith, bait, baiti, mitee and the 
Bravirian vida, &c., the Iranian vish Sansk., bati, basa-sthan, nibas 
Bengali, basti village” Hindi, are allied. 

IRON, SILTBR. 

The African affinities of the Bravirian word for ^Mron” are the 
closest, and as the common Bravirian word for silver” vili, bili, 
is also a Semitico-African term both for ^^silver” and ^riron,” the 
Bravirian words for the latter may safely be placed in the same 
class of relations. The eastern prevalence of the Himyaritic form 
Mat is evinced by the Indonesian pila^, pera^ silver” (her is 
a prevalent Caiicaso- African form of the root). But the Bravirian 
term does not appear to be of similar recent derivation. It has 
not the Semitic postfix, and in some of the northern languages of 
India the root occurs in other forms amel Abor, Miri, mil, mu! 
Milchanang, mill Tiberkad. 

The same root, primarily meaning “white/* light,” bright” 
&c., has been applied to ‘^silver” “moon,” “sun,” “stam,” “fire,” 
and to ^‘iron,” “gold” and other metals. The direct application 
of tlie qiialitive “white” to silver has been twofold. The primary 
one was to call the moon by the name “white.” When that name 
had become a generic substantive for metal, tlie same root or a 
different one was, in some languages, again attached to the primary 
form as mere qualitive, “white-metal.” Hence the various forms 
and applications in which the root is found in the BTavIrian 
languages do not necessarily belong to the same era. 

The Bravirian term for “ white” is velliya, volliita, bile, bilige, 
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bollaiie &c. Tlie root is Yeli, bill, bile, velu, bola &c« If witli 
these terms for those for ^^silver” he compared, no doubt 

will remain that the qualitive root was the original. Dray, vili, bill, 
Semitic filaii &c., Mr, herur. In many of the African lang- 
uages, as in Kol, it is applied to ^^iron,^^ and as the root appears 
with the same meaning in the Hebrew barzeZ, as well as in tlie 
Georgian and Latin terms, in Kamscbatka waraM (the base 
apparently of the Hebrew bar-jzr-eZ), Koriak walaud, this appears 
to have been a very archaic application. But it must have been 
a secondary one. The etymology is conclusive as to this. Silver 
is found naturally in the metallic state, and must have attracted 
the attention of man long before the art of converting ores into 
malleable iron was discovered. When other metals came into 
use, the word, in accordance with the most archaic plan of naming, 
would probably be applied to them with some distinctive epithet, 
and it would in some languages come in time to have a generic 
meaning equivalent to ^^metal.'^ When, for example, ^^gold’' be- 
came yellow-metal,’^ and iron ^^black-metal,” silver would become 
^^white-metal.” The basis vocable might come to be applied to 
gold, silver or any other metal exclusively, in the ordinary course 
of glossarial conversion and displacement. In Malagasy the same 
root we have been examining is found with the generic meaning. 
Gold is vula-mewa”, metal-recZ”, and silver ” is vah^titsy* 
metal-wAtfe” or simply “ vula”, thus showing that the earlier ap- 
plication of the term was to silver.” The Malagasy word for 
moon” fula-na, viila, involves the same root, and carries us back 
to its primitive meaning white”. The current term for white,” 
futsy, is the Agau fuchi. In African languages the root occum in 
terms for ^^gold,” as well as for silver” and ^^iron,” warka, wirka 
Agau, Woratta &c., war^ Tigre, baru-bera Shankala, wura 
Yoruba (the Malagasy- Asonesian form). In other languages also 
the moon has derived its name, or one of its names, from its being 
white,” bright” &c. The anc. Tamil name is pirce, one of 
the Telugu names is za-billi and the Male is hilpe, all following the 
Karnataka form of the root (bile white ” Karn,). The Male 
name for sun”, ber, and the Kol names for star” epil, fpil have 
the same root, while the Uraon bin/ia, Male hlndeke, Tamil redu- 
plicated vin-rain, van-min, Toda pone-min Malayalam raingaw/in;, 
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Kara, mlnw are but further variations^ similar to those which the 
root has in the Horth Gangetie languages^ mil "silver"* Milch. 
The. Sanskrit ehand and Makyu-Polynesian ska are applied in 
the same way^ the former being "silver*" and " moon”^ and tie- 
latter " wMte'% " radiant’", " moon."" 

From the preservation of the root with its primary meaning and 
its reappearance in the Braviro-Australian family in various 
names and in various forms, it must be considered as belonging to 
the glossarial basis of the family and having its closet archaic 
affinity with the Ugrian wal, wel which in Dravirian are best 
represented by the forms val, bal 5 vel, pel &c» Some of the rarer 
Semitico- African metalic terms have the same broad archaic forms 
and they are also Kamschatkan. The i forms are variations of 
those in e, and their prevalence both in Dravirian and Semitic 
appears to show a secondary and direct connection. The Dravi- 
rian terms for "silver"" are applications of the native root for 
" white Were the Semitic derivatives from the Dravirian ? 

White veliya Tam. anc. 


velu^^a 

„ mod., MaL 

lie]pam 

Tuda. 

bile 

Kara. 

hWige 

n 

v2L[tutta 

MaL (double postf.) 

hdXtad 

Kurgi 

bollawe 

Tuluv. 

phukw 

Gond 

punc^t 

Kol 

puncia 

n 

punfa 


panc?rt4 

TJraon 

pan^wro 

Male 

balih 

Kasia 

^nabulau 

Pagai 

habilim 

Kabayan 

buran 

Solor 

fuliik 

Koti 

wilban 

Sydney (comp. Toda pelpam) 

pila 

Hindi 
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Fin 

weUes 

99 

abyalk 

Arabic 

fari 

Hausa 

velic^cMm 

Tam. mod., Mai 

oil 

,, mod. 

pelck 

Tod. 

reluturu 

Telug. 

hehku 

Karn. 

berac^i 

Qond 

billi 

UraoE 

aveli 

Male 

Tvaral 

Dhimal 

war 

Manipuri D. 

Jfom hilpe 

Male 

pirn 

Tam. anc. 

banai 

Kasia 

Star epH 

Kol 

tpil 

99 

binAa 

Uraon 

Vmdehe 

Male 

Sun ber 

Male 

Fire benkz 

Karn. 

Moon berra 

Danak. 

ViQxhe 

Tigre, Galla 

fylein 

Felup 

vulana 

Malag. Ason. 

vula 

Ason. 

bula, biilan 

99 

Shy vin 

Tam. anc* 

vanaw 

„ mod. 

manam 

Mai. 

minnu 

Telug. 

banu 

Karn. 

ban 

99 

pone 

Tod. 

wan 

Lungke 

thang«wan 

Khoib. 
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tang»ban 

Kapwi 

fa 

Lau 

wono' 

Australian 

awan 

Sabimba, Samba wa cloud” 

Malay &c. 

wang 

Madura 

banaa 

Nias 

waog-hi 

Naga 

wan 

Lau 

ban 

n 

With these terms compare 

Dravirian and Seniitico-African 

words for silver’’, iron” and 

« gold”. 

Silver vili 

Tamil 

billi 

Mai. 

billili 

Xam. 

mil 

Milchanang 

mul 

„ Tiberkad 

amel 

Abor 

Iron mevkad 

Kol 

methd 

» 

medh 

V 

mexhan 

ff 

panna 

Uraon 

phalaw 

Kiraati, Magar, Chepang [Gond 
white”] 

per 

Changlo 

mpri 

Singpho 

maru 

Tangkhtt! 

mari 


purujf* 

UUnata 

wura-sesi 

Lobo 

wur-sasi 

Mairasi 

mnmu-mur 

Lobo 

mumu-moira 

Aru 

makga 

Sydney 

Silver filaiS 

Gara 


,, Mahrali 

fihMa 

Arabic 
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berwr 

Tigre 

bir 

Amharic 

biri 

Gaila 

biroa 

Agau 

^mira 


ber 

}f 

bersA 

Gafat 

birisii 

9f 

biro 

Gonga 

bira 

Woratta 

Iron barzal 

Hebrew 

bir 

Sanmali 

sibila 

Gaila 

hiYta 

Banak. 

hirto 

Gonga 

hereiuh 

Gafat 

herii 

99 

beroa 

Agau 

ba 

Egyptian 

vi 

Malagasy 

mafy 

99 

Gold mrka 

WBxha 

wevka 

Agau 

wari^ 

Tigre 

barubera 

Shangalla 

Iron hevesh 

Georgian 

ferrws 

Latin 

warat^c^ 

Kamschatkan 

walan^? 

Koriak 


This close connection between words for white’", silver’" 
and iron” raises the question, whether the South Bravirian term 
for iron” maj not come under the same category. The full 
form karumbon appears to be compound, and if bon be the root 
for white” and silver” (comp, the forms bol Tuluva, pun KoL 
white”) karm is the Bravirian word for black”, i. e. the com- 
pound is black-silver” or black-metaU” The Karnataka 
kabina has the slender form of the word for white and silver, with 
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kar contracted to ka, Kar-ba, irt«m-ba, irow-biii inn-mu are all 
contracted yarlations^ tbe root for silver’’ preserving tlie broad 
nortliern forms ba, bu, mu. The allied Haiisa term is formed in 
precisely the same mode. Ka-rofa, ka-rifa iron^ aze-rufay azu- 
rufa silver.”^ These terms are Scytbico-Iraniany; silver” rapa^ 
riipia Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi &c; white”, acclio Sindhi, asho 
Fgrian, hais Saiimali, batbi Galla, bt Egyptian, salsa, sai, sa 
Kliomeo, bowse Pelew, Pashtu has tbe Haasa combination asli- 
repe silver.” In Turkish it is found applied to ‘^gold,” asherafi. 
Siiaheli has a similar a form in rapia silver.” The guttural 
root for black” is Scythic, Iranian and African as well as 
Bravirian, e. g. kara Turkish, kala Sansk., kam Egyptian, ako 
Gonga. If the Hausa terra be of eastern origin, the full form 
was probably kara-rufa or kar-rafa. 

The Egyptian bt — of which the phonetic form is probably pre- 
served in the Galla hath! and the original in the Saumall hais — 
w'as the term for ^^siiver” as well as for white,” and the parent 
Ugrian root for ^^white” is also applied to ^^silver”, shia Wolga, 
osys, esys Perm, ezst Magyar (whence se Karen, hen Khyeng, 
son Mon). 

A common variation in the final consonant or definitive of the 
full form of the root, sys, brings us to our own English term which 
is an ancient Ugrian combination of the sibilant and of the almost 
universally diffused labial root, first examined above. Silver’’ 
is a similar compound to the Pashtu and Hausa term; ver is the 
E. Asian, Ugrian, Caucasian, Iranian, Semi tico- African and 
Bravirian ver, her, vel, wel &c; sii is one of the forms of the 
Ugrian sibilant term for white,” sirr, siri Samoiede, siro Japan, 
sai raw, sorw^r &c. Wog., shora Turkish, asido Abor, sudu Singhalese, 
sed Hindi. The combination itself is Ugrian, sermbire Samoide. 
(srebro Sclav., silber German, ziiver Dutch, silver English, silba 
Mo). The Japanese siro-kane has the same word for white^ 
prefixed to the Chinese word for silver (gan, gin &c). 

The secomkry appHcation of the sibilo-aspirate root to ” 

* Koelle gives asi-rub as tbe Kandin term for ‘‘goM” (Turkish). JVo other 
example occurs in his vocabularies. Wola, wuia, wula, oro, moro is a wide! v 
spread term corresponding with the Agau war. Another common term is dinar, 
zinaria, dsinalia See. It appeal^ to have been received from the Spaniards on the 
Xower Niger and thence spread to Mid- Africa (Hausa, Bomui&c.'^ 
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is HOW more common tlian tie primary one to silTer/’ — Chmese 
het, tiiat, tii, Anam hat, Arabic iadid, (ail close to tie Egyptian 
and Galla iatM, it, iais), Sanskrit ayas, Latin sbs, German eise^, 
Butci i]zer, Samoiede yese, Korea soi, any, Tibeto-TTltraindian 
ciya, sei, si, ciur, sur &o. &c.; Asonesian sua, isn, iaoj Tnngusian 
sello, selle, ziiila &c. 

Tie Dravirian terms for silver’* and “ iron ’ appear to be at 
least equally arciaic witi tie Semitico- African, and even witi tie 
Ugrian or proto-Scytiic. That for “ iron,” wiile IJgrian in tie 
ideologic basis and in tie separate roots, is native as a compound. 
Witi most of tie preceding words it claims for tie Dravirian- 
speaking race a civilisation of equal antiquity with tie Semitico- 
African and Iranian, and one wiici in its earlier form was probably 
brought from Middle Asia witi tie language itself. 


GOLD. 


Of tie Bravirian terms for gold, suvarna»» Telug. is Sanskrit 
(Ugrian siiortno Wolga,^ — tie shorter form sior, sor, son, sir, ser 
&c. is much more common in Ugrian, Iranian <&;c. Euskarian urwa, 
Latin aumm <fec) Ciinna Karnataka is an example of tie shorter 
form of the root, Silong sin. It is connected more closely with 
tie Sanskrit and Pali iirania, hirna, Pasitu sira-zar, Braiui zar, 
Ugrian sir«^, <fec. than witi the Indian sona. The Tamil pun, 
Malayalam punnu, is the root for “white”, “ silver” agaia, in tie 
Kol form. In Semitico-African and Malagasy-Asonesian tie 
root is also applied to “ gold ” as well as “ silver”. To tie Semi- 
tico- African and Bravirian terms previously given may now be 
added tie common Indonesian term for “gold” vula»«^, Ma^^ 
bukm, bulaw?^;?, bulau, hvlma, all similar to Indonesian forms of 
the same root applied to “moon”, silver ”, white.” 

As the most simple and methodical mode of exhibiting the 
short glossary and its affinities as a whole, I have thrown the 
numerals and the 60 miscellaneous words into two comparative 
vocabularies 5 1 giving under each word a separate place to every 


The root sor, sol, sou &c, is applied in Scythico-Iraniaii vocabularies to the 
**snn”aa wellas to “gold”. ^ A, ^ ^ ^ ..i. Aa 

t See Appendix to Chap. V (A and B). I have ventured to indicate the postfix 
by italicising it in most cases, but it is probable that I have sometimes confounded 
a particle with the root and more frequently marked as a postfix what is really a 
portion of a dissyllabic or polysyllabic root. To distinguish the roots accurately 
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root current for it in Ae Dravirian languages^ and under eacli 
root the Yarious forms it assumes, followed by an iiKiicalioii of 
the foreign affinities, so far as the vocabularies accessible to me 
have enabled me to trace them. In most cases these indications 
must be considered as suggestions rather than conclusions, mate- 
rials to aid research into the history of the several vocables and 
not such history itself. Where the same root is widely spread in 
foreign vocabularies the affinity pointed out may be safely adopted 
as a real historical one, although the complex relalioosliip may 
remain obscure, and in many cases may belong to the primary 
monosyllabic stage of the language. Where the pai-iicular form of 
the Dmvirian vocable — in root elements, or in these and the 
attached definitive or definitives, — is found in another vocabulary, 
a comparatively close and direct connection is indicated. A 
double identity in root and definitive, in the structure of the 
compound, and in that phonetic form which is so liable to change, 
— can only be accounted for, in general, by referiing the vocables 
to one diffusive vocabulary, or to a common mother formation. 
Many of the affinities noted must — from the absence of cumulative 
or corroborative indications — be considered, for the present, as 
merely phonetic. Further research will raise them to a glossarial 
or historical rank, or discard them as fortuitous. Although they 
possess no recognizable value in the present paper, I have not 
considered it right to omit them, because data accessible to others, or 
which may be hereafter published, may prove them to be real. 

In the more exact consideration of the historical affinities 
which forms the text of this chapter I have used the Appendix 
as a body of suggestions only, and have not thought It worth 
while to point out in detail where my present inferences differ 
from those indicated in the vocabularies, which were compiled 
long ago."* 

in all caa^ would require an intimate knowledge of tke Bravirian languages and 
a Ml companson of tneir vocabularies with all the others in the Old Wond at least. 

• Considerable Ume has also elapsed since they were printed, and the additional 
materials now available, the increased facility and certainty with which a more 
intimate acquaintance with the structure of different families and a longer practice 
in the collation of vocabularies enables me to distinguish roots from prefixes, post- 
fixes and infixes, and the numerous imperfections I now find, would dispose me to 
cancel the whole series, if there was any prospect of finding time to compile th«m 
anew.'' ■ ■ 
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APPESTBI-X TO CHAP. T. OP PAET 11. 

A. 

COMPARATITE VOCABULARY OF THE NXiaiERALS OF THE BRATIMA# 

FOBBfATIOH. 

One. 

Onru Tam. ; onna, wuxmu M., on/^ Tul., Tud.5 undfi Gond., 
Uraoii; 01% ondong Male. (Root, on), 

■h, Tel. vokati, Tod. vodda. 

On &c. is a very arcliaic Asiatic particle, and current in many lan- 
guages as a dednitive or article and unit. It is chiefly prevalent at the 
western and eastern extremities oi the Old World. 'Europe : — en, oino, 
vrena, one (wan). Africa : — uan Berber, yean i^hillah, wani Fetu, na 
Jbo, na-^a Kaslma, inni-/;e Diinakil and Amharic, ^dde Tigre, in^e 
K.aflr. N:E. Ami : — Samoide ni^;/, Koriak oncw &c., Kamch Aoni (Afr, 
akuu &c.) ft has also ma <• its way into ArtmAca^ being fouudin ^orae 
of the ?^ioiix and Californian languages i-wan-cAe, yon-^ai, WA^vgu 
&«., Aenui San Raph. (Kamch). In ihe Mongfal ni-ge, ni is probably 
a ptef. (but comp. Daiiakil inni-///?). The Tungusian and Samoide 
uoiun, oni kd. may be related to on, but it is more probable that they are 
connected witli the labial deflniti?e. To the east and south of the Dra- 
virian reuion it is found in the Lau nung, ning, (also a demonstrative), 
eng, and in several Asonesiun languages. 

The exceptional Telugu vokad, Tod. vodda, is a rare but widely 
scattered combination of two common numeral and de'iidte elements 
(Comp, afok Tiimbuktu ; veike, veitUgrian; fito Japan 5 woto Kaili 
(Celebes), motu, wakaZ Australia.) 

Ttvo. 

Ifmdii Tam ; ranefu MaL; jeda Tod. (root elided) ; yemdu, ranc?M, 
erac? Till.; evtxdu Kar.^ ren<u 7 /, yerarfw, Tel.; rmu, Gond ; e-no-tan, 
Urao ; (/ra^, Brahui). The root is evidently ra, er, ir^ with or without a 
p eflxed vowel, 7?,c;? b<^in<r an euphonic augment of the definitive postf. 
This definitive (varied by the change of the consonant to d, n 6 fc) is 
one of the most prevalent terms for 2 in Asia and Europe (Iranian). In 
N. Asia it is rare, but t is an element in Mongo], Tungusian and Koriak 
terms. Jr, identical with the Dravirian, is the North ( hinese term# 
In the original Iranian, d is combined with a labial definitive, and th© 
iew E African terms are evidently of Iranian origin (Danakil, Galla, 
Malagasi and its numerous Asonesian derivatives). The Georgian yeru, 
ori, s/riri “two” probably presents the original of the N. Asiatic 
and Dravirian tei ms, because it is regularly formed from 1 , to wMcbi 
irideed the ru, ri &c properly belongs. The form in one ” or, is still 
closer to the Dravirian, or being nn inversion of rn. 

Three. 

Munru Tam.; mminar^ mmia Mai.; min, rmdu^ Tod.; mii/i Tal.| 
snurtiKar.; mudzA Tel.; muwwGond; ma-no-^i2m Uraon; (musi^ Bra-* 
hui. Comp, mu/i Tul). (Root, 7uw.) 

This numeral (the labial dot. nm, wa^ ha, va ^e.) is not Iranian or S©** 
pitic. But it is Caucasian, N* Asiatic, and Alricain Cane, mi (coinhitt« 
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€d. witli s. of 2). ; UgrIaE Im, rm (combined with k of 2); Japan mt 
(iincooibined). It Is mt found in he other N. and N E, Asiatic sys-^- 
tem ^5 and it is rare in America (Catawbas na-^mmi-’da, Sahaf>tiii 
Shoshoni manu-tbit'?, Sioox dialects /ais-mena, km-b i.ah, It 

has also spread into Alrjea, where it is combiaed with other particles as 
Id Oaiic* 4 Ogr.^ but it Is not prevalent. 

F(‘Ur. 

nafe Tam ; nala Mah, nonk Tad., naitt Tal.y nnlku Kar.j 
ndugu Tehy nslu Goad. (Eoot probably na^ and gu^ ku a second de£ 
postfix.) 

This term is not Iranian or Semitic, (but ar is an element in ihe Sem. 4) 
One of the Caucasian terms approaches to it, (Les. ian). Bui 

the clearest and most num*^roUvS affinities are Ogrian and Af rican, f/gn 
nlla &c., Afr, na, no, ni, nani&% (Mandingo &:c.), ne-ool (dullom), tnaa 
(Moko), mani (Kosah) &c. From the distribution of the ter,ri in Africa 
and Asia, and the mode in which the elements are interwoven into some 
of the African systems, it is probable that m &c. was the radix of a bi- 
nary system belonging to a formation that predominated in H. W, Asia 
prior to the epochs of the diffusion of the Caucasian, the Semitic and the 
Iranian. It does not appear to have made much progress to the East- 
ward, as it is not found in the existing E- Asiatic an i the adjacent 
]N. American languages. In the latter is a frequent initial, but it is 
merely definitive, being found in 3 and other numbers. 

If the root is na, and la, lu is the poss postf., the final guy ku, k must 
be a supera Ided definitive.. Double and even treble definitive postfixes 
or prefixes are not infrequent in the agglomerative formations of Asia, 
Europe, Africa, Asonesia and America, and the Dravirlan vocabularies 
supply instances. The combination of la and git may therefor be parelf 
Eravirian in its origin. Git, ku, ^c. is a common definitive final in 
some of the Caucasian languages, and others which do not use it have im- 
ported it as a substantive portion of numerals which tiu»y have borrowed 
from the former. The Georgian es-gu, 1, is an instancp, the proper 
Georgian unit being ar, with or without thi. The Caucasian affinities of 
the Dravirian numerals raise the suspicion that the final gu of the latter 
bad a similar Lesgian originv The parent system was doubtless formed 
in S. W. Asia, the great focus of all the Asian, European and African nu- 
meral systems; and the present Caucasian numerals are probably them- 
selves derivative from some archaic formation that was not confined to 
Caucasus and did not originate there, for the plain of the Euphrates, and 
not Its head basin or the vaHies beyond, is iiikely to have been the earli® 
est seat of civilisation in this region* 

Five. 

AlndUf Qigut mchu, Tam., an/a, nnehu Mai., yaif, jnjgkim Tod., aylj 2 % 
TuL, ayida, eida Kar,, ayida Tel., mijhan Gond. (Boot uin or an pro* 
bably, but possibly au/, awA). 

This is a peculiar terra, if the root is aln, or ai, it appears to be a 
mere flexion of na. 4. l^anj8(C, be the root, thf only affinities I can 
discover «re the Caucasian inshtu, itself an inflected combination ot defi- 
nitives, and the Iranian pandim 4^^ with the connected words signify- 
ing (e. g. gash, easy, Ugrian ; du, tm, chu, sesu, C hiof se, Ultraind* 

Ind; hmta, seste, hath, Iran.) If the numeral was not derived from 

Gaue^ or Iran,^ but was a direct modification of a word for th^ 
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fiearest term is tlie Tutigiisiaii hanya^ tlie ancient prevalence of wliich 
attested by tie European Jmnd. 

Six. 

Afu, Tam., Kar., TeL, am Mai. orrTod., Tul. Gond. (Roit a pro-® 
fcably, iz-ru, but perhaps «r.‘) 

From 5 a new series of simple definitive terms appears to commence* 
In this respect the Dravirian system is very rema* kable, the allied 
Asiatic and African systems forming the higher numbers by infleLting 
or combining the lower, adding them to 5, or subtriciing them Jrom 
10. I cannot but suspect that the Dravirian terms are really disguised 
inflexions of the lower ones. If this is the case aru mast be referred to 
tray em, % an<! be considered as a remnant of an original binary system 
(2, 4, 6, 8), a conjecture countenanced by the great prevalence of such 
a system in the Old World, and the frequent formation of 6 irom 4 or 2® 

Seven: 

'%zhy ^zlm Tam,, t%Uy y^zlia Ma!., yeZ^, el Tul, yo Tod,, du, yelu Kar.y 
tdu Tel , yenUy yetu gend. If a is the root of fi, e is the root of 7 die, im 
and zhu being the def. or poss, postf. The Tamil srA, (Frenchy) I in 
the other languages. At present I am inelined to consider e as a flexion of 
Ui or end'll of a-rw. 

Eighth 

Tam,, ^tta^ Mai. yesfflf, Tod., ename, Tul , enfzi, yenfw Kar.„ 
Tel. The root appears to be my eU joined in flonp> of the terms, if 
not in all, lo another particle. 1 incline to consider the term as formed from 
2, 10, by agglutination, a common mode of forming 8 in allied, Asiatic lan- 
guages (Ugrian &c.) If this is the case, en, ef, represents 2 (erd^ ren, yed oj 
®n) and the definitive finals represent 10, by vocalic reflection or harmony. 
Ear. 8 10 pa*i?M; Tel. 8cni*rai-<?i, 10 padi; Mai. 8 ejfa, 10 pa- 

tta The imi and ame of Tclugu and Tuluva may signify “ short of,” 

less”, or some other term indicating that the number is 2 short of 10, or 
they may merely be the ba of 10 transformed by the phonetic action of the 
adjacent sounds. Thus in the highly harmonic Tel. Z-om-midi 10. maj 
have been i-on-bidi, jf-om-hidi^ and then more euphonicaliy Uom-midi 

Nine. 

On-hadii, on-ba^iidu Tam., om-bada Mai,, omm-bo Tul, 

Tod., om-bfaa^ifM Kar , U Tel. 

These words are 1. 10, I «. 1 short of TO. The Telugti and Tuluva 
prefix and infix a deinitive in om 1. (m modified by b) Tb® Telugii 
lerm is formed like that for 8, and as om is unequivocally 1, it strongly 
confirms the opinion that 8 is formed from 2. 

Ten. 

Vuta, om^p^kudu (“ one. ten”) Tara., ptiia Mai, Tod., paffti 
T«I., pa«% ho^^ti Ear., pad® Tel 

The root is evidently pa, the poss. postf, changing in Telugu to di, tht 
pr®nomiaal form of its poss, postf.' Vf fth or without the postf , it is a corn*, 
inoD N. Asiatic and African term. Af. pu, fuy orm^ amOy JutyJuk mekt 
(Coptic) j Saraciede htt, loi, (OopUc,) 
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B. 

C0MFAEATIVB TOCABHiARY OF MISCEBBAKEOHS WORDS OF THX 

DHATIRIAN FOBMATIOWT. 

1 * Air* 

leal, A, Tam., ^all, ghall; k&ita, k&itu, kofi, Tam. Mai. Tod If tlis 
ks gj of the first term is prefixual and ii, la, tlie root, it is idi-mticai wife 
the Irawadi, Ii &c., Karen ihi, Burm le, Ynnia a Ii, Ihl &e , which 
is also Seythic and Semitic. The other postfix tu. to, ^ Is also a root tor 
— Gonrt,bariba (PL) lia; Male, Afee, teplie ; Uraon 
ka, (Comp. A.'‘Onesian SfC,^ Fin, at^ Armen, ot ^e*) There cotikl 

not well be a more striking instance of the extreme caution requirf’d In 
comparing monosyllabic roots. At first sight the Dravirian gal!^ Ml 
and the Yuma lali ap| ear to be identical, and even the rejection of the 
Yuma prefix ka leaves ample room to contend that the root U is at once 
Ultraindian, Dravirian and Scjthico-Semitic. I think, it is dear, however 
feat Ii I, iu SfC *3 are the ordinary Dravirian postfixes and that ka^ ga 
common to the two terms, both of which are found in Tamil (l:flrA, 
Mttii Mod.), is the Dravirian root. As t and k are frequently inter** 
changed it is probably identical with the Vindyan dental form, — Male, 
jfajkfie, fapbv j Uraon, ^^«ka : Gond bariba ita. Beyond India the dental 
form is common as a term for ^ Air” or MTod^’ and the guttural verj 
rare. Polynesion Tdaryang fiu; Mille Tobig’ii/um, which may 
be the dental with a definitive prefix, or direct derivatives irom the Dra- 
virian kaf^u. It is the most common Scythic root, at, uta, wety wota 
Wogul. hut, in general, it tak^’S a postfix e. g utlun Chiik odda;^ Tung, 
io\ tyik tuaViUe.y I; grian, Turkish, with which Comp, fee Afri^'an 
dolah, Darfur. The same root reappears in the Armenian ot, Sanskrit 
vfitta, atma, Zend watem, Bengali hatm^ Lat Persian, Hind, 

had^ Asonesian ^adi (Sabimba^. In Malay bait is applied to the 
spirit of a person or animal that has been killed, and which, it is 8U| >posed, 
will take vengeance on the slayer it a charm is not used to lay it (See a 
charm used by elephant killers ; Journ. Ind Arch I. 316.) In Malay 
badai Is a gust of wind ; Kagayan padak ; Australian padru (Bathurst) 
(Sansk, badra), Binuabadara, Malay &:c. udara. I'he Nicobarlututis 

? robably the same root with the prefix ku, and in fee Malagas! rivotra, 
nd< •nesian ribut &c. storm,” “ hurricane”, it appears to be com- 
bined with another wide spread root for air”, wind” (r», % 
above referred to.) Tna only guttural foims I find are Australian 
kira, kirrar; New Huinca, giriks ; WoloIF quelo j Fin gai-so j Japan 
&c., kase; Mongol kei; Mon kiaj Nega tikhe, 

h. ^larit Kar. A, This tesembles fee Ultraindian ferin (which see for 
the fo’-eign affi oiies), but it may ne the common Dra?, root #. whh the 
iniiial cofisonant elided, 

c. Telug, fitnayttm MaL 

Korea, paruw, par^^i ; Ugvian, bar^Jt/y, marwezb (WoJf.); bar^M, 

merya, mer^r &c.; Koriak. waikaWi. Bo*t» bar, Gar » bal, Dliraie- 
dian i ii is a common Asonesian root. From fee commutahility of I, f 
and d it is probably radically the same as bmi &c, 0). 

d. pavonam, weiwa, Telugo “ Wind” 

Kaohmm wav, Fashiu wah, Ntwar phai/ lade waba^ Ai&tralai wil% 
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^vepe; QiiilSmao! pe VO, 8oahi!i paipo, apipo, Galla Mibe, ^gfoawi Bauakil 
haha; Kofiak afaugm ; Semiiic haw« ; Kul hoyo, (see Uitr.) 

2 . Ant, 

a. iiraw, \mmlu, irim, (the root appears to be ri. m kt, tbe 

i» being a coromoo euphonic aogrtjenl before 5,) 

UlSraind. Jang, rang, wiling &c. Asonesian • — Bis. Jangam, sulura. 
Lamp serera. Sund. sirum. Am areram, Poi. lo, JoZo The same root is 
probab'y conrained in ihe Celebesian bin, bere. 

b Tel cbima, Tul pijin ; Gangetico-UIiraind. chijlcbimecbi &c. Hind, 
cbeomta® 

3 . Arrow. 

kaneiTam, A. 

Pasbaij, Sindhi, kan % Asam kanr, (See M. A.) | Koreng. tokyen* Anais 

ten. 

b. ambii, amba, ammu. 

This closely resembles the Mishmi. wpn &c., but the Ultraindiau root 
is pu, pun &c. and the Dravirian apparently am, if it is native. It appears^ 
however, to be E. African. Comp. Suabili mpamba, Makua iwpatnba, in 
which m, im are prefixual The root pamba is probably connecied ivtib the 
Ma’agasi uvana and its Asonesian citrivatives, and also with the Sanskrit 
bana. 

c. Tul. biru ( bow,” Kar. bilu, Tam, vi), Te), vil.ambu, Mai. velu.) 

Sansk. pilu. 

d* saraZu Kar. A. 

Although ancient it is Arian. Vindy. sark, char &c., Naga lasan, la^<z«, 
muy Kapui thati, Siam luk-so^z ; Sansk., Pali, liengaii, shara, saro, shac 
<&c.; Tungus. eer.dan, Kona sar.; Georg, isari. 

4 . Bird. 

jz, pul, pam’eZ, .parm, pull, 

Angami Nag. para j Audi purtie ; Hind, parinda, English, bird; Galla 
fifala te ; Malagwsi vorona; Asones. burong &c. Ihe ultimate monosyllabic 
root is doubtless the same as the Tibeto Ultraindian byu, bu, vo &c., .but 
there is apparently no direct connection between the Jailer and the Bra- 
wian. '1 be Z, r, ra is probably the definitive. 

h. paH, pt#«, h<J:e. 

Bengali pakhyi, Sansk pataka, Hind pakheru; Dapbla pata, Aka putah,, 
Abor petang, patang. Fin pitA-^, potA-a (Sansk. pata^-a). Asow.—Binua, 
pake, Lamp, puli, piatu (“ fowl”), Pasir ih. Tbe Indian and Indonesian form 
3 S probably pre-Arian, The root appears to be the same as in a. 

5 . Blood. 

a. cbora Mai, chore Kwrg. 

Tut'gus cliowa; Gang. Ultr. chi, chai, sai, asu &c.; Cite, sba, tcha, K.’ 
iK, of ah, 

b. f*'enr)«V, Tam, A.; kennire^ Kar. A.; kbens Ur.; kesw, Male ; (? Garo 
kan-ohai.) Su. si, cbai,.&c,, is the preceding Gangetico, UltriJindian root, 
and kan, ke &c. may be merely ihe Ultr. pref., Hind, khnri; Turk, kan, 
&c.| Fin kem ; Aino kim &c-; Asan.-^JNicoh, karaak. Austral, kuaws 
komora. 

c. notturK. netter Tebig. Tul.; nattttf Gond.j (? ]Lau lent, lut, 
^mn . — Sunda let, Trusan elod). 

4 nditam Tam. [Sansk. rudira]. 
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6 . Boat, 

a- pakarfa, pacla®«, para, vanji, [Bengali pansi] valaj*. I place thew 

terms together because they appear to contaia a common root, pa, aod it 
may be considered uncertain bow much of what follows it is merely de& 
Bitive; ka^da, da-vat n-ji, l-am appear to me to be double poslSxes of the 
ordinary kind. Probably two distinct terms, however originally formedj, 
have long prevailed, 1st, found in A. 'Pam» only, and, 2nd, the more 
prevalent vai Qtvm. Both have been carried to Asonesia,— avauk 
Pagaii pada-waka, Oeleb.i vaka, poki, Polynes; waogga Vitl ; veoao^ 
wenau Timor; bangka Balignini ; owang Magind,; wangkang Mai. to. 
The ladones. praha, prao, Pol. falaa, Viti velo, may be from the Dravirkn 
para or the Uitraindian plaang (Qurang plarfl) Pa, the ullimate root of 
the Dravirian terms, exists in the Mille, Tarawa and New Caledonia 
Car Nieob, afp., Goroatalo Nias 

b. doni, Kar. M. 

This name is widely spread along the coasts of the Indian Ocean and 
tJllramdia. ,‘—Saamali donie, donah ; Danakil deuniki. Sindhis, 

Bengali, dingi; Aiiam, ding; Chinese (Teo chew) ting sampan (canoe); 
Kol* dunga, deoga; Mnrmi, Newar, Magar, Sunwar, donga, donga; Aka 
Wang; Garo, reng; Naga, Manip. Kam„ surnng, rung, plaong &c,, 
3Mon Meng, Won &c. Iso., Asonesia, — tina Samba, Solor, tidong Kis, (ti« 
long Mikir), The slender form ding, ting, has spread along * he coasts. The 
broad form dung, dong, rung &e, appears to have a distinct history. In 
the Gangetic valley the Bengali dingi has superseded the ancient West 
Uitraindian dunga, dongaj still preserved la the Himalayas and Tindyas, 

7 . Bone. 

enpu, ehmbUf ella, eltsme^ elmUj eln» 

Tibeto-Ultraind. ruba, along, rang, arn, aro. Asm — loh, blor, &e;, 
Semitic alam, alot^ ailathir; Galialafa; Pashm ainkei; JLesgbXoot rat 
3re» lu. 

8 . Buffaloe. 

a, karan, kara, kem. Tam. A„ Kol. 

Kambojan kar-bu, kra-bo, Chong, fca pao, Ka, kar^pn ; Indonei?,, karbai; 
karabao, kabu &c. The same root is probably found in gtmr, gor^ and the 
Beng. and Hind, name of the wild hnlbdoe, araa, appears to be a coiilrac®. 
lion of the Bravirian karan, 

I. ern^a, enumK, erme li;c. 

Ult raind, le, reb, loi. The root ie a cemmoa one at applied to the 
Scythic, Tibetan, African. 

t. Caf. 

pusel, Tamil A. epnchcha, Mai, paobche Tuta?., pisi Kol, 

pnsi, Pashtu, Sindhi, pasha Kashgar; Milchanaoar pishi; Kapwi pishijJ 
pisbik, 5 Fin misak, matska &c., Mong. michoi; cppg, 

Jopisa; il^an.^pDsa, Born., Phil; Semitic, his ; English, puss. The 
posliixed root is probably the Egyptian chat, shai, preserved unaltortd In 
the Mongol mi-choi, Naga mo-chi, Bodo moii. . The other root mi, ph p»» 
IS also common. lathe Tibetan simi the position of the two roots M 
ireversed, . , 

k heko, bika Kar., probably the root hi, be (see a) with the postf hsm 

BSlini? 4m.^bika, lutoa. Tie Beion itm m Brafim^ 
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10. Cow^ 

€■ aw, Tel. Kar., a,Tam. A. 

The root, a, is probably archaically connected with the Tibeto.Ullrain* 
diao ba. wa &c. (which see}, but it may be connected with the Lesgi a ka^ 
a- ta, a. I, (see cl) 

h* peiam, Paw, paww, hawy« payyaj Singhal lesi The 
lllliraate root is probably pa, pe, ve 

T. CJ. ha.pha, wake , as in a. Comp* Himalayan, pit, Mh hiU hi-, 
Bbimal piai Karen joAi, Khurai Mi (buffaioe). But the Braviriao. 
Himalayan forms, from their possession of the final dental or sibilant, con„ 
nect themselves directly not with the Tibeto-UUraindian but with the 
Seyihico Iranian mes, misye, nius, waneb &c., (Ugfian); raaihalaf ; 
Tongus; bos itann; maas Kosah &e The Chepinir, Bode, Garo and 
Naga terms are more purely JScythic than the South Ir-dian, — moshya Ch., 
snashu, mushu, Bod., mashu Garo, masi Naga. The same root is a 
common one for bufiTaloe, 

<?. tanma Tuda 

(Perhaps tan has been adopted from peiam Ult. tom Kapni, otom Ma- 
lam.) 

d, akalz^ Kar. 

Cauc. aka, ata (Lesf i). Probably is connected with a, and c. and both 
with the Vindyan udu &c. 

11 . Crmv. 

Kaka, kaki, kagi, kak &c. Uraon khakha, Malekake. 

Magar kag, Singpho kokfaa. This reduplicated form is perhaps connected 
with the Tibetan khata, but it is one of the most widely spread imitative 
words. Kha, ka occurs alone and with a second root or postfix w, wa in 
Kol and Gond (kaw, kawa, ka/iw), in rhe Himalayas (kahioa Kir., abiw 
Limb., kaioct Murm, ku New.) Anam konkwa. In Kumi wa occurs alone 
In Asonesian the Dravirian reduplicated form is common, kaka, gaga, gagak 
Isc* 

12 Day. 

c pagal,pagi7 &c , Gond pafi; Sun,” paka-lon. 

Lesgi bigula, “Sun*’ bak; Aso».— Australian baga, baga‘rm "sun” ; IndoJ 
Bcsian pagi &c. “morning ” 

h. el A. Tam, ullah, Uraon ; 

Milch, lai ; Korea, lai ; Konak, olo ; Ami. or, Iran, eiere, uras, hari &c., 
Ason, — ulab, aiu, ira, &c. &c. Indon ; la, ra Pol. 

13 . Dog. 

«e. nayi, naya ; Toda noi, Gond. nai; Alale allay ; Ur. alia. 

Nayi, allay, &c. appear to be contractions of the full ancient Indian 
form preserved in the Himalayas and Ultraindia,— nangi, nagi, Murmi, 
nagyu Gurung, neko Mishmi; and its antiquity is proved by its being 
found in Australian, nagi, nago, as well as in Savo, ngaka. It Is Upper 
Asian, and the terms prevalent there, 1 k'^ the Himalayan, leave it uncer- 
tain wheiher the root is nak &o- orka &c. As jia is a Scythic and 
Himalayo-Ultraindian prefix, and kui &c* is very prevalent in Ghi» 
neae, Tibetan, Himalayan, Ultraindian and Asonesian vocabularies, it 
is probable that ka &c. is a distinct root, whether he merely pre- 
fixml ora root also. All three occur in Upper Asia,— inu, in, Aino.a 

lapau 5 kai Koress nokoi Mongd koi, choi| Lesgii Djui, aeaaki# nenakia 
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&e. Taoc^iis. The Anonpshn. Ira., all, ali (ludones. Aiist. ?o!.) appear 

he contraetionfl of kuli &c. 

h. kakka Teloff. 

fCnkkiir, kotta &c., Beitff. Hind, Sindh, bat the term is fotind In Indn,, 
Jiesia, kokOj kiro, gida ; in .Anstralia, kota, and New Zealand; and it if 
also Koriak and African. The root kui is still more widelj spread, 

14. Ear. 

«. mm, chet?l, IceSi. kemi kiai, kam. knda; Gonrl. k&m (Todava, lca«.) 

If is fiotibtfu! whether se, che is a distinct root, or roerelj a mocdlira.. 
tion of ke, as appears most probable. If it , is a separate root, it may be 
CO finer ted \vitli the Tibetan sa. Tlie euttnral is found in Bodo kfio^a 
I>cor. Ch. yfika, Ultraif.dlan wflka, nakor* unless these are derivaJives 
from the Sanskrit karna. [In Telingra karricm] Hind, kao, with which the 
Drav. is remotely connected. The root is widely diffused. Barakl goi.® 
other Afghanistan vocabularies kan, kad, khad (Hind ); Fin, Samoiede, 
iro, ko, kMo &o Korea kui; Tungus, kunya; Samoid, kuiro; Turk, kn*. 
M &:c.; Yenesei, &c.; J/wa,— gora, guru Galla The prevalent 

Ausfralian kora, kure. guri, appears to be connected with the African ra.. 
ther than with the Dravirian form, bat as la^ra ^c. is a common postf. 
in the Australian as in the Dravirian formation, the root may be of Dra« 
virlan origin. The Georg, kuri is close to it. 

15. Earth. 

or. nilfljji, ne1a, nelnw. 

The Ultraindian ali, le» 1ai» may be connected with this root. Th© 
Khamti and Tai-lang nin is near it. The New Guinea ena, Polyaes« 
one, may be derivativf'S. The root is common,— I'lbei an, Tmigusiaa 
aa; Cbnkchi nana ; Egy tian an ; Midi-African eneah &c. 

h. pndaw, pcdat?* ; pnloua Singbal- 

Lepcfaa piiai; bntat Brnd • hutang Kis.j bndjor Austral. 

16. Egg. 

&.* slnei Tam. A.; 

Y^^nes, ahulei, Sf moied. sarnn, heny ; Tark. simaf, semtirsf^a; Moig, 
©bara &:c,; Cbin. cb’hun; Cane. bono. 
inattpi^ mntta* motto, maksbe. 

Bitnang makn. If he root is mut wa, as isprcibable, ills coimectei 
with lb© Mon-An. |?i«,jpttwy ^ 0 . (which see). 

e* guddu, 

d. latti, totti 

17. Elephant. 

m, koliru ; ane, ana. an, SinebaL alia. 

Dbim. nam i Eamb., Ea kanai ; Bnrm. ane^ m» Indon. 

fiya. 

18. Ege. 

nattum A. Tam. [prob. from Sanskrit"}. 

Kamtb. eletb : Konak^llet, fuJat, &:c,, Sansk. n«tr«i!», Pall, netrtj 
African , — Tarn, nget, Danak. enti, inte, Malagas inte Indonei, 

inte, intei, Indon. nibat, lihat ‘^see/* Biint [•>©© T, IJ. 

md Mon.-An.] 

k kan, koi, kinnii, &C .5 Goad., kank, Male kane, lJrao.4hii. lr«« 
bai. kan. 

Chin, gti I Talk, kaiis^ $ muhii 
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19 - Father^ 

m, mieu tsPcZ^, 

M. A.— Kamb. ta, Aaam tbei | Turk eta, atai &c*; Chuk. olta; J®p« 
lilb Urg atta, toata &c.| Iranian Cauc. atta, tata, dady, dad &c.; Afru 
£?fl 32 ,-«Mak. tele* atiti (Jap,) E^jypt atf., {atai chief). Asm — Indon. taia® 
nup tatai, eitba* (tua ‘‘chieP &c. is a modification of the wme luot}* 

appa, Kol. flpUDiJf. 

Hiroal.— Ultr. appa, nhu, abo* &c. Tib. pha, apa j Mon apa kt | Ko- 
rlak aps ; The root pa* ba* kc, is almost noiversai. 

e. amme, 

TuBgm. ami kc.; Cauc. emen, ima; Georg, mama,, (Drav, 
mama, mu The root ma &c. is common^ but genet ally applied to 
ther” 

d. acheham, 

Sam. esem, cse; Jap. tsi; Ugr. isi &C.5 Turk, osio, Mang. eze^e; 
Ghara uis [see Mon. An.] 

e, eyyo» This term is perhaps a softening ol d,, but there are simi« 
lar Asiatic and Asonesian roots, — aya, ayu kc, 

20 . Fite. 

a, azhol. 

A, Sam. fihu, siu &c.| Turk, oth, ot &c.: Cauc. za, fac, «iza, «2Z8 &C4 
Oset. sing, Pers. serg; Georg. zezchZf. Hind, atash, sLuala; btiniiicj 
asat, isat Scc>; Asones : — Sim. us., Komr. husok. 

b mrupu, nirpe, nippu. 

Arabic, nar; (Kashm. Hind., mar.) 

c, tiyya, tu- 

Turk ut &c.; Ugr. to* tui 5 Tangos, toh, tua 5 . 450 »:— Indon. tui# 
tauo (Phi) ;) uta, ‘‘heal” New Guinea; uda, New Oaiedonia. (see a.) 

d. beniti. 

Singpho, Nag. Gar. van, ver, wal; AsmeSs — Pa^ai vange. 

€. kechchu; Good. kis. Male chiche, Ur. chik. 

Yenes. khott; Turk, “beat,” kus, kos, knsu,; Asones. — Pol. kasa. 

/. Kol aingil, sengel, (“Sun”, “Day” sinyi. See c. sing, seng,) 

21 . Fisk. 

®. puzhal (I hsn. maisya, pisds, msch.Jish ^c. Circ. psis; but Ihi 
Dra?. root is probably ) 

h min, minu, Gondi, Male snin, (Sansk.) Ghong mel- 

€. chfjoa. 

Sam, chaZe; Yenes. ise; Ugr, aen, &c.; Cauc, chua,p*>is, heioro, cba« 
re kc»i Arm. tzo^a, Semitico^Atfriean, — osa, c»a, said ; Malagas! kazsB* 
adsm — Indon. ii&, assn, tsi, isda &c. (Africo.iSem., Maiagasr.) 

22 . Fiewer. 

a. aJar A T«m. (? G. U.) 

b* pu, pwa, paw, huw; Male pup. Ur. pbop. Kol. huba, baba, bowb« 

G. U. Senw, pb», Limb- p bong, Kar. bungwai; Ultr. pun, pu &c- 
Cbin. fa, we; Semitic pol, ful &c , ^/rfean wab, pan &c., Malagasi 
f ongs ?ana &c. ( 4 som. ?ona, bonga &c.) 

23 . Foot. 

kazb«l A. Tam., kata KoL 

Kas. kajatj Karen kha, kbo^^du, Tangk. izkbo, nike, Komi nkok, 
dauCi kok^ kog. kaak i Q^. kaoh| Georg- kuoh^.%lj Lasi, kass^ 
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kudieAe, kus^a; Afghanistaa,— khu Deer.; Asoft.-Indon. fcasa, kaja,. 

feicha <kc. 

h. mil. orif liajji, bejje. 

Abor, //le; Cauc,. lirico -Asonesia tina^ dina, tam &c. set 

Mull. An.) 

e. kai ; Gondi kaU', key. 

Tib, kaiigj Kasiiia, kor, kwar, Hind, got ^-Ason.-kokoT (Batan.) 

24 . Goat. 

ft. Tellei, 

If tlie root i.s ve, va, if. is connected with tlie Ultraiodian be., ft &c. 
CEg yptiao and AiHcaii ha) which has .spread into Imlooeaia. The im-o 
, nieuiate affiuirii^s are African, — feel Amharsi, Ipiiri Makua, iTObuhrl 
Kosah, /f//viri Malagas!, dwhila Danakil, nvareh Yor -ba &c. But the 
root is a Caucasian and iranian onefor ‘‘sheep”, i aucasian me!l, 
betl; Bengali inora, bhera, Hind, bher bhera Sanak. Indonesian biri, 

b. nicku (see « ?) 

c. t d}f, iida, ndr; Uraon era* This is one of the roots for “cow^T 
d kuri; Male kre. 

Hltraiiidiaa mikreh. mokre Tangk,; probably derived from the Hind® 
hukri. 

25 . Hair. 

a. kirzhy/, A. Tam., kudale«. 

Caiic kotli ; Tib. kra, Singp kara. 

i. imiyir, mir, tala-mudi (faia is “head”) j (Hind, mar) 

Korea inuri ; Austral. morL 

<7. ventrijka, 

d. onima ; 

Ost wanv..v; Georg, nere; Arm. law; Ason* — Austr. nran* 

e. tali Male (tuia, “head” Drav,^ 

26 . Hand. 

m, tol. 

Satn. wtal, ffdam ; Kamch. tono; Yenes. ton; Turk. «dem; Cano* 
taalo ; Afr. — tatiy. tano &c.; Ason. — tong, tung, tangan &c, 

b. k-'d, kayya, kayi, cheyi; Gond. kai^, Ur. Makhah. 

N. Tangkui akhuiy kui^, Bodo khai> Khuini oikhu ; (Mon,, Anam, tii^ 
Kamb deih ) 

N- Asiatic, ‘^cv tide, Cauc, Iranian, Ultraindiaa IfC. kata, kal, k«v 
kak, kuik, kua, &g, 

27 . Head. 

m. i^enni:.. 

Malagas, saino ; Sansk, shira,. Cauc. sh^a. 

I. taiei, tala, tale, tare; Gond. talla. 

Magar mi tain, Kir. tang ; Malagas! tale ; Kotuma thia ; I*asi. ti® 

€* niaiide, mudd (Hind.) 

‘2S. Hog. 

m* kezhflfrA. T.; Male, Ur. kis. 

Circ AashM, ^efao, (root choa, cho, cha, kha, ka, chuj7^ im; '0»» 
Fers. chui^, Arm. cho^); Maiagasi kisoa; Mong, kachai; Semitic 
Mianzir ; Breton guis ; — kuis (Batan.) 

b panri, panni. pandi, handi,,panji, poti; Gond. paddl 
{ ? Feiup lime, Serakoli huie.) The l>ra?. root appears to he pa (w 
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iefug frequently inserted before d, r,j,) If so^ it is HimalayaB^ Ultra- 
intlian, African and Asoiiesian. 

i29. llorn* 

koduf komdu, ko»?5fl, IvObjw m, ku-^r. 

Suiiw. guro, Him.-Uitr kiing, gong &c., Chin, ka (ITItramd kan &c.;) 
Ugr. kek.'j ; Nemitico.-A rio. gnng. garong ; Iran, garn, cornu 
Lasi. akra, Gt org. nka; AAon.-S^umba kade. 

30 Horse* 

c. payim t. This term is confined to A. Tamil. It is probably con- 
aected with one of the wor-ls for ‘‘Cow,’' pey va Mai, Kurgl, 
b. kudim*, kudira, kiidure, kudaj'fi, kucire, 'kad<ar. 

Beiig. gbota, Pasliai yhoda, Dt er gt>d, Tirliai kurra ; Yenesei, kut, kus^ 
Icon; Ug. kon: Mini, kunde^ yuda; Bokhara ghunt; « ’aucas. kotu kooto 
(Audi); Jsoyi, — kuda. The oth^‘r Scythi<- torm of the roo‘ kon, is found 
in the Manipuri di^dect- — cha//o« Koreng, Maram, sagy;/, Champh. It 
corresponds with the 51 zjegi gaur, gour. Hind, ghora, Naga kor^, 
Ciianglo korto &c. [Welhli gorwfjdd.] 

3i. House, 

iWam, illu, ilia, arra; Gond ron, Ur. erpa, ICok ora, oa ; (Hirn-UItr.) 
Jap. ire; Iran, aiaya (Saii.sk.) aula (Latin) &c.; Afric.— arre Danak* 
llle Yorub. A.w??. — Sin tang hale, PoL liari, Hotnma ri (Lepclia li), 

b, manei, mane. (? Circ. wuna.-) 

c. Yida, uic^tf ; Male ava. 

32 Iron. 

a» karumJoTt, irumbu, ztumha, inumu, 'kB.rba, (Him-Ultr. yogir, 
^(Zgarah, &c.) 

Cauc. ger. Afn — Hans karufa, karife, Sbangalla 5/^<7-kar; Iran, 
iron. The Drav, root appears to be run or ru, nu, with or without pre- 
IiNes and postfixes. P occurs in Samoide ur, Milchanang run, riiiuj (a 
nasal being Irequently postfixed in this language.) Hind. &c, loha, 
h, kabina, Karn panna Urao, (the bon of ka-i um-6on may be the 
same root.) Kol merhd, inerliad, inedh, marhan ; Lepcha panjiug; Georg, 
beresli; Afr . — Gaila sPuIa, Sauinali Mr, Danak. birtr, GaJia beret 
[Georg, beresit, Kol merhd.'l Amh berut, Malag. vi., Egypt ba; Iran, 
terms; Asm . — New Guinea puruti (E. Afr ); binaka Buton, bunjil 
Pamp., pungal Tobi. 

./Ljed^ 

«. adei, elei, ela. ele, ire, err, ela, Male atg«, Ur. atMa; Bodo lai 
llaram aiui (see Tib-Ultr.) 
b. aku, Gond nki. 

Chin, ge; Turk kaak ; Ugr. kor, kuar&c. Cauc, g'a, 

34, Light. 

a. oli A. Tam. {lb.) 

b. Ydiidiam, velut?«?7<, bela^«, pelcA ; Gond beracAt, Ur. billi, Mal« 
avell; Dhin ai ; Manip. D, war (seeG. U,/ 

c. bhaksha Tui 

35. Man. 

a* makaoa; gana#M, 

Lau kon, khun ; Ugr. watan, kaiam, kom ; Yukahiri, kunsM ; Cauc, 
jkonachoi; A/r.— Suahiii umake *‘husband"; vShangaila. gunya (Yukah.J; 
tane^ kanaka, kaachu; Ach. akam “husband. 
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alj alu; Ur. alky KoL Ijorro, Imrli, ho; Bfon iarii, I te, Ka Moe 
Barm. Ill ; Tark ir, iri, er, arini; TJgrmn ulma iilmo &c,; Cam, olo- 
clmn-chi; Arm. air; Germ, or; Jfr. — Bfak. alouaiia, Makgasi laM^ 
olotta^ Egyp, rumo &c. Asm. — Aastral kah, leh, iure ; Bora. are« 

36. Monkey. 

a kadiwmiy karnn/^Uf komnga, koti, kadag-^f, kodaw Bocio ^iokkara. 
Arabic kirtlii, Mabra garat; Afr» — goio. A.wn — IndoQ, kara^ kra, 
gere, kodeii, gadeb, kate, kita. 

h manga, mange ; Male miige, New. moko (Murm. mang &c. Hind* 
maimiin). 

Ason. — monyit, mona, amo, &c. 

37. Moon. 

€z. pirei A. Tam ; Male biiyjel. 

Bodo, nokba-bif ; Cane, ports, bars, bers ; Afr. — Gaik, Tigre %verhe, 
Banak. berra, Felup fylein, Malagas. Tolana ; Asoun — ¥ola, balaa &c. 

b. imgaly tingaiu 

Korea tal, Ug. tils^e, toles, Samoide diri 

c. nela. 

d. jsabilli (The root Bi7is «.) 

3s. Mother. 

€i» mrali 

Turk ini &c ; Tnngus, cnei &c.; Fin ene ; Cauc. ila, llli, ennip, ninn, 
nana, ana; E. Afnc. ina, unina, inani, Malag. nini; Asa/i.—ina, inde, 
inda, &c. &c. 

b. tayi, ay i (Father e.,) Male aya, Ur. ayo, KoL iyo, eang, engan^’ 
Xhop, Asam ai. 

€ ctmma, (Father c.) Tib. Him, 

d. appa, avva (Fattier Gond aval, 

Manip, apbii, avu, apwi. 

e. talli (Father a.) 

39. Mounfain. 

G. varei, tnalei, m^V, male panz^ ; Ko! burn, Ur. parla. 

Kir bbar ; Samoied bora, borr ; Fin ware, wuori ; Turk, uba ; Cauc« 
mebr ; Sansk. parva. 
b. kondi?, gudda, gudde, konom, kimnu. 

Miirnii kimg, gHuc', Newar gun, Gur. kwon &e.; Yenesel koBony, 
kar, kai; Turk, kirr, Pashtugar; Fin, gora, kurnk ; Saosk. giri 
Genrg koj, kitdei Fers. ku; Galia, gara; .Ason — ladon, 

ganoDg, &e, 

40. Mouth. 

m Tayi, vaya, bayi, payi ; Ur. bai. 

Uauc. bai, ba^pa ; E Afnca, affa, aof, af, ma, Malagas! Tava, vaTa ; 

iatal, baba, ¥ivi, ba &c (.Malag.) 
b. norti; fM^garnger; Manip mur, mor, mai) 

Bam. na!, an; Yuksli, Tungus aaya; Aaoa.— »gari, nganga, aitoi 
AnstrLngaa. 

4L Mosckito: 

u. koguT.*M, kudu. Asoa.— ‘Sumatra agas; Fol. kutii, 
h. domo. 

Am— Bis, tarn©! . " 

4?* soHe, 
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(? Tib.) Asm . — Kaili sani, Mur. I. sonney. 

42. Name, 

per^ pera^ pesaru^ hesaru, pudar \ Gond batti paral® 

43. Night. 

u. al, ira, iraJw, irai, rav, reyi. 

iG, U. bor, muU, ngaynl, ?mlo Malagasi dine | E*. 

Airican bara. Ason.-^maririf bonliSiO, 

44. OtL 

^ eimei^ enna^ nune, enne, enu j Gond ning.^ Limb ningc (Set 

45. Plantain. 

vazbei, razba, bale. 

Korea pbatsbyo^ Semitic muz, mis; As&n ^ — Indon pisang (Mabra mis*) 

46. River. 

vampunal, aru, [Arm. Fgypt.] erti, yeru; 'Kol gara? 

Manip. B urai, TungUv*?. amar, bera &c,; Mong raura, muraw; Turkp 
fiiiirew ; Fin wir^ ; Cjiuo. kor, lior, or, Georg, oroxtha^ Arm. aru; Pers, 
j Semitic babr j E mnra (Makua), miilo, bolaa, Egyptian 

aril ; nmaia, brang, wara &c. 

h* pnzba, pa, pole, hole (G U.) 

Sindbi wah; .^n—Galla aba, Sbangalla epucbo, 
c, inde, 

Manip D tu (^^water’’); Sam. to &c. &e.,‘ 4/r. — ^Yoriiba ado, [A 
•widely diffnsed root. See T. U,] 

47. Road. 

a. nerif dan, dova, (see vT. .U ) 

5, vazhi, pade, hadi, sadi, batte, (Iran, path, paddavi, wat, bat, 8c0.) 

c, Ur. horah Kol bora, horen, lior, da-bari, Gond. sarri ; ? b, 

7 Mahraborom&c ; Georg, shara, ^sa; Pers. Tab, sarak, (Kurd.re,) 
leeT.'U. 

48. Salt. 

ttppn, uppa, upp, (Mon bu.) 

49. SMn- 

a, ada.1, tol, tola, tolu, tovalu, torra, dond tol ; Dhimal dhale. 

Vgr towl, tuolye ; Turk tari, tire, dari &c.; A/r^Galh itille; 
p A^oja.—PoL kili, giliy Indon. kuii, kulit &e. (Sansk.’kriti.)j 

50. 

a. Yin, van<m,tnanam, minnii, ban, bonu (Ultr, Lau, van, Ion, fa^ 
Lungkbe wan, wyn &c.) 

Ugr. menen, pil; 'I’urk awa, pieU^; Asm. — wona, Austii,, awan 
Sabimba, Sambawa, wang Madura, banua Nihs, also ‘‘country^^ -ianff 
In this and other Vocaliularies, awan *^clottd” Malay n &o, 

d. mugilw (fmegba cloud/' Sansk.) 

5j[* iAfKxk^t 

a, kadset?!. , , ' ' ^ 

^ pajwlk| pama^ paw, haw, pamp, pao^ para-pnnn (Sea 
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52 . Sfar. 

a, viB-mln, van- 'Bio, minganna, minu^ pone»min^ Mal« Maieke i W 2 
mka^ Kol ipil^ epil ; 

Burm. mio-OBg(U.); bin-tang. 

B. chukka, chukki, 

Yeoes- cbogen, Uic. chus &c., Cane, zukaj^za 
0, datmya (liind,) 

53 . Sione. 

a. kan, kal, kalla, kalla, leak 

Ka^Qch. koall, kuo! &c ; Yukabiri kali; Fin kallaj- Ctoe. irera; Arw# 
kbar; Pasbui kani, Sindh k»d ; Aswi — kain N. AastraLj, kala PuI, (kt* 
lan^ Indon. “Qorarb &c.i but this may be from kwangj a mads tblog &c,| 
k rayl. 

54 . Sun. 

m. pakafo?^ (See ^^DayV* 

Yakahiri bugonsfee. Cane baak, boky bok, bignis. 

Sbangaila woka, Galla &c. wak, wakwak ‘YGod)|’^ Ason . — Aasiraliaa 
ba^arinj bs^a. 

h, poidff, polafaj ilsoa.— ? FoL poloti!* ** beafea Kagayaii 
bilak. 

€, pallilli, (? h,y 

55 . Tiger, 

pnl, puli, hull, pili, pirri } Good, pulli. 

Koria pen. 
nari. 

Bum. nira$ Semitic nabar See. 

56 . Tooth, 

eyiro A. Tam. 

Ason . — AnatraL yira. 

B. pal, palla, palla, halla, pall; Gond. pal^, Male pall, Ur. pall. 

pane, pankt, ponk, pu, pin &c.; Case, (lii 

e. kali. 

Caoc. keic^ij Ason. — kuni. Kis, 

57 . Tree, 

M, sedif ehedi^ chettu, 

€aac cbe, j?cha, j^reba^ Sec. (see T, U.) 

B. gida, 

c, mamJB, mara, men ; Gond. mara, Male^ Ur, 

Aft * — Makna mere, Kwil, mure 5 Hind per* 

58 . Village. 

m, pekka??i (? Mai. Jar, pakaa ^^markel’^) 
k ur, urn, Gond nar. 

'€• ,'tara. . . ^ 

M. de&am (Arian), 
k' palii, balli. 

■ jf. m 
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59 . Water. 

m, vel\am 

? Hir.d. pani , Indones, bana, banyu 
tanni 

Oss. dun, don (see rivf^r e.; T U ) 
e« niiiu^ nku, nir, (Sanskiit nir ) 

60 . Yam. 

▼alii (XJltr, bal, wiruj berha &e.) 
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jETHKOaRAPnY OF THE IHDO-FACIEIC AECHITEIAaOES. 

By J. R, Bogan, 

Sumatra — Peninsular Province.^ 

THE CHAOALELEaAT, OE MAHTATO ISEANDEES. 

Sources of Informatwn, 

1. Randolph Marriot, “ Report,” 1749. 

2. John Saul, Report,” 1750 and 1751. 

8. Thomas Forrest, Observations,” 1757. 

*** 1, 2 and 3 am found in Dalrymple^s Historical Relation of the several 
Expeditions to the Islands adjacent to the West Coast of Sumatra,” and are only 
known to me through the use made of them by Mr Marsden. 

4* [C.] John Crisp, “An account of the inhabitants of the Foggy or Nas- 
sau Islands, lying off Sumatra” (Asiatic Researches vi, 77, pub. in 1799). 

5. [M.] William Mars den, “ The History of Sumatra &c.” 3rd Ed. 1811, 
p. 4G8&C, 

* A general description of the ethnography of this province will be afterwards 
given. Meantime I may refer to the notices which I have already publislied of the 
physical Geography and Geology of the Malay Peninsula, (Joura. Ind. Arch. 
iL 83), of Sumatra and its races (ib. iii. 345), and of the ethnic history and langUR'* 
ges of the province (Ib. v. 557 to 575.) 
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0. [H.j James ITorsburoii, The India Directory 5th Ed. 1841, 

vol. ii, p. p. 123 to 

7. [Ch.] John t-HRiSTiE, cited by [V. j P. J. Veth, in ‘VDe Mentawei- 
eilanden ten westen van Sumatra, Inleiding” (Tijdschrifi vooi' Nedmdmidsch 
Indies 1849, Aflev. 1-6, 201). 

8. [R.] H. Von Rosenberg, “Be Mantawei-eilanden en ImnneBewon* 
era,” (Tijdschrift voor Indische TaaU, Zand- en Volkenlmnde^ uUgegemn door 
fiet Bataviaascli Genootschap van Kunstm en Wetenschappcn, Jaarg. 1, Afiev. 
vi. and vii., 1853). 

1, 2, 3. According to Mr Marsden the earliest accounts we have of the Man- 
tawe Islands are the reports of Mr Randolph Harriot in 1749, and of Mr John 
gaul in 1750 and 1751, with Captain Tliomas Forrest’s observations in 1757, pre- 
served in Mr Dalrymple’s Historical Relation of the several expeditions from 
Fort Marlborough to the Islands adjacent to the West Coast of Sumatra.” [M. 
468]. It appears from Mr Christie’s papers that the object of the visit [ ? visits] 
of Messrs Marriot and Saul was to form an establishment in order to induce the 
natives to cultivate pepper, but the attempt, which is probably that alluded to by 
Mr Crisp, failed. He adds that it was renewed in 1801, when an establishment 
was formed on the Straits of Si-Kakap, but the person who was appointed Resi- 
dent never took charge of it, and it remained under the direction of a Malay till 
the next year, when it was abandoned after a fruitless expenditure of about fifteen 
thousand dollars. [V. 211]. 

4. Mr Crisp— who was a civilian or ‘‘merchant” in the service of the English 
East India Company, attached to the Settlement of Fort Marlborough or Bencoo- 
ien— visited tlie Mantawe Islands in 1792. He left Bencoolen in a small vessel on 
the 12th of August, accompanied by Mr Best, a military officer. On the morning 
of the second day they made the southern Poggyand after coasting along it came to 
anchor in the Strait of Kakap. On the northern island, near the entrance of the 
strait, they found, at a place called Tungu, some Bencoolen Malays who had 
yesorted there to build large boats, called clmneahs,— suitable timber for the pur- 
pose being found close at hand. One of these Malays, a man of intelligence, had 
acquired the Mantawe language during a residence of two years at Tungu, and Mr 
Crisp was thus enabled to converse readily with the natives. He had also brought 
with him an interpreter who spoke it tolerably well, and his facilities for intercourse 
were further increased by finding a native who had resided at Padang and gained 
some knowledge of Malay, Mr Crisp remained a month at the islands, with the 
sole object, so far as it appears, of prosecuting enquiries into their manners and 
customs, which had attracted his attention from their striking peculiarities when 
compared with those of the Sumatran people with whom he was familiar, and their 
resemblance to those of the Polynesian tribes, who were at that time exciting the 
Interest and wonder of civilised Europe. In his introductory remarks Mr Crisp 
gays “ There is, however, one circumstance respecting the inhabilants of the 
o^assau or Poggy Islands, which may be considered as a curious fact in the history 
of man, and, as such, not unworthy of notice. From the proximity of these Islands 
to Sumatra, which, in respect to them, may be considered as a continent, -we 
should naturally expect to find their inhabitants to be a set of people originally 
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d-crived from the Sumatra stock, and look for some affinity in their language and 
manners 5 but, to our no small surprise, we find a race of men whose language is 
totally different and whose customs and habits of life indicate a very distinct origin, 
and bear a striking resemblance to those of the late discovered islands in the Great 
Pacific Ocean. It was a confused idea of this circumstance which first excited my 
curiosity, and induced a desire to make a more minute enquiry into the history of 
tiiese people thanhad hitherto been effected ; forj notwithstanding the vicinity of these 
islands to an English Settlement, we, as yet, had but a very imperfect knowledge 
of the Inhabitants. An attempt had been made, between forty and fifty years 
past, to make a Settlement among them, and to introduce the cultivation of pep- 
per, but this design was frustrate 4 ,by the improper conduct of the person to whom 
the management of the business was intrusted. The imperfect account which was 
given of the people by the person appointed to go to the islands on behalf of the 
India Company, and another, not more satisfactory, by Captain Forrest, are 
inserted inMr Dalrymple’s India Directory and, as far as I knew, these accounts 
constituted the whole of our knowledge of these islands”. Mr Crisp does not say 
that he extended his exploration beyond the vicinity of his place of anchorage, and 
the information which he conveys, although tolerably comprehensive, is on many 
points very superficial, and has the appearance of being the result of enquiry much 
more than of personal observation and actual intercourse with the natives in their 
own kampongs and houses. Indeed, from the remark that— ‘‘ Mr Best, a milita- 
ry gentleman of the establishment, with whose com j)any I was favored on this trip, 
went up to one of their villages”,— it may be inferred that Mr Crisp did not con- 
sider that his own civil profession justified the exposure of his person on any 
expedition so hazardous, and that his researches were mainly prosecuted beneath 
the awning of his vessel, with the aid of his three interpreters, and amongst the 
natives who visited him on board, as they did daily in their canoes, bringing fruit, 
fowls, and other provisions. His account, so far as it goes, is painstaking and 
iaithful, and there are few things in which it has not been confirmed by the results 
of the recent and more enterprising voyages of Mr Van Rosenberg. He also col- 
lected a vocabulary of about eighty words, embracing the numerals and the names 
of the more familiar objects and qualities, but essentially defective from omitting 
jironouns and particles and giving only two examples of assertives. He furnishes no 
informafion as to the structure of the language, nor any materials for asceitaining 
it save the little that may be derived from an analysis of the vocabulary. His 
paper is illustrated by figures of a man and a woman, and of the instruments used 
in tatooiug. But as he tells us that he was no draughtsman, and coaid only answer 
for the exactness with which he copied the tatooing, under a beiief that a compa- 
rison of it with that of other tribes might assist in tracing the origin of the Man- 
ta weans, these figures do not pretend to convey a correct impression of the prevail- 
ing physlcaltype. 

. 5 . The account which Marsden gives of these islands in his well known work, 
is founded on information drawn from the preceding sources (1 to 4). Most of it 
is taken from Mr Crisp, with a slight condensation of the language. 

7 . Mr Veth’s promised account of the Manta weans proceeds no farther than a 
iiscfiil Introduction, in which he notices the preceding writers as well as the slight 
allusion by RaOIcs, Horner and Tcmmiuck those islands— criticises the errors 
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Md coafasloB ill tlie names tliat hate been applied to them In books and maps^ 
and connneiiicates some Information respecting Mr Christie and Ills mannscripl 
notices of the islands* Mr Christie appears to have tisited ttem from tlie West 
Coast of Snmatra for trading purposes during many years. In 1824 he fiimished 
an account ot them, principally relating to the southern Islands, to Sir Stamford 
Baffles. In 1825 Ceneral de Stuers, the Netherlands Resident on the West Coast^ 
farmed to Mr Christie the privilege of exporting timber from the PoggI islands 
under the Dutch He established himself there withoat any European com- 
panion, lived on good terms with the natives, and was more snccessful than the 
English East India Company's servants had been in exploitering" them and their 
land, for soon after settling he despatched two cargoes of* timber to Bourbon. The 
Mantawe chiefs carried their admiration and eagerness to imitate him so far, as to 
adopt the fashion of wearing spectacles because he happened to use them, and the 
present of a pair became his reward to those who showed the greatest zeal 
in his service, A copy of his manuscript of 1824 was received by Mr Yeth from 
Cenera! de Stuers, and a few incidental facts from it are found in his introduction 
to the intended paper in which it was to have been incorporated, 

8. Mr H. Von Rosenberg, assistant sub-officer and draughtsman in the Nether- 
land Indian service on the West Coast of Sumatra, visited the Mantawe Archipe- 
lago in 1847, remaining three months, during which he visited the greater part of 
thosa islands wliich are inhabited, pulling from creek to creek and forming engage- 
ments with the natives. In 1849 he repeated th e same voyage and put in wri ting the 
results of his six months explorations. This appears to have led to the despatch of 
a govermnent steam vessel with a Commissioner, who, accompanied by Mr Von 
Rosenberg and funished with his paper, proceeded to the Straits of Si-Eakap, and, 
after a stt^r of twelve days, returned to Bencoolen. The objects of the engage- 
ments taken by Mr Von Rosenberg and of the Commissioner’s visit are not stated 
by Mr Vogler in his preface to the published accounts oi the voyage of the former, 
but it may be surmised that one of them was to secure the recognition of the Nether- 
land's supremacy over the islands. 

Mr Rosenberg's account of the Archipelago and its inhabitants is much more full 
and minute than that of Mr Crisp, as well as more spirited and graphic. His des- 
cription of mannei’s, customs, occupations and arts has considerable breadth, and 
some peculiarities not only in habits but in language which distinguish certain of 
the tribes from others, Lave been noticed by him for the first time. He has cleared 
away the doubts expressed by Mr Crisp respecting their ever being at war amongst 
themselves, and thrown an entirely new light on their internal relations, by reveal- 
ing the fact that the inhabitants of Pora and Foggy are in a state of permanent 
hostility with those of Si-berut, which divides them into distinct nations or confe- 
derations, and forms a standing barrier to all mutual intercourse. 

The chief deficiency of the memoir is in its observations on the distincti ve phy- 
sical and mental clmracters and on the language of the islanders. The shape of 
the cranium is not descritfed. Only a few incidental traits of character are noticed. 
Mr Eosenberg has not told us anything respecting the structure of the language, 
or investigated the data which it may pi*eserve for the archaic history of the peo- 
ple, nor has he, with one exception, communicated any examples of native compo- 
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^ition, in Hie shape of song, tale or proverb— in all of which the unwritten Asone- > 
siaii tongues are generally rich. He has, however, compiled a well selected 
Vocabulary of nearly 300 words of all classes, including pronouns. With reference 
to the ethnographic deficiencies of the memoir, and especialTy to those relating to 
physical traits, it should be mentioned that he brought away with him a large 
collection of drawings, illustrative ot the Mantawcans and their arts. Amongst 
these were figures of seven men and women of different islands, of tatooed hands, 
of weapons, implements and ornaments of various kinds, canoes, of a Pora village 
and of women fishing. It is much to be regretted that these have not been pub- 
lished by the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, along with Mr Rosenberg’s 
sketch map of the Archipelago. In an ethnographic view — and the memoir is 
almost purely ethnographic— accurate drawings of the kind, particularly those of 
heads, have a higher scientific value than any verbal description can possess, and 
there is no other means by which a comparison with the physical types and with 
the arts of other peoples can be so readily and satisfactorily made for ethnological 
purposes. Mr Rosenberg does not inform us in what language bis intercourse 
with the Mantaweans was carried on, but it may be presumed it was Malay, and 
that the interpretation was of a similar kind to that which Mr Crisp availed of. 
Although his greater enterprise and activity, guided by a more adequate conception 
of the requirements of science, and directed for a longer period to the investigation, 
have enabled him to offer one of the best accounts that have been given of any of 
the lesser Indonesian tribes, we should not conclude that it leaves no room for 
further enquiry, or places in the hands of ethnographers all the materials required 
to fix the position of the Mantaweans with perfect accuracy. Like other descrip- 
tions, however excellent, written after a brief sojourn by a stranger amongst a 
people entirely new to him, it doubtless fails to embrace many traits necessary to a 
thorough acquaintance with them, gained, as it only can be, by familiar association 
for some years. The first step to an intimate knowledge of a tribe is the mastery 
of their language, because in it they have depicted their own mental character, 
and the grade of their civilisation in all its aspects, with infinitely greater fidelity 
and completeness than any describer not possessed of it, can attain. Without it, 
indeed, even the means of obtaining information in reply to questions must be very- 
defective, for, at the best, interpretation is but an unsatisfactory substitute for 
direct conversation, and when a European, himself perhaps not a very ripe Malay 
scholar, is obliged to communicate with a native tribe, through a Malay, who in 
his turn, has only a partial use of its language, the chances are that the knowledge 
acquired will be more or less tainted with shortcomings and even with occasional 
errors. When information so gathered comes to be generalised into an ethnic des- 
cription, by a writer wlio wants the grand criterion and cometive which the lan- 
guage of the tribe supplies, new mistakes are likely to be made. 1 hese are necessa- 
rily propagated, and even liable to be increased, when writers who have no perso- 
nal acquaintance whatever with the tribe, use the materials thus furnished, in their 
ethnic researches and compilations. The most judicious course and that which is 
most just to the original authorities, is the one followed by Dr Prichard, who used 
their very language whenever the necessity of condensation and of re-arrangement 
of the facts allowed him to do so, indicating the sources of statements when wholly 
or partially incorporating the words of his authorities in his own text. 
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27^<$ Lanil oftlieQlagalelegat,---~Tl\ie Ohagalelegat are the sole 
occEpaiits of the Maiitawe islands, which comprise three of tlie^seveii 
hilly masses rising, at irregular intervals, on the outer margin of the 
broad bank of soundings which lies along the mountainous west 
coast of Sumatra, and marks the true limits, on the side of the In- 
dian Ocean, of the Sumatran belt of elevation. The direction of 
this subordinate insular band is nearly parallel to the general range 
of the Sumatran zone, and it is continued in the Nicobar and An- 
daman groups far up the Bay of Bengal, and to a point which con- 
nects it with the partially volcanic elevations of Arrakan and its 
islets. The Mantawe islands lie in a N. W. — -S. E. belt about 250 
English miles long and 35 mdcs broad, extending from about to 
3^ 40’ S. Lat. and 98 30’ to 100^ 40’ E. Long. The sea included 
between them and Sumatra is about 80 miles broad at the south- 
ern extremity, and 85 miles at the northern. The Sumatran side 
extends from the mouth of the Massang on the north to that of 
the Bantal on the south, and embraces the western seaboard of 
the central and proper Malayan division of the island — ^tho basins 
of the Siak, Indragiri and Jambi, with the narrow hilly belt 
between their heads and the sea — the Batta’ division lying to the 
north, and that of the Kejang, Serawi and Palembang to the south . 

The nearest group of the band on the north is that of the Batu 
islands, distant about 25 miles. The only island that rises to the 
southward is the solitary one of Telanjang or Engano, which is about 
175 miles from Mago and Sanding Besar. On the west the 
islands face the open ocean. 

The Mantawe group is a rectilinear one, consisting of three 
principal masses of land, all elongated in the common direction 
of the chain, the central one being separated from the northern 
by a strait about 25 miles broad, dotted with islets, and from the 
soiiihern by an open strait of about 15 miles in breadth. They are 
closer to each other than their northern extremity is to the nearest 
of the other masses, — while all the remaining large islands stand 
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TOiich more apart. Their rectilinear direction appears to he con- 
nected with that of the opposite Sumatran ranges which gi?e 
nearly the same direction to the coast, as far south as Eiigano, 
when it is deflected to the eastward. While Engano, although 
at so considerable a distance, stands on the same line with the 
Mantawe islands, the northern portion of the chain — tbatof Niha,Si 
Main &c, lies on a more eastern line* The two elongated Bata Is- 
lands carve from the one line to the other, and this deflection is 
coincident with a change in the direction of the Sumatran coast, 
which advances to meet the outlying elevation of Pulo Pingi in the 
promontory of Tanjong Tuan, and then bends somewhat to the 
north* 

The southern mass is broken by the narrow and curved 
strait of Si-Kakap into two islands both called Si-Galagan, [Pake 
of the Malays, whence Poggy or Poggi, North and South of 
Europeans, who also call them the Nassau islands]. At a rough 
estimate it is about 44 miles long with an average breadth of 7 
miles, the southern island being narrower and more elongated 
than the northern. The area may be about 800 square miles. 
Si-Galagan is surrounded by numerous small islets, and at a 
distance beyond its southern extremity nearly equal to that which 
divides it from the middle mass, lie the larger islets called by the 
Malays Pulo Sanding Kichil, P. Sanding Besar"* and P. Mego, 
(Biri-Iaga of the Chagalelegat)t. The sea between the smaller 
Sanding and the southern point of Si-Galagan is called Adding- 
ton^s channel by Europeans. The middle island of the band, 

* “ The name of Puk Sanding or Sandian,?, belongs to two small islands situated 
near the south-eastern extremity of the Nassau or Pagi Islands, in which group 
they are sometimes included. Of these the southernmost is distinguished m the 
Dutch charts by the term of Laeg or low, and the other by that of Bergen or hilly. 
They are both uninhabited, and the only productions worth notice is the long nut- 
meg, which grows wild on them, and some good timber, particulwly of the kind 
known by the name of marbau ( metrosideros amboinensis). An idea was enter- 
tained of making a settlement on one of them, and in 1769 an officer with a few men 
were stationed there for some months, daring which period the rains were inces- 
sant. The scheme was afterwards abandonea as unlikely to answer any useful 

^?^The next island to the north-west of Engano, but at a considerable distance, is 
called by the Malays Pulo M^o f cloud island), and by JEuropeans Triste, or Isle 
de Eecif. It is small and uninhaoited, and, like many others in these seas, is 
nearly surrounded by a coral reef, with a lagune in the centre. Cocoanut trees 
grow in Yast numbers in tlie sand near the sea-shore, whose fruit serves for food to 
rats and squerrels, the only quadrupeds found there. On the borders of the lagune 
is a little vegetabie mould, Just above the level of high water, where grow some 

species of timber trees.^^ Mafsden, 406, 
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Si-Kobo [Pora of the Malays, South Pora, Good Fortune of 
Europeans], separated from the southern by Nassau strait and 
from the northern by Seaflower strait, is about 34 miles loii^, 
with an average breadth of about 10. It has also its attendant 
islets, amongst which P. Noko, P. Biirong and P. Si-Buro-buro 
(Si-Gere) may be mentioned. The largest island of the group 
and the most northerly, Si-Beru [Si-Berut and Si-Biru of the 
Malays, Mantawe, North Pora, Great Fortune of Europeans] is 
about 72 miles long and 14 broad, with a surface of about 1,000 
square miles. The strait of Si-Berut intervenes between it and 
the Batu islands. 

Along the east coasts of these islands, numerous creeks and 
bays afford anchorage for ships, but many of them have bad 
ground and are rendered dangerous and difficult of approach by 
coral reefs, which rise, almost as steeply as walls, from an 
unfathomable depth. They are always covered at high water, 
but at low water are exposed in many places. On these the 
waves of the ocean, suddenly meeting with so strong a resistance, 
break with inconceivable violence, producing a surf such as no 
rocks or storms can occasion in the northern hemisphere.**^ Tho 
principal bays are those of Tepeket, Kachapiigan, Si-Berut, 
Katorey and Teleleu on Si-Berut; Si-Biribenua, Telo-Dalam, 
HurloFs-bay, Telo-PIana, Telo-Aru and Se-Oban on Pora ; and 
Si-labu and Labuan Java on Poggy.” [R.] 

Along their whole length the islands are intersected by ranges 
of hills, the highest summits of which do not rise above 500 feet,f 
and only in a few places reach the coast and sink with a steep 
declivity into the sea. The streams are insignificant, owing to 
the lowness of the hills and the narrowness of the land. The 
most important is the Katorey, which has a course of about 6 
hours, and at its mouth attains a breadth of about 22| yards/^ 

m 

The geological formation of the hills has not been deseribed. 
It probably resembles that of the adjacent groups of Batu and 
Nias,—- -aqueous rocks elevated and partially altered by the 
surf of the exposed West Coast of Suimitra is strikingly descrM 

t In Nias HiH Mujeia and Hili Machua are about l,m teet high. 
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pliitonic intumescence of tlie Sumatran band, and coming within 
the occasional influence of the earthquakes, if not of the eruptions, 
by which the presence of the deeply seated platonic force con- 
tinues to show itself at and near the surface. As in these islands, 
the northern part of the Malay Peninsula and the more eastern 
parts of the Indian Archipelago, layers of coral and of coralline 
limestone appear to occur abundantly. Mr Rosenberg found 
different kinds of limestone and sandstone and also flint and 
porphyry, Mr Christie states that in those parts of the Pagis 
with which he was acquainted the rocks were of coral with layers 
of sandstone. In Raffles’ map chalk cliffs” are marked. No 
traces of volcanic action, properly so called, and no hot springs 
have been remarked, according to Mr Rosenberg, but Marsden 
says, without indicating which of his authorities supplied the 
statement, that Si-Beru is rendered conspicuous by a volcanic 
mountain. No metals have been found and no fossils save coral. 
But as even the few accessible spots that have come under the 
superficial observation of Europeans, are mostly covered with 
vegetation and mould, the mineral possessions of the islands may 
be considered as almost wholly undescribed. The soil consists 
chiefly of clay — probably calcareous — and a rich black humus. 
The beach in many places is composed of glittering wdiite sand, 
the remains of coral and shells that have been ground down by 
the waves. [R.] 

The climate and seasons are the same as those of the adjacent 
coast of Sumatra, but the position and the narrowness of the 
islands render the heat less powerful. 

The hill ranges are everywhere covered to their summits witli 
trees, and the whole land, as seen from the sea, appears a dense 
and continuous forest, in this respect resembling other thinly 
inhabited lands of the Indian Archipelago, the habits of the 
navigating tribes restricting their cultivation to the low lying banks 
of the rivers and creeks, while the dread of piratical attacks 
prevents its extension to their mouths and leaves the seaboard 
and outlying islets, like the more elevated inland tracts, a jungle. 
The almost impervious natural forest is formed, like that of other 
uncttitivated lands in this part of the world, of a great variety of 
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trees and underwood, more or less matted togetlier by banging 
and trailing plants. It is only where the groiincl is a recently 
elevated coral reef, with a scanty soil, that the absence of a thorny 
underwood enables the traveller to make his way without difficulty 
amongst the trees. On the richer soil of the hills timber trees of 
several species attain a great size and are in much repute on the 
Sumatran coast. The bintangur (Mai.) abounds, and it is found 
large enough for the lower mast of a first rate man of war. 
Several kinds of Ficus, the wild nutmeg and probably most of the 
other trees of the Sumatran forests occur. No plant has been 
found that is not also Sumatran. Among the most striking of 
the botanical features of the islands are the long and regular rows 
of the Aru (? Casuarina), 100 to 150 feet in height, which grow 
along the shore in many places. [R., C.] 

More prized by the inhabitants than any of these trees are 
the abundant natural groves of cocoaniit and sago palms. The 
plantain, nipa, pandanus and bambu are equally common, and the 
jungle yields most of the indigenous fruits of the Archipelago — 
the durian, mangustan, jambii, dukii, papaya, bua chupa &c. 
[H., C.] 

The large carnivora and pachydermata of Sumatra are entirely 
wanting. Monkeys of different species and the Sumatran deer 
abound. Various kinds of Vespertilio, Sorex Mustek, Viverra, 
Sciurus, Mus, Hystrix &c, are met with. The Indian crocodile 
(Crocodilus biporcatus) inhabits most of the rivers. The 
iguana (Varanus bivittatus) and the tortoise which furnishes the 
shell of trade (Testudo imbricata) occur. The sea and rivers 
teem with fishes of many kinds, some of which are of a very 
delicate flavour j these are chiefly of the species Raya, Car- 
charias, Muraena, Pleuronectes, Scomber &c. Insects swarm, and 
amongst the more familiar are bees, wasps, ants of various species 
and mosquitoes, land and sea crabs and lobsters of different 
species, are common. They are mostly of the genera Portuniis, 
Alpheus, Ibacus &c. [R.] 

In this portion of the Indian ocean, nearly all the smaller 
islands are the production of different kinds of zoophytes which 
are still continuously labouring to raise their architecture to the 
surface of the sea, and thus incessantly, although slowly, to form 
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new islands, wliicli by the decay of animal and vegetable sub- 
siances thrown up by the waves, acquire a deposit of humus fit 
ibr the growth and spread of plants.’^ [E.] 

So long as the reefs remain beneath the surface of the sea, 
the water on them is remarkably clear and transparent ; like a 
leafiess wood we see through it the different corals, decked with 
brilliant colours, and beautifully coloured fishes with species of 
llolothiiria, Echinus &c, moving in all directions amongst the 
coral shrubs. It is in dark nights, however, that the sight 
becomes most striking. The countless multitudes of these animals 
then appear to be surrounded by light, and the water is full of 
small shining specks like stars on a dark blue field.’' [R.] 

General Condition^ Nuirhevy Distribution and Dthnic Position 
of the Race, — The Chagalelegat are a rude, simple and sequestered 
race, spread over the four principal islands, living in villages and 
deriving their animal food chiefly from the sea and the forest, 
and their vegetable from the natural groves of the sago and 
coconut. They do not inhabit the smaller islands, probably from 
dread of attacks by enemies and pirates. They are not found 
beyond the Mantawc group, either in tribes or as individual 
settlers. The nearest foreign peoples are the Niha of Batu and 
Nias, the Malayan tribes of the adjacent Sumatran coast and the 
Battas to the norih of these. At present neither the Nihas nor 
the Battas have any intercourse with them, and even the Chinese 
settled in the Batu islands and engrossing most of their trade, do 
not appear to have any dealings with the Mantaweans. The 
Malays visit them for limber and traffic, and some of them 
remain for a considerable time. In the most I'ecent period of 
their history their knowledge of foreign nations and civilisations 
appears to have been in great measure limited to the Bialays, 
who alone have been in a position to influence them. Their 
commumcation with other races has been only occasional and 
slight. The numerous foreign traders resorting to the western 
ports of Sumatra, the Bugis, Madurans and Javanese from the 
eastward, who visit even the savage tribe of Puio Tilanjang, and 
those Bugis who are settled in the Batu group, have not been 
attracted lo these islands* The isolaliou of their conditioa 
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compared with that of the Batu islanders is attribEtable to their 
not being connected by language or historical derivation with any 
adjacent race® The Batuans owe their freer intercourse with 
other nations to their being an offshoot from the NihaSj, a race 
long connected with the ancient civilised peoples of norlhern 
Sumatra — the Battas and Achinese. 

The Mantawe population is estimated at about eleven thousand^ 
and the following table by Mr Rosenberg shows its distribution ; 
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All the other islands are without inhabitants, and are only 
visited from time to time for fishing or other purposes. 

Personal Characters * — The Mantaweans are of middle size, well 
made and very muscular. Their height seldom exceeds five feel 
and a half and many are shorter. Some are remarkably handsome, 
with finely moulded limbs. The nose is broad and more or less flat, 
the mouth projecting-— but not in the same degree as with the 
Malays,— the eyes large and bright, the eyebrows thin and only 
slightly curved, the feet and hands rather larger than those of the 
Sumatrans and Javan se, the hair fine, lank and jet black, the 
beard naturally scanty, and the colour of the skin, yellowish brown 
with a ruddy tliige. The expression of the face is agreeable [E,, 
C.J. 
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Mr Rosenberg thinks they differ entirely in person—as well as 
in laogiiage^ manners and customs — from the adjacent races, and 
strikingly resemble the Polynesians. Mr Crisp makes a similar 
comparison but limits it to the latter characters. He remarks that 
^^some of them are extremely well made, with fine turned limbs 

and expressive countenances'^ The physical traits are far too 
imperfectly described for ethnographic purposes, but, so far as 
they are defined, they lead us to believe that the Manta we— like 
the Niliaiis — are intermediate between the Malay and the finer 
Polynesian type. 

They are robust, athletic, agile, and expert in all the bodily 
exercises incidental to their mode of life. 

They are omniverous in their food and dirty in their personal 
habits. Bodily defects are ■ very rare. The most prevalent 
diseases are fevers and a whitish scaly scurf, which covers the whole 
person of those who are given to an immoderate indulgence in 
crocodile fiesli [R.J. 

3£ental Characters and Omluaiion * — Little direct information 
has been furnished respecting their mental character. It may be 
gathered frotH incidental notices and from their conduct to Euro- 
pean visiters, that they are good humoured, sociable, obliging, 
little addicted to war or bloodshed in any shape and very supersti- 
tious. They are exceedingly fond of personal ornaments, and 
give much time to social amusements. Equality, freedom and 
unrestraint prevail amongst them. In their customs and institu- 
tions they are simple. 

Crime of a grave character is very infrequent. They are not 
thievish amongst themselves, but pilfering from strangers appears 
to be a national and conventional habit, as it is with most rude 
tribes in which it has not been eradicated by the force or influence 
of more civilised nations. Crimes are severely punished. 

In civilisation they rank much above the savage and naked tribe 
of Tilanjang but considerably below the Nihans. Their arts 

are of the kind that prevail amongst all those tribes of the great 
Niha-Polyiiesiari family that have been least modified by foreigners, 
and many of which are preserved, even by those who have most 
largely adopted the inventions of Chinese, Ultraindian, Indian, 
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Semitic and European nations. They exhibit the same ingemiity 
taste and patience in the production of useful and elegant articles^ 
from the materials supplied by the forest and with instniments of 
the rudest kind, that have been remarked amongst the cognate 
Oceanic tribes, but the variety is less than with many of these. 
The civilising influence on the Mantaweans of the western 
trading nations of Asonesia who have profited the most from 
their proximity to the continent, is marked not so much by the 
reception of improved arts, as by the absence or infrequency of 
those passionate excesses and savage usages which amongst most 
of the Niha-Polynesian tribes coexist with a genera! mildness and 
docility of character, so long as they remain comparatively seques- 
tered. Their ordinary occupations consist in hunting and fishing, 
the extraction and washing of the sago meal, tlie preparation of 
bark cloth, the collection of wood oil, timber, rattans, wild fruits 
and other forest produce, and the occasional barter of some of 
their raw commodities with their Malay visitors. The great feasts 
sometimes give rise to expeditions for the purpose of killing an 
inhabitant of one of the islands with which they have a hereditary 
hostility. 

They have no regular sedentary arts, their indoor and home 
labour being mainly subservient to their open air life in the forest 
and on the creeks and the sea whence the greater portion of their 
means of subsistence is derived. The house and garden once made» 
their highest industry and skill are employed in the fabrication of 
canoes, weapons and implements for killing and snaring game 
and fish. The houses themselves are rude, though large and sub- 
stantial, and the scant culture, in which the men take no part, is 
still ruder. In carving implements in wood and in plaiting grass, 
rattans &c, they show considerable ingenuity. The Malays sup- 
ply them with a small quantity of cloth, with parangs, or chop- 
ping knives, copper wire, and the iron work of their weapons which 
they themselves polish. 

The cultivation of rice and fruit trees, spinning and weaving^ 
working in iron and copper and the other advanced arts of their 
Sumatran neighbours are not practiced. 

Language . — The language is soft and harmonious but it is less vo- 
calic than that of the Nihaus and that of the Tilanjangs, which adhere 
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more closely to tlie prevalent phonology of eastern Indonesia and 
Polynesia* Its proper phonetic position, as I have remarked in ano- 
ther place, appears to be between Nihanand Batta, with both of 
which it has more afiini ty than with Malay. The structural charac- 
ter can only be imperfectly gathered from an analysis of the short 
vocabularies tliat have been published. It has the common Niha- 
Polyncsia prefixes, a-, e- for substantives, me-, ma-, wo-, m-, 

sometimes nfl~(Batfa) for qualitives, the same particle in the forms 
me-, ^e-, meng-f feng for assertives| ha- occasionally assertive. 
From the phonetic, structural and glossarial character of the 
vocables, it is evident that the basis of the language is Niha- 
Polynesian like that of hundreds of others still extant in 
Asonesia. It has been modified as Battan and Malay have been, 
but in a much less degree even than the former, although it is 
remarkable that it approaches nearer to it than Nihan and Tilan- 
jang do. The extent to which it deviates from the archaic ideal o- 
gy of the Malagasy-Polynesian or Oceanic formation, and approxi- 
mates to the simpler Ultraindianised or Malayan type cannot be 
ascertained from an examination of a vocabulary. 

For an exposition of the language in its entirety, as a reflection 
of the mental character and culture and of the range of ideas, 
proper to the Chagalelegat, we must look to future research. Some 
remarks on the glossarial affinities, with reference to the history of 
the people, will be found in a subsequent page. 

Spiritmlism * — ^The Mantaweans retain the pure naturalism 
which was common to all the Niha-Polynesian tribes before Hin- 
duism was introduced into Indonesia. Whether it has received 
any peculiarities in this secluded archipelago is not yet known, 
but there is nothing in what has hitherto been ascertained to dis- 
tinguish the spiritualism of the Mantaweans from that of the 
Bomeon, Moluccan and other eastern tribes who have not engrafted 
Hindu, Mahomedan or Christian ideas on the ancient faith of the 
islands. 

They believe in a great number of malevolent 8i^mts (smeiu) 
who dwell everywhere, in the forests and caves, in the air, in the 
waters and below the ground. They cause thunder and lightning, 
heavy winds and rains, conflagrations, inundations and eaith- 
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quakes. They do not make images of the spirits, nor appropriate 
places for their invocation, and they pay tlsera exceedingly little 
reverence. When they have need of the aid of one or more of 
the sinetu, the village chief, who exercises the priestly office, goes 
to the nearest forest to invoke them. They imagine that the 
spirit answers in the Mantawei language and with a voice like 
that of an old man, [E.] The chiefs are also the physicians. 
When sent for by a sick person, the chief, after visiting him, 
repairs to the neighbouring forest, and there calls on the bad 
spirits to help him in his search for herbs that may be useful 
to the patient, not forgetting to threaten them with his wrath in 
case of refusal. They occasionally sacrifice a fowl or a hog 
before entering on an enterprise, in sickness, or when they have 
any other cause for believing that the spirits are offended and 
need to be propitiated. [C]. The scull in general, but sometimes 
merely a piece of the skin of all animals slain by them, is hung 
from the beams of the roof, as an offering to the sinetu. [R.] 
Of a transmigration of the soul or of a life after death they have 
hardly any idea. [R., C]. The inhabitants of Pora however 
believe that the souls of the deceased are conducted by those of 
their relations who have died before them, to an islet lying on the 
north coast of that island, and are there transformed into devils, 
for which reason the Mantaweans name it Devils-island. [R.,H] 
Owing to the gloomy character of their spiritualism they are 
superstitious in the highest degree. They never underlain© any- 
thing of importance without first consulting a kind of oracle# 
One of the chiefs kills a fowl and cuts out the stomach, which ^ 
after having been opened and carefully cleansed, is stretched out 
against the light, when a favorable or unfavorable augery is drawn 
from its lines and spots. Whenever a stranger enters a house, in 
which there are children, their father or a relation takes off one 
of the ornaments with which they adorn their hair, places it for a 
short time in the visitor's hand, and then returns it to the child, 
who is by this means protected from the evil influence which the 
sight of a stranger would otherwise exercise. Although they may 
have felled a large tree, for some necessary purpose, with much 
labour, and dragged it with still greater exertion to the village 
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j'Bi they will immediately abandon it where it lies^ should a snake^ 
as often happens, creep along or across the path* In this singular 
custom Is to be found the principal reason, why the completion 
of the large houses occupies so long a period. [E.] 

It will no doubt appear, on more exact information being 
obtained, that their gods or spirits haye more individuality 
than Mr Rosenberg’s account would indicate. The son of one 
of the chiefs who visited Sumatra in 1783 spoke thus of the 
national religion. As to religion, he said the rajas alone prayed 
and sacrificed hogs and fowls. They addressed themselves in the 
first place to the Power above the sky ; next to those in the moon, 
who are male and female 5 and lastly to the evil being whose 
residence is beneath the earth, and is the cause of earthquakes” 
(Marsden p. 473). 

In their tales and traditions, of which they have a great number, 
the bad spirits generally occupy the most prominent place. The 
following is an example : — When these islands were still waste 
and unoccupied by man and served only as the haunts of evil 
spirits, it happened once that a sinetu went out to fish. Having 
cast his net into the water, he brought up from the deep, in one 
of his first hauls, a bambu case closed on all sides. Curious to 
see the contents, he opened it, and to his amazement there emerged 
from it four small human forms, which exposed to the light 
of day immediately grew to the ordinary stature of mankind. 
Delighted with this unlocked for acquisition, the spirit would 
have taken the four men with him, considering them as hk lawful 
property. They, however, not relishing this, ran away from him 
and so efiectually hid themselves that he lost all trace of them. 
Tired with his fruitless search he fell asleep, his head still filled 
with his wonderful draught — ^no wonder then that he dreamt of it* 
He beheld amongst other things, his four men busy at a certain 
place clearing the high forest and turning up the ground, on 
which he presently saw all kinds of fruit bearing trees and plants 
planted and flourishing. The four fugitives had dreamt the same 
dream, and on awaking were astonished to find all the fruits and 
plants of their dream-land lying beside them. For the spirit,— 
who had soon awoke— by following the indications of the pla^ 
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given in his dream, had succeeded in tracing his runaways, and, 
while they were still asleep, had gathered and placed beside them 
all the fruits. The four wanderers, acting on the suggestions 
which had thus been made to them, set to work, and after they 
had planted and sowed, all the plants immediately became full 
grown and bore blossoms and fruit. To protect these from 
vermin the spirit changed himself into an iguana, without the 
four men being aware of it, and placed himself in one of the 
surrounding trees to keep his watch. It had not lasted long 
when a very large monkey came out of the jungle, who in spite 
of the presence of the iguana eat up the greater portion of the 
fruit. The men on their return, finding their loss and seeing the 
iguana on a tree, asked him if he had done the mischief, when 
he told how it had happened. Two of the men, however, 
discrediting his story, seized, slew and eat him. They had hardly 
finished their repast when they fell lifeless as a punishment for 
their disbelief and cruelty. Their corpses sunk into the ground, 
and from the spot there sprang up the Ipu tree, from the leaves 
of which the Mantaweans afterwards learned to prepare the 
poison for their arrows. The two survivors, husband and wife, 
lived long and happily, and were the progenitors of the Man- 
taweans.” [R.] 

JDrm and personal adornment. —Nothing more strongly evi- 
dences the remarkable seclusion which the Mantaweans have main- 
tained durinw the long period in which Indian and Ultraindian 
arts have prevailed in Sumatra, than their retention of the ancient 
Himalayo-Polynesian dress and adornment— bark, leaves and 
tatooing. This with their other eastern habits and the character 
of the language, has led some writers to imagine that they are a 
sporadic people totally unconnected in origin with the Sumatran 
tribes, and probably of east Indonesian or Polynesian origin. But 
vestiges of the same customs are found in Sumatra and the Malay 
Peninsula as well as, more abundantly, in Borneo and the northern 
and eastern islands of the Archipelago, and the tribes who have 
learned to manufacture cloth, conspicuous as they are by their 
population, civilisation and predominance, are the real exceptions. 
It is the Malays not the Mataweans who deviate from the preva- 
lent Oceanic usages. 
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The mode of tatooing is the same that is followed, with slight 
differences in the material and form of the implements, from the 
Himalayas to Polynesia. This painful operation — which both sexes 
undergo — is performed with a copper or iron needle one end of 
which is fixed in a piece of palm-wood, about eight inches long, 
which is softly struck with another piece of wood to pierce the 
skin. A mixture of ashes, burnt resin and a vegetable sap are 
then rubbed in, by which an indelible, bluish-grey colour is com- 
municated to the tatooing. 

According to Mr Crisp the lines of the intended figure are firat 
traced in this pigment with a stalk of dried grass or bit of stick, and 
the point of the tatooing wire is also dipped in the pigment. When 
the children are six or seven years old they begin to imprint a few 
outlines and gradually increase them till the youths are marriage- 
able. The figures for each sex are always the same, the only 
variation being in the extent to which the outlines are filled in. 
They are very simple and there are no professional tatooers. For 
males the principal tatooing consists of a broad triangular or heart- 
shaped figure on the breast, the outline of which is first marked in 
the twelfth year. By the time the marriageable age is attained 
the body of this figure is completely filled in, and it serves as a 
token that the youth has entered on manhood. From this period 
no further lines are added, but those already marked are by degrees 
widened, according to individual taste and choice, up to the great- 
est age. Besides the breast figure a narrow band is marked down 
the side of the neck to the shoulder, from the shoulder to the 
wrist, from the waist to the knee, round the arm above the wiist and 
elbow and round the leg above the ankle, while parallel lines 
encircle the waist and are carried down the abdomen. The 
w^omen, having a greater portion of the person covered than 
the men, are less tatooed; the hands and legs being with them 
frequently omitted altogether. They also want the breast-figure, 
and instead of it have a line of tatooing running from the chin to 
the lower part of the abdomen, in connection with some stripes 
whioh cross each other at a point on the shoulders. In the district 
of Scybi or Si-berut, the men, in geucrul, have a ruuiid in place of 
a triangular breast-figure i others, however, have it more oval 
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End rtniniiig out nboYC to e point. In tlie tEtooing of tbc 
there is also some diYersity. [Il»y C.] 

The Mantaweans, like many other Asonesians^ file or grind 
their teeth to a point. [C]. 

The hair by both men and women is usually worn hanging 
loose over the shoulders, or in a knot fastened at the back of the 
head. Some cut it off above the forehead in a straight line from 
temple to temple. All the hair on the rest of the person— that 
of the eyelids included— is carefully plucked out. Occasional- 
ly, but only as an exception, an old man may be seen with some 
hairs on his chin which be cherishes by way of long beard. [R.] 

Tbe whole clothing of the men consists of a piece of prepared 
bark two to three yards long and about four inches broad, usually 
coloured yellow with turmeric, which is bound round the waist 
and passes between the legs. In rough weather some throw over 
the shoulders a broader piece of bark, with a hole cut in tbe 
middle to let the head pass through. For protection against the 
sun and to throw off the rain, they wear a hat made of the outer 
bark of the sago palm, light but of formidable size with a very 
broad rim, and running to a point. Some also bind a cloth round 
the head or cover it with a bunch of green branches and leaves. 
The children run about entirely naked till their eighth year. In 
the house the women wear round the middle a square piece 
bark, which is sewed on the outer side with thread of their own 
making, and on which a number of yellow stripes are painted, or 
they substitute for it a piece of coarse blue, white or red cotton, 
ornamented at the sides with corals. Out of doors they place 
round the throat and hanging over the bosom and shoulders and 
round the middle, a covering of finely frayed and loose plantain 
leaves; and on the head an obtusely conical and deftly plaited 
hat, also made of plantain leaves, and at the apex often orna- 
mented with a bunch of dry grass. Being placed obliquely on 
the head, this piece of costume gives them a very singular appear- 
ance. [R.] 

Men as well as women are remarkably fond of ornaments and 
finery, which are partly made by themselves, and partly procured 
from traders. On the forehead most of the men wear a small 
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copper plate, wound round with copper wire, or a small bambu 
case, also intended to hold the apparatus for striking fire. 

The people of the northern districts of Si-berut fasten the hair 
with a curiously plaited band, adorned with corals, and wear in 
the ears a piece of thick copper wire, twisted into a spiral form, 
and also a pair of pincers ornamented with feathers, which serves 
at the same time to pluck out the hair of the beard. The men as 
■%vell as the women are fond of adorning the hair itself, the fore- 
head and the ears, with flowers and leaves, the favorites being the 
buiiga raya or kembang sapatu. Around the throat and arms are 
disposed various kinds of small chains and bands. For the first 
they prefer corals of a dull blue colour, which the women often 
have hanging from their necks to the weight of 6 or 8 pounds, 
and to procure which they will sell everything they possess. 
On Si-berut only, thick copper rings are likewise worn by the 
women all along the forearm, while the men have one or two of 
these rings on the upper arm. The waist is also ornamented with 
different kinds of bands, mostly consisting of some stripes of rattan 
dyed red, 8 to 12 yards of copper wire, and a black or yellow cord 
made of the root of a plant plaited by tbemselves. Amongst the 
ornaments may also be reckoned the yellow shields of the fore- 
head, cheeks and palms of the hands, on which some paint shining 
black stripes. In general, however, this is only done when they 
are at war, the men then arraying themselves in all their finery. 

[R.] ^ 

Although the cocoanut is so abundant they do not use the oil, 
and as coi^bs are also unknown, the matted hair swarms with 
vermin which, like most rude Asiatic tribes, they consider a 

dainty. [C]. ^ 

Mouses and Furniture,'— tbe kam pongs or villages— ^ m 
always. lie along the bank of a navigable river or creek— the ouses 
are spread irregularly and as the shape of the ground best suits* 
They are of two kinds, —large houses in which 30 to 40 families 
jive together, and small ones adapted for one only. Thefw^ 
—which are al ways the pioperty of a chief— have a length of 180 
to200, and a breadth of 30 to 40 Rhineland feet. The wholeis, as 
it were, nothing but a colossal roof covered with the leaves of the 
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sago^ having arched side walls, and a beam projecting from the 
ridge at each end, and running to a point. The flooring is of 
piank or spars ofnibong. The doors are oblong openings in the 
roof about 3 feet high, and may be closed with smaller planks. 
Other openings there are none. On account of the marshy 
ground the building rests on posts 10 feet high, and for the same 
reason, long platforms covered with planks and split nibong are 
erected alongside of it, giving entrance to the interior, and reach- 
ing by a succession of steps, to the side of the river. The interior 
consists of a wide apartment, embracing the whole length of the 
front of the house and devoted to common use and for a general 
gathering place for all the inmates. Prom this a narrow passage 
runs through the middle of the house, on either side of which are 
found a great number of small pens which serve as the sleeping 
and cooking places of the different families. The smaller houses 
have simply a front and a back room, and in other respects are 
constructed like the large ones. For the erection of a large 
house two to three years are commonly required. All who 
take a part in the work have a right to live in it. It may be 
easily conceived that it is very dark and dirty inside. From the 
fires continually kept up — owing to their not using oil — the roof and 
walls are blackened with smoke. As ornaments the Mantaw'eans 
place on the rafters which support the roof, a variety of images 
of animals carved in wood and coloured.* The ladangs or garden- 
houses consist mostly of a single roof, with a light enclosing wall, 
and placed at the same height from the ground. As the banks 
on which the kampongs and garden-houses stand are frequently 
steep, strong trunks of trees with steps cut in them are placed 
sloping down to the water. 

The furniture is very simple and consists of few articles. A 
bainbu case, more or less ornamented, serves to hold their finery 
and clothes ; large tortoise shells, having plaited work beneath, 
are suspended along the beams and applied to the same use. The 
bed consists of two or three long pieces of palm bark, joined to 
each other by rattans, over which those wdio can afford it spread 
a Sumatra mat, and those who cannot, a broad piece of prepared 
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bark. The whole is surrounded by a thick cotton cloth for pro- 
tection against the numerous mosquitoes. In the day time these 
beds are rolled up and secured to the rafters, [R.] Like many 
other Asonesians, including even the civilised Bugis, the Manta- 
weans are uncleanly in their household habits, the space below the 
floor serving at once as a pen for their hogs and fowls and a recep- 
tacle for filth of all kinds, which is dropped through any of the 
openings in the floor. In their persons they are also dirty, [R.] 
Food * — The chief article of food is sago, boiled in sea water and 
then mixed with finely grated cocoanut. They eat this dish without 
the addition of any condiment, the manufacture or use of salt being 
quite unknown to them. Although they know as little the culture 
of rice, they show a great relish for it whenever it is procurable 
from the trading boats. Large quantities of cocoaniits are consum- 
ed as well by themselves as by their domesticated animals, which 
receive no other food. They also have yams, sweet potatoes, 
plantains and they use all kinds of edible fruit that grow in the 
forest. They aie ignorant of the preparation of sugar, palm wine 
or any intoxicating article and they even do not use betel. But 
both sexes are exceedingly fond of tobacco. The men inhale it from 
neatly cut wooden pipes, while the women are accustomed to 
wrap their weed in a bit of green plantain leaf. In preparing the 
tobacco the leaves alone aje dried and then cut in small pieces. 
Like other non-Mahomedan Asonesians and most of the TJltrain- 
dians they use all kinds of animal food within their reach, giving 
the preference to the flesh* of the monkey which they eagerly 
hunt They also eat the crocodile, snakes, lizards, fish, shell fish, 
sea worms and other animals, the shell fish being devoured raw. 
Pigs and fowls, including capons, are served up on particular 
occasions* Only two kinds of eggs are eaten. 

In dressing their food— which is principally done hj the 
Women — ^they attend to everything save cleanliness, on which the 
Mantaweans set little store. The cooking utensils consist of iron- 
pans, small wooden platters, or, instead of these, of a piece of 
rough bark, a large mussel shell or a plantain leaf j further of a 
piece of the leaf stalk of the nipa furnished with, thorns to msp the 
cocoanut. 
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The sago is boiled in the hollow joint of a thin bambii^ a mode 
of cooking which the more civilised Indonesian tribes also use in 
preparing some of their numerous dishes* When they snare or 
kill animalsi the hair or feathers are singed ofF^ the body cut in 
small piecesj and the stomach and entrails cleansed* The flesh 
is theii^ without washing or wiping off the blood, boiled in large 
iron pans, which they procure from traders. In contrast with the 
Indian practise they only add to it a small quantity of Spanish 
pepper* 

In the house men and women eat separately, and the children 
witk the latter, but in the ladan^and when hunting or Ashing they 
all eat together* Some kinds of food are at certain times tabooed 
to married persons, as amongst most other Niha-Polyoesians. 

Hmtbig and Fishing . — The only occupations which the men 
regularly follow and in which they shew great expertness are those 
of hunting and fishing, the women also sharing in the latter. 
In the chase they use the bow and arrow, and sometimes the 
spear, besides different kinds of snares. Their principal game are 
deer, monkeys, squirrels and large birds. In rousing the deer 
they are assisted by their dogs. For fishing they have large and 
small nets, rods, lines, spears and long arrows, which they dis- 
charge with the bow at the large fish. The women use only a 
large sweep-net, with which they take small fishes and lobsters 
along the beach in shallow places. [E.] 

Agriculture . — ^Agriculture in the proper sense is unknown, and 
such gardening as they practice is of a rude and limited kind. 
When a ladang or garden is first made, the labour of felling the 
forest and clearing the gi*ound is performed by the men. When 
this has been done they give themselves no further concern with 
it, the cultivation falling entirely to the lot of tfie women, who 
plant sugar cane, sweet potatoes, yams, plantains, turmeric, chilis 
and tobacco. 

The implements are choppers which the women always carry 
with them— as the men their weapons — ^pointed pieces of wood to 
turn up the soil, and plaited baskets and hampers for bringing 
home the produce* 

Pr&p^rcalon of 8ago.-^The sago and cocoanut grow naturally 
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and are Bot cultivated, Tiie sago tree when ripe Is cut down and 
the pith extracted. The mealy part is separated from the fibrous 
by maceration and treading it in a long trough constantly supplied 
with fresh water^ the meal is preserved in bags made of a species 
of rush, A single tree sometimes yields as much as two hundred 
pounds of sago, 

I^repaf:ation qf hark m an article of dress.— Tht tree which 
yields this bark is called waTie by the Mantaweans and by 
the Malays. The coarse outer bark of the tree is first remov- 
ed, The soft inner hark is next beaten with a piece of soft 
wood to lessen its adhesion to the trunk, and is then carefully 
stripped off, and freed from all woody fibres that may he attached 
to it. After being steeped in water for B or 4 days, it is again 
beaten till it possesses the degree of softness desired. [R.] . 

Preparation of Planks * — The trunk of the tree is split by 
means of axes and wooden wedges, and the planks are then cut 
into shape in lengths of 18 to 20 feet, and with a breadth of 2 feet 
and a thickness of 3 inches. The principal woods used are the 
following; 

1 , Katuka, a thick tree with yellowish and durable timher, 

2 , Ogla (Kayu balm (?’^) of the Malays), a large tree, with 
hard wood of different colours, 

3 , Serikdik (kayu reboan M,), a large tree, with hard and 
fine grained wood of a yellowish colour, and very well adapted for 
carved work, , 

4, Lalosik (kayu madang M.), a thick tree, with hard wood of 
a whitish colour, 

5, Buluk seseo (kayu umbu M.), a middling sized tree, the 
wood of which is yellowish and tolerably hard, 

6 , Pintauru (kayu bintangu M.), a thick tree, with very hard 
dark brownish-red wood,, 

7, Dokod (kayu pmago M.), a large tree, with wood of mid- 
dling hardness and yellowish white. 

84 Aedu (kayu amng M,), a tolerably large wood with jet 
black wood, as hard as iron, a species of ebony, 

^ Qucere as to Ike orthogr^ which is inconsistent with Malay phonology. 
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9. Ingera, a tree of middling size, with veiy hard and durable 
wood, of a red brownish-yellow damasked colour; it appears to 
he unknown on Sumatra. [R*! 

Extraction of wood oi?.--From the ilagat tree (lagan of the 
Malays) they extract an oil, by making an incision on the trunk 
and then gently beating on the bark till a whitish moisture begins 
to ooze out. When continued beating has removed this moisture, 
a clear brownish, strongly smelling, bitter, adhesive oil appears, 
which is collected in cocoanut shells and preserved in bamboos. 
It is only valued as an article of trade, and is used for rubbing into 
woodwork. [R.]. 

BoaU and Navigation.— Ttao only vessels used are canoes made 
of the stem of a thick tree, which is split and dressed for the 
purpose, and then hollowed out by a common chopping knife 
and chisel. They are of different lengths, the smallest being 
12 and the largest S6 feet. The largest, which are covered, 
have one or two masts to which palm-leaf sails are fastened 
and they can carry forty persons. They are only used for sea 
voyages, ftom one island to another. In the small canoes 
also they often place masts, or they set up at each end a 
cocoanut leaf to catch the wind, which gives their craft a very 
odd appearance. The inhabitants of Si-berut always carry iu 
their canoes a small wooden bowl, filled with satkd and stones, on 
which fire constantly bums, in order that they may at once boil or 
roast the fish and other sea animals which they catch. The other 
Mantaweans do not follow this custom, but betake themselves for 
the same purpose to the nearest shore. The oars, especially those 
intended for the small canoes, are of very light wood, nfeatin shape 
and prepaied with tolerable skill. [R.] 

From the Mantaweans invariably dwelling on the side of a 
navigable creek on the banks of which their garden lands lie, and 
drawing a la^e portion of their snbsistance fiom the sea and rivers, 
it naturally follows that they spend a great part of the day on the 
water, and are extremely expert in rowing and managing their 
canoes. Without trouble they make them cleave the water with as- 
tonishing speed. Even children of nine or ten years odd have their 
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Bmall sampans^ ia wMcli they fearlessly YeEtiire iato the midst of 
the breakers. Rowing is performed by men and women with 
equal dexterity and in a keeling posture | the man being in front 
and Ms wife behind, when only a single couple are in the hoat& 
When the canoes after being used, are brought on shore, they are 
turned bottom up. The larger boats are placed under a shed 
close on the beach, on a platform to which a slope is gl?en, to 
facilitate the hauling up and launching, , [R.]« 

Their maritime art and enterprise gre yery imperfectly described 
by Mr Crisp and Mr Rosenberg, and from the following interest- 
ing passage in Marsden’s notices they would seem to be consider- 
ably advanced and akin to those of the navigating tribes of eastern 
Indonesia, Polynesia and Micronesia. In the year 1783 the son 
of a raja of one of the Pagi Islands came over to Sumatra, on a visit 
of curiosity, and being an intelligent man, much information was 
obtained from him. He could give some account of almost every 
island that lies of the coast, and when a doubt arose about their 
position, he ascertained it by taking tbe rind of a pumplenose or 
shadock, and . breaking it into bits of different sizes, disposing them 
on the floor in such a manner as to convey a clear idea of their 
relative situation. He spoke of Engano (by what name is not 
mentioned) and said that their boats were sometimes driven to 
that island, on which occasions they generally lost a part if not the 
whole of their crews, from the savage disposition of the natives. 
He appeared to be acquainted with several of the constellations, 
and gave names for the Pleiades, Scorpion, Great Bear and 
Orion^s belt. He understood the distinction between the fixed 
and wandering stars, and particularly noticed Venus, which he 
nuMei usutat^si’- 0 eh--geb or planet of the evening. To Sumatra 
lie gave the appellation of Seraiku^* [Se-Raihu]. 

Trade — ^Althougb the Malays of Sumatra have long carried on 
a trade with the Mantawe islands, it has never been so large as it 
might be, and is at present confined to 3 or 4 panchalangs. It is 
entirely one of barter, tbe islanders being unacquainted with the 
use of money, and as the exchangeable value of most commodities 
has been , fixed by usage from of old, there is. very little fraud. 
The principal articles of import are coarse choppera, spear heads of 
iroii| blades for s'words and daggers, axes, files and steel for striking 
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£re^ corals of various colours, iron pans, wooden boxes, shears, 
small looking glasses, needles, copper wire of different thicknesses, 
toys, coarse plates, handkerchiefs and coarse cotton of different 
colours. The exports consist of cocoanuts, planks, sago, tortoiseshell, 
hark, tripang, wood oil and cordage. The advantage of this 
trade is chiefly on the side of the Sumatran visitors, who make a 
great profit on the articles exchanged. [R.]. 

Galendar . — Rude as the Mantaweans are they have a mode of 
reckoning time. Their year is about ten of our months in length, 
and is divided into two equal portions, the one being termed Akau 
and the other Rurau. The former takes its name from a species of 
land crab, (akau) which issues from the ground in the month of 
May, and is caught in large quantities by the people who consi- 
der it a dainty. In about five months these animals by degrees 
decrease, and then begins the second period, which derives its 
name from the southwest winds that prevail during it. * [E.] 

Arms and Warfare . — Their weapons are the bow and arrow, 
spears, short swords, daggers and shields. Fire arms they have 
none, and they are extremely afraid of them. They fabricate their 
w'eapons well. In shape they altogether differ from those used by 
their neighbours. The blades of the spears, swords and daggers 
are imported from Sumatra in a roughly vrrought state, and they 
devote much time and labour to polish and sharpen them. For the 
shafts of the spears and handies of the daggers and swords they 
use woods more or less hard and fine grained, which they hand- 
somely carve and polish. The hilts of the daggers are crooked, 
and at the extreipity ornamented with the head of some animal. 
The sheath is ©flight wood and dyed red, — flat or forming a long 
curve. That of the sword is simply a piece of sago tree bark. 
The very small shield is broad at the top, and pointed below, made 
of very light wood, and painted on both sides. 

But the principal and the proper weapon of the Mantaweans, is 
the bow and arrow. The bow is usually 4 to 4i feet long, and is 
made of the wood of the kayu langko, which is black and very 
hard and strong. The string is a piece of strong twisted bark, 
furnished with loops at the ends, and several times smeared with 

* Mr Rosenberg does aot explain how tliis calendar is adjusted to tbe solar 
year and the seasous. 
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a mixture of oil and melted resin* The arrows are kept in a 
bambii quiver, more or less ornamented. A piece of palm bark is 
placed on it, which at sea or during rain is bound over it, to keep 
it dry* The arrows consist of two parts, the shaft and the pointy 
the shaft, formed of the ieaf-stalk of the nipa palm is very light 
and notched at the end to prevent it slipping off the string* The 
point, made of nibong wood, is stuck loosely into the upper end 
of the leaf-stalk* It is always smeared with poison, and often 
furnished with a sharp bit of copper or with the jagged, saw-like, 
backbone of a fish. The poison is concocted of the sap of umey 
leaves, mixed with a quantity of water, in which pieces of tuba 
root (in itself possessing a great stupifying power), tobacco and 
Spanish pepper, have been boiled. When fresh this poison is 
very strong, the smallest wound with the arrow proving fatal 
within a few hours, if antidotes are not quickly applied. When it 
is old it loses all its strength When they go out hunting the 
bow is held in the hand, and the quiver is fastened to a band or 
string hanging over the shoulder. The dagger is fastened on the 
right side in a horizontal direction to the belt of bark. The Man- 
tawean never dispenses with the dagger and bow. Wherever he 
may be found, he is always armed. Both, but especially the bow, 
are formidable weapons in his hands. In 50 or 60 shots the arrow 
rarely misses its raark'\ [R.]. 

Their mode of warfare is confined to the laying of ambuscades, 
from which they strike down ail who come within range of their 
arrows, and then take to Eight. They have no idea of fortifying 
their houses or kampongs in any manner. [R.j, 

The Family, — Irx accordance with the general habits of the 
ruder Malayu-Polynesian and Ultraindian tribes, the inter- 
course between young unmarried persons of different sexes is very 
unrestrained. Whenever a girl becomes a mother, the child be- 
longs to her parents, so long as her lover is not inclined to marry 
her. The event is attended with no disgrace or feeling of shame 
whatever, and, on the contrary, is a recommendation in the eyes of 
siiitom. This license ceases entirely on marriage and polygamy is 
not practised. A young man desirous of taking a wife, must buy 
the girl on whom his choice has fallen, from her parents, or, to 
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speak more strictly^ he must barter for her^ goods of the value of 
50 to 100 florins. The marriage is celebrated by a feast^ for 
which a hog is usually killed. Once married they can nerer 
separate. Adultery is punished with the death of both the guilty 
parties. According to Mr Crisp the injured husband has the right 
of seizing the property of the seducer, and of cutting off his wife^'s 
hair, and when the husband is the offender the wife may return to 
her parents' house but cannot again marry. On the death of a 
husband or wife, the survivor can only marry a widow or widower. 
The Manta weans do not permit any license even to their daughters 
with strangers. [E., C.] 

The children are brought up very gently and bodily chastise- 
ment but rarely falls to their lot. Some time after birth they 
receive their names, which have generally a rather strange sound. 
From an early age the boys are trained to all bodily exercises, 
climbing, rowing, swimming, shooting with the bow <&c. In the 
first three the girls are little behind them, and the women can 
climb a cocoanut tree with as much agility as the men. [E.]. 

On the death of one of the parents, the inheritance is shared 
amongst the children, and when there are none amongst the 
nearest relations. [R.] According to Mr Crisp the sons alone 
inherit. 

Bkposal of the Deai.— The mode of disposing of the dead Is 
the ancient and still widely prevalent Ultraindian and Niha-Poly- 
nesian one of exposure ia the open air on an elevated platform, 
(rati aki ). Shortly after death the body is lifted up as it is by 
the men who are at hand, and carried to a place in the forest set 
apart for this purpose. On the lower branches of one of the trees, 
at a height of ten to fifteen feet from the ground, a platform of 
strong lath work is constructed, and on this the corps is laid, naked 
and exposed, and left to decay [R.] The bones are not afterwards 
collected as is the custom of some tribes hut are suffered to lie on 
the ground when they fall. [C.J A small quantity of corals and 
other ornaments is all that they bestow on the dead* Having de- 
posited the body the bearers depart as fast as possible, for they 
believe such places to be favorite haunts of evil spirits. No reward 
will induce them to visit the place of the dead save when a new 
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death renders it necessary, and the duty which this throws upon 
them is performed with . signs of the greatest dread. These spots 
are generally at a distance from the kampongs, hut always in the 
neighbourhood of some stream. The fear in which they are held 
is so great, that when passing up or down a river in the neighbour- 
hood of a cemetry they always pull for the opposite side, and row 
as close inshore as possible, hushing all clamour. [B.] 

The inhabitants of some of the islands make an exception to this 
mod® of disposing of the dead. The body is with them laid 
naked, and resting on the right side, in a tolerably deep grave. 
Some earth is thrown over it to a height of four or five inches, nipa 
leaves are then placed across it, and the grave is finally covered 
over, throughout its whole length, with some thick branches. [E.] 

GovemTnmt.—The Mantaweans have not risen above village 
government. The different villages of the same island do not 
acknowledge any supreme chief, nor have they any regular political 
union, although their intercourse and common enterprises maintain 
a certain degree of mutual dependence. The society is a demo- 
cracy under petty chiefs who have very little authority, a system 
similar to that which prevails amongst the less Indianised tribes of 
Ultraindia and Indonesia. There is no royal, noble, or sacred 
order. We are not informed whether the chiefs are hereditary 
and whether their followers are confined to the members of their 
own clan or family. It is probable that they are the heads of 
families, for there are several iu one village. They have no 
privilege save that of presiding at feasts, nor do they receive any 
marks of honour- They haye no judicial authority, disputes and 
offences being tried by meetings of all the villagers. Their or- 
dinary functions are those of priest and physician, and the only 
offerings they receive are from those who have occasion for their 
services as such. They have the J avanese title of Pangeran. 

The intercourse of the villagers is free, unconstrained and friend- 
ly, but with a considerable tinge of selfishness. Thus when per- 
sons belonging to same the house have been successful in hunting or 
fishing, they never think of sharing the spoil with the inmates of 
another house in the village. 

F^tivaU af^ Amusmmis , Mantaweans are much addic- 
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ted to dancing and music. . The dances are performed by im- 
married persons only, and properly by boys and girls alternately. 
They only take place at night in tbe front apartment of one of the 
large houses, by the light of burning brands and in the presence of 
sometimes two or three hundred persons of both sexes. The dan- 
cing consists of all sorts of postures and twistings of the body, by 
wMcli they endeavour to imitate the motions' of animals, principa!- 
ly of birds, and during which the heel is from time to time stamped 
forcibly on tbe floor. All this is accompanied by the singing of 
short songs, composed of long drawn sounds, which fall and rise 
as the measure requires. They are accompanied by the beating of 
gongs and a kind of drum made of a piece of palm -wood hollowed 
out, and covered on the upper side with iguana’s skin. The 
dancers have the head and hips ornamented with green hranclies 
and leaves. The young people also for modesty’s sake %veara 
small square lappet of blue or white cotton cloth hanging in front 
and ornamented with corals and mother of pearL 

The most remarkable of the village customs are the festivals 
and the expeditions to murder which are incidental to them. These 
are not held at regular periods, but any event of unusual import- 
ance or solemnity gives occasion to them, such as the death of a 
chief, the completion of a large house or of a canoe, a particularly 
fortunate or calamitous occurrence in the kampong, and the like. 
Such feasts— -which the Manta weans celebrate by resting during 
the day and by gourmandising, dancing, singing and talking 
during the night — often last one or two months, neither men nor 
women doing any work all the time for fear of incensing the evil 
spirits. It often happens that before the festival is over the pro- 
visions of the villagers fail. In such a case the inhabitants of the 
surrounding kampongs supply the feasting village food be- 
ing themselves entitled to reciprocal aid in like circumstances. 

Murder wyages^—Tlo bring such a feast to a proper conclusion 
the killing of one or more men is not certainly considered essential, 
but it is nevertheless regarded as an event that will lead to prospe- 
rity and hence expeditions with this object are undertaken during 
the feast* The largest canoe of the village is equipped fora distant 
voyage. They fit it with masts and palm leaf sails, construct over 
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the whole deck a strong roofing of planks, and place various orna- 
ments on the bow and stern, both of which run out with a great 
curve and very thin, to the height of 20 to 30 feet The weapons 
are stowed away under the roof, and the provisions in the hold. 
When everything is ready and the oracle has been duly consulted, 
the vessel is manned with a crew often amounting to one hundred. 
The inhabitants of Pora and Poggy are accustomed to steer to the 
northern part of Si-berut, because the people of that island, in their 
turn, select the southern islands for the scene of their murdering 
expeditions. To this barbarous usage is to be ascribed the hatred 
which the inhabitants of these different portions of the Archipela- 
go have for each other. The people of Tepeket are the most 
dreaded of all the islanders on account of their courage and war- 
like character. On such voyages, in which only men and boys 
embark, every one decks himself with his gayest ornaments. 
When the place of their destination is reached, the canoe is an- 
chored by means of heavy stones. Some of the crew then land 
and conceal themselves in the forest in order to shoot down with 
their arrows unawares any person who comes within reach. 
When they have effected their purpose they immediately return 
to their boat, which proceeds home. If, after some days pass, they 
have not succeeded, they content themselves with shooting some 
arrows at the first and best coco or aru tree they meet. It is only 
when they return that the feast, which has given rise to the expedi- 
tion sometimes of two months duration, can be brought to a close 
in the kampong. If they happen to lose any of their own number 
during the voyage, it is considered as a bad omen. [R.] 

(To he Continued*) 
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NOTES III^XrSTBATXTE OE THB LIBE AND SEETICSB OF STB 
STAMFOBB BAFFLES. 

In tlie year 1795, Mr Thomas Stamford Eaffles was appointed 
to be an extra clerk in the India House. He was at that time 
only 14 years of age, conse<iuently his education could not Imve 
been completed 5 however, the deficiency was supplied by his own 
exertions in the few leisure hours a close attendance at office 
permitted. Mr Eaffles was early remarked for assiduity and great 
application to business, and in the year 1805, on the establishment 
of the Pinang government, he was nominated to the office of 
Assistant Secretary to that government. Ten years practice and 
experience in the India House gave the Assistant Secretary many 
advantages over his fellows in the new government, and he appears 
to have established, at an early period, a character for ability and 
official aptitude which attached to him throughout his service. 
Having been accustomed to mental labour, and the duties of his 
office not occupying his whole time, he devoted his spare hours to 
the study of the language, manners, customs and character of the 
Malays, among whom, for his amiable and courteous demeanour, he 
soon became esteemed. His house was always open to them, and 
the natives delighted to visit a gentleman who could condescend to 
be polite and to take an interest in their affairs. From the advan- 
tages derived from this intercourse and his evening labours, Mr 
Eaffles was enabled to distinguish himself, when the opportuuity, 
which was not long delayed, presented itself. 

In the year 1806, Dr. Leyden visited Pinang for the benefit of 
his health, and resided with Mr Eaffles for some months. Dr 
Leyden, whose early death left a void in Oriental literature, was 
delighted with the industry and evident talent of his host, and, 
when he returned to Bengal, they continued to correspond. Mr 
Eaffles gave to his letters the style of essays, and the amiable 
Doctor took every opportxmity of bringing them and their author 
to the notice of Ms patron, the Earl of Minto, at that time Govern- 
or-General. After reading the paper on the Malayan race, (see 
Lady Eaffles’s Life &c. p. 15), Ms Lordship told Doctor Leyden to 
inform Mr Eaffles that he was much pleased, and begged that any 
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flirtlier inforiBation relating to tlie Eastern Settlements might he 
forwarded direct to himself. This was the keystone and the 
opportunity, and Mr Baffles was prepared to improve it. In the 
following year he went to Calcutta where he was received with 
great kindness, and, on his return, was appointed to he Governor- 
tJeneral^s Agent for the Eastern Seas, and directed to reside at 
Malacca. At that time the Indian authorities were occupied in 
the attempt to drive the Erench out of these seas, their privateers 
having done so much damage to English shipping, that no exertions 
were spared to deprive them of any resting place to refit their 
ships. The Dutch had been forced into the European war, and 
their colonies were, in consequence, liable to capture. Mr Baffles 
furnished the Supreme O-oTernment with the fullest information 
respecting the East generally, and more particularly as to Java, 
against which place it was determined to send a force. After all 
the preliminary arrangements had been made, the expedition left 
India in 1811, to rendezvons at Malacca, to which place Lord 
Minto came to conduct operations in person. Every possible in- 
formation bad been provided beforehand by Mr Baffles, for the 
purposes of the expedition, even to the deciding on the best route 
for the ships to sail from Malacca to Batavia. Lord Minto was 
BO well satisfied with everything which Mr Baffles had done, and 
had so much confidence in his arrangements, that he decided, 
although agaiust the advice of all the naval officers, to adopt the 
direct route, instead of that hitherto used by tbe coast of 
Borneo. The expedition started, and on the 18th September, 
1811 , General Janssens capitulated. 

Mr Baffles was appointed to be Lieutenant-Governor of Java and 
its dependencies, and thus, six years after his arrival in India, appa- 
rently without interest, and solely dependant on his own exertions, 
found himself elevated to one of the highest offices in the empire. 
It is not necessary here to enter into an extended examination of 
Mr Baffles’ policy in Java. The Dutch before this time had 
passession only of Sunda and the western part of the island. 
Under his government Solo and Djojocarta were reduced and tbe 
whole island was for the first time brought under European 
rule. Except in the vicinity of Batavia, the natiye regents had been 
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permitted to govern tlie country as tliey pleased, provided they 
were civil to the European officials and supplied tlieir proper 
sliare of grain and labour when called on. Tbe revenues bad been 
derived from a monopoly of the retail sale of opium, spirits, toddy, 
^c., from gambling and cockfigbting farms, from transit and cus- 
toms duties and from the forced delivery of produce at ^prices 
below tbe market value* Mr Baffles introduced a new system* 
Availing Mmseif of the acknowledged Asiatic right of sove- 
reignty over tbe soil, be fixed on an equal and moderate land 
rent, and abolished forced deliveries of produce, right to exact 
labour and aE tolls and imposts which had hitherto been a bar to 
improvement. Before however sufficient time had been allowed 
to test the value of the new system,, which was obviously a great 
improvement on that previously in force, Java was restored to the 
Butch. jN'o question in connexion with eastern Asia has been 
more canvassed than the restoration of this island to its former 
masters. It has been asserted that the national interests were 
unjustifiably sacrificed, that the real value of the island was 
unknown, that lor& Castlereagh was imposed on by the flattering 
attention of the allied sovereigns, who were loud in their praise of 
the generous magnanimity of the great English nation which had 
fought the battle of Europe on the most disinterested principles, 
and that he consented to the restoration without having suffi- 
ciently considered the matter. It must, however, be recollected 
that in consequence of the large military force necessary to 
maintain possession the expences far exceeded the revenue. The 
arrangements of Mr Baffles not having then had time to produce 
the expected results in improving the financial condition of th© 
settlement, he was obliged to draw on Bengal at a time when the 
treasury at that Presidency was exhausted by the Pindarrie and 
G-hoorka wars. It was argued, in ignorance of the new financial 
arrangements and the prosperity expected therefrom, that the 
Island was not worth keeping, and therefore neither the Crown nor 
the Company exerted themselves to retain it. In the general 
political view it must also he recollected that it was the object of 
the Treaty of Vienna to re-establish the balance of power, and 
however much the English Minister was ignorant of the great 
value of Java it is not to be supposed that the Dutch neglected 
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any means to obtain restitution of what was their most valnable 

possession. The nations of Europe haye always been jealous of 
the extraordinary power of the English in India, and the opportu- 
nity was not lost for depriving them of the great preponderance 
which the possession of Java would have given them in the East, 
to the exclusion of another weaker, and therefore, in the event of 
future differences, more easily influenced nation. This decision 
was doubtless not uninfluenced by the fact that the English had 
already deprived the Dutch of all their other valuable Colonial 
possessions. 

The Court of Directors disapproved of Mr Baffles s arrange- 
ments at Java and took advantage of the occasion to supersede 
him, when charges of mal-administration were preferred by Colonel 
Gillespie, the Commander of the troops. It is not necessary to 
allude to these charges further, than to state that Mr Baffles 
found no difficulty in answering them, and that they were most 
probably brought forward from misunderstandings arising from 
their relative position as Boyal and Company’s officers, at a time 
when it was stiU expected the Island would be retained by the 
Crown, and at a time when tbe Koyal officers were accustomed to 
see in the Indian Civilian the clerk rather than the admimstrator 
of empires Mr Eendall, a member of the Supreme Council, was 
ordered to relieve Mr Baffles but the island was restored im- 
mediately after. The Marguis of Hastings, who succeeded Lord 
Minto as Governor General, reported unfavourably of the acquisi- 
tion, and the constant requisitions on the Bengal treasury did not 
permit the Company to hesitate in their desire to be reheved 
from a useless acquisition. Lord Minto’s early death, after his 
return from India, precluded Mr Baffles from having the advan- 
tage of his Lordship’s support, in laying before Parliament and 
the country the great advantage, in a political point of view, o 
the possession of Java, and, at the same time, of explaming the 
vast agricultural and trading resources of the Island, which would 

soon have had a large surplus revenue, and have afforded an ex- 
tensive market for British manufactures. 

It appeared doubtful, after the capture of Java, whether it 
would be held by the Boyal Government, or be made over to the 
Company, and Lord Minto’s thoughtful consideration had secured 
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a retreat for Mr Baffles, in the Eesidency of Bencoolen, in cas# 
his services should be no longer required in Java^ On his super- 
cession, however, Mr Baffles went home to recruit his health, and, 
at the same time, to set himself right with the Court of Birectors 
and the public. The charges of Colonel G-illespie were easEy dis- 
posed of, and his services in Java were acknowledged by the Princ© 
Eegent, who conferred On him the honour of knighthood, whEe the 
the Court 6f Birectors manifested their appreciation of his service® 
by appointing him to be Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen, 
with greater powers than had before been held by the chief of that 
factory. He was empowered to attend to the general interests of 
the BngHsh in the Archipelago, more particularly as related to the 
Butch. 

This is the commencement of the second portion of Sir S* 
Baffles’ career in these seas. At an early period of his service at 
Pinang, he had made himself acquainted with the state and pros- 
pects and with the earlier history and commercial relations of 
nearly every native state in the Archipelago : he had traced the 
connection of the several foreign invaders with each state, and had 
arrived at the conclusion that it was necessary for the welfare of 
the native population that the English should be the paramount 
power in the Malayan countries, and that the Butch influence 
should be reduced. 

In Java the Butch had lost their last position in the Archipela* 
go, their other possessions having been previously captured, and 
Sir Stamford, for a time, saw his fondest hopes realized : his dis- 
appointment, on the restoration of these possessions at the peace in 
1815, was consequently very great, and he now set himself to 
work to counteract the Butch influence in every possihle way- 
This became the master passion of Ms life, and is the key to al 
his after proceedings. He had succeeded in instilling some of his 
policy into the minds of the Eoyaland Company’s Governments at 
home, and he was now entrusted with extensive powers to watch 
over British interests in the ArcMpelago, under the name of 
Lieutenant-Glovemor of Bencoolen, an office in itself, without 
these extra powers, quite unnecessary. 

On arriviog in Bencoolen Sir* Stamford found everylhing in a 
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state of live most extreme disorder, morally and pljysically, 
Tlie day before bis arrival an earthquake had destroyed the 
town; while the state of morals among all classes was describ, 
ed as disgraceful to a civilized government. In writing to Sir R* 
H, Inglis, under date 12th June, 1819, he says, The state of 
society, even among the Europeans, was very bad on my arri- 
val. I trust it is improving j an instance has just occurred which 
which will, I hope, impress on the higher authorities the neces* 
sity of attending more closely to the religious and moral cha- 
racter of their establishment/^ Sir Stamford set himself to work 
vigorously to improve matters. He found a number of young men 
on the establishment, who had no adequate duties to occupy their 
attention ; these he formed into committees, presided over by mem- 
bers of his own family, (staff) who had accompanied him from 
Java 5 and the promotion of agriculture, education, religion and 
general amelioration formed subjects of occupation and amusement, 
where hitherto dissipation had been the only relief from a dull 
and monotonous existence. The revenues of Bencoolen had been 
derived from gambling, opium and cockfighting farms, the al- 
most forced delivery of produce at rates below its marketable 
value, and the labour of the Company's slaves. Sir Stamford 
abolished the gambling and cockfighting farms and emancipated 
the slaves. These acts would require no explanation or apology 
in the present day, but in the year 1819 the policy was too far 
in advance ; and as no adequate provision was made to supply the 
deficiency of revenue, the moral considerations were not allowed 
to weigh against the pecuniary loss. The result of these and other 
operations, about this period, were nearly being fatal to their 
projector’s prospects and position in the Indian service. 

While engaged in matters of domestic policy Sir Stamford kept 
in mind the political duties attached to his office. The Dutch, on 
being reinstated in Java, had resumed the dependencies on Suma- 
tra among others, the state of Palembang, which, previously only 
in nominal possession, had been reduced to complete subjection by 
a force under Colonel Gillespie. Their policy has always been 
aggressive, and now having the state of Lampong under their 
gOYernment they at once came into collision with the English 
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respecting the boundaries of that state, which marched with 
Bencoolen. The encroachments of the Dutch were embarrasiog 
and Sir Stamford conceived the idea of forming a Settlement, to 
offer a check to their further advance. He had already declared 
Bencoolen to be a free port, but its position was unfavourable for 
trade, being out of the great routes through the Sunda and Ma- 
lacca Straits, He demanded an anchorage at Simangka bay, in 
the Straits of Sunda, in order, as he said, in a letter to Bfr Marsden, 
dated 7th April, 1818, to be able to set up our shop nextdoor to 
the Dutch’h The Settlement was a failure, and he then com- 
menced the policy by which his name and reputation were ulti- 
mately established in the Straits. He had already in prospect the 
idea of a mercantile competition with the Dutch, as the following 
passage in the letter above referred to will shew. would not 
I think be many years before my station in the Straits of Sunda 
(Simangka Bay) would rival Batavia as a commercial 
His position at Bencoolen afforded him constant opportunities for 
experiencing the aggressive policy of the Dutch, who aimed at a 
universal and exclusive authority in the Malayan countries. In 
order to oppose this design, and put a cheek on their further pro- 
gress in the Straits, Sir Stamford proposed the formation of one or 
more trading Settlements, which by the more liberal policy of the 
English would become depbts” for the trade of the Archipelago. 
Pinang was situated too far to the north, and traders on going to 
it from the eastward would be obliged to pass Malacca, soon to be 
restored to the Dutch. The desiderata of his Settlement were — a 
convenient place for the Company's China ships to call at for 
trade or refreshment, for the collection, according to the old 
established course of trade, of the produce of the Archipelago, and 
consequent distribution of English goods in return, and for the 
exercise of a political influence over the eastern seas. In order to 
carry out this policy it was necessary for Sir Stamford to have the 
sanction and co-operation of the Supreme Government, and he de- 
termined to proceed to Bengal, for the purpose of urging his views 
on the attention of the Go vernor-GeneraL The Marquis of Has- 
ting, then Governor-General, on relieving Lord Minto had taken 
an unfavourable view of affairs to the eastward, and Sir Stamford 
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had many misgivings as to the success of his undertaking. How« 
erei*^ after a few interviews, he succeeded in placing himself on an 
agreeable footing, and laid his information and views before his 
Lordship in such a masterly manner that all objections and diffi- 
culties were overruled. He returned to the Straits invested, for 
the second time, with the authority of Governor-General’s Agent 
in the Eastern seas, and with powers generally to oppose the Dutch 
and, if possible, to form an establishment to the South of Malacca® 

Previous to the capture of Malacca iu 1795 the trade of Pinang 
had been confined to the Northern portions of the Peninsula, to 
Sumatra, and the continent of India. The possession of Malacca, 
on the highway of entrance to the Archipelago, enabled the 
Dutch to check any attempt on the part of the Eugghese and other 
Eastern traders to visit Pinang. By the treaty of Vienna the 
settlement of Malacca was restored to the Dutch, and it was not 
doubted but that the same policy which marked their previous 
occupation would be resumed; and that Pinang, which by this 
time had acq[uired a very considerable portion of Chinese, Biig- 
ghese and other Eastern trade, would be again divested of these 
advantages. Major Earquhar, an officer of the Madras Engineers, 
who had been a long time at Malacca, in a semi-civil capacity, had, 
after it had become known that he was to restore Malacca, in the 
year 1816 brought this subject to the notice of the Pinang Go- 
vernment, and pointed out the Cariinons as a fit place for a set- 
tlement. In the year 1S18 he was authorized by the Pinang 
Government to visit the Prince at that time in possession of those 
Islands, aud he in consequence proceeded to Ehio, then in the 
hands of the Malays.* 

Major Farquhar found the Eajah Moodah Jaffir to be the only 
person with whom his negociations could proceed, and with that 
Prince he concluded a treaty, dated 19 th August 1818, in the 
nauie of Sultan Abdulrahman of Joliore. The Pinang Govern- 
ment attempted to form an establishment on the Island of Bentaiiy 
but before their measures were taken the Dutch had forestalled 
them at Ehio, and they retired from any future attempt, in the 

® When Malacca was taken in 1795, the small station or dependency of Rhlo 
followed, but, after a short time, the English abandoned the place, which in con- 
sequence fell into the hands of the Malays. 
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coiiTicfcioE tliat it was impossible for tliem to effect their object. 

Under these circumstances Sir Stamford came down to the 
Straits^ with, as before stated, the office of Goyernor General’a 
A«>’ent in the Eastern seas and further bound to Acheen where, in 
conjunction with Major Coombs, Agent of the Pinang Gowemment, 
lie was appointed to mediate concerning a question of disputed 
succession to that throne. Colonel Farquhar, on the cession 
of Malacca, was proceeding to England, when it occurred to the 
Supreme Government that his local knowledge, the result of 15 
years duty at Malacca as Eesident and Commandant, might 
prove useful in the formation of the new settlement in the Imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his former Eesidency.' Sir Stamford was 
furnished with a letter to him, dated 28th November, 1818, in 
which the thanks of Government were conveyed for Ms able 
report of his negociations under the direction of the Pinang 
Government, and a desire was expressed, on the part of the Go- 
vernor-General, that the benefit of his further services might be 
secured to improve the relations already established with the 
native chiefs. His Lordship now requested him to accompany Sir 
Stamford Eaffles in Ms expedition, and to take charge of the infant 
settlement, under the directions of Sir Stamford, who would be 
obliged soon to return to his own Government at Bencoolen. 

Sir Stamford sailed down the Straits in company with Colonel 
Farquhar, past Malacca, to the south of wMch place thMr station 
was to be fixed. Siak was easily given up, when they proceeded 
to the Carimons, which place had been pointed out by the Colonel 
as a proper site, hut on examination it proved to be inconvenient 
ia point of capacity as a harbour, and they went on toward* 
Johore to which locality Sir Stamford’s views were then directed. 
On passing through the Straits of Singapore Colonel Farquhar 
suggested that they should land to visit the Tumonggong of 
Johore, who had lately settled himself on that island, and who was 
known to the Colonel. On arriving in the harbour the evident 
advantages of the place struck them both, and they determined 
there to attempt the formation of the Settlement. Colonel Far- 
quhar went on at once to EMo to request that the permission, 
which had formerly been given to him by the Eajah Moodah to 
form a Settlement on the Carimons, might now be extended to Sin-- ■ 
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gapore. The Butch, however, ere this had resumed their former 
position of Lords Paramount in the Johore Archipelago, and had 
already exacted a treaty from the Eajah Moodah and his creature 
Sultan Abdulrahman, restraining them from granting a footing to 
any European power in Johore. After some management, how- 
ever, Colonel Parquhar succeeded in obtaining an implied permis- 
Bion with which he returned to Singapore, where Sir Stamford 
concluded a treaty with the Tumonggong, dated February, 
1819. This treaty was to be subject to the approval of Sultan 
Houssain of Johore. The following day Sir Stamford sailed on 
his Mission to Acheen, leaving the Colonel in charge of the newly 
formed Settlement. After a little communication with the 
Tumonggong, as to Sultan Houssain, it appeared that there was a 
difference among the Malays as to their Sultan, and that, in con- 
sequence of the last Sultan’s death having taken place unexpect- 
edly, before suitable arrangements could be made for the succession, 
the throne at present was irregularly occupied; that Tuanku 
Abdulrahman was younger brother of Tuanku Houssain, who 
ought to be Sultan, but was kept out of his rights by the Eajah 
Moodah Jaffar, who was at enmity with the relatives of his 
mother, and, finding the weak and complying disposition of Tuanku 
Abdulrahman suited to his purposes, had patronized the younger 
prince, in whose name he ruled the country. On enquiring 
further, Colonel Farqnhar was informed that the late Sultan Ma- 
hamed, before his death, had arranged that Houssain his eldest son 
should succeed, and that Abdulrahman, the younger, who had 
shewn a reserved and timid disposition, should perform the Haj, 
with a view to the priesthood. Houssain, as Heir presumptive, 
was sent to Pahang, in order to complete an alliance with the 
daughter of the Bandahara; his father, the Sultan, accompanied 
Mm part of the way, and soon after, on his return to Lingga died, 
not without suspicion of poison. On his death Jaffir, in order 
to fulfil one of the requirements of a royal funeral, induced 
Abdulrahman to aEow himself to be installed as Sultan, The 
north monsoon, at that time in full force, prevented any communi- 
eation with Houssain at Pahang, and it was not for some months 
after that he could com© down. When he arriyed he found the 
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Eajah Moodah too strong for Hm, and in consequence he was 
obliged to succumb. 

With this information, which the Colonel transmitted to Sir 
Stamford, it became a question how far it was advisable to enquire 
further into the matter as to the superior title of Houssain. As 
the rights of the English at the new Settlement would entirely 
depend on the question, Sir Stamford, on his return from Acheen 
in June, determined to recognize Houssain. On that Prince 
being sent for by the Tumonggong, he was installed publicly as 
Sultan and with the Tumonggong executed a fresh treaty, a copy of 
which will be found in the Journal of the Indian Archipelao'o *. 
This treaty provides shortly as follows ; 

Firstly. The occupation, by the English, of a tract of land 
extending from Tanjong Malang, on the west, to Tanjong Katong, 
on the east, and inland as far as the range of cannon shot from 
the factory. The jurisdiction witlun this tract to be subject to 
the English, excepting the campongs of the Sultan and Tumong- 
gong, and all beyond the line to be subject to the Tumonggong. 

Secondly. Justice to be administered jointly by the Sultan 
Tumonggong, and English resident. ’ 

Thirdly. Captains and heads of tribes to attend and report 
occurrences eveiy Monday morning, and to adjudicate in minor 
matters. 

Fourthly. An appeal aUowed from decision of Captains and 
heads of tribes. 

Fifthly. Ho customs or duties to be levied, or other important 
matter to be decided, without the consent of the Sultan, Tumong.^ 
gong and resident. ° 

Such was the primitive constitution under which Singapore was 

settled, and under which it rapidly rose to importance. 

1 he question, as to whom is due the credit of fixing on the site of 
Singapore for the ^eat emporium, has been much discussed, and 
as it is one of some interest, a few remarks may be here permitted. 

Sir Stamford’s first idea (see his Life by Lady EaiHes, page 294), 
was to have a port in Sunda Straits, and at page 357, writing in 
April 1818, he says, “to effect the object contemplated some con- 

• Tol. Til. p. 331, 
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venient station within the Archipelago is necessary ; both Ben- 
coolen and Prince of Wales Island are too far remoTed, and 
unless I can succeed in obtaining a position in the Straits of 
Sunda, we have no alternative but to fix it in the most advan- 
tageons situation we can find within the Archipelago : this would 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bintang’’. At page 308, 
in the same letter, he repeats “another station at Ehio or its 
‘^vicinity” at page 371, writing from Calcutta, 14th November 
1818, he says I have now to inform you that it is determined to 
keep the command of the Straits of Malacca by forming establish- 
ments at Acheen and Rhio’^, and again, writing to Mr Marsden 
from the Sand Heads, f under date 12th December 1818, he says, 
we are now on our way to the eastward, in the hope of doing 
something, but I much fear the Dutch have hardly left us an 
inch of ground to stand upon* My attention is principally 
turned to J ohore, and you must not be surprised if my next let- 
ter to you is dated from the site of the ancient city of Singa- 
pura’^ Mr Crawfurd, (see his account of his “ Missiora to 
Siam’^) states that the Carimons was the original object of Sir 
Stamford. Lady Raffles says the Carimons were only surveyed 
out of deference to Colonel Farquhar, who had, wliile at Malacca, 
fixed on those islands as a fit situation ; and finally, it appears 
clear, both from native and European authority, that they went 
into Singapore, casually, at Colonel Farquhar's suggestion, to 
obtain information from his friend the Tumonggong, whom he 
had known while employed at Malacca. Whatever doubt may 
arise as to the question whether the exact locality of Singapore 
was the birth of accident or of preconceived arrangements, there 
can be no hesitation in stating that its advance was entirely owing 
to the energy and influence of Sir Stamford Raffles, 

The Pinang government, after the failure of their own endeavour 
to form a subordinate station to the south, were not well pleased 
that one of their own servants should be permitted to attempt what 
they had themselves failed in and had declared to be impossible. 
They had always watched the proceedings of Sir Stamford with 

* Bliio is a small island separated- by a narrow strait from tlie IsJiincl of Bin- 
tang, or properly “ Beritan.*^ 
t Mouth of Calc at ta River. 
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tfisquiefiide and when the. principles on which his new Setllemeiil 
was to ha conducted became known, they felt bound lo offer every 
opposition in their power, as they readily foresaw the decline and 
ruin of their government in the prosperity of a neighboiiring 
Settlement conducted on such opposite principles* Their protests 
to Bengal and to the Home authorities had the effect of cooling 
the support with which Sir Stamford's proceedings liad been 
favoured by both these high authorities j but another, and a more 
formidable^adversaiy, had to be met, and on a scene where Indian 
influence had less weight. 

The Dutch had seen with indignation and dismay the efforts of 
the English to encroach on their territories at the South of the 
Peninsula. In former times they had the exclusive jurisdiction 
over the whole Peninsula from Perak downwards. On Ma- 
lacca being restored to them in 1818, they considered that all 
their former rights and immunities accompanied that restoration, 
and in consequence that any attempt of the English, or any other 
European nation, on the Malay Peninsula would be an infringe- 
ment of their exclusive rights. The proceedings of Sir Stamford 
Baffles, who had already distinguished himself by opposition to 
their interests, were looked on as past all endurance and the 
strongest remonstrances were made to the Indian government as 
well as to the Foreign Office in England. 

Dutch Indian affairs have long been under the Imperial govern- 
ment, and the case now brought before the King’s ministers of the 
improper conduct of the English Company and their seiwants in 
the Indian Archipelago, was urged against the feeble efforts of the 
corporation with all the weight and authority of the Dutch Im- 
perial Ambassador. It is obvious that with the lukewarm, and 
almost powerless, authority at home and in India, Sir Stamford 
Baffles and his Settlement, if not otherwise protected, must have 
been at once offered up as a peace offering to the Dutch, and it is 
here that credit is due to Sir Stamford in having carried his pro- 
ject to a successful termination. He had early foreseen the battle 
which must be fought at home, and had provided friends to sup- 
port Ms Settlement. The long struggle from 1819 till 1824, when 
the question ivas finally settled, was only kept up by the aid of 
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powerful connexions whom Sir Stamford liad secured by his 
pictures of the incalculable benefits which his Settlement^ if pro- 
perly supported, would confer on British trade. To this influence, 
supplying to the Foreign Secretary a sufficient moti¥e to resist 
the Butch demands, must he attributed the long resistance made 
to those demands in a question in which the Company’s Home 
and Bengal Governments were indifferent and the Pinang govern- 
ment decidedly hostile. 

After remaining a few weeks at Singapore, giving instructions 
as to laying out the town, and forming provisional arrangements 
for the government of the new Settlement, Sir Stamford returned 
to Bencoolen, where he occupied himself, as before, in endeavours 
to improve the condition of the people, as well as to elevate the 
tone of society at that residency, till the month of October, when 
news arrived of the death of Colonel Bannerman, Governor 
at Pinang. In his last visit to Bengal Sir Stamford had proposed 
to consolidate the eastern possessions under one governor to reside 
at Singapore, with Kesidents at each of the stations of Bencoolen, 
Pinang &c. The plan was favourably received, under the in- 
fluence of the almost expiring interest concerning eastern affairs 
which had guided Lord Minto’s policy in that direction. A diffi- 
culty however existed in the disposal of the Governor of Pinang, 
as of course Sir Stamford would himself have been head, under the 
proposed arrangement. This difficulty now overcome, Sir Stam- 
ford proceeded to Bengal again to urge his plan on the notice of 
the Supreme Government, but by this time, other matters of more 
pressing interest occupied the government, and in consequence, im- 
pediments, one of the chief of which was the difficulty of breaking 
up the Pinang Government, were allowed to interfere to prevent an 
arrangement which would most probably have placed British in- 
terests in the Archipelago, and the surrounding countries, on a 
respectable footing, and have obviated the disadvantages now felt 
in the exclusion of British commerce with three-fourths of the 
Archipelago which the Dutch have been permitted virtually to 
monopolize. 

Another scheme of Sir Stamford may be here properly intro- 
duced. He conceived the design of reducing and colonizing the 
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whole Island of SEmatra. His plan was to re-establis!i a central 
autlioritj (himself), to open up all the nafigaMe ri¥ers into the 
Straits of Malacca | to hold the West Coast stations as military 
stalions, to command the rivers and interior of the country ; to 
open a great central road through the whole length of Sumatra; to 
assume the position of protector of native slates * ; to introduce 
20,000 or 30,000 English colonists, and in fact, to make a colony 
as valuable to English trade as all the West India Islands* This 
magnificent I'esult was to he accomplished at a cost not exceeding 
the yearly expenditure at Bencoolen. 

Disappointed in his hopes from the vacancy at Pinang Sir 
Stamford returned to Bencoolen, there to wait the result of the 
reference made to the Dutch and English Home authorities as to 
Singapore, ' While thus waiting his energetic mind found occupa- 
tion ' in promoting agriculture at that station. He early saw that 
Singapore would draw off the little trade his libera! port regula- 
tions was collecting at Bencoolen ; and as the Settlement must 
then depend on its internal resources, he endeavoured to increase 
agricultural production. The land surrounding his own house 
which he had built in the country, was planted out with a 
variety of tropical fruits, spices, coffee, &c ; the government 
officers were encouraged to plant spice trees ; the convicts 
were employed in agricultural labour; every one was called 
on to grow sufficient grain for his own consumption, and finally 
the system of forced growth of pepper by the nati?es, under 
the semblance' of a contract, was abolished. This policy had 
the effect of improving the condition of the people and added 
materially ' to the value of the Settlement. The European 
gentlemen engaged in spice planting set the example of enter- 
prise, perseverance and liberal expenditure of capital, which has 
always , been attended with the happiest results, and the effect of 
which is the surest proof of the vast benefits which necessarily 
accompany the European in his residence in these countri^. It 
was an unfortunate ' circumstance that the result of this official 
^pice planting was not satisfactory to those concerned; — ^nearly all 

^ On a former occasion he recommended Lord Minto to assmne the title of 

Bitara” in imitation ot the former Hindoo Sovereigns of Majapaliit on Jara. 
Bitara is a contraction of Avatara^* or ** the incarnation.*' 
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of them were mined at the subsequent transfer of the Settlement 
when their proj)erties were sold at almost nominal prices. 

The nature of Sir Stamford’s political duties had brought him 
much in contact with the Dutch, After the foundation of Singa- 
pore^ his connexion with that Settlement heightened feelings 
sufficiently warm before, and he could see neither justice nor 
moderation in the actions of his opponents. The recollection of 
the Cape of Good Hope — North America— Ceylon — South Ame- 
J'ica — the Spice Islands — the West India Islands— 'Java — the whole 
Dutch colonial possessions successively wrested from that unfor- 
tunate people, had no effect to soften his exasperated feelings, and 
he would have confined them to the narrowest bounds in these seas 
wherever opposed to British supremacy. His fancies on the sub- 
ject found vent in a Protest" against Dutch aggression, which 
protest, with the remarks of the old enemy, the Dutch ambassador 
at St. James, was brought forward in Parliament when Lord 
Bathurst, worn out by the constant complaints, felt called on to 
declare that Sir Stamford Baffles had exceeded his authority, 
that he was, in fact, a ^‘ mere pepper collecting agent of the 
India Company" and had no power to interfere in such matters. 
At the India House Sir Stamford fared no better, his measures 
were totally disapproved ; the Directors censured him for eman- 
cipating the Company’s slaves | for opening the Port of Bencoo- 
len and for abolishing the gambling and cockfighting farms. In 
a letter from Mr Grant (one of the Directors), dated 19th July 
1820, the following ominous passage occui’s. You are probably 
aware of the obstacles which have been opposed to the adoption 
of your measures, and even threatened your position in the ser- 
vice ; your zeal considerably outstripped your prudence, and tbe 
first operations of it became known at an unfavourable junc- 
ture^’,^ 

With all the authorities of his own country against him, with 
the embittered opposition of the Dutch, influentially expressed, as 
it was, at the foreign office, Sir Stamford, his colony and policy 
would inevitably have been overwhelmed, bad be not succeeded in 
cnlisiiiig a powerful mercantile feeling in his favour. The Indian 

* Sec Life % La# milas. 
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trade had just been opened, and the public feeling was still excited 
as to the immense adfantages to be deiived to the nation from a par* 
ticipation in that trade, and here was an English colony, settled In 
the centre of the Indian trade of thirty centuries, and that colony 
flourishing in a manner without parallel in mercantile history. It 
is most probably to the mercantile interest excited in favour of 
Singapore that we are indebted for its preservation. Once esta- 
blished, and ruled under the statesman-like liberality of Sir Stain- 
ford^s regulations, its progress was rapid, and although thwarted 
by the insubordination and narrow views of his suhordinales, in 
the management of the infant colony, the principles of his arrange- 
ments were so solid that minor difficulties were overcome. It is 
not necessary to enter into any examination of the differences 
which occurred between Sir Stamford and the first Besident at 
Singapore. It is doubtful from the records of his rule whether 
the Resident ever saw in that station more than a mere village, 
fitted for the accumulation of a small supply of goods, and the 
temporary residence of traders. Thus, while Sir Stamford was 
founding a Settlement, to be second to none in Asia, his subordinate 
confined his views to present r€quii*ements and thought not of the 
brilliant future of the Settlement. 

There can be no doubt that the presence of the Resident, and 
the influence arising among the nati ves from his long service at 
Malacca, induced many natives to come to Singapore to settle and 
to supply provisions, stores &c, but it may well be doubted 
whether the irregularities permitted in a week administralion, 
peculiarly subject to native influence, and governed by native 
ideas, did not counterbalance such benefits. 

On his last visit to Singapore Sir Stamford had the proud satis- 
faction to find his colony successful beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. Within four years he found a population of 10,000 
souls and a trade aggregating J2, 000, 000 sterling for the year. 
He now set about preparing a code of laws, and establishing more 
suitable Courts of Justice, to be worked under the treaty which 
he concluded with the native chiefs. He appointed cominittees to 
out lay and improve the town ; and effected various other arrange- 
ments^ Whatever may be said of the want of detailed knowledge 
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of Sir Stamford in the matter of law making, there ean be no 
doabt that his ideas were far-seeing and liberal He set the exam- 
ple of intrusting the European residents with a degree of power 
commensurate with their position in the community, as appears in 
the following passage of a letter to the Supreme Government, 
dated 29th March 1823. am satisfied that nothing has tended 
more to the discomfort and constant jarrings which have hither- 
to occurred in our remote Settlements, than the policy which has 
dictated the exclusion of the European merchants from all share, 
much less credit, in the domestic regulation of the Settlement 
of which they are frequently its most important members/^ 
During this visit Sir Stamford, finding that course necessary to 
the well-being of the station, suspended the Resident and took the 
management of the whole Settlement on himself, till the 4th of 
June 1823, when Mr Crawford, of the Bengal medical service, and 
late Ambassador to Siam &c, arrived. Mr Crawford was appointed 
Resident by the Supreme Government, under which authority the 
Settlement was in future to be directly placed. Sir Stamford left 
Singapore on the 6th June 1823, for Bencoolen, to make prepara- 
tion for his final departure for England. To such a height had 
the animosity of the Dutch authorities at Java proceeded against 
him that, in addition to the instance noted in Lady Raffles’s Me- 
moir” of the Governor-General almost refusing to allow her to 
land at Batavia, en route to Bencoolen, the ordinary official circu- 
lar, communicating the change of Government at Singapore, 
which was sent to Batavia, in common with the other neighbour- 
ing countries, was returned unanswered. 

Sir Stamford’s mission was now complete, his health had suffer- 
ed very much of late, he had lost three of his children, and there 
appeared to be no further work for him to do in these seas. He 
therefore set about preparing for his final return to England. He 
had his immense collections of books, manuscripts, drawings, 
maps, preserved specimens of natural history &c. packed into 
boxes, of which there were such numbera as to require a large 
proportion of the ship’s freight for their accommodation. There 
were here collected the fruit of years of patient labour and enquiry 
into the literature of the Malays, Javanese, Bugghese &c j and the 
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finest mi most complete collection of books in those langiiages 
e?er made. The materials from which to lia¥e drawn np an ac- 
count of the Archipelago, more complete in its Yarions details than 
any yet given, and to have formed the nncletts of a valuable mn- 
seiim were lost In the burning of the ship the day after 

her departare from Bencoolen. Sir Stamford, after seeing the labour 
of seventeen years thus gone in an hoar, set about, after his for- 
tunate escape and return to Bencoolen, to make up duplicate collec- 
tions. But his health was gone, his early ardour cooled, and in the 
necessity of a speedy return to Europe he was not able to replace 
a tjthe of the valuable collections thus lost; and in consequence 
the public have been deprived of a chance of acquiring 
accurate information on the subjects which attract but a small 
portion of attention in the present day. Sir Stamford did not live 
long to enjoy the fruits of his arduous laboum, he was cut off at 
the early age of 45, when his friends still expected a long life 
of labour in the cause of philanthropy. 
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LEaENB OF THE BURMESE BUDHA, CALLEJD OAUDAMA.® 

By the Eev, P. Bioanbbt. 

CHAPTER 13th 

Bubiia havieg completed the twofold work of preaehiiig to 
the crowds and exciting (heir respect and admiration bj the exhi- 
bition of the most extraordinary miracles, thought within himself 
to what place did all former Budhas resort after the display of 
signs, and spend the season ? He saw by a stretch of his incom- 
parable foresight, that all of them had gone to the seat of Thawa- 
deintha in the Nats country, to pronounce the perfect law to his 
mother. He resolved to go thither too. With one step he reach- 
ed the summit of the mountain Uganda, at a distance of 160,000 
Youdzanas, and another step carried him to the top of the Mienmo 
mountain. This was done without any effort on the part of 
Budha. These mountains lowered their summits to the very spot 
where he was standing and rose up again to resume their former 
lofty position. Budha found himself brought almost instanta- 
neously to the seat of Thawadeintha jje took his position on 
the immense rock Pantukambala. Extending himself there upon 
his Hiwaran, the huge mass on a sudden conti^ted itself to the 
very narrow dimensions of his dress. 

The people who had seen Budha and who now could not descry 
him, found themselves in a state of bereavement, as if the sun and 
the moon had disappeared from the sky : they gave full vent to 
their cries and lamentations, saying, we are now deprived of tho 
blessed presence of him who is the most excellent among the three 
sorts of beings, Man, Nats and Brahmas. Some said he went to 
this place, some to another. Many of the people who had just 
arrived from distant parts of the country, were exceedingly griev- 
ed because they could not see him* They all repaired before 
Mankalan to ascertain from him what place Budha had gone to. 
Jf ankalan knew it, but he wished to leave to Anozooda the honor of 
satisfying their curiosity. The latter said to them that Budha had 
gone to the seat of Thawadeintha, to preach the law to his mother, 

«:Continued ,froin p. 'ICl. ; 
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and spend there one season on the rock Pantakambala, He added 
that he would be back in three months hence^ on the day of the 
full moon of October. They came to the spontaneous resolution 
to remain on the very spot, and not to return to iheir homes until 
they had seen Budha a second time. They erected temporary 
sheds, and though the place was small for such a countless miiliitude 
they managed peaceably in the best way they could. Previous to 
his .departure Budha had enjoined to Mankalan to remain with 
the people and preach to them the law. Mankalan faithfully com- 
plied with the request and during three consecutife months In- 
structed the people and answered all their questions. The rich man 
Anatapeing fed abundantly the Rahans and the assembly during 
the whole time. 

Whilst Budha was in the seat of Thawadeintha all the Nats 
came from more than 10,000 worlds to his presence; but the 
glory that always encompasses their bodies disappeared or was 
completely outshone by that of Budba's person. His mother, a 
daughter of Nats, came from the seat of Toothita to see her son and 
hear his instructions. She sat on his right. Two sons of Nats 
stood by the right and left of his mother. The crowd for a time 
was to keep at a distance of eighteen Youdzanas. Budha asked 
one of these Nats what he had done to deserve the place he 
occupied. He answered that in former existences, he had indeed 
made abundant alms, but bis merits had been comparatively small 
because he had not done these good works to peiBons eminent by 
their sanctity. The same question was put to the other Nat, who 
said that he was, in former existences, living in very narrow cir- 
cumstances, but that he had had the good fortune of giving alms 
according to his limited means, to persons who were much advanc- 
ed in merits. With a voice that was hearf by the crowds on the 
seat of men, Budha proclaimed the immense advantage of giving 
alms to and supporting the Rahans and those advanced in per- 
fection. They were, said he, like good seed sown on a good field 
that yields an abundance of good fruits. But alms given to Ihose 
who are as yet under the tyrannical yoke of passions are like a 
seed deposited on a bad soil, the passions of the receiver of alms 
choke as it were the growth of merits. At the conclusion, the two 
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,Nals obtained tbe reward of Thaiitapan. The crowds on earlli 
bad also the benefit of hearing his iDstructlons^ 

Whilst Bndha was in the middle of the Nats he announced the 
law of Abidama to bis mother. Having to go about to get his 
food| Budlia created a figure of another Budha whom he commis- 
sioned to continue the preaching of the Abidama. As to himself 
he went to the mountain of Himawonta, ate the tender branches of 
a certain tree, washed his face in the lake Anawadat and ate the 
food he received from the Northern Island, Thariputra went 
thither to render him all necessary services. When he had eaten 
his meal, he called Thariputra and desired him to go and preach 
the law of Abidama to five hundred Kahans, who were present 
when the display of wonders took place and were much pleased 
with it. In the time of Budha Kathaba those five hundred Rahans 
were Bats living in a cave much resorted to by Rahans, who were 
wont to repeat the Abidama. These Bats contrived to retain a 
certain number of words, the meaning whereof they could not 
understand. When they died they were transferred into one of the 
seats of Nats; and when they became men, anew, they had the 
good fortune to be born from illustrious parents in the country of 
Thawatee, and when Phra showed his powers they w^ere much 
pleased. They became Rahans under Thariputra, and were the 
first to understand perfectly the sublime law of Abidama. 

As to Budha, he returned to tbe seat of Thawadeintha and con- 
tinued the instructions, where the Budha of his creation had left 
them. At the end of three mouths preaching, an innumerable 
number of Nats knew and understood the four great principles. 
As to his mother, she obtained the perfection of Thautapan. 

The time Budha was to return to the seat of men was near at 
hand. The crowds, eager to know the precise time when Budha 
was to come back among them, went to Mankalan to ascertaiu 
from him the precise day they would blessed with Ms presence. 
Well, said Mankalan to the people, in a very short time I will 
give you an answer on the subject of your enquiry. On that very 
instant he plunged into the bottom of the earth and re-appeared but 
when he was at the foot of the Mienmo mountain. He asceBded 
in the presence of the crowd whom he had left and soon aiTifedin the 
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presence of Budh^ to whom he explained the object of his errand. 
My son, answered Budha, in what country does jour brother 
Tharipiitra spend his season? In the country of Thing-ka-lha- 
nago, replied Mankalan. Well, said Budha, seven days hence, at 
the full moon of Timding Kroot (October) I will descend in the 
counliy of Thing-ka-tha-nago j go and tell the people that those 
who desire to see me, onght to go to that country, distant 30 
Youdzanas from Thawatee* Let no one take any profision, but 
by a rigorous abstinence let them dispose themselves to hear the 
law that I will preach. Mankalan having paid his respects 
to Budha, returned to the place where the assembled multitudes 
anxiously waited for him. He related to them all the particulars 
regarding his interview with Budha, and conveyed to them tlie 
much wished for intelligence of his speedy return. 

On the day of the full moon of October, Budha disposed him- 
self to go down to the seat of men. He called a Prince of Tha- 
gias and directed him to prepare every thing for his descent. 
Complying with this request, the Thagia prepared three ladders 
or stairs, one omde of precious stones, occupying the middle, one 
on the right made of gold, and a third one made of silver, on the 
left. The foot of each ladder rested on earth near to the gate of 
Thing-ka-tha-nago city, and their summits leaned on the top of the 
Mienmo mountain. The middle ladder was for Budha, the golden 
one for the Nats and that of silver for the Brahmas. Having 
reached the summit of the steps, Budha stopped awhile, and 
resolved to make a fresh display of his power. He looked 
upwards, and all the superior seats of Brahmas were distinctly 
descried, on his looking downwai*ds, the eyes could see and 
plunge, into the bottom of the earth, to the lowest hell. The Nats 
of more than a thousand systems could see each other. Men 
could perceive Nats in their fortunate seats and Nats saw men in 
their teiTestrial abode. The six glories shot forthwith an in- 
comparable splendor from Budha's person, which became visible 
to all the erow^ds. There was not one who did not praise Budha. 
Having the Nats on his right and the Brahmas on his left, the 
most glorious Fhra began liis triumphant coming down. He 
was preceded by a Nat holding a harp in his hands and playing 
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the most melodious tunes — another Nat fanned him, a chief of 
Brahmas held over him a golden umbrella. Surrounded with 
that brilliant cortege Budha descended near the gates of Thing- 
ka-tha-nago and stopped there for a while. Tharipiitra came 
forthwith into the presence of Budha, paid him his respects at a 
becoming distance and said, with a heart overflowing with joy : 
On this day, O most glorious Budha, all the Nats and men are 
showing their love to you. Budha replied, — blessed is Thariputra, 
and blessed are all those who rejoice on my account. Men and 
Nats love him who is acquainted with the sublime law, who has 
put an end to his passions and who has attained to the highest 
state of contemplation. At the end of his discourse, innumerable 
beings understood the four great principles, and the five hundred 
Rahans whom Thariputra was commissioned to instruct, reached 
the state of Arahata. On the spot where all Budhas set their 
feet when coming from the seat of Tawadeintha, a Dzedi has 
always been erected. 

Budha thus had spent his seventh season in the Nats seats. He 
passed the eighth in the Phinga-thara-nago country. Theie he 
proposed several questions which could not be answered even by 
the penetrating Thariputra, because they were to be answered by 
Budha himself. The great disciple had such an extraordinary 
power of mind, that he could count all the drops of water that 
are in the Ganges, and all those that had fallen on the earth 
during the duration of a thousand worlds, but he could not solve 
the doubts proposed by Budha. He preached the law to all the 
beings that merited the deliverance. The ninth season was spent 
in the Tham hi country, in the monastery of Gauthitaron. He 
spent the tenth in the solitude of Palale, where he announced the 
law to the Elephant Palale which had rendered him all sorts of 
good offices- Budha passed the 11th season in a Brahmin village 
named Nala. He went into the country of Werasora, there he 
passed the 12th season, the 13th on the mount Bzalia, the 14lh 
in the monastery of Dzetawon, and the 15th in the country of 
Kapilawot, and the 16th in the country of Alawee, and the 17th 
in Hadzagnio, and the 18th and 19th in the city of Isalia, and the 
20lh in Radzagnio. Nineteen seasons were passed in the country 
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of Tawatee and six in the monastery of Bzelawon. This book^. 
called History of Budhas, and ether writings do not agree as to the 
places where he spent the 25 remaining seasons* The amount of 
seasons spent by our Phra since he obtabed the Budliasliip is 
forty five. 

During all the time, he was tmvelling about the country, preach- 
ing the law to those that were worthy to obtain deliverance. He 
had reached his 80th jenr, when he summoned to his presence 
Ananda who had been constituted his chief agent in all that rela- 
ted to his own person, and through whom all messages W'ere 
conveyed to the Kalians and said to him,^ — Ananda, invite all the 
Kahans to come and meet me, I have special instructions to deliver 
unto them. According to the order he had received, Ananda 
assembled all the Kahans and led them to the place that had 
designed for that purpose. Phra spoke to them as follows : Be- 
loved JMckus as long as you will remain united and continue to 
liold regular meetings, you will certainly prosper and flourish : as 
long as you will agree together, and come unitedly to a decision 
on all principal afiairs, so that you will impose no obligation 
where there is no precept, and that yon will fervently observe all 
the commands, strictly adhering to all the rules of your profession, 
you will ever be in a prosperous condition. It is required that 
you should be respectful towards your superiors, yielding due 
obedience to their injunctions. Beware of passions and parti- 
cularly of concupiscence, lest you should ever be brought under 
their tyrannical yoke. Love retreat and solitude, endeavour to 
observe your regulations, as well as all the ordinances and ceremo- 
nies of the law. As long as you observe these important pointe 
and adhere to them, you will prosper and be ever respected by all, 
you wdil carefully avoid all that which is base and unbecoming 
your sacred calling. 

When the instruction was over, Budha called Ananda and 
bade him to inform the Kahans to hold themselves ready for 
going to Ainpaladaka. 

Whilst, staying in a Zeat or Bungalow, Thariputra approached 
Eudha and having paid him his respects, said to him: O most il- 
lustrious Budha, there is no one that surpasses or even that is equal 
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to you in the knowledge of the law. There has never beeiij nor 
will ever be, a being that can be compared to you. This is what 
elicits my admiration towards and love for your person. Biidha 
replied : you are not mistaken, Thari put ra— blessed are they who 
like you know to value the science of a Budha, Besiring to try 
the wisdom of his great disciple, he added : beloved son, how do 
you know that no one can be compared to me, and that my know- 
ledge of the law is unrivalled? Tharipiitra answered : I have 
not the knowledge of the present, past and future, but I understand 
the law : through you, O most illustrious Budha, I have come to 
that understanding ; you have said that you have infinite wisdom, 
hence I conclude that you know the present, past and future-— 
you are to be ever praised, you are most excellent, ever glorious 
and free from all passions, and therefore to you I attribute all 
the qualities attending him who is invested with the Budhaship. 

Phra summoned again Ananda to his presence and directed him 
to tell the Rahans to be ready for a voyage, as he desired to go to 
the village ofPatalee. When he arrived at that place, the people 
prepared for him the Zeat®^, that he might remain there with com- 
fort and preach the law. Everything being ready, they invited 
Phra, who by his silence testified the acceptance of their invi- 
tation. Water to drink, to "wash the mouth, hands and feet was 
ready. Budha sat leaning against the central post of the Zeat 
facing the East. His disciples remained behind in a humble pos- 
ture, whereas the people sat opposite to him, having their faces 
turned towards the West. Phra began to explain to the numerous 
hearers the demerits and punishments attending the trespassing of 
the precepts of the law, and the advantages reserved to those who 
religiously observe them. Barakas, said he, whoever trespasses 
the moral precepts or is remiss in observing them wiU see his 
happiness and fortune gradually decreasing, and bis good charac- 
ter falling away. He will ever live in a sad state of doubt and 
uncerteinty and at last, when death shall have put an end to his 
existence, he will fall into hell. But the lot of the faithful observer 
of the great precepts shall be widely different. He will obtain 
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riclics and pleasures and gain an lionorable reputatioiL He will 
lie welcome in the assemblies of Princes^ Pounlias and Rabans^ 
doubts shall never enter liis mind, and his death will open before 
the way to the pleasant seats of Nats. The people were so much 
taken up with the preaching, that they remained in the Zeat until 
a very lata hour. At last they paid their homage to Budha, rose 
up, turned on the right and departed. 

On the morning Budha went on the bank of the Ganges, 
preached the law to certain Pounhas who in return made him 
offerings, and paid him much respect. He stood on that place 
as if waiting for some boat to cross the mighty stream. Some of 
the people were looking out for boats, others were busily engaged 
in preparing rafts. Whilst they %vere making all the necessary 
arrangements, Budha stretched both arms and found himself with 
all his Rahans on the opposite bank. Turning his face in the 
direction of those who were in search for boats and rafts, he said : 
he is an Ariab, he who has crossed the sea of passions. The 
practice of the great duties arc the boats and rafts whereupon they 
contrive to cross the sea of passions. He who desires to pass a 
river wants the aid of rafts and boats which are made up of dif- 
ferent pieces of wood joined together, but he who has become an 
Ariah, by the knowledge of the great roads that lead to perfection, 
weakens all passions and extricates himself from the whirlpool 
of concupiscence: he can also without the help of boats or rafts 
cross rivers. 

Phra informed Ananda that he intended to go to the village of 
Kantikama. Having reached that place, he explained to the 
Rahans the glorious and sublime prerogatives of Ariahs. Thence 
he passed over to the village of Nadika. It was in that place that 
Ananda asked him what had become of a certain Rahan named 
Thamula and of a certain Rahaness named Anaunda, who had both 
just died. The Rahan, answered Budha, has conquered all Ms 
passions and has obtained the state of Niban* As to the Rahaness 
she has gone to one of the seat of Brahmas : thence slie will 
inigrate to Niban, without ro-appearing in the world of passions. 

Budha went to the country of Wethalce. There lived a famous 
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courtezan named Apapalika. She bad her dwelling in a beauti- 
ful place near to an extensive and splendid grove planted with 
mango trees. She went along with others to hear the preaching 
of Gaudamaj which had the good effect to dispose her to make a 
great offering to the great preacher and his followers. Budha 
was submissively requested to come, on the following day, with all 
the Ralians, to receive his food. The invitation was graciously 
accepted. The courtezan hastened to prepare the meal for Budha 
and his followers. On the same day he preached the law to a 
number of young princes, who had offered to supply him with his 
meal on the following day. He refused to accept the invitation, 
because he had already promised to Apapalika to go to her place 
for the same purpose. The princes were greatly disappointed at 
the preference given to the courtezan. On the following day 
Gaudama went to the mango grove attended by all his Rahans. 
After the meal Apapalika presented the grove to Gaudama who 
readily accepted the pious gift. 

Having remained awhile on this spot Budha went to the vil- 
lage of Weluwoot. There he assembled the Rahans and said to 
them: I intend to spend a season in this place, but you have my 
permission to go and remain in the neighbouring districts. The 
reason that induced him to part for a while w’ith his disciples was 
the smallness of the place and the difficulty of procuring rice : 
whilst in the contiguous districts there were many monasteries 
and an abundance of all the necessaries of life. He would not, 
however, allow them to withdraw to too great a distance, for two 
reasons, the first, because he knew that in ten months hence he would 
attain the state of Niban, and the second, because he desired to 
see them assembled in his place several times every month, that 
he might have an opportunity to preach the law to them and 
deliver Ms final instructions. 

Whilst he was living in that place, Budha was visited with a 
most painful distenciper which threwvhim into a state of prolonged 
agony. But owing to the absence of his disciples, and knowing 
besides that this w^as not the spot he was to select for his last 
moments, he overcame with his incomparable power the evil 
influence of the illness, and entering soon into a state of absolute 
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traneej ha femained tbereia for a while. Awakening from that 
p0giiio% he appeared anew with his strength and usual ?igor. 
When he came out from the monastery to take his wonted walk^ 
Ananda came to his presence, and expressed to him the profound 
^ief felt by all those who had heard of his illness. When I saw 
yott ill,' O illustrious Budha, said the faithful Ananda, I was so 
deeply alfected that I could scarcely hold up mj head or draw 
my breath. I always cherished the hope that you would not go 
to Niban, ere you had preached once more the law to tis 
all. Ananda, replied Budha, why are the Rahans so much 
coneerned about my person ? what I have preached has no refer- 
ence to what is in me, or without me. Besides me, there is no one 
else to preach the law. Were they not looking upon me as such, 
it would be perfectly useless to attempt to preach to them. I am 
now very old, my years number eighty, — I am like an old cart, the 
Irons, wheels and wood of which are kept together by constant 
repairing, my earthly frame is kept entire and whole by the force 
and power of the trance. O Ananda, I feel truly happy whenever 
I consider the state of Arahat, which is the deliverance from all 
the miseries of this world and sets a being free and disentangled 
from all visible and material objects. As to my disciples, as long 
as my religion shall last, they ought to rely on themselves, and 
take refuge in the law, for there is no other refuge. They will 
truly rely on themselves, when by a careful attention, a profound 
xeiexion and wisdom they be bent upon destruction of concupis- 
eence and anger, and meditating upon the constituent elements of 
this body. Such were the instructions he gave to Ananda. 

Having spent a season in the village of Welouwa, the most 
exceEent Budha desired to return by the same way he had pre- 
viously followed to the countiy of Thawati. Having arrived there 
be took up his residence in the monastery of Bzetowan The 
great disciple Thariputra having just returned from begging his 
rice hastened to render to Budha the usual services. He swept 
Ihe place, spread the mat and washed his feet. These duties 
being performed, he sat in a cross-legged position, entered into a 
trance for a while, whence having awakened he thought within Mm- 
as follows; has it been the custom m former ages that the 
Budh&B should first arrive to the state of ISfiban, or their great 
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disciples precede them in that way ? Haying ascertained that the 
latter alternative always happened, Thariputra examined Ms owm 
existence and found that the period of his life was not to extend 
beyond seven days. He next considered what place was the fittest 
for Mm to depart for Mban: the remembrance of Ms mother 
occurred to his mind, and he said to himself; my mother has given 
birth to seven Eahandas, and she has not as yet taken refuge in the 
three previous things, Bndha, the law, and the assembly of the per* 
feet. Is she capable of understanding and knowing the four ways to 
perfection P yes, she is indeed. But who is destined to preach to 
her ? I am the person who ought to perform such a good office to 
her. I will go, teach her and by my instructions make her renounce 
her false belief and embrace the true one ; the very room I was bom 
in, shall bo the spot where from I shall depart for the rest of Mban. 
On this day, I will ask Budha’s leave to go to my birth-place* 
Having come to this resolution, he called the faithful Xsandfii 
and said to Mm: go and summon my five hundred Bahans to 
attend at my place. Tsanda departed forthwith and said to the 
Eahans ; the great Thariputra desires to go to the village of 
Holaka j be ready to accompany Mm ; arrange every thing in your 
own place, take up your Battas and Hiwarans. The five hundred 
Eahans immediately complied with the request, and were ready to 
follow their master. Thariputra having disposed every thing in 
his own cell, rose up and casting an attentive and serious look upon 
the place he was wont to sit on during the day, he said : this is the 
last time I will ever see this place .• never wiU I any more enter in^ 
this cell. Thereupon he left the spot, followed by the five hundred 
Eahans, went in the presence of Gaudama, and humbly requested 
permission to go and quietly enter into the state of Mban, and 
thereby be delivered from the whirlpool of endless existences. 
Gaudama asked Mm, in what place he intended to obtain Mban, 
Thariputra replied : in the country of Magada in the village of 
Nalaka, in the very room where I was born. Ton alone, O Tha- 
riputra, said Budha, know the time of your entering the sl^t© of 
Mban— as it is difficult if not impossible ever to find among all 
my disciples one like unto you, I desire you to preach once more 
to the assembly of Eahans. Thariputra knowing that Buffia 
wished Mm at the same time to show a display of his power, pros- 
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trated before him, then rose up in tbe air to the lieiglit of one 
palm tree and come down to worship Eudha. He rose successive- 
ly seven times in tlie air to the length of a palm tree higher than 
the preceding one .* On the last time he stood in the air for some 
time and announced the law to the multitude of Bahans and peo- 
ple 5 then coining down he submissively requested Budha to with- 
draw into the interior of the monastery. Budlia complying with 
Ms wishes, entered into a hall studded with diamonds. Thariputra 
having bowed towards the four points of the compass, said : O 
most glorious Budha, a hundred thousands of worlds ago, I was 
prostrated at the feet of Budha Anaumadathi, and earnestly prayed 
that I might enjoy the happiness of seeing all successive Biidhas 
that wBuld appear during the period of my countless existences. 
My prayer has been heard, and now I contemplate you, O most 
glorious Budha, and it is for the last time that I will ever enjoy 
your presence. Now, 0 Budha, worthy to he adored by aU 
rational beings, I will soon be freed from tbe thraldom of exist- 
ences, and this existence shall he the last ; this my prostration 
before you shall be the last : the end of my life is near at hand : 
seven days hence, like a man who rids himself of a heavy burthen, 
I will he freed from the heavy load of my body. He raised his 
joined hands to his forehead, and from the extremities of the ten 
fingers rays of glory shot forth. In this position, he bowed to 
Budha and withdrawing slowly, keeping his face towards Budha, 
he continued bowing down as long as he could see him, because it 
was for the last time. When Budha was out of sight, he took 
his departure. At the same time, the earth trembled with a 
tremendous shake. Budha said to the Bahans that surrounded 
Thariputra: beloved children, your elder brother is departing, 
accompanying him for a while. The people too, hearing that Tha- 
riputra was going away, came forward and gathering in large 
crowds, said to each other : the great Thariputra having obtained 
leave from Budba, is going to prepare himself for the state of 
Nihan, let us follow him that we may as yet enjoy his presence. 
Whereupon taking flowers and perfumes in their hands they ran 
in the direction he had taken, with dishevelled hair, crying aloud, 
with tears and lamentations : where is Thariputra ? Having come 
up to him, they said; illiistrious Bahan you have left Budha: 
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wliom do you now intend to join ? Tharipntra full of tlie most 
allectionate feelings towards the people, mildly desired them not 
to accompany him fiuther, and he added a few last words enjoin- 
ing upon them ever to remember Budha and the Rahans. During 
seven days that his journey lasted Thariputra never ceased to 
praise and exalt the affection and kindness the people bore unto 
him» 

It was dark when the great Rahan arrived at the entrance of 
the l^alaka village. He went to rest at the foot of a banyan tree, 
close to that spot. At that time there came a young man, his 
nephew, named Ooparewata, who perceiving Thariputra bowed 
down before him and stood in that place. The great Rahan said 
to him, is your grandmother at home ? Having been answered 
in the affirmative, he continued, addressing him : go now to her, 
and tell her to prepare for me the room wherein I was horn, and 
a place for these five hundred Rahans that accompany me. I will 
stay the whole day in the village, and will go to her house hut 
this evening. The lad went in all haste to his grandmother’s 
house and said to her ; my uncle is come and is staying at the 
entrance of the village. Is he alone, inquired the grandmother, 
or has he with him a numerous retinue, for what purpose is he 
coming here ? The young man related to her all the particulars 
of his interview with his uncle* Hoopathari, the mother of 
Thariputra, thought within herself, perhaps my son who has been 
a Rahan from his youth, desires iu his old age to leave his pro- 
fession. She however gave orders to have the desired room 
cleaned, and a place prepared for all his attendants. 

In the evening, the great disciple went to his mother’s with 
all his followers. He ascended to the room prepared for him, and 
rested therein. He hade all the Rahans to withdraw and leave 
him alone. They had scarcely departed when a most violent 
disease seized Thariputra which caused an abundant vomiting of 
blood, so great indeed, that the vessel wherein it flowed could not 
hold it. His mother at the sight of such an awful distemper, did 
not dare to approach, but with a broken heart, retired into her 
own room leaning against the door. At that time four great 
Hats, a Thagia their chief, and four Brahmas came to see him 
and to minisfcer unto him during his painful illness, but he bade 
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tbein to retire. His mother seeing the coming in and going 
out of so many distinguished visitors, and the respect they paid to 
her son, drew near to the door of his room and calling the faithful 
Sangda, inquired from him wherefore so many distinguished 
individuals had come. Sangda explained to her that the great 
Hats, the chief Thagia and Brahmas had come to visit and assist 
her son and enjoy the presence of the great Bahan. Meanwhile 
he informed the patient that his mother wished to see him. 
Thariputra replied that the moment was not a proper one, and he 
asked from his mother the motive of her untimely visit. Beloved 
son, said she, I am come here to contemplate your ever dear 
countenance. But who are they those that have just come to see 
you. Thariputra explained to her how he had been visited by 
Hats, Thagias and Brahmas. His mother inquiring from Mm if 
he were greater than any one of these, he unhesitatingly replied 
that he was more excellent than any of them. His mother 
thought within herself, if my son be so exalted how much more 
must Budha be. Her heart then overflowed with the purest joy. 

Thariputra rightly understood that the moment had come to 
preach the law to his mother. He said to her : Woman, at the 
time my great teacher was born, when he obtained the supreme 
intelligence, and preached the most excellent law, a great earth- 
quake was felt throughout ten thousand worlds. Ho one has 
ever equalled him in the practice of virtue, in understanding, wis- 
dom and in the knowledge of, and the affection for, the transcen- 
dent excellencies of the state of Arahat. He then went on explain- 
ing to her the law and many particulars relating to the person of 
Budha. Beloved son, said his mother, delighted with all that 
she heard, why have you been so late in acquainting me with such 
a perfect law ? At the conclusion of the instruction, she attained 
the taste of Tautapan. Thariputra replied: How, woman, I 
have repaid you for all the labors you have bestowed on me in 
bearing, nursing and educating me, now depart from me and leave 
me alone. 

Thariputra inquired from the devoted Sangda whether the 
moment had come. Having been informed that it was day light, 
he requested to be set up. By his order al\ the Mahans were call- 
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ed to Ws presell eoj and he said to them : — during the last forty 
four years, you have ever been with me, should I have offended 
any one during all that tyne, I beg to be pardoned. The Eahans 
answered him : — great teacher, we have lived with you during the 
last forty four years, and have been your inseparable attendants, 
follow^ing you everywhere, as the shadow follows the body. "We 
have never experienced the least dissatisfaction, but we have to 
request your forbearance and pardon for ourselves. 

It was on the evening of the full moon of the month Tatsaong- 
mon (November) that Thariputra went to his mother’s place, and 
laid in the room wherein he had been born. During the night 
he was attacked with the most distressing distemper. In the 
morning at daylight, he was habited with his Hiwaran and made 
to lay on his right side. He entered into a sort of ecstacy, passed 
successively from the first state of Dzan to the second, third and 
fourth, and thence dived into the bottomless state of Nihan which 
is the complete exemption from the influence of passions and 
matter. 

Noopathari bathed in her tears, gave full vent to her grief and 
desolation: alas! exclaimed she, looking on the lifeless body, is 
this my beloved son ? His month can no more utter a sound. 
Eising up, she flung herself at his feet and with a voice ever 
interrupted by sobs and lamentations, she said: alas, beloved 
son, it is too late that I have known the treasure of perfections 
and excellencies that was in yon. Had I been aware of it, I 
Vrould have invited to my house more than ten thousand Eahans, 
fed them and made a present of three suits of dress to each of 
them. I would have built a hundred monasteries to receive them. 
The day®® having dawned, she sent for the most skilful gold-^ 
smiths, opened her chests and gave them a great quantity of gold. 
By her command, five hundred piathata and as many Dzedia were 
erected : the outward sides were all covered with gold leaves. 
The great Thagia sent down on the spot a number of Nats who 
erected also the same number of religious monuments. In the 
middle of the city, a high square tower was erected, from its 
centre a tal spire rose to an immense height. This principal one 
was surrounded by a great number of smaller ones, Men and 
Nats mingled together uniting in their endeavours to do honor to 
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the deceased. The whole country was lined with eoimtless beings 
fieing with each other in efforts to show the utmost respect, joy 
and exaltation on this extraordinary occasion. 

The nurse of Thariputra named Eewati came and deposited 
round the mortal remains three golden flowers. At that very 
momenfe, the great Thagia made his appearance surrounded with 
numberless myriads of As soon as the multitude perceived 

him, they withdrew hastily to make room for him. In the midst 
of the confusion, Eewati fell down, was trampled upon and died. 
She migrated to the fortunate seat of Tawateintha, became a 
daughter of Nats, and inhabited a place (niche) made with the 
most consummate skill, aud adorned with the richest materials. 
Her body shone like a beautiful statue of gold, and was three 
gawoots tall. Her dress exceeded in richness, variety and beauty 
all that had ever been hitherto seen. 

On the following day Eewati came from her glorious seat, to 
the spot where crowds of people surrounded the body of the 
deceased. She approached with the dignified countenance and 
majestic hearing of a Queen of Nats. No one recognised her, 
though the eyes of all were riveted on her person, encompassed 
with the splendor of Nats, "Whilst all the spectators, overawed 
by the presence of that celestial being, remained motionless with 
a silent admiration, Eewati said to them, how is it that none of 
you recognise me. I am Eewati the nurse of the great Tharipu- 
tra. To the offering of the three golden flowers made by me 
and placed at the feet of the mortal remains of the great Eahan, I 
am indebted for the glory and splendor of my present position. 
She explained at great length the advantages procured by doing 
meritorious actions. Having stood for a while above the cenotaph 
whereupon they had deposited the body of the deceased, she turned 
three times round it, bowing down each time and then returned 
to the blissful seat of Tawatientha. 

Baring seven consecutive days, rejoicings, dancings and amuse* 
ments of every description were uninterruptedly kept up, in honor 
of the illustrious deceased. The funeral pile was made of 
scented wood, upon it they scattered profusely perfumes the 
most rare and fragrant. The pile was ninety-nine cubits high. 
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The corpse liaving been placed upon it, fire was set to it by means 
of strings made of fiowers and combustibles. During tbe whole 
night that the ceremony lasted, there was a constant preaching of 
the law. Anoorooda extinguished the fire with perfumed water. 
Tsonda carefully and piously collected the remaining relics, which 
were placed in a filter. !N’ow, said he, I will go to Budha with 
these relics and lay them in his presence. With his companion 
Anoorooda, he tooh, together with the relics, the Fatta and JEiwa- 
ran of the deceased and returned to Budha, to relate to him all 
the particulars concerning the last moments of his great disciple. 

Tsonda was the younger brother of Thariputra, It was to him 
that belonged the honor of being the person selected to convey to 
Budha the precious relics. When, however, he had come to the 
monastery, he was unwilling to go alone into Budha’s presence. 
He went first to Ananda, his intimate friend, and said to him : 
My brother Thariputra has obtained the state of Mban. Here 
are the Fatta, Hiwaran and relics 5 — exhibiting before him, one after 
the other, these precious articles. Both went together to Budha's 
place, and laid at his feet the Fatta, Hiwaran and relics of the 
great disciple. Budha placing the relics on the palm of his right 
hand, called all the Kahans and said to them :‘-“heloved Eahans 
this is all that remains of one who, a few days ago, was performing 
wonders in your presence, and has now reached the state of JSTihan, 
something resembling a pure white shell. During an athingii and 
hundred thousands of worlds, he has perfected himself by the prac- 
tice of virtue. Beloved children, he could preach the law like 
another Budha. He knew how to gain friends : crowds of people 
foEowed him to hear his instructions. Excepting me no one in 
10,000 worlds was equal to him. His wisdom was at once great 
and cheerful ; his mind quick and penetrating. He knew how to 
restrain his desires, and to be easily satisfied with little. He loved 
retirement. He severely rebuke evE doers. Beloved chEdren^ 
Thariputra renounced aE pleasures and gratifications to become a 
Eahan, he always shunned strifes and contentions, as weU as long 
and idle conversations. His patient zeal for the diffusion of my 
reEgion equalled the thickness of the globe. He was like a bull, 
the horns of which have been broken. My beloved Eahans, look 
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once more at the relics of my wise son Thariputra. Budha in 
this maimer eulogized the virtues of the iUustrious deceased in five 

Imndred stanzas. 

^ On hearing all that Budha had said to honor the memorv of 
Thariputra, Ananda was filled with sentiments of the tendeirest 
motion. _ He could not refrain from shedding abundant tears 
Budha quickly remarked all that was taking place in his faithful and 
lovmg attendant, and said to him : Ananda, on former occasions 
I have in my preachings endeavoured to shelter your soul from 
the impressions caused by such and like emotions. Two things 
can alone keep us separated from father, mother, brothers, sistera 
&c, in a word from all that we most cherish, death and distance. 
I, though a Budha, have been exposed to all these changes! 
brought on by distance, when I practised the great virtues in the 
solitude, vvhen I displayed wonders and spent a season in the seat 
of Tawantientha. In those circumstances, distance kept me far 
from all that is dearest to me. "Would it not have been consider- 
ed as useless, if not unbecoming, on my part to shed tears or in 
others, to do it on my account, can there ever be a time when it 
is allowed to cry ? With these and other considerations, Budha 
soothed the affliction of Ananda, and filled it with consolations. 

Budha to complete as it were the work of praises in favor of his 
great disciple caused a Dzedi to be erected in his honor. Having 

satisfied the sacred duty of gratitude towards the greatest of his 

disciples, Gaudama resolved to leave the monastery of Dzetawon 
for the country of Eadzagnio. Ananda was, as usual, directed to 
inform the Eahans to hold themselves ready for immediate de- 
parture. 

Whilst they were on their way, on the last day of the month of 
Tateeongmon, another great disciple, Mankalan, entered the state 
oi Hiban. In that place too where the news of Mankalan’s death 
was heard, a Dzedi was erected to his memory by Budha. All the 
particulars regarding the last moments of Mankalan may be read 
in the book of Damma Ataga. 

^ :^m ^dzagnio, Budha went to Wethalee with all his disciples, 
to following one bank of the Ganges be reached the place called 
Gokatsela. Early in the morning, rising up, he put on his dress 
and went out to beg his food. Having returned from his errand 
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of meBdicaiitj he called Ananda and commanded Mm to bring 
some of Ms utensils, intimating to Mm that be would go and spend 
a day in a place called Hapala, Complying with tbe command^ 
Ananda following Budlia went to tbe beautiful site of Hapala, to 
the place prepared for Eudba. Ananda approached Phra, and^ 
respectfully prostrated, said to Mm: this is indeed a very agreeable 
place. Whereupon Budba rejoicmg, praised the different sites of 
that country which he had visited, as well as the Dzedis that 
adorned them, and added : Ananda, every wise person ought to be 
very earnest in perfecting himself in the four laws of Edeipat* 
Having advanced in the practices of these laws, he can if he choose 
to do so, remain in a state of fixity during a revolution of nature 
and even more. I, Eudha, have become perfect in those laws, and 
I may remain as I am now during an innumerable number of 
3 ’‘ears. Three times, the same words were repeated. But Ananda 
entangled as yet by some passion, remained prostrated before 
Eudha, It never came to his mind to entreat him to remain 
longer on earth for the benefit of mortals who would derive the 
greatest advantages from his presence. 

At that time Ananda was called by Eudha and reminded that 
the moment for departure had come. He rose up, bowed before 
Eudha and went to the foot of a tree at a small distance. He 
had scarcely left Eudha alone, when the H'at Manh perceiving 
that Eudha remained alone for a while, approached near his per- 
son, and keeping at a respectful distance said to him: Great, illus- 
trious and glorious Phra who preach an excellent law, it is now 
time for yon to enter into the state of Niban. Tou said informer 
times that as long as your disciples sh6uld not he much advanced 
in knowledge, as long as they would not have obtaiued a thorough 
command over their heart, mouth and senses, that they would be 
as yet wanting in firmness and diligence for hearing and under- 
standing the law, or that they would be uneq^ual to the task of 
preaching the law, you would not as yet go to Mhan. Now the 
Eahans, members of the assembly and your disciples, both males 
and females, are thoroughly instructed in all the parts of the law : 
they are firm in controling their passions: they can preach the 
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law to other mortals; the ITats mi Brahmas have heard your 
preachings and a countless number among them have obtained the 
deliverance ; the time, therefore, is come for yon to enter into the 
istate of Niban. Bndha knowing the wicked one with Ms evil 
dispositions, replied: Ha ! wretched Manh, do not concern yom- 
self about me, ere long I will go to Niban. 

Whilst he was near the dzedi of Hapala, Bndha in a moment of 
perfect calmness of mind, entered into a sort of ecstacy . At that very 
instant the earth trembled with such violence that it caused the 
hairs of one’s head to rise up. Then he said to all present : I 
am delivered from the influence of the world of matter, of the 
world of passions and every influence that causes the migration 
from one existence to another. I enjoy now a perfect calm of 
mind, — like a mighty warrior who, on the field of battle, has» con- 
quered all his enemies, I have triumphed over all passions. These 
words were uttered by Phra, lest perhaps some people might infer 
that he entered into ecstacy, from fear caused by the language of 
the tempter, inviting him to got forthwith to Niban. 

Ananda having felt the earthquake, respectfully approached 
Budba and prostrated before him ; withdrawing then to a becom- 
ing distance he asked him the causes that produced the exti’aordina- 
ly and terrifying phenomenon of earthquakes. My son, answered 
Budba, eight cases make the earth tremble. 1st, the earth lays on 
a mass of water which rests on the air, and the air on the space— 
when the air is set in motion, it shakes the water, which in its 
turn shakes the earth. 2 nd, any being gifted with extraordinary 
powers ; 3rd, the conception of Phralaong for his last existence ; 
4th, his birth 5 5th, his becoming Budba ; 6 tli, his preach- 
ing the law 5 7 tb, his entering into ecstacy ; 8 th, his obtaining 
the state of Niban. These are the eight causes of earthquakes. 
Ananda, a little while aflei having become a Budba, I was in the 
solitude of Ooroowela, on the banks of the river Neritzara, under 
the shade of a banyan tree, planted by some shepherds. The 
wicked Nat came into my presence and requested me to go forth- 
with to Niban. I refused then to comply with Hs demand 
said to him: wretched Manb, my disciples, members of the 
assembly, either males or females 5 the believers, either men or 
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wonsen, have not yet acquired sufficient knowledge, prudence and 
penetration, courage and resolution. They have not been as yet 
properly instructed in the most essential and highest articles of 
the law; they are unable to teach others : my religion is not yet 
resting on a strong foundation. The time therefore is not yet 
come for me to enter into the state ofMban. Now in this very 
Dzedi of TIapala, he has come anew and told me the same thing. 
Do not trouble yourself, miserable wretch, have I said to him, three 
months hence I will obtain the state of Niban. On this occasion 
I have fallen into a state of ecstacy. 

Ananda said to Phra: illustrious Budha, please to remain 
during a whole Kalpa in this world, for the benefit of men, Nats and 
Brahmas. Ananda, replied Phra, your present request is too late 
and cannot be granted. Three times the faithful disciple begged 
his great teacher this favor and three times he received the same 
refusal. Do you believe, O Ananda, that I know the four ways 
that lead to science and wisdom, or that I am perfect in the four 
laws of Edeipat. I do believe it, answered Ananda.. Do you 
recollect, O Ananda, that on a cei tain occasion I said to you three 
times, that he who was perfect in the laws of Edeipat, could remain, 
if he choose, during an entire Kalpa in this world. I added that I 
was thoroughly acquainted with these four laws : but you remain- 
ed silent, and made no demand to me to remain longer in this 
wmrld. The time for making this request is now irrevocably past. 
The term of my life is for ever fixedly determined. Now Ananda 
let us go to Mahawon Kootagara. Having reached the place he 
desired his faithful attendant to go to Weth alee and assemble all 
the Rahans in the Dzeat. When they had all assembled in that 
place, Ananda informed Budha that his order had been duly 
executed. Phra went to the Dzeat, and sat in the place prepared 
for him ; he then, addressing the assembly said : my beloved chil- 
dren, the law which my supreme wisdom had discovered, I have 
announced to you for your benefit and advantage. You have 
attentively and perseveringly listened to it, firmly adhered to its 
tenets and zealously propagated them. Now my religion shall 
last for a long period, and will prove the source of great blessings 
to all Nats. But to the end that my religion may last long, shine 
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forth with splendor and he productive of incalculable benefits^ it m 
necessary that great attention should be paid to the thirty seven 
laws from which all good works proceed* These laws you have 
been acquainted with by my preachings : it is to you to announce 
them to all beings. Meditate with unremitting attention on the 
principles of changes and mutability. As to me^ ere long I will go 
to Niban ; three months more and this last drama shall be over. 

In the morning Biidha putting on his dress went out to beg his 
food, carrying the Patta on his left arm. When he had eaten his 
meal, he looked with the steadiness of an elephant, over the whole 
country. The reason why he cast a look like an elephant over 
Wethalee is, as he explained to Ananda, the following. The 
bones of all Budhas are kept together, like the links of a chain : 
hence when they wish to consider some object lying behind, they 
cannot turn their heads backwards, but the whole body, like 
that of the elephant, must follow the same motion. On this 
and other occasions of this kind, our Budha had not to make any 
effort, but the earth turning round like the wheel of the potter, 
brought the object to be looked at before him. The country 
Wethalee within three years was to be destroyed, but the inhabi- 
tants having built a fine Dzeat and made before it offerings of 
flowers and perfumes, the country was to be saved from the 
approaching calamity. This is the motive that induced Budha to 
cast a look over it. 

Budha went to a place called Pantoogama, thence to Bangana- 
gara, where he preached the four laws of Padela. Summoning 
Ananda to Ms presence he desired him to inform the Bahans to 
hold themselves ready to go to the Pawa country. Having reach- 
ed that country, he went with all his Bahans to live in a monastery 
built in a grove of mango trees erected by Tsanda the son of a 
wealthy goldinith. Tsanda had previously seen Budha and 
obtained the state of Tautapan. His gratitude induced him to build 
a monastery, which together with the grove he had given over to 
Budha. 

Informed that Phra had come to the monastery, Tsanda repair- 
ed hastily thither, prostrated before him and having taken a seat 
at a becoming distance, he requested Budha to accept the meal he 
would prepare for him and all the Bahans, Budha by his silence 
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acquiesced in the request and Tsanda rose up, bowed down and 
turning on tlie right, left the monastery. Baring the whole night 
all sorts of the choicest dishes were prepared. He had a young pig, 
neither fat nor lean, killed, and the flesh dressed with rice in the 
most excellent manner. The Nats infused into it the most deli- 
cious flavor. At daybreak every thing being ready, Tsanda went 
to the monastery and invited Budha and all the Rahans to come 
and partake of the meal that was ready for them. Budha rose 
up and carrying his Fatta, went to Tsanda^s house where he sat in 
the place prepared for his reception. He took for himself the pork 
and rice, but his attendants feasted upon the other dishes. When 
he had eaten, he desired Tsanda to bury in the earth the remains 
of the pork and rice, because no one but himself in the Nats 
or Brahmas seats could digest such food. A little while after, 
Budha was seized with a violent attack of dysentery: the pain 
whereof he bore with the greatest patience and composure. 
He suflered so much, not because of the food he had taken, as he 
w^ould otherwise have been exposed to the same distemper. The 
pain was rather alleviated by the eating of the pork and rice, as 
the Nats had infused therein the choicest flavor. 

Budha desired Ananda to be ready to go to the place of Koo- 
theinnaron. While on the way, he felt very weak and retired under 
the shade of a tree, commanding Ananda to fold his Bugout to sit 
upon. When he had rested a little, he called Ananda and said to 
him. Ananda I am very thirsty, bring me some water. Ananda 
replied : The Prince Malla named Fookkatha has just passed 
through the river with five hundred carts and the water is quite 
muddy. But notwithstanding this objection Budha repeated 
three times the injunction. Ananda at last took up Phra’s Patta 
and went to the stream to fetch water. How great was his sur- 
prise, when he found the water clear and limpid. He said to 
himself, great indeed is the power of Budha who has worked such 
a wonderful change in this stream. He filled the Patta with water 
and brought it to Ms great teacher, who drank of it. 

Prince Pookkatha had been a disciple of the Rathee Alara. 
He came to Budha and said to him whilst under the shade of the 
tree : great indeed is the peace and calm composure of mind of the 
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Kalians. On some former occasion, added he, the Rathee Alara 
was travelling and went to rest under the shade of a tree, at a 
=n,«ll distance by the wayside. A merchant with five hundred 
f to OTSS bv. A man that followed at a distance came 

was resting, and inquired from him if 

t had seen the five hundred carts. Alara replied that he was not 
awal that any carthad come in sight. The man at first suspected 
Tat Alara wL unsound in his mind, but he was soon convinced 
Tat what he was at first inclined to attribute to menta dei-ange- 

ment, was caused by the sublime abstraction of the Rathee fiom 

XL was taking place. Budha having heard this story rejoin- 
ed • what is more wonderful, to see a man in his senses and awake 

t nnfice the passing of five hundred carts or even one thou- 
not to not P J ^ the enjoyment of his 

sand, or anoAer of a storm, a heavy fall 

accompLied with loud peals of thunder and uninterrupted 
flashes of lightning ? In former times, I, Budha was sitting undei 
a small shed, a most violent storm came on, peals of thunder 
resounded more awfully than the roaring of the sea, and lightning 
seemed to rend the atmosphere in eveiy direction. At that time 
two brothers were ploughing a field with four bullocks. They 
were all killed, men and bullocks, by lightning. A man came to 
me whilst I was walking in front of the shed, and told me that he 
came to see the accident that had just happened, and ^ked me 
some particulars concerning it. I answered him that I wj no 
TwX that any storm had raged near this place, nor any accident 
attended it. The stranger inquired from me whether I was asleep 
or if not whether I was in possession of my senses I answered 
him that I was not asleep, and that I was in the perfect enjoyment 
of my mental and physical faculties. My answer made a power- 
ful impression upon him: he thought ^tf 

and wonderful is the power of Thamabat, which procures to the 

overturned by the mightest convulsions of nature. Now, Pmce 
Pookkatha, in whom do you think that the greatest calm of ^nd 
has prevaded? Most excellent Phra, replied the prince, the great 
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respect I bore formerly unto tlie Eatliee Alara lias disappeared like 
Alie cbaff before the wind^ and like the water of a rapid stream, I 
am now like a man to whom the true road has been pointed out/ 
who has discoYered hidden things, who has a shining light before 
him* You ha¥e announced to me the true law which has dispelled 
the cloud of ignorance, and brought happiness and calm to my 
hitherto disturbed soul. From this moment I believe in Biidha, 
the law and the assembly, and to the end of my life I will ever 
remain a believer. The prince called a young man and directed 
him to go and hi ing two beautiful and rich pieces of cloth having 
the color of pure gold thread. When they had been brought 
over, the prince holding them into his hands said : O most glori- 
ous Biidlia, these pieces of clotli I have occasionally worn, they 
are in color like gold, and the tissue is of the finest description, 
please to accept them as an offering I make to you. Phra desired 
him to present one of these pieces to himself and the other to 
Ananda, that his merits might be greater, since the offering would 
be made to Budlia and to the assembly in the person of Ananda. 
This attention in favor of Ananda was also intended to reward 
Ananda for his unremitting exertions daring twenty five years he 
had served Budha with the utmost respect, care and affection, 
without having received any return for his services. Budha 
preached afterwards the law to the prince. When the instruction 
was over, Pookkatha rose up, prostrated before Budha, turned on 
the right and departed. 

Ananda after the prince’s departure brought the two dresses to 
the great Phra, who put on one wdiiist the other was girded 
round his waist. His body appeared shining like a flame. 
Ananda was exceedingly surprised. Nothing of this kind had as 
yet happened. Your exterior appearance, said be to Budha, is at 
once white and beautiful above all expression. What you say, O 
Ananda, is perfectly true. There are two occasions when my body 
becomes extraordinarily beautiful and shining: the first, on tlie 
night I obtained the supreme intelligence j and the second I am a 
enter into the state of Niban. Doubtless, O Ananda, on the morn- 
ing after this very night in a corner of Kootheinnaron eounfry, 
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that belongs to the Prince Malla, in the forest of Engien trees, I 
will go to Niban. The shining ligbt emanating from my body is 
the certain forerunner of this great event. 

NOTES. 

83. The preacbinpfs of Badha were not to be conSned to tbe na’row limits < f 
many’s abode, they were designed to reach much further. All beinjrs living In the 
six seats of Nats were to share with men the blessings of the publication of the 
perfect law. It has been already stated at length in a foregoing note that the con- 
dition of Nats was merely a state of pleasure and enjoyments, allotted to those 
who in a former existence had done some meritorious work. The fortunate inhabi- 
tants oi these celestial regions remained in those seats until the sum of their res- 
pective merits being, as it were, exhausted, they returned in the abode of man, the 
true place of probation for all beings living therein. The condition of Nat, there- 
fore, was not a permanent one, the Nat after his time of reward was over, had to 
migrate to our terrestrial abode, begin anew existence and endeavour to advance 
himself in the way of perfection, by the practice of virtue. He is as yet very far 
from the state of Niban, Like man, he has to learn the sublime law, and to be- 
come acquainted with the four high perfections. Budha who came to announce the 
law of salvation to all beings, could not but go to the seats of Nats and teach the 
way to free themselves from the turmoil of never ending existences. The preach- 
ings of Budha during three consecutive months, were attended with a success that 
must have exceeded his most sanguine expectations. Millions of Nats were con- 
verted and forthwith obtained the deliverance. Others, less advanced in merits, 
obtained the first, or second or third state of perfection. 

During his stay in the other seats of Nats, Budha gave a decision on the merits 
of alnas-giving which is certainly to the advantage of the yellow dressed 
Bickus, but appears somewhat opposed to all principles of justice and reason. 
In his opinion the inward dispositions of him who gives alms, has nothing 
to do with the merits resulting from such a gocd work. Those merits are 
strictly proportionate to the degree of sanctity or perfection of him who receives 
alms. Such doctrine — destructive of the purest and noblest motives that can actuate 
man to do good, is openly upheld now both in theory and practice by the Budhisfc 
Monks. Wnen they receive alms from the admirers of their saintly mode of life, 
they never think of returning thanks to those who so liberally administer to all 
their material wants— they content themselves with saying : Thadoo, thadoo, that 
is to say — well, well, and the pious offerer withdraws perfectly satisfied and happy, 
relying on the merits he has gained on this occasion, and longing for another 
opportunity of doing the like. The libendity of the laity towards tne religious is 
carried to an excess scarcely to he credited. Governments do not interfere in the 
maintenance of the pe’iect ; and yet they are abundantly supplied with all the 
necessaries, nay the luxuries of life. They live on the fat oi the land. 

84. This short sumraaiy of Budha’s life, indicating the places where he had 
spent 20 seasons, leaving us in the dark as to all particulars regarding the 25 
other seasons, is another illustration of the assertion made in some foregoing 
passages, that the present compilation is very concise and imperfect, supply- 
ing us with but au outline of Budha^s proceedings during the course of his preach- 
ings. He reached the age of eighty. According to the authority of his legend, 
Budha lived forty five years after he had obtained the Budhaship. He was there- 
fore a^ed thirty five years, when he began his public life and entered the career of 
preaching the law. It is not in my power to say sometliing positive respecting the 
antiquity of the compilation of this work, but the statement of tlie main facts is 
borne out ^ the united testimony of the Budhistic works existing in various parts 
and in diiOferent languages of Eastern Asia. If it be true that our Budha lived 
so long we must believe that his time during the last twenty five yeai*s was 
employed in the same benevolent undertaking, viz: — to preach the sacred law 
and point out to beings the way that may lead them to the deliverance. Many 
volumes are full of the disputes on religious subjects between Budha and the here- 
tics, that is to say , his opponents. We may conclude that those controversies took 
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place during tlie latter part of Badba’s life, as it caimot be doabted that they 
mcreased In proportion to the progress the new doctrines made among the 
people. If, howei^er, we are in great part kept in the dark respecting the doings 
of the great Eeformer during the longest period of his public life, we are amply 
compensated by the account of many interesting circmustances that occurred 
during the last year of Ills earthly career. 

The first particular related at length by the compiler of this work, is one of pecu- 
liar Interest. Budha summons the Rahans to his presence through the erer iaitli- 
ful and dutiful Ananda, and addresses to them instructions which form the basis 
of the duties and obligations of all true disciples. He styles them BIckus, that Is 
to say mendicants, to remind them of the spirit of poverty and of the contempt of 
worldly things wmch must ever be dear to them. The epithet beloved, is always 
prefix^ to the word Bickus, as conveying an idea of the true and pure affeetlon 
the master bore to his disciples, or rather spiritual children. Budha charges 
them at first to be always diligent in holding assemblies where religious subjects 
should be discussed, controversies settled and unity of faith secured. This obliga- 
tion has long been held as a binding one by the primitive Budhists, as mention is 
always made in their books of the three great assemblies held during the three 
first centuries of the Budhistxc era, when the sacred writings were carefully revis- 
ed, amended and as it were purged of all spurious doctrines. It was during tlie 
last council that the canon of scriptures was adopted and has ever since been 
maintained by Orthodox Budhists. Nothing can be more wise than the desire 
he so strongly expresses that no one should ever presume to alter the true and 
genuine nature of the precepts, by making, according to his whim, light what 
is heavy ^ or obligatory what is but a matter of counsel. He expr^fsses the 
strongest wish to see ^em always united among themselves and fervent in the 
observance of all the precepts of the law. He establishes as a fundamental 
principle, the obedience to superiors. There is no sociely of a religious cha- 
racter among heathens, where the various steps of the Hierarchy are so well 
marked and defined as in the Budhistic Institution. The whole body of religious 
has a general superior in each province,^ there is a superior having a thorough 
control over all the houses within the limits of the province : he may be looked 
upon as a regular Diocesan. In each house of the order there is a superior having 
power and jurisdiction over all the inmates ot the place. Under him we find the 
professed members of the society, then those who may be called Novices and last of 
all the Postulants and disciples allowed to wear the clerical dress, or yellow garb, 
without any power or authority, and being looked upon merely as in the way of 
probation and preparation. In his charge to his disciples, Bndba lays much stress 
upon the necessity of destroying in themselves the principles of passions and in 
particular concupiscence. The general tendency of all his preachings is to teach 
men the means of freeing themselves from the tyrannical yoke of passions. No 
one indeed can obtain the state of perfect quiescence or Niban unless he has anni- 
hilated in himself all passions and thereby qualified Mmseli* for the practice of all 
virtues. The character of the great body of ascetic Budhists is clearly set forth in 
the exhortations their great master directs to them, to love retreat and solitude. 
The noise, tumult and bustle necessarily attending the position of a man living in 
the world, are entirely opposed to the acquirempt of self knowledge, self posses- 
sion and self control, so mu^ required in a Religious. As long, concludes Budha, 
as you vriil remaiii faithful to your regulations, you shall pjosper, and secui-e to 
yourselves and your order, the respect and admiration oi eU. He winds up his 
speech by exhorting them to act in a manner ever becoming their sacred calling. 
Tlie greatest moralist, possessing the most consummate and periect knowledge of 
human nature, could not lay down wiser r^ulations for setting on a firm and 
lasting foundation a great and mighty institution, destined to spread itself lar and 
wide amidst nations and tribes and subsist during an unlimited period. 

85 . A Dzeat is a building erected by the piety of Budhists for the purpose of 
affording shelter and a place of rest to travellers and strangers. These hui dinp 
are to be found at the entrance of towns, in villages, and often in the neighbour- 
hood of Pagodas. Those of Burmah are erected in the plainest manner, A veran- 
dah in front extends to the full length of the building, a spacious hall runn^ 
parallel to the verandah occupies the remaining place. There is no partition 
bt'tweea the hall and the verandah. It happen sometimes that a space at one of 
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tbe lialEs comers, screened by mats or dry leares, ofers an asylum to Idm ivlio 
does not like to mix with the vulgiis. The caielessness of government in all that 
relates to the comfort of the people, is amply supplied by the zeal of pious laymen 
who readily undertake the election of those works of public utility in the hope 
of securing to themselves the atMnmeut of merits to be enjoyed perhaps in thi® 
but certainly in some future existences. 

On this occasion Budha preached to the crowd* We see a line of distinction 
%vell drawn between the assembly of the disciples of Budha and those we may 
merely style hearers. They are addressed by the name of Darakas, meaning a 
layman that hears the pirt-achingv A Baraka ks yet a coniertand therefore not a 
member of the assembly of the perfect. He has already some faith in Budha; he 
is under instructions but he cannot be called a protes-ed disciple. The rewards of 
faith are both of a natural and supernatural order. Riches, happiness, an honora- 
ble reputation are promised to the faithful observer of the law. He i» to be ever 
free from doubts, since faith makes him adhere firmly to all the instructions of 
Budha; and after his death, he shall migrate to some of the seats of Nats. The 
trespassing of the law is to be attended with poverty, shame and misery, doubts 
in an unsettled mind, and last punishment in bell. This place of suffering is 
minutely described in Budhisfic works. Such a description appears, in the opinion 
of the writer, of no importance to those who desire to understand not the super- 
ficial portion of the Budliism, but its fun<iamental and constitutive parts. Hell is 
a p ace of punishment and torment as the Nats seats are places of reward and 
happiness. There is no eternity of sufierings: the uniortunate inhabitant of 
those dark regions is doomed to remain here until the sum of his offences has 
been fully atoned for by sufferings. When the evil influence created by sin is 
exhausted, punishment ceases too, and the wretched sufferer is allowed to migrate 
to the seat of man, in Older to acquire merits and prepare himself for happier 
future existences. 

In recording the account of the conversion of a courtezan named Apapalika, her 
liberality and gifts to Budha and his disciples, one is almost leminded of the con- 
versii m of a woman that was a sinner, mentioned in the Gospel. 

86. The duties performed by Thariputra on this occasion, exhibit more fully 
than language can express, the profound veneration he entertained for Budha. He 
was with Mankalan the most distmguisl>ed member of the assembly ; he occupied 
the first rank among the disciples ; in point of intellectual and spiritual attain- 
ments and transcendent qi aiifications he stood second to none but to Budha. Not- 
withstanding his exalted position, he did not hesitate to render to his superior the 
lowest services, Tiie high opinion he had of Budha’s super-eminent excellencies 
prompted him to overlook hi» own merit, and to admire without reserve that 
matchless pattern of wisdom and knowledge. Hence the inward sathfaction he 
sweetly enjoyed, in serving as an humble disciple, him whose unutterable perfec- 
tions cast in the shade, in his opinion, his far famed and much praised acquire- 
ments. The unaffected humility of the disci; ’e does the greatest credit to the ster- 
ling worth of his inward dispositions, and conveys the liighest idea of the respect 
and veneration entertained for the master’s person. 

In the houses where Budhist Monks are living, it is a fixed rule that the superior 
and elders of the institution should be attended in the minutest services, by the 
youngest members wearing the professional dress. The framer of the disciplinary 
regulations, intending on the one hand to confer dignity on the assembly, and on the 
other to oppose a strong barrier to covetousness and to all inordinate worldly 
affections, wisely laid down a stringent order to all the members of the society, 
never to touch or make use of any article of food, dress, &c, unless it had previously 
been present e<l to them some attendant — ^layman or clerical. Hence when water 
is needed for washing the head, hands and feet or for rinsing the mouth, when meals 
are served up, when offerings are made, a young postulant holding a vessel of water 
on the board whereupon are placed the dishes, or the article intended to be offered, 
respectfully approaches the elder, kneels before him, squatting on his heels, lays be- 
fore him the oiiject to be presented, bows down with the joim d hands raised to the 
forehead, resumes then the article with his two hands, presents it, the upper part 
of the body bent in token of respect. Before accepting it, the elder asks is it »w- 
M ? The answer, it is lawful, having been duly xetumed, the article is eitiier 
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Jaken from the hands of the offerer, or he is directed to place it witlnn the i^h ot 
!?;» elder Any infraction of this ceremonial, is considered as a sin. In the pre- 
I^nerof the people, the Monks never fail to submit to that somewhat annoying 
Sfoueto- their countenance on such owasions assumes a digm&d and grave 
f,^2™™nce that has always much amused the wnter, whenerer he had the oppor- 
fit of Witnessing this ceremony which is called Akat. There is no doubt but 
{his custom s a verf ancient one. We 6nd it blended, to a certoin extent, with the 
mannere ”• the na&ns inliabiting Eastern Asia. It m minutely described m the 
win? Sid carefully observed by the inmates of the Budhistie monMtenes. It 
IISLs remSkably well with tlie spirit that has onginated, promulgated and sanc- 
tho disciolinarv regulations. He who m tins instance would look at the 
tioue , , . £. jjjg yaje, without any reference to the object aimed at by the 

iSS or woullhow&^^^^ vJt of a veiy superficial observeiy This un- 
nnateiv is too often the case, when we scorn and laugh at cnstoins, the demerit 
SfoWonsiX simolv in not being similar to ours: whereas the commonest 
of oUfflit to judge them in connection with the institutions they 

fmvS spmnrfroS! Snd oTe endiimid at by him who ^s establi^ed them. 

'FhP narrative of Tliariputra^s departure for hw birtli place and lijs last moments 
the mind several reflectW He is certain of the last day of his exist- 
suggests to^be mina glance, that his mother is wel prepared tor 

wrfnt n?^t^v the prLching ol the most perfect law: by the incomparable 
{iSf o? his memory, ^he relafes to Bndha that a 100,000 revolutions of nature 
’ m wL nosISsed witli the strong desire of seeing Iiim and hearing hisiiwtrim- 
linn’s &c &e How can tliese particulars be accounted for, accor nng to Budliis- 
tions, Ac, etc. j^U evils or demerits flow from is ignorance. A being is 

uc no ions ? ^c sprm„ an .e of ignorance. 

the contiurT a being perfects himself in proporlion to the efforts he makes lor 
uLimm? file thick cloW of ignorance tliat encompasses his mind. The more a 
dispelling tiie in ca o . farther he removes the horizon of 

^”^!rkneas'^'*He who has made the greatest and roost persevering eff irts in f^vent- 
darkness. He wnona truth, by studying the law that teaches the 

ly ^onteranlates and enjoys a imrtion of truth, commensurate to 

SJ r anf S^es^ reached the last boundaries of know- 

his ^umplied over ignorance and indefinitely enlarged the sphere 

* f f1,{h lie Doss^ses in ?act a cloudless sight of all that existe, Ins sciraoe is un- 

of tmth. He poa^s countless series of worlds that, in the opinion ot the 

limited, extenaing ov +v,«rn a avctem of nature* Tliariputra though much ad- 
Budbist, are WO^ to its wme. iSs knowl4e, I«>wever, 

C“woide?l?te great aid extensW^^^ enabled him to obtain a clear insight into 

But a close e^minaton omi the mreu^t^es™ divested of filial 

of file master undertakes a long and tatigning journey, for 

piety. He leaves ms ^loveu a, mother, and conferring upon her a 

the sole purpo^ that he had received /rom her. In return for ail 

boon of a greater v^ue than tlmt he ^ reoeijea^ knowledge of 

favore eitei into tte great ways that lead to the deliveranM, 

truth, ^“^“fheitete of Nftan. It canhot be denied that his language on this 
that is to say, to the sme sounding harsh to the ears of worldly imn, 

occasion Partook j^f an 

but it must be borne _ tmth alone in an abstractively pure form without 
tions of nature, He loved the law of truth which he had learned 

any rega^ to ^terrnl “bjects. He^^ 

from Bndha, afterwaifis ^ra^enw o^^ to see all beings av^Ung 

’'1vilu*KKa Ihaiiputra dewed to be left alone 
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witli liis discmlea. His last words to them bespeak tlie liiimble sentiments of Ills 
mind. Tiiongli tlie first member of the Assembly of the perfect, he begs pardon of 
his inferiors for the causes of ofience he may have nnwiilingly given them, 
during the long period they bad lived together i regardless of all the good he had 
done unto them, he feels that he could not well part with them, ere he had atoned 
to them for any wrong, however involuntary, be might have done to some of them. 

To those iininitiat( d in Budhistic metaphysics, it is not easy to understand and 
distinctly to appreciate the situation of Thariputra at his last moments. It is 
stated that he fell info eestacy or trance, though liis soul remained as yet connected 
with this world by slender and almost invisible lies. This was the last and mighty 
struggle of a being to disengage himself from the trammels of existence and be- 
come free from all exterior influence. Soaring above all that exists, Tharlpiitra^s 
soul passed succes'^ivoly ti rough the four stages she had so often visited whilst 
engaged in the arduous efforts of investigating truth, preparing to enter the fifth 
and lust one, where she was to stay finally and perpetually, without any further 
change, in a state of quiescence. When the sage during bis meditation has brought 
his mind to bear upon some object he wishes to contemplate attentively, and 
thoroughly to comprehend, lie at first gets hold of that object by his thought, he 
then examines it by means of religion : the knowledge he thus acquires, never falls 
to create a i>leasurable sensation ; this pleasure or satisfaction conveys to the soul, 
enjoyment and happiness, he loves the ti-uth he has discovered and he rests fixedly in 
it. This is the last stage he ever can or wish to reach what has the human mind 
indeed lo do after having found truth, bat to cling to it, it remains ever attached 
to it. During the last trance, Thariputra with his almost immensely developed 
mental faculties, knew comprehensively trath, reflected on it, felt a pleasure in 
considering it, enjoyed it, or rather fed upon it and at last adhered so perfectly to 
it, that he became, as it were, merged into it. He then had reached the state of 
hiban, where he was forever exempt from the influences created and put in motion 
and activity by matter and passions, in every state of existence. Budhists, in Bur- 
mah at least, owing to their very iimited and imperfect education, are unable to 
give any satisfactory or even intelligible account of the state oi Niban or perfec- 
tion. What is here but superficially stated, has been found in one of the last 
Budhistic compositions on this and other metaphysical subjects. Fuller particu- 
lars shall, hereafter, be given as to the state of Mban, when the death of one 
greater than Thariputra shall be related. 

88. In Burmah when a person has just given up the ghost, the inmates of the 
house send for musicians who soon make their appearance with their respective 
instruments. They forthwith set to work, and keep up an incessant noise during 
the 24 Iioura that elapse before the corpse he removed to the place where it is to ^ 
burnt Relatives, friends and elders resort to the deceased^s house for the osten- 
sible purpose of condoling with those who have lost their kinsman, but in reality 
for sharing in the inirtli and amusements going on, on such occasions. Strange to 
say, the thought of dealh strikes no one’s mind, the fate of the deceased is scarcely 
pitied, nay remembered. Were it not for the presence of the corpse, and the per- 
haps conventional cries and lamentations of some old women at certain intervals 
no one could scarcely, I imagine, aforiion find out the motive that had inducecl 
such a crowd to assemble on that spot. 

If the departed belonged to a respectable femily, in tolerably good circumstances, 
the funeral ceremony is arranged in the following mannei. Presents having been 
beforehand made ready, inteuaed as offerings for the Budhist monks, they are 
invited for the occasion, and their pi*esence is expected in numbers proportionate 
to the amount of offerings. The procession starts from the deceased’s house, and 
directs its course towards the place of burning or the cemetery. It Is 
headed by the yellow dressed monks, carrying their broad palm-leaf made 
fans on the shoulder, and attended by their disciples. Hext follow the 
bearers of the offerings in two lines: they are partly men and partly women, 
but walking separately and apart from each other. The coffin appears next, 
laid on thick poles, and carried by six or eight men In front of the coffin, 
and sometimes at the sides are arranged the musicians who perform all the 
way, without an instant’s interruption, behind the coffin are grouped the male 
relatives, friends. &e, and lastly the procession is closed by crowds of women attired 
in their finest clress. The buraing place is generally without the precints of the 
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town and in tlie vicinity of some -lai^e pagoda^ Tlie funeral pile is of a very sim- 
ple structure I it? sliape is that of a long square of a modenUe size. Two large 
pieces of wood are at first laid parallel, at a diotance of eiglitfeet, otlier logs of 
wood disposed at aliont sir er eight inches ffom each other, are laid across the two 
first meniioned, so that their esiremities are supported on these two pieces. A 
second set of logs is laid at right angles with the first ; a third one placed across 
the second, and eo on until the pile is three, four or five feet high. The coffin Is 
deposited upon it. Fire is set below the pile, by means oi’infiamraablc materials 
which soon communicate fire to the logs the piie is made of. The whole is soon in 
a blaze ami rapidly consumed by the devouring flames. The bye standers talk, 
laugh, or bmy themselves in stirring the fire. As to the Talapolns, they some- 
times take position under a neighbouring shed, repeat a few passages of Budha’s 
law, and when they are tired, they give orders to their disciples to take up the 
offerings and then go hack to their peaceable abodes. Very often they do not take 
the trouble of muttering prayers, they depart forthwith with the oflerings intended 
for them. 

The fire hei,:^^ extinguished, the ashrs, c]:arcoal &c, are carefully searched, and 
the particles cf l onss discovered a-e piously collected by the nearest relatives, and 
then buried in a hole dug for (h?it purpose near some pagoda. 

Persons in good circumstances ke^ up during seven days, in their houses, a sort 
oi’ soleninizaiion of tlie funerals. Every day, in the evening particularly, musi- 
cians are keeping up playing unti^ a very late hou:.* at night. The house is, during 
ali the while, crowded with people, who come tor the purpose of enjoynienfe. Borne 
]^Iay at various games, others d" ;nk lea, all chew betel leaves and tobacco in pro- 
fusion. This mode, intended either to do honor to the deceased memory or to 
afford relief to the grief of the relatives, is rather expensive, ai d might often prove 
a heavy drain on the limited means of most ot the families, But the spirit of 
mutual assistance, on this occasion removes the difficulty. Every visitor, accord- 
ing to his means, makes a present of some money to the master of the house. 
Though the present of the greatest number of visitors, is comparatively small, yet 
when added together, there is a considerable sum, which is generally more than 
sufficient to defray all expence that may be incurred. This custom or system of 
voluntary contributions, burdens no one in particular, whilst it enables a taraily to 
make a show of liberality which otherwise would almost prove ruinous in many 
instances. The custom of burning the dead prevails amongst the Hindoos, the 
Singhalese, Nepaulese, Burmese, Siamese and Cambodians. Though holding the 
tenets of Budhism, the Chinese have never adopted this usage. The Mahomedans 
living in Hindustan and the countries of eastern Asia retain the custom of burying 
the dead. Budhists have doubtless received that practice from the Hindoos. 

89. The custom of making funeral orations ibr the purpose of eulogising dis- 
tinguished individuals after their demise, is of the highest antiquity. The sacred 
records bear witness to its existence amongst the Jews. The present Legend offers 
repeated instances of Eulogia made to honor the memory of the dead. On this 
occasion Budha would not leave to another the honor of extolling the extraordina- 
ry merits and transcendent excellencies of the illustrious Thariputra, But he had 
a higher object In view, where he exhibited to the eyes of the assembled Eahans 
the relics of deceased, that were all that remained of so celebrated a disciple, 
who had lived with them for so many years and had just parted with them. It 
was impossible to give them a more forcible illustration of the truth he had so often 
announced them that there is nothing permanently subsisting in this world, but 
that all things are liable to a perpetual and never ending ^ange. The stem 
Budha gently rebuked the amiable Anauda tor the marks ofinordinate grief he 
gave on this occasion, because said he, the law of mutability acting upon all that 
surrounds us, we must ever be prepared to be sejjarated from what is dearest to 
our affections ; grief on such occasions is useless and quite inconsistent with the 
principles of a wise man; 

To nonor the memory of Thariputra and perpetuate the remembrance of his 
virtues Budha directed that a Dzedi should be erected, on the veiy spot he had 
heard the news’ of his death. A Dzedi is a religious monument very common in 
Burmah, and to be seen on all rising grounds iu the neighbourhood of towns# 
Within the enclosure of all monasteries, a Dzedi is invariably erected, it is the 
only purely religious building to be found in Burmah. Its general appearance 
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Is fivetywliere the same, vk, a cone risinjj from the centre of a solid square ha^is 
of masonry, more or less elevated according to the dimensions of the cone. When 
the monument is on a grand scale, niches are made in the middle of each side of 
the square facing the four points oi the compass. In those niches are placed 
statues of Budha, exhibiting him in the usual cross leggffd position. The size of 
those religious monuments much varies in dimensions. They range from the 
liei«*ht of a few feet to the colossal proportions of the tall Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon. 

9(). The particulars of the apparition of the evil one, or the tempter, related by 
Budha himself to the faithful and amiable Ananda, show the incessant effoits made 
by Manli for rendering abortive to a certain extent the benevolent mission under- 
taken by Budha to procure deliverance to numberless beings, and supply others 
with adequate means for entering into, and steadily following the way that leads to 
If, He had been defeated in his endeavors to prevent Phra from leaving the world 
and obtaining the Budhaship. He had been thwarted in his wicked designs to 
weaken the effects of Budha’a preachings. Heretics of all sorts had been sum- 
moned to his standards to carry on uncompromising warfare against his opponents, 
but he had failed in all his attempts. Budha had now almost completed the great 
a id beneficial work he had undertaken : his religion dispersed over a vast extent 
of countries, zealously propagated by fervent and devoted disciples seemed to be 
ROW firmly established. The edifice indeed was raised, but it required the action 
of a finishing hand ; the key stone was yet wanting in the vault to render it 
complete and durable. Manh was aware of all that, hence his last and wily effort 
for impeding the finishing and perfecting of a work he had vainly opposed in its 
beginning and progress. 

The line of distinction between the Members of the Assembly and the mass of 
those who merely believed to the doctrines of Budha, without leaving the world 
is plainly drawn by Budha himself, so there can be no doubt that from the origin 
of Budhism, there existed a marked differeiiee between the body of layman and the 
body of Rahans. Again the body of the perfect, or those who composed what may 
emphatically be termed the assembly, was composed of men and women, living as 
a matter of course, separately, in a state of continence and subjected to the dis- 
ciplinary regulations which we find embodied in the Wink In Burmah vestiges 
of female devotees, living secluded from the world, are to be met with in many 
places, but as already noticed in a foregoing remark, the body of religious females 
has much fallen off. Its professed members are few in number, and the exterior 
observance of the regulations is much neglected. The comprehensiveness of 
Budhism, its tendency to bring all men to the same level and tulow no difference 
between man and man, but that wliich is established by superiority in virtue, its 
expansive properties, all those striking characteristics have mightily worked in 
elevating the character of the woman and raising it on a level with that of man. 
Who could think of looking upon the woman as a somewhat inferior being, when 
we see her ranking according to the degrees of her spiritual attainments among 
the perfect and foremost followers of Budha 7 Hence in those countries where 
Budhism has struck a deep root and exercised a great influence over the manners 
of nations, the condition of the woman has been mnch improved and placed on a 
footing far superior to that she occupies in that country where that religious system 
is not the prevalent one, or where it has not formed or considerably influenced the 
customs and habits of the people. 

91. The meal Budha partook of, in company with his disciples at Tsonda^s 
residence, is the last repast he ever made. The violent distemper which followed 
immediately, is not, says the author of the legend, to be attributed to the food he 
took on this occasion. On the contrary, that very food, owing to the virtue 
infused therein by the agency of Nats and Brahmas was rather an antidote against 
the illness that was to come inevitably upon Phra*s person. Previous to the dissolu- 
tion of his bodily frame, it was decreed that Budha should suffer. No occurrence 
could ever avert this tr^ical circumstance. He had foreseen it, and with perfect 
resignation submitted to what was absolutely to happen. In the early days of 
Budhism, when a deadly antagonism with Brahminism began to flU the peninsula 
of Hindustan with endless disputes betwren the supporters of the two rival systems, 
Brahmins with a cutting sneer insulted their opponents by reminding them that 
the founder of their creed, whom they so much revered aud exalted, had died from 
the effects of his having indulged too much on pork. When the writer was In 
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Barmaii he chanced to west with a shrewd old Chdstiau^ who, \m it said en pm- 
Mafit disputing on religion, than paying regard to the practice 

ihereW. He boasted of hafing at his command deadly weapons against Budhista 
and nimnswerable arguments In his inexhaustible stores against the vital parts 
of their creed. The chief one which he always brought forward with a Brahinini* 
cal scorn and laugh was that Gaudama had died from his having eaten pork. He 
always did it with so much mirth and wit that his poor i^oranfc adversaries were 
completely overawed and effectually silenced by his bold and positive assertion, 
leaving to him uncontested the field of battle, and allowing him in carry away 
undisputed the palm oi victory. This way of arguing may prove a very amusing 
one though it can never be approved of, as error is never to be combated by 
another error or a false supposition. The Burmese translator was doubtless aware 
of the weak side offei*ed to the attacks of malignant opponents by the unpleasant 
distemper that followed the last meal of Budha. He strenuously labors to defend 
the character of his hero, by proving in the best way he can, that such a bodily 
disorder was necessarily to take place, in order to set in relief the patience, com- 
posure and other sterling virtues of the founder of Budhism, The text of the 
legend has been read over several times with the greatest attention for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining . the reasons put forward to account for such an occurrence, 
but the result has proved unsatisfactory. A heavy veil wraps in complete 
obscurity this curmus episode of Bud ha's life. All that can be said is this : it was 
preordained that Budha should be visited with a most painful distemper, ere he 
ittalned Niban, and so it happened. 

To prove that the eating of pork had nothing to do with the distemper that 
followed, we have the authoiity of Gaudama himself who commended the delicacy 
and flavor of that dish, and placed it on the same footing with the delicious Noga- 
na he ate on the morning of the day previous to his obtaining the Budfaaship. He 
desired his ever faithful attendant Ananda to i-epair to l^nda’s place and explain 
to him the great reward reserved to him for having presented him with such^aa 
excellent food. , . , , 

The practical working of the Budhistic system relatively to alms-giving, deserves 
some notice, A man bestows aims on the Rahans, or ^nds money towards 
fathering some religious purpose; he does so with the belief that what he bestows 
now in the way of alms, shall secure to Mm countless advantages in future exis- 
tences. Tliose favors which he anticipates to enjoy hereafter are all of a temporal 
nature, relating only to health, pleasures, riches, honors and along life, either in 
the seat of man or in the seats of Nats. Such is the opinion generally entertained 
by all Budhists in our days. Taiapoins make the preaching of the law chiefly in 
enumerating the merits and rewards attending the bestowing of alms on persons 
devoted to a religions mode of life. In this respect the practical result of their 
seimons is certainly most beneficial lo themselves. The spiritually minded Budha 
seems to have levelled a blow at concupiscence and covetousness, by openly stating 
that alms have the power to stem the current of demerits, to give rise and energy 
to the principle of merits, and to lead to wisdom, which enables man to weaken 
gradually concupiscence, anger and ignomnce and open and prepare the path to 
Niban. Many excellmit practices enforced by Budhism, have been, if the exprcs- 
sion be correct, reduced to a mere lifeless skeleton, by ignorance and passions, but 
they would appear in a very diflferent light, were they animated with the spirit 
that has brought them into existence. 
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To THE Honorable 


Sir T. S. BAFFLES, 


Honobable Sir, 

IT being a disputed point whether any of our feliow 
men actually eat human flesh, I was desirous during my stay at Tappanuly in Ho-* 
vemher last to ascertain if this, as is reported, be a practice of the Batta people, 
who inhabit the northern districts of Sumatra. I shall now submit to you in a few 
words the result of my enqmries, and should you be of opinion that the evidence 
in confirmation of the existence of such a practice, is at all strengthened thereby, 
you will of course make what use you please of it. 

I found the fact was well known to the Besident’s Assistant and sdl the Malays 
living on the island, and commonly admitted by the Battas themselves. Having 
heard that a case had recently occurred in the district of Sabluan, at a market 
about ten miles from the Company’s Settlement, I repaired thither in order to 
ascertain the particulars on the spot. Meeting at this place with about twenty of 
the Batta cMefe, I mentioned to them my having heard that two men had been 
publicly eaten at that Onuu or market about a fortnight before, and wished to 
know their reasons for perpetrating so inhuman a deed. 

Aji old Panghulu answered me, that the two men to whom 1 alluded had been 
taken in the act of breaking into the house of their chief, who was an elderly 
temale. They had previously intimated to a relation of this chief their intention to 
murder her and her son, who was about twelve years of age, and then to usurp 
the chief power. These men, he added, were condemned to be eaten, that we ali 
might have an opportunity of expressing our detestation of the treasonous act 
they Intended to commit. ITo person thought of denying the fact j it was too 
public : All the rajas round the Bay 'were invited to attend; but injustice to 
human nature, miserable and vileas it here appears, I am happy to be able to add 
on good testimony, that not more than a fourth of the spectators could be induced 
to join in this horrible feast of human goj%. 

I am, Honorable Sir, 

Your obedient and obliged Seiwant, 

E. BHBTOM. 


Fort Marlborough, June 6th, 182;2. 



NOTICE. 

It is proposed to commence a new series of the Journal with 
the volume for 1856, and as ^ the plan of quarterly puMicatlon 
has been found more convenient than a monthly one, it will be 
followed. Every effort will be made to complete the printing of 
the volume for 1856 within the year, so as to admit of a regular 
quarterly issue in future. The Editor is conscious that a con- 
siderable portion of the Journal of late has been occupied with 
matter, which, however interesting to Ethnologists, possesses but 
little attraction to the general reader. He feels that in devoting 
so much room to Comparative Philology, he has already tres- 
passed too far upon the forbearance of the majority of the 
Subscribers of the Journal, and that to secure a continuance of 
the support which has hitherto been accorded to this periodical, 
it is necessary to give it a more general character, and to resume 
the systematic prosecution of the more popular of the objects 
with which it was commenced. In future, therefore, the purely 
linguistic contributions of the Editor will be printed separately 
and issued from time to time as supplementary numbers. 

The Editor takes this occasion to express his thanks for the 
continued support which the Journal has received both from 
Contributors and 'Subscribers, and his regret that it has not been 
in his power to make it more worthy of the aid they have afforded 
him in carrying it on. He believes that the wishes of the 
Subscribers will be best met, by increasing the proportion of 
papers descriptive of the geo^aphy, populations and productions 
of the different parts of the Archipelago, and while he will 
supply as many as he can, he will feel grateful for every 
contribution of the kind^ whether it be original or a translation 
or compilation from the Dutch periodicals. 
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By J. B, Logan: 

LANGUAGE. 

PART ir. 

TKE BACES ANB LANGUAGES OE S, E. ASIA CONSIBEBED IN 
BELALION TO THOSE GE THE INBO-PACIEIC ISLANBS. 

CHAPTER V. (Continued), 

ENQUIRIES INTO THE ETHNIC HISTORY AND RELATIONS OP THE DRATI- 

RIAN PORMATIONj— EMBRACING NOTICES OP THE ."^INO- JAPANESE, 

CAUCASIAN, INDO-EUROPEAN, SEMITICO* APRICAN, 
EUSKARIAN AND AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

SeC» 12 . RECAPITULATION AND tnPERENCES. t 

In oiir present enquiries we cannot go back to tlie period wben 
there were no languages in India and the adjacent counti ies, or 
when some of the present great formations had not yet come into 
existence. We must reason on the phaenomena which Sootherii 
Asia has presented to human observation since any permanent 
records of it began to be kept. As far as observation can carry 
us Into the past, this region has always presented several races 

® Continued from p. 273. 

t See S$c, 10 for summary of the comparative structural characters of Bra- 
virian. , ' 
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and formations as at present, and tribes and languages belonging 
to different races and formations have always been more or less 
interinixed and subject to change from mutual influence® In. 
those human eras into which ethnic research has hitherto extended, 
South West Asia and Asonesia, considered as one continuous 
proTince, have been contemporaneously occupied by, 1st, archaic 
Indo-Aiistralian, 2Ed, Papuan, 3rd, Tibeto-Chinese or Ultraiii- 
dian, 4th, Dravirian, 5th, Scythic, 6th, Iranian, and 7th, Semi- 
tic races and formations. In all historical times we find several of 
these intermixed in the same territory and influencing each other. 
We also find that at different historical eras each of the three last 
has become expansive or migratory. Irania from very remote ante- 
historic ages appears to have been occupied by these three races, 
at an earlier period by the 4th also, and probably at a still earlier 
by a race akin to the 1st. Hence in later eras each of the three 
last must always have been more or less subject to mutual in- 
fluence. In the same manner the peoples and languages of India 
must have been exposed, throughout these eras, to the influence, 
in different degrees, of the three races of Irania or of the predomi- 
nant one. In great periods of archaic time the language and race 
of the most dominant or diffusive people of Irania and India pro- 
bably varied, as it has done in historic eras. Hor, in our endea- 
vours to obtain some firm footing in tbe archaic world, must wo 
overlook the mere possibilities arising out of the distribution and 
character of the great races. Scythic, Semitic, Iranian, Semitico- 
Iranian, Scythico-Semitic, Scythico-Tranian or other mixed forma- 
tions like the modern Indian, may have successively prevailed in 
Irania. There may have been Semitic or Iranian tribes speaking 
Scythic dialects or Scythic tribes speaking Iranian or Semitic 
dialects, and each influencing the ethnology of India. This penin- 
sular region being open on the Iranian side, it is probable that it, 
also, in all later eras, has been occupied by more than one race and 
linguistic formation. 

So far as we know, there never was a period when any one of the 
great formations existed in S. W. Asia in a completely isolated 
position. Each, so far as we can trace it, has always been surround- 
ed by other formations. In every considerable ethnic revolution 
and movement of archaic times, as in the Brahminic, Medo-Persian, 
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Scjlllic and Arabian conquests of historical timesj tribes of distinct 
races must have come in contact, one race predominating or at least 
maintaining its position in the lands of others by its superior power* 
Wherever the nature of the country caused actual contact and in- 
termixture, assimilation must have begun. One race might change 
its language sooner than its physical character, or vice versa* In 
mountainous countries and wide steppes, isolated or nomadic tribes 
under favorable circumstances would retain their native formation, 
even w'hen subject to a foreign race. Hence immediately to the 
north of Irania there have probably always been wandering 
Scythic tribes in the later eras of human history, although their 
territories have been embraced in Semitic or Arian dominions and 
even been contemporaneously, occupied by an Arian or Semiiico- 
Arian people- But in fertile river basins inhabited by fixed Indus- 
trial communities, an instrusive dominant people cannot remain 
pure, much less can the native and the introduced linguistic forma- 
tions be preserved unmodified. ' Wherever, in the ethnic revolu- 
tions of Irania and India, two races and formations have come 
permanently in contact under such circumstances, mixed tribes and 
dialects must have resulted. The connected province formed by 
the basins of the Indus and Ganges must have been the seat of 
settled and civilised populations from the time wdien agiicuiture 
and villages first existed in Irania and India, and it is probable, 
therefore, from the natural attractiveness of a large portion of that 
province, from its enervating and demoralising influence on its 
successive occupants, and from the permanent existence in the 
countries to the N. W. of more robust nations, that the formation 
of hybrid races and languages has been a standing characteristic of 
its ethnology. The same remark is applicable to the more open 
and fertile tracts of Southern India. Grant that fixed industrial 
populations existed in these countries |>nor to the later movements 
of western races into India, and the gradual modification and even 
transformation of the principal Indian languages is a necessary con- 
sequence. Glossarial facts prove that the Indian tribes were set- 
tled and civilised prior to the Arian era, and as the pre- Arian arts 
were derived from different sources, and indicate the lapse of a 
long period of civilisation and of intercourse with foreign races, 
there was room for a repeated production of hybrid ibrmations 
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before the Indian languages acquired the forms which they now- 
have^ and which^ in their turn, will prove the foEedations of new 
formations, if they are not entirely replaced by foreign ones. 

The relation of the Dravirian physical and linguistic formations' 
to these of the provinces around India is the first point to be 
considered in an attempt to ascertain their true ethnic affinities^ 
The Chinese, Siamese and Mon-Anam- nations differ essentially 
from the Dravirians in person, in language and in other respects. 
The North Ultraindians and the Tibetans are very remotely eon* 
iiected with them. Physically, both are purely Turanian and 
their languages, although of a similar fundamental type, are at a 
great distance from the Dravirian both in ideologic development 
and in phonology. The phonetic difference is so great as of itself 
to prove that the Dravirian formation was not derived li^ona the 
countries adjoining the Indian peninsula on the east and north 
while these were occupied by the Tib;-to-Ultraindian. It is also 
improbable that it was derived from Upper Asia through Tibet 
and the Himalayas, because there are no grounds for supposing 
that the Tibeto-Chinese race are not the oldest occupants of these 
countries, and any ethnic movement on so great a scale and so 
prolonged, as to diffuse a harmonic phonology like the Dravirian 
or Draviro- Australian over that barrier region and thence over 
India, would have left traces of its presence distinguishable from 
those which mark the comparatively modern intrusion of Scyihic 
languages. The affinities between Draviro-Aiistralian and Tibeto- 
Ultraindian, considerable and fundamental as they are, appear to 
be referable to a stage of the former long preceding its harmonic 
development and its spread to India, and to be only less archaic 
than those with Chinese. The physical and mental characters of 
the Chino-Tibetan races who have immemorially and aboriginally — ' 
as far as that term may be applied to the human tribes of any region 
— ^occupied the lands that bound the plains of the Indus and tho 
Ganges on the north and east, forbidding us to seek further in 
these directions for the fount of the Draviro-Australian alliance, 
and its various linguistic developments being far advanced beyond 
the Tibetan, Chinese and Mon-Anam, and in a direction similar 
to that of the great luir uiouic alliance of Asia, we must look for 
the immediate source of the formation to the basin of the Indus. 
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This province is chieflj connected with S. W, Asia in two direc- 
tions^— in a noriliern, through the head of the basin in Balti and 
the Hindu Kush, and in a western, where it is conferrainoiis with 
Affghanistan and Belucliistan. The Dravirian formation, accord- 
ing to every ethnic probability, must originally have been an exten- 
sion of a similar one that prevailed in this region, or at least some 
of its principal and distinctive elements must have been derived 
from a formation so located. There are several objections to our 
considering the head of the Indus as the main direction in which 
the Dravirian formation was spread to the south and east. It is 
quite possible and even probable that Balti was not Tibetanised 
until a comparatively recent period, and the previous population, 
or rather the pre-Arian, may have been an extension of the adjacent 
Scylliic race, to the northward. But this race, in all its Mid- Asiatic 
varieties, speaks purely Scythic languages and such languages could 
not have originated the Dravirian. They might certainly have sup- 
plied one fundamental ingredient, but some of the non-Scythic cha- 
racters repel us from attempting to trace the history of the forma- 
tion exclusively in the great Scythic field, and direct us to the 
western province between the Persian Gulf and India, which, in 
a wide sense, may be termed Irania, for there is no distinct geogra- 
phical or ethnic division between the eastern and western portions. 
In this province and that immediately to the north of it as far as 
Transoxiana, two races and two linguistic formations Iiave prevailed 
from remote antiquity, — the Iranian and the Scythic j but a third 
race, the Semitic, immenaorially located on the western confines 
of the province, has also, both in archaic and historical times, 
exercised a great ethnic influence in it, while a fourth, with claims 
to at least an equally ancient occupation of the N. W. mountain 
boundary of the Caucasus, has intimate linguistic affinities with all 
these formations. 

In later historical times the Scythic race has chiefly predomi- 
nated in Ike north and occasionally in some portions of Irania 
also. The present Scythic tribes appear to belong mainly to the 
great hordes of Tartar invadei’S — ^Turks and Mongols — who, in 
comparatively recent ages, have occupied the region between 
China and the Caspian, intruding into Tibet and Irania, but llieir 
!ittmbei*s and the extent and duration of their Indian doinmatbn 
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were not siicli as to produce a marked impression on tlie Draviriaii 
languages. In earlier historical times the Iranian race, civilisation 
and linguistic formation appear to have been exclusivelj predomi- 
nant over Irania, and this supremacy must have endured for a 
considerable period, because it embraced an unbroken belt from 
the Black Sea to the mouths of the Ganges | while its spread 
over Europe is an additional evidence of its having, for the time, 
prevailed over the Scythic or Turanian hordes and thrown them 
back on Upper Asia. To this race the present Arian and Arlan- 
ised nations of India, the Affghans, the Beiucliis, and the wide 
spread Persians or Tajiks mainly belong, although a Semitic 
element is found in most. 

The history of the race in its Irano-Gangetic province evidently 
involves at least two great diffusions. Of the oldest the languages 
and nations of India preserve the only distinct record, with the 
exception of the Sia Posh. From the position and character of 
the latter and the general distribution of the Indo-European form- 
ation, it is probable that the Arian sub-formation preceded the 
Persian in Eastern Irania, and consequently that dialects akin 
to the Sanskrit prevailed there at one era contemporaneously with 
the older languages of the land. 

The Arian formation partially transformed the phonotic and 
idealogic character of the prior Dravirian languages of northern 
India and displaced the greater portion of their vocabularies, pro- 
ducing the present hybrid tongues from Guzerathi on the west to 
Bengali on the east. Its influence on the Yindyan and Southern 
branches began later, and although it has been continued since 
Sanskrit ceased to be spoken, it has only very slightly affected 
their phonology and ideology 5 but its glossarial action has been 
considerable. 

At a period subsequent to the advance of the Arian tribes from 
Irania into India, another branch of the same race appears to have 
been modified both physically and in language, institutions, reli- 
gion and the general character of its civilisation, chiefly in remote 
ages through the influence of the great Semitic nations of the 
Euphrates but also in later ages through the eastern spread of the 
Arabs, This branch was ultimately diffused over all Irania and the 
Turanian couuUtcs atljoiuing it on the north. As far as the Indus the 
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Semitic pliysica! type, and tlie Zendicor Persian linguistic form, 
are strongly marked. Through the widely spoken Hindustani 
the latter has, in modern ages, gained a considerable glossarial and 
phonotic diffusion in India. In the Zend phonology the Semitico- 
African element is strongly marked, and this is one of its most 
fundamental peculiarities when compared with Sanskrit. This 
siih-formation does not appear to have influenced Dravirian. 

The physical character of many of the Dravirian tribes and 
castes, and perhaps some of the traits of the language, point to 
a still more archaic diffusion of the Semitico-African eienaent to 
the eastward. The modern or western Iranian idiom has also 
become that of some Scytbic tribes of eastern Irania. But there 
is strong evidence that prior to the great eastern advance of the 
Indo-Germanic race, large portions of Irania were occupied by 
dominant Scjthic tribes. The Iranian languages themselves, in pho- 
nology, ideology and glossaries shew, when they are compared with 
the only other formation spoken by a kindred race, the Semitic, that 
the Scythic formation, or formations akin to it, had been extended 
into Irania at a period coeval with the development of the Iranian 
linguistic type itself. It is possible that some of the northern 
Scythic tribes of AfiFghanistan are pre-Iranian, and there seems 
no room to doubt that one of the southern, the Brahui, is a 
genuine representative of the pre-Arian population of 8. E. Irania 
or Beluchlstan, as the Jats appear to be of the lower Indus. 
The Brahui physical type is Scythic, and the language has 
some strong Dravirian affinities in glossary although it is pro- 
bable that the grammar has become Iranised. The other voca- 
bularies of eastern Irania and the Indus, whether spoken by 
Semitico-Iranian, Indian or Scythic tribes, have also a consi- 
derable number of non-Iranian vocables that are Dravirian 
and in many cases Scythic or North Asiatic also. The Dravirian 
forms sometimes resemble those of the Indus and east Iranian 
glossaries more closely than the Scythic. From this it may 
be inferred that they were received into India through the 
pre-Arian languages of the Indus, because the advance of the 
Indo-Eiiropean race into Eastern Irania and India must have cut 
off the further diffusion of the native vocabularies to the eastward, 
and arrested the regular flow of Scythic words into Irania and 
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tliCiiCG into India. We may conclude tliat llic Scytliic elcmeiii of 
the ancient Indian tribes and languages was immediately received 
from eastern Irania at a period when it was mainly Sey tide. But 
the Semitico-African element both in Dravirian and Iranian re- 
quires us to believe cither that the pre-Ariaii Scythicism of this 
pro^Tnee was mixed with Semitico-African ingredients, or that it 
ivas, in its turn, preceded by formations of a more archaic charac- 
ter, having fundamental affinities both with Scytliic and Africo- 
Semitic. In pre-Arian India the Africo-Semitic physical element 
must be the most ancient, because it is chiefly marked in some of 
the most southerly tribes and is found also in Australia and 
amongst the Papuans. The more decided or pure Scytliic charac- 
ter of the Brahiii and several of the ancient Indian tribes of the 
Dravirian formation must be referred to a later era when the 
Scytliic race prevailed in eastern Irania. The partially Africo-^ 
Semitic basis of the Dravirian race and languages and of the 
Australian must belong to an east Iranian formation prior to that 
represented by the Brahui, While therefore the latter affords one 
strong reason for believing that the more recent and predominant 
Scytliic element of the Dravirian tribes and languages was derived 
from the west and not from the north, the commencement of tlie 
Semitico-African formation immediately beyond Beluchistan and the 
immemorial existence of the Iranian in Irania, justify the conclu- 
sion that those typical physical and linguistic traits of the Dravi- 
rians which are not Scytliic but rather African, Semitic or Iranian 
were received at a sfill earlier period from the same province. 

The Draviro-Australian alliance, when considered in its pre- 
Arian condition, differs so much in its several developments, and 
there is so great a break between the Indian and the Asonesian 
forms, that we can only consider the Arian as one of the latest and 
most partial of the intrusive elements that have modified the 
Indian branch. Between the Australian condition and the proper 
Dravirian, or that wdiich immediately preceded the Arian, the 
interval, whether measured by physical, linguistic or mental and 
industrial change, is very great, and its Indian history must have 
been complex. It probably began with negro tribes and proto- 
>Scythic languages like the human histories of Asonesia and 
Africa, while its later eras were marked by the predominance of 
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ailvanced Scytliic, Semitic and Semitico-ScjtWc race?^ and by tbe 
Influence of Seniitic and Scjtbic languages* The great and archaic 
Scytliic moFements that appear to have preceded the proper Se- 
mitic in S. W. Asia, and are so deeply impressed on the Caucasian 
and African languages, 'were felt in India also and through it in 
Asonesia* The early Cancaso-Semitic movements which preceded 
the historical Semitic, and must have been associated with the civi- 
lisations out of which the Egyptian, the Babylonian and the Plioe- 
nician grew, have left their impress on the Dravirian languages 
as well as on the Nilotic and North African, and the partial 
approximation of the Dravirian physical type to the Semitic, with 
the civilisation the Indian nations had attained prior to the Ariaii 
era, need not be sought in any remoter cause. There is no reason 
to suppose that the influence of the Semitic race and civilisation 
on the Dravirian has ever been wholly interrupted since it first 
began. .When the Arians broke through the connection which in 
all probability previously existed by land, it is not likely that the 
maritime intercourse between the Semitic and the Dravirian ports 
was interfered with. The Dravirian formation is so archaic that 
not only all the great historical ethnic developments of S.W. Asia, 
but the first rise of the Semitic power and civilisation, and all the 
later movements and revolutions of this region, including the Indo- 
European, must have taken place in its presence. Its history goes 
back beyond the beginning of the civilisation of the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and much that distinguishes the Draviidans from the 
Australians may associate itself with the most archaic and as yet 
undefined periods in tbe gradual progress of the Semitic, Cauca- 
sian and Iranian tribes from a barbarism more than African. 
The general character of the Indo- Australian formation proves that 
in the most archaic era to which the positive ethnology of S. W. 
Asia can as yet ascend, the Scythic linguistic element predomi- 
nated in Eastern Imnia and India. But whether a Scythic or an 
Africo-Seroiticxaceandforraation was the oldest of all, or which was 
the older of the two, in this region, is not clear. The early exten- 
sion of the Semitico-Libyan or Libyan formation over the great 
outlying region of Africa, its undoubted Asiatic derivation as 
evinced by its Caucaso-Scythic affinities, its fuudamenlu I proto- 
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Scytfeic IrailSj the character of the purer African physical type^ 
and the presence of a similar element both linguistic and physical 
in the Dray iro- Australian family, rendtT it probable that Libyan 
races and languages long preceded the DmvirO" Australian in 
W. Asia, and mixed with the intruding and dominant proto- 
Scythians who introduced that formation. The Egyptian stage of 
the Seinitico-Libyan formation is cruder than the Australian stage 
of BraYiro-Australian. It is nearer the Tibeto-Ultraindian and 
Chinese de?elopments. Australian has much of the advanced 
proto-Scythic development which predominates in the American, 
the Zimbian, and the Euskarian formations, and is only less pro- 
minent or more modified in the Indo-European, Scythic and Cau- 
casian. Egyptian shows that the Semitico-Libyan mother forma- 
tion had separated from the great trans-Chinese stock of Asia prior 
to the attainment by the latter of a highly agglomerative and 
harmonic phonology. It spread to the south west, took possession 
of Africa and long remained faithful to the archaic West Asiatic 
type, while in Upper Asia that type changed, and gave rise to 
various higher phonetic formations, including the early Indo- 
Australian. That formation stands ifi its origin at a great distance 
behind the Indo-European and even the Ugrian, but the early 
Semitico-Libyan goes back for its origin or point of divarication 
to an era far beyond the Iiido- Australian. The latter distinctly 
associates itself by its phonology and structure with an archaic 
condition of the Scythic development, Semitico-Libyan with a 
condition of the Mid-Asian development between Chinese and 
Scythic. In this early or Scythico-Libyan stage it is probable 
that languages of the oldest Libyan type were not confined to the 
S. W. extremity of Asia and to Africa, but extended eastward 
along the northern shores of the Indian Ocean, and may have 
preceded the Draviro- Australian on some portion of the line along 
which it advanced to Indin. 

Be this as it may, the history of the Dravirian linguistic forma- 
tion is far from being fully elucidated by a comparison of it with 
the other formations of S. W. Asia,— Tatar, Iranian, Semitic and 
Caucasian. It is not closely related to any of these, and its more 
fundamental affinities with them, large as they are, go back for 
their sources to older developments, embracing a still wider range 
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of forinatioos. The individuality of the Dravirian formation, the 
isij possibility of subordinating it to any of the S. W, Asian' forma- 
tions, and its great antiquity, are illustrated by the fact of Its 
archaic prevalence in a cruder condition in Asonesia. When the 
characters of the present predominant formations of Ultraindia and 
of all, Asonesia save Australia are considered, Dravirian appears 
to stand out from the Iranian and the Tatar as an older S. 
Asian formation, which has survived great changes in the distribu- 
tion of races in Southern Asia, and which by the crude form it 
retains in Australia, proves that the more Iranian and Scythia 
character it has received in India was superinduced on a native 
basis of independent origin. The earlier S. W. Asian history of 
Dravirian, when thus viewed as a prior formation to Iranian and 
Scythic in Iraiiia and India, is hardly capable of being traced, 
because there no longer remains any formation w'hich can be con- 
sidered as the ultimate or native one and as the limit of our 
researches in this region. We can ascertain affinities with other 
and more distant formations, but these will not supply us with all 
the elements of the ancient linguistic history of the Irano-Indian. 
When the actual barrier languages on the v^est are removed, we 
no longer have any clear guide to the archaic limits or movements 
of Dravirian. It may have been developed in Irania or India 
from a type still cruder than the Australian, or, as is more proba- 
ble, it may have been derived in its Australoid type from a distant 
land of origin. When we go beyond the Tatar and Iranian and 
come to the allied Ugrian languages on the north and east, and to 
the Caucasian on the west, we find strong Dravirian affinities, and 
it has others with the N. E. Asian languages and even with 
American which appear to belong to a proto-Scythic development. 
The languages of China and Tibet on the one side and those of 
Egypt and Africa generally on the other, show that the interme- 
diate region must have undergone great linguistic changes before 
even the earliest variety of Indo-Australian was introduced or 
formed. From Tibet and Egyptian — the salient members of the 
old formations on the two sides of the Irano-Semitic region— to 
Draviro- Australian, the phonetic advance alone is so great that it 
necessarily implies a succession of formations, although it does 
not follow that they were developed in this province. The 
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I) raviro- Australian pboiiology is archaic Scytliico-Africari and not 
proper Soytliic^ SemitiCj Iranian or Caucasian. The ideology is 
inainly Scytliic of a very archaic character, or imiier proto- 
Scythic, for it is not merely a branch of tlie Tatar or even of the 
Cgrian. The connection is through an older and mc*re Americo- 
African, Caiicaso-Seinitic, and Iranian form of the inversive 
development, and through that form in one of its early and crude 
stages. Iranian in its basis is more closely akin in some respects 
to Ugrian than Dravirian, the pronouns for example being the 
same. Dravirian again has special Caucaso-Semitic and Caucaso- 
African affinities. The conclusion appears to be that it was a 
form of the proto-Scythie or harmonic and inversive development 
that preceded not only the Tatar but the Iranian and the allied 
Ugroid Seylhic in Irania, and from its archaic character and 
early migration to the south west of Asia and thence to India and 
Asonesia, had independent relations with the Caucasian, the 
Semitic and the proto-Iranian on the one side, and with the proto- 
Scythic languages of Middle and Northern Asia on the other. In 
one point of view it is the oldest and earliest formation of the 
Scjthic class that is now extent, its position in Asia and Asonesia 
combining with its general character to prove this. In another 
point of view it is a distinct and more ancient formation, but of 
the same development. 

The glossaries by themselves afford considerable evidence tliat 
the Scythic or proto-ScytInc formations that prevailed in S. W. 
Asia, spread into Africa and India, and affected the vocabularies 
at least of the Caucasian and Iranian languages, long before the 
Turks and Mongols advanced from the remote east, were allied to 
the Ugrian, Samoiede, and Yeniseian. If the Caucasian and 
Ugrian vocabularies yield strong evidence of the two formations 
having been not only archaically connected but in contact in 
periods long subsequent to their first development, the Dravirian 
vocabularies preserve proofs of a similar connection and contact 
with the Caucasian and the Ugrian, whiio their direct Chinese 
and N. E. Asiatic affinities point to a more eastern mother-land 
than Irania or any other portion of S. W. Asia. If the evidence 
of ianguage may be trusted, the Dravirians were one of the oldest 
nomadic races who advanced from Upper Asia to Irania and India. 
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Tlie clraracter juitl posiiioii of the Sernitic-Libyaii formation and of 
liie Africiiis tribes renders it probable that the Draviro-Aiistraliaus 
found f rmatioiii of this kind established in S. W. Asia, and that 
by iiiixlure with them the Semilico-Libyaii traits of Draviro-Aus- 
traiian were acquired. The pre-historic revolatioiis, combinations 
and amalgainaiions amongst the nomadic hordes of Asia, probably 
present too complicated a subject to be unravelled by ethnology. 
The languages of India have affinities not only with all the Tura- 
nian formations, but with the Iranian, the Africo-Semitic, the 
Tibetan and the Ultraindian, To read the ethnic history of India 
we must first decipher that of Asia and Africa in its leading inci- 
dents, for the Draviro-Australian formation strikes its roots into the 
Chinese even more deeply in some directions than the Scythic 
languages. Ail attempts to trace the Dravirian formation to its 
ultimate sources must be illusory, because its antiquity is ob- 
viously so great that from the time it existed in its earliest 
development to the era when it assumed the form it now has in 
the principal languages of the South, there must have been a 
gradual extinction of many cis-Indus dialects and languages 
in which successive varieties of the formation were evolved, 
and of many trans-Indus ones which illustrated the formation 
in its pre-Indian history and development, or were instrumen- 
tal in producing changes in it subsequently. Between it and 
ail the adjacent formations there is a great break and even 
the chain of connection with Scythic wants many links. On 
the whole, we must be satisfied with the conciilsion that, strong 
as its foreign affinties of all kinds are, the Dravirian forma- 
tion cannot be considered as a branch of any existing Asia- 
tic or African one. It stands by itself like the adjacent Ira- 
nian system, and represents the most ancient form of language 
which can be recognized in India. Its extreme antiquity in this 
pi’ovince is proved not only by the nature of its affinities to other 
languages of Asia and Africa, but in a still more striking manner 
by those with the most archaic formation of the Indo-Pacific 
islands, now best preserved in Australia, although even there 
greatly modified. The prevalent formation of Southern India is 
probably that modification of the I iido- Australian type which 
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cliaracterised the language of the most cifilisecl and powerful 
riauoij of India in the era anterior to the intrusion of the Arians and 
als0| in all likelihood, to that of the Turanian tribes of Uitraiodia 
and Tibet. The basis of the Australian is probably one of many 
varieties of the same formation which Were formed at a much ear- 
lier period when the Indo- Australian race spead over India^ 
Ultraindia and Asonesia. It may be concluded from the facts 
mentioned in Chap. II that the Australians have, in a great degree, 
retained the physical characters of this race, and the barbarism 
wdiicli still distinguishes many other insular tribes, the Simang of 
the Malay Peninsula, the Andaman islanders and some of the more 
sequestered tribes and degraded castes of India (including Ceylon) 
can leave little room for hesitation in adopting the opinion that the 
Ultraindian and Indian race, whose migrations gave the earliest 
known population to the eastern islands, had not advanced beyond 
the Australian grade of culture when these migrations commenced. 
It may be doubted whether the Celtic or earlier diifusive branch 
of the Iranian stem had itself attained a higher grade when its 
western movement began. Those tribes who were most remote 
from the later Semitico-Afdcan sources of civilisation, such as the 
insular Britons, continued to the age of the Roman invasion in a 
state of barbarism in some respects more degraded than the 
Australian, or the lowest Dravirian or African. If the Bravirian 
formation prevailed in India at a period when its tribes were 
similar to the Australian in character and civilisation, it must have 
been a widely diffusive one before the rise even of the Tatar nations. 
This is consistent with the relations of Dravirian to the Scythic 
and other harmonic Asiatic formations. In phonology, ideology 
and roots it is more closely connected with Scythic than any other 
formation, but as it has affinities with remote N. E. Asiatic and 
with African languages, it is associated with a period of the 
Scythic development in which the proper Tatar hordes had not 
yet overspread middle Asia, and when the general civilisation of 
the world was perhaps not above the Australian level. 

In some respects the Indo- Australian foi mation, although more 
akin to the Scythic than to any other, goes back to an era prior 
even to the events in which the present Scythic development origi- 
nated. It connects itself also by some fundamental traits, as well 
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as glossarialljy with the non-Scyihic alliauees of S. W. Asist, 
particularly with the Caucaso-Semitic* The pure phonology is 
more harsh and hiSs harmonic than the Scythicaiid African. The 
distinction of sex in the pronouns is Iranian and Semitico-Lihyaiij 
and the pronomina! roots themselves have not been derived from a 
distinctively Scythic source. If the immediate mother tongues 
both of the Indo-European and the Dravirian formations orioi. 
nated in Irania, the latter should naturally have more mtimate 
affinities^ whatever their age may be, with the former, than the 
remoter Tartarian languages, in other words it should be the most 
Arian of the inversive languages. In examining this point it must 
be borne in mind that the Southern being the most distant of the 
Indian languages from Trania, would probably possess fewer traits 
in common with the proper or later Arian tongues than those of 
N. W. India. 

It may be concluded that the stock from which the ancient 
Indo- Australian tribes were derived was not Scythic, at least in the 
current sense of that term. All the ethnic facts favour the opinion 
that the race was, in its era, an influential and diffusive one of 
S* W. Asia, whence it extended itself into India as the Arians 
did at a later period in the history of the world. It is possible 
that the protoplasdc Indo-Australian race is older in India than 
the linguistic formation, but there is no reason to think that this 
is the case. At all events it seems hopeless to attempt to grope 
our way back beyond the Australian era. The basis of all histo- 
rical inference must be the fact that the oldest race and linguistic 
formation of India were akin to the Australian. We must 
conclude that before the rise of the historical Scythic nations a 
similar formation was predominant over a large pjovince in 
Asia, that it extended to the shores of the Indian Ocean, and 
while located in S. W. Asia was there modified by contemporaneous 
formations of an archaic Caucaso-Iranian and Caucaso- African 
character. The Scy thico-Semitic character of the Indo-Australian 
formation is consistent with that of the race itself, which is at 
once Africo-Semitic and Mongoloid but the former more than the 
latter. The physical type became in largo degree southern 
although the language retained a northern form. How such a 
change can be produced is explained by many examples. In 
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much later times the Turks, a pure Seytbic race when they enter* 
ed the 8. W» province of Asia, have acquired an Irano-Semitic 
physical type while retaining a Scythic language. That succes- 
sive families of the Draviro-Australian race were also dominant 
before the rise of civilised Caucasian, Semitic and Indo-European 
tribes in S. W« Asia, is proved by the very fact of their having 
been able to migrate over the extensive and eontinnous Draviro- 
Aiistralian region and from a more northern land without being 
cut off* or absorbed on the way by more powerful tribes. When 
such a race sent forth the great swarms of men by which India and 
Asonesia were first peopled, the progenitors of the existing S. W. 
Asian nations mast have been inferior to them in power. The 
Turanian movements to the southward, which commenced so early 
as to modify the languages of the oldest known tribes of Africa, 
India and Asonesia, must have continued as the general civilisa- 
tion of Asia increased. The Dravirian languages when compaml 
with the Australian afford strong evidence of this in the numerous 
terms of Asiatic civilisation which they possess in common with 
Scythic tongues and which are absent in the Australian vocabula- 
ries. The subject is elucidated in another place, but it slioukl he 
remarked here that the Dravirian affinities wdth the Asonesian lan- 
guages are not confined to the Australian, although the most archaic 
and fundamental are chiefly found in the latter. It should also 
be observed that the Australian and other Asonesian affinities of 
the ancient Indian languages extend to all those that still remain, 
and are not confined to the South Indian. On the contrary, they 
appear to have been mainly with the ancient Gangetic languages, 
and even those Asonesian vocables that are now found in South 
India only, were probably derived from Gangetic vocabularies 
which have since lost these words or have themselves ceased to be 
spoken. The Asonesian voeabularies also contain miraerous 
words of a similar phonetic stniclure to the ancient Indian, but 
which have no representatives in any known Indian language now 
existing, although they have Scythic, N. Asian, Iranian, Cauca- 
sian or Serai tico- African affinities. Allowing for those that may 
have been received directly from the Malagasy and East African 
formations and from Japan, the great mass doubtless found their 
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way to the islands through the basin of the Ganges and Ultraindia 
for, their difFnsion in the most ancient insular Tocabularies^ inclu- 
ding the Australian, must have long preceded the era of a direct 
navigation between Southern India and Ultmindia or Indonesia® 
Of those chieij found in the vocabularies of the more civilised 
and maritime tribes of Asonesia or within their range of locomo- 
tion, a large number were probably derived from India in the era 
immediately preceding the Arian, when the civilisation and mari- 
time skill and enterprize of the leading Indian nations appear to 
have attained a high grade, and when their boats became the 
models of the Ultraindian and Malayu-Polynesian. 

From the Australian era of Indian ethnology to that which 
immediately preceded the advance of the Arlan race beyond the 
Indus, there must have been a great lapse of time. Of this we 
have some measure in the changes which had taken place in the 
Indo-Australian region. In Asonesia the Papuan race and 
formation had spread over the islands, obliterating or modifying 
the ancient tribes and languages. In India the leading Dravirian 
tribes had probably been already improved physically by mixture 
with immigrants of Scylhic and Semitico-Iranian race. Their 
civilisation and languages had certainly been deeply modified by 
foreign influence. Making every allowance for what the Austra- 
lians and other eastern tribes may have lost when they left the 
continent and became insular, it is probable that most of the arts 
for which the Bravirians have non-Sanskritic names were acquired 
by the race subsequent to the Australian era. Many of these 
names have Scythic, Iranian, Semitic, Caucasian and African 
ajffinities, and it may be concluded that the civilisation of the 
principal Dravirian nations was mainly derived from foreign 
immigrant tribes, settlers and traders who entered India fi*om the 
North West or visited its coasts from the northern and western 
ports of the Indian Ocean. The principal nations of the South 
are so closely connected in person, arts and language, that we 
cannot refuse to recognize in them the influence of one dominant 
and civilised people which at a remote period raised itself above 
the level of the barbarous tribes of India, and then spread itself 
by destioying, breaking up or transforming a large numbeivof 
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tliese lliroHgliout the more open countryj as the Arian raee after« 
wards did in the basin of the Indies and Ganges. The difference in 
physical characters between the higher classes of these nations and 
someof the lower castes and hill tribes, is so great as to indicate a large 
influx of a foreign people, and it is possible that the higher civili- 
sation originated in a race of conquerora who were not sufficiently 
numerous to maintain their own language. Whatever nations, — 
Scytiiic, Iranian or Semitic — preceded the proper Brahminic Allans 
in the N. W. of India and the adjacent countries beyond it, must 
have influenced ibe principal or more civilised and exposed 
Dravirians. Such influences operate, and must have operated in 
all ages, wherever human races differing in power or civilisation 
come in contact, and the tribes of India have necessarily been al- 
ways in immediate contact with tribes belonging to the races that 
predominated in succession to the westward of the Indus. The 
glossarial affinities wdth the Paslitu, Pashai, Brahui and other N. 
W. languages, although pre-Sanskritic, may thus be comparatively 
modern. They tend to shew that the East Iranian and North In- 
dian glossaries were connected with the South Indian prior to the 
diffusion of the Brahminic formation and Sanskritic vocables into 
India, and they thus help to strengthen the other reasons for suppos- 
ing that the grammars also were akin to the Dravirian and Scy thic 
before they were modified by the Arian. The next great revolu- 
tion in Asonesian ethnology after the Papuan, serves also to 
illustrate the history of the Dravirian in the era which immediate- 
ly preceded that of Brahminic predominance, and was probably 
marked by the influx of earlier tribes of the same race. The great 
southern movement of the Chino-Tibetan race which gave a 
Malayu-Polynesian population to Asonesia and a Chino-Ultrain- 
dian and Tibeto-Uitraindian to the trans-Gangetic peninsula, affect- 
ed not only the middle and north Gangetic race but the Vindyans 
also. The influx of this race from the east and of pre-Brahminic 
Arians or allied tribes from the west was probably contemporane- 
ous at an early period, originating the mixed type which predomi- 
nated in the ancient Niha-Polynesian branch of the Gangetico- 
Uitraindian Asonesians. The pro-Braliminic Arian influence was 
probably sufficiently powerfiil and long continued to have produced 
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an Iraoo-Mongoliao type, prior to the proper Arlan era of Noi them 
India, It is even probable that the Dravirian nations of the 
Ganges^ like the more civilised ones of the souths were greatly 
modified by archaic Iranian influence before the Dltraindians 
entered the basin » 

Although we have found it impossible to trace the actual histo- 
ry of the Dravirian formation, we have ascertained the main course 
of its development and various points of contact, at its successive 
stages, with other existing formations. The general conclusions 
may be recapitulated as follows:* 

1* The general character of its harmonic, aspirate and liquid pho- 
nology is Scythic, but it has peculiarities in its strong and complex 
sounds* Save in some of the emasculated tongues it has a more 
harsh and primitive character than the Scythic phonologies. 

2. The structural phonology is agglomerative and harmonic. 
It separates the formation not only from the Chinese and Mon- 
Anam but from the Tibeto-UItraindian, and allies it with all the 
harmonic formations. In its specific characters — a weakness of 
the agglutinative, elliptic and amalgamative power and consequent 
rarity of flexions — it is much nearer akin to Scythic than to the pre- 
vailing S. W. Asian and African formations and to the pre-Scythic 
S. European [Euskarian]. Its agglomerative power is similar to 
the Scythic, and is hence greater than Caucasian and Semitico- 
Libyan, but less than the Iranian, Zimbian and Malagasy and 
greatly inferior to the American. But in its archaic Australoid 
condition the formation was much more agglomerative, and conse- 
quently approached closer in phonetic structure to the groat agglo- 
raerative alliance. In this respect as in the character of its elemen- 
tary sound, and in the absence of the regular vocalic harmony that 
has been developed or diffused throughout the Scythic family it 
appears to associate itself with a proto-Scythic phonetic type. 

3. The basis of the Dravirian vocabulary is monosyllabic* In 
this stage it is connected with the ultimate monosyllabic basis of 
all other languages, and by its pronominal roots, as well as many 
olhers, it specially connects itself with Chinese. 

^ See Sec. 10 for review of tlie ideologic and phonetic affinities. 
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4« The actual form of the Tocables is in general that of a rOot 
with definitiTes attached, usually postfixuallj hut in some cases 
prefixually. In this stage it connects itself generally with all the 
existing harmonic languages j more closely with those formations 
ia which the Scythic postfixing of definitives prevails to a greater 
or less extent although combined with prefixes, as in Caucasian, 
Indo-European, Semiiico-Libyan, N.E. Asian, American and proto- 
Scythic I and specially and most closely with the Scythic forma- 
tion itself in which this habit is predominant and almost excludes 
the prefixuah The postfixing of the pronoun possessively, and the 
attainment through this of the assertive form, are referable to the 
same idiom, and embrace a similar range of affinities* The South 
Dravirian group like the Indo-European formation has lost the 
primary universality of the habit, but, as in that format ior, the 
postfixed pronouns and pronominal elements in assertives are a 
remnant of it. The Kol group in one class of words retains the 
idiom with substantives. The idiom is fully preserved in Scythic j 
in some American languages; in Semitico-Liby an with substan- 
tives and in most of the languages with assertives ; in the Caucasian 
languages with substantives and in some with assertives ; in 
Euskarian, as in some tenses of Libyan languages and in Indo- 
European, with definitives used as generic or absolute assertives 
only ; in Malayu-Polynesian with substantives and in one group 
with assertives. The pronoun is prefixed in all or in some cases 
in certain of the Caucasian, Semitico-Libyan, Zimbian, Yeniseian 
and American languages (following the Chinese and Tibeto-Ultra- 
sndian collocation). The postposing or postfixing of words used to 
denote the other generic relations of substantives and assertives is a 
further phenomenon referable to the same idiom, for all formatives 
whether used with assertives or substantives are ultimately reduci- 
ble to definitives and substantives. In the general position of the 
formatives Braviro-Australian resembles Scythic, Indo-European, 
and Assetic generally; Semitic in its archaic directives, and 
Zimbian in its assertive formatives ; while it differs from the Semi- 
tic assertive formatives w'hich are prefixual and infixual or flexionai 
and from the Zimbian directives and definitives which are prefixual. 
With the Eiiskaiian and American svstems it ajrrees more closely 
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tliao witlithe Caiicaso- African. Hence tlie forms of the Draviro- 
Aiistrallan words, whether substantival or assertive, whether simply 
combining a concreted deiSnitive with the root or clothing it with 
pronouns, directives or forraatives, normally a^ree with theScythic 
and proto-Iranian forms more completely than with those of* any 
other family. 

In its generally postpositional and inversive collocation, and several 
affinities in particles and idioms, it is Scythic, although other for- 
mations also possess several of these common characters. Thus 
the inversive tendency prevails to a large extent in the American 
languages, in archaic Iranian, in Eiiskarian, in Caucasian .and in 
various degrees in the Semitic o- Libyan and more especially in some 
of the Mid- African members of that alliance. The negative asser- 
tive is not only Scythic but Zimbian. The dual of the Kol and 
Australian groups and the double form of the 1st pronoun plural 
are very archaic and common idioms. But the general combina- 
tion of traits, positive and negative, is much more akin to Scythic 
than to any other formation. 

5. The piincipal idiomatic peculiarity when compared with 
Scythic, is the distinction of sex in the 3d pronoun and to a certain 
extent in the postjSxed definitives of substantives,— an Indo-Euro- 
pean and Semitico-Libyan trait. 

6. In abstract and fiexional development it has a wide range of 
affinities in its Australoid stage. In its Dravirian condition it 
takes its place with the more fiexional Scythic languages. It is 
much more crude than Iranian in its historical development or 
than the more fiexional Semitico-Libyan languages. 

The peculiarities of Dravirian and Draviro-Australian, even 
w’hen compared with those Asiatic families that most closely 
resemble it, are conclusive against the hypothesis that it was 
derived from any of these. The common characters are referable 
to a mother formation which diverged into distinct channels and 
received special modifications in each, these main streams in their 
turn divaricating, while the different branches or some of them 
from time to time overflowed and came into mutual contact. 
Dravirian probably passed through an Australoid condition, and 
it is even probable that in a still older race it was more agglome- 
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ralive and pleonastic, richer in forms althougli cruder and less 
flexionaL But it cannot have passed through an Iranian, a Semi- 
tico-Lihyan, a Zimbian, a Caucasian or even a proper Scythic 
condition. All the distinctive characters of these formations are 
referable either to individual development and modification since 
they were separated from the stock common to all, or to their 
separation having preceded that of Draviro-Australian from proto- 
Scythic. It is probable that the more distinctive characters of 
Scythic were acquired subsequently to the migration of the Braviro- 
Australian family to the southward. The full development of the 
vocalic harmony probably took place in a branch of the Scythic 
family that had not become predominant till after that migration* 
The connection of Draviro-Australian in the Scythic continued till 
the postpositional structure bad been developed. Its radical con- 
nection with the other formations belongs to periods preceding that 
development. 

7. Glossarially the Braviro- Australian affinities have a wide 
range. The pronouns, numerals and definitives are E. Asiatic and 
Scythic. Several particles are Scythic and several are not only 
Scythic but S. W. Asian and African. The pronouns are not 
the prevalent Scythic, and their Chinese and other affinities lead 
to the inference that the basis of Braviro- Australian was not a 
Scythic language, but a distinct one which was placed within the 
range of the proto-Scythic development and took a similar form. 
But the vocabulary although not purely Scythic in its basis, has 
in common with Scythic vocabularies a large proportion of roots 
and varieties of widely scattered Asiatic roots. Amongst the 
Mid and Noith Asiatic affinities the Samoiede, Yeniseian and 
Ilgrian are more numerous and often more close than the proper 
Tatar or any others, save the Asonesian. The Mid-Asian affinities 
of the latter are equally striking and very numerous and embrace a 
multitude of vocables not now found in Indian vocabularies. The 
Braviro- Asonesian languages have also a considerable number of 
vocables in common with the E. Iranian, Caucasian and Indo- 
European tongues and with the more Scythoid of the African 
vocabularies. The affinities with the proper Semitic vocabularies 
are less numerous. The affinities in ultimate monosyllabic roots 
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embrace Chinese and Tibeto-UItraindiaE vocabularies. The 
affinilies with Semitic and African languages appear to be mainly 
indirect and referable to the common Mid- Asiatic element^ but 
some are direct and imply an early and active commercial inter- 
eoiirse by the aid of the monsoons along the northern part of the 
Indian Ocean. The special affinities of the proper Bravirian with 
the Caucasian vocabularies are striking. 

It is probable that the most numerous classes of glossarial 
affinities are connected in origin with the most striking phonetic 
and ideologic affinities. The most positive inference that we ap- 
pear to be warranted in drawing is that the strongly Scy thic 
character of Bravirian, and a large number of the Bravirian 
vocables, are referable to a variable TTgroidor proto-Scy thic forma- 
tion which early prevailed in Mid- Asia, and by successive 
ethnic movements diffused its form or extended its influence not 
only to the Caucasian, Iranian and Indian but to the East and 
Mid-African languages. The numerous and striking resemblances 
of Bravirian to East Iranian, East- African, Caucasian and Mid 
and North Asiatic, particularly Ugrian, Samoide and Yeniseian, 
vocables are best explained in this mode. As the Scythic tribes 
have always been the most nomadic, and the form of their langua- 
ges is deeply impressed on Bravirian, it is reasonable to regard 
their movements as having been the common cause of these re- 
semblances. 

This enquiry, slight and superficial as it has been, may serve to 
show not only that the ethnic history of the earlier races and lan- 
guages of India and Asonesia is intimately connected with that of 
other Asiatic formations, but that larger and more exhaustive explo- 
rations of the affinitives of roots and vocables will certainly lead to 
many positive historical results. But the comparative glossology 
of the other languages of Asia and of the world must be prosecu- 
ted simultaneously, for it is clear that the history of every sepamte 
vocabulary becomes more and more implicated in that of othei*s, 
and embraces a wider and wider circle of relationship the further 
our researches penetrate into antiquity. 

As each successive formation of Irania becomes better defined, 
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a clearer light will be thrown on the later stages of the Dravirian. 
Blit much of its more fundamental history will continue o depend 
on the progress of universal comparative glossology^ Although 
in phonology^ ideology and glossary it is distinctly connected with 
the Scythic, and also in a less degree with the Caucasian and 
Africo-Seraitic alliances, it has so large a mass of peculiarities as 
to prove that, since the eras in which that connection arose, the 
languages of Western Asia and probably of all Asia have under- 
gone great changes. At one time Dravirian or Australian may 
have closely resembled languages of the Panjab, of Persia or of 
Upper Asia, but no ethnologist would expect to find such a resem- 
blance now. From all the preceding indications we are warranted 
in concluding that ethnic movements similar to the historical ones, 
sometimes rapid, and at other times gradual, have in all eras been 
going on from S. W. Asia to India and from India to Ultraindia 
and Asonesia. These movements have always left glossarial 
traces of greater or less importance, and we may therefore hope 
that in the progress of ethnology each will be more or less clearly 
defined. 
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CHABTEE TI. 

EKQUIEIE8 INTO THE ETHNIC HISTORY ANB RELATIONS OP THE 
TIBETO-I7XTRAIND1AN ANB MON-ANAM FORMATIONS. 

[Inirodueiofy Wote — ^The conclusion that the Mon-Anam nume- 
rals as well as the pronouns are of ISTorth-East Dravirian origin 
(chap. T. sec. 11 ), affects the views previously advanced in these 
papers as to the ethnic position of the formation, and the Si-fan 
vocabularies of Mr Hodgson having now placed beyond all doubt 
the lines of connection between the Tibetoid languages of Ultra- 
India and India and the Tibetan and Scythic, it becomes necessa- 
Yj to alter the order in which I had treated of the Ultraindian 
languages in this part. Instead of having to ascertain the distinc- 
tive characters of the Ultraindo-Gangetic group by a prior 
approximative determination of those of the Mon-Anam, we can 
now proceed much more surely by reversing the order. The form 
and substance of the Burma-Gangetic branch when it entered 
Ultraindia being traced through its affinities with the existing 
languages of eastern and western Tibet, a well delBned basis is 
obtained for the investigation of the original condition of the older 
Ultraindian languages. The surrounding and intrusive formations 
— Chinese, Tibetan (Si-fan, Bhotian), Dravirian and Arian — are all 
referable to foreign lands, and when the alien ingredients which the 
mixed languages of Ultraindia owe to these formations have been 
successively removed, we may hope to arrive at the native Mon- 
Anam residuum. The order I had adopted in considering the for- 
mations following the Dravirian was B. the South Ultraindian or 
Mon-Anam ; C. the Tibeto-Ultraindian or Burma-BQmalayan ; 
D. the Tibetan.^' (vol. vi. p. 658.) The arrangement now adopted 
is— A. the Tibeto-Burman formation, I. The Tibetan branch 
embracing 1st the Si-fan languages and 2nd the Tibetan proper 
which it may now be preferable to term Bhotian 5 II. the Uitraiu- 
do-Gangetic branch ; B. the Mon-Anam formation. As the Si-fen 
dialects have not hitherto been noticed, it becomes necessary to 
consider their characters so far as the materials supplied by Mr 
Hodgson allow. The sections relating to them are therefore to 
be received, in some of the details, as supplementary to see, 2 of 
chap, m 
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To show how Mr Hodgson’s Si-fan Focabnlaries aifect the 
general inferences at which I had arrived, I may be allowed to 
refer to some of the earlier portions of this series of papers. In 
the 2nd section of that o-n the ethnology of South-Eastern Asia” 
(voLiv. for 1850, p. 464) the following remarks were made on the 
distribution of the Tibetan tribes. 

The western or inner division is chiefly occupied by the Tibetan 
tribes who possess the whole of the great trans-Himalayan depres- 
sion which slopes westward to the margin of the Hindu-Khush, 
forming the transalpine basin of the Indus, and eastward to the 
unknown point where the basin of the Zangbo bends south and 
sends its waters into the basin of the Brahmaputra or of the 
Ira wadi. They have even extended to the S. East and entered the 
upper part of the eastern basin of the Brahmaputra where they are 
in contact with the Mishmi. Tibetan tribes and others allied to 
them have spread over the basin of the Ganges, although they are 
now chiefly confined to the Himalayas, the Yindyas and the basin 
of the Brahmaputra. In the basin of the Brahmaputra they are 
blended with allied tribes of the Mayama fam%. Eude Tibetan 
tribes of nomadic predacious habits, known in Tibet chiefly under 
the generic name of Hham and in China under that of Si-fan, are 
spread over all Tibet to the northward of the depression of the 
Indus and Zangbo, and eastward along the greater part of the 
eastern margin of the inner division to a considerable distance 
within the boundaries of tbe Chinese Provinces.'*' They probably 
come in contact with the inner tribes of the Brahmaputra and 
Irawadi basins, and are intermixed with the most westerly Chinese 
tribes and the Mongolian tribes who chiefly occupy the northern 
and N. E. portions of Tibet. 

^^The ethnology of the E, middle division is veiy obscure, and will 
probably prove to be of extraordinary interest. In a region of 
which a great portion is inaccessible from lofty mountains and 
snow, many of the inhabited districts must still be secluded. 
E’umerous petty tribes must retain tbeir ancient independence and 
their aboriginal languages and manners, and it is probable that 

* They are found to the wejst of tlie Yalong and probably In some places reach 
to the Tnn-ling monntains. 
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amongst tte former some will be fomd intermediate between tlie 
Cliinesej the Burmese and the Tibetan^ This region promises to 
be tlie richest for ethnological discoveries of any that yet remains 
unexplored in Asia, or perhaps in the world. All the S. B. Asian 
tribes appear to meet in it. On the south the upper division of 
Burmah and the Chinese province of Yun-nan are known to con- 
tain many rude tribes akin to the Burmese and the Lau and al or 
most of the Turanian races who now occupy the lower basins of the 
rivers which descend through this region must have been derived 
from it. The great provinces of Sze-chuen and Kan-suh are also 
known to contain rude tribes, and the languages of even the more 
civilised communities of the latter are peculiar.* In the western 
parts of these provinces the Kham or Si-fan of Mongolian habits, 
and the true Mongol tribes of the Mongfan and Kukunor Tartars 
meet the Chinese tribes. In the S. the Mongfan are in contact 
with the most northerly tribe of the Irawadi basin, the Khanung. 
The civilised Chinese have pushed themselves into ah the more 
open and fertile portions of the western Provinces. It is through 
the Province of Kan-suh that the great trading route lies which 
connects China with Western Asia, and the movements along 
which must in all eras have affected the distribution of the tribes 
of middle Asia.” 

In the Introductory paper (vol. iv. p. Mi) and in the earlier 
chapters of this Part the terms Tibeto-Ultraindian and Tibeto- 
Indian are used as descriptive of these ITltraindian and Indian 
languages that are allied to Tibetan, but distinct from the deriva- 
tive Tibetan dialects of the Himalayas. In the Introductory 
paper I remarked that the languages in question had distinctive 
features when compared with Tibetan, and that the Tibeto-Indian 
tribes were directly connected not with the Tibetans but with 
proto-Tibetan era when the present widely spread Tibetan race 
may have only been one of several rude trans-Himalayan tribes 
speaking dialects of an incipient Tibetan character or even of one 
nearer the Chinese.” The proto-Burmans, it was remarked, 

probably occupied some portion of the country on the bounda- 

® Aceordiijg to CMaese writers some of the eastera Tibetan dialects approximate 
to the Chiiicse. 
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lies of China and Tibet. Many other intermediate languages may 
hate existed and some are probably still preserved.” In. the 
earlier chapters of this Part the line between the Ultraindo« 
Gangitic languages and the Tibetan was more broadly and dis-* 
tinctly defined. In chap. I. the former was marked out in the 
following passage. ^‘The nest Ultraindian formation was the 
Tibeto-Ultraindian which is distinguished from the Mon-Anam by 
its Tibetan or post-positional and inversive character. It em- 
braces the Burman, the Karen, the Tuma dialects from Eyen to 
Kuki, the Manipuri, Naga, Mikir, Singpho, Mishmi and Abor- 
Miri. It also spread westward up the Gangetic hasin and into 
that of the Sutlej ; the Garo, Bodo, Bhimal, the Akha, Changlo 
and the other Himalayan languages, as far westward as the 
Milchanang and Tibherkad, belonging to this formation so far as 
they are not Bravirian, Tibetan or Arian, and so far as they do 
not preserve remnants of the Mon-Anam formation, the latter 
being slight on the north side of the Gangetic valley compared 
with the south or Vindyan. This Tiheto-Ultraindian fottoation I 
conceive must have originated at a rery ancient period in eastern 
Tibet or the adjacent territory now Chinese, because it is inter- 
mediate between Chinese and Tibetan and more closely connected 
with the latter than the former.^' 

The Si-fan vocabularies which we owe to Mr. Hodgson have 
partially removed the veil which hung over ©astern Tibet, and 
my anticipation that the ethnologj’’ of this region when explored 
would prove to be of extraordinary interest, has been verified. 
Much remains to be ascertained before we can enter on a full 
investigation of the relation of the Si-fan dialects to the Tibetan 
and TJitramdian, hut enough has been published to satisfy us of 
the important fact that the TJltraindo-Gangetie languages are 
more closely connected with the Si-fan than with the proper 
Tibetan dialects. It will now be convenient to distinguish the 
latter by the national name of Bhot and to use Tibetan as includ- 
ing both Bhotian and Si-fan tribes and languages. The term 
Tiheto-Ultraindian or Tibeto-Burman may be applied to the 
whole femily — Tibetan, Ultraindian and Gangetic---and IHfraindo- 
G angetic to the southern branch, excludmg the southern Bhotians. 
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I liaye not tHouglit it necessary to rewrite the wMe of tHs 
chapter. We may expect further information from Mr. Hodgson 
respecting the Gangetic and Si-fan languages, and with the pre- 
sent materials, it would still have remained fragmentary whatever 
shape had been given to it. It will be understood therefore that 
much of the chapter remains as it stood before I received the Si- 
fan vocabularies, but wherever it appeared advisable in order to 
save repetition I have embodied the new data. In other cases the 
additions constitute separate sections or paragraphs. Ho great 
inconvenience can arise from the Bhotian and Si-fan branches being 
to some extent separately treated. There are indeed reasons in 
favour of such an arrangement. Bhotian is the only Tibetan 
dialect that has been investigated in detail and its influence on the 
Ultraindo-Gangetic languages is to a certain extent distinct from 
that of the Si-fan dialects,] 

L THE TIBETO-BtJRMAN FORMATION. 

Sec, I, THE GENERAL CHARACTERS OP BHOTIAN, AND ITS RELATION 
TO CHINESE AND 8CYTH1C. 

The phonetic and ideologic relation of the Bhotian to the 
Gangetico-TJltraindian languages m general, and to the Burman 
in particular, as that of which the grammar is best known, has 
been already considered. The result of our enquiries may be 
stated to have been that this relation is of two very different 
kinds and belongs to widely separated eras. A formation inter- 
mediate between the Chinese and the Bhotian, and, it may be 
added, having some Scythic affinities of its own, spread into Upper 
Ultraindia at a remote period, its native seat having been in all 
probability the adjacent province to the northward comprising 
eastern Tibet and a portion of H. W. China. Of this formation 
the Burman branch of the Ultraindian languages is the best 
known representative. But it is a comparatively recent or much 
modified form. The older form was less emasculated, its vowels 
were broader, and it used prefixes which gave it a dissyllabic rather 
than a monosyllabie form. The archaic formation spread down 
the Irawadi and is now best represented by the Haga, Manipuri 
and Xuma dialects. This form of Tibeto-Burman appears to have 
preceded the Burman even in the valley of the Irawadi,- and the 
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oilier dialects of the same group retain its phonology more 
tenaceouslj tlmn Burman. It also spread to the westward from 
the AHfl.Tn valley to the head of the Sutlej, all the Gaugetic hand 
of Tibeto-Ultraindiau dialects from Mishmi to Milchauang adher-* 
ing to it to a great extent. This form has itself se?eral phases. 
The earliest 'appears to have been broad, sonant and in its finals 
consonantal. The later show various degrees of voeaHcism, the 
final consonants being softened or elided. In all the groups^ 
and in some cases even in local subdivisions of the same dialect, 
the broad and strong phonology still co-exists to a greater or less 
extent with the soft and slender. The current and the old or 
written Bhotian (chap. iv. Sec. 1.), the different Abor dialects (ib. 
sec. 5), Burman when compared with Karen, Karen when com- 
pared with Khyeng and the other Yuma dialects, Gyarung when 
compared with Thochu or Bhotian, all illustrate the progressive 
emasculation of the phonology, and in most of the dialects archaic 
broad vocables are current along with slender ones. In the 
Gyarung-Burman or Eastern Tibet and Irawadi band the atten- 
uation is most marked. In the Barman phonology the propensity 
to ellipsis, slender vowels and consonants, — as Hot a^e for t for 
jfe, y for r — ^has received a peculiar development. This latest form 
is found most strongly marked in Burman itself which has become 
highly monosyllahic and attenuated. In Karen and some of the 
other members of the proper Irawadi group the older form is more 
persistent. 

The histoiy of the direct and exclusive Bhotian influence to the 
southward of the snows is quite distinct. It began by the migra- 
tion of Bhotians across the Himalayan passes, the occupation of 
Bhutan, the partial occupation of more western districts, and the 
diffusion of Bhotian poKtical and ethnic influence not only over 
the prior Himalayan tribes but partially also over those of the 
Gaugetic plain and Korth Ultraindia. The Bhotian language 
was transported to this side of the snows. It partially communi- 
cated its forms to the Himalayan languages from Miichanang to 
Ahor-Miri, and in a slighter degree to the Middle Gangetic 
(Dhimai, Bodo) and some of the North Hltraindian (Garo, Mikir, 
Naga &c.) It thus appears that the proper Bhotian influence on 
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the Indian and Ultraindian phonologies and ideologies was incon- 
siderable. It remains to enquire into the extent of its glossarial 
influence. The connection between the tribes and languages of 
Tibet and those of India, Uitraindia and Asonesia, appears also 
to render a brief enquiry into the trans-Himalayan relations of the 
Tibetan necessary for a satisfactory view of the ethnology of the 
Indo-Facific islands. I shall proceed to this, in the fc'st place. 

The cis-Himalayan Tibetoid languages have distinct affinities 
with those of the Tatar and more northern hordes of Asia. There 
has evidently been more than one southern movement of the 
Tibetans in diiferent eras. Tibet has always been exposed to the 
incursions of the nomadic Tatars, who have, in turn, spread them- 
selves over the steppes between southern Tibet and the great 
Desert. The relations of Bhotian, in its present form, to the more 
northern languages, may therefore throw some light on the pre- 
historic changes which it siffiered, and connect the Scythie revo- 
lutions in which they originated, with the ethnology of the pro- 
vinces to the south of the Himalayas. 

In preceding chapters it was remarked that Bhotian was so 
highly Scythic in its ideology that it might be considered as a 
non-harmonic member of the Scythic family. The phonology 
preserves a crude or Chinese character almost to the same extent 
as the Burman. The earlier form of Burman appears to have been 
harsh and sonant like the purer Bhotian and both are essentially 
monosyllabic and non-harmonic. In this respect they depart 
greatly from the Scythic phonology and especially from its more 
agglutinative varieties. But the basis of even tbe Ugro- Japanese 
languages is monosyllabic with very little disguise, and many of 
them preserve a strong sonant and aspirate tendency. It is 
probable therefore that at the remote period when the Ugrian 
formation first modified the earlier and more Chinese form of 
Tibeto-Burman, the former was equally sonant with the purer 
Tibetan. In the Ostiak and even in the Turkish vocabularies 
words frequently occur entirely Bhotian in character. Some of 
these are found little changed in Bhotian. For example the 
Ostiak log-a2, is evidently the parent of the Bhotian lag, 

the Turkish having the slender form r-lik. The Turkish syod 
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preserves the original of tlie Bhotian liod in the same 
sonant form. IJgrian and Turkish retain sonant forms of an 
ancient root for “ river/^ which has become softened in the pre- 
valent Tatar, Tibetan, Uitraindian and Asonesian glossologies 
(Comp. IJgr. jag-a% Turk, sug, Turk., Mong. «^-sun, chun, 
Tibeto-Indonesian chang, sung &c.) The Ugrian log, “ 

(also lo) is more sonant than the derivative Himalayo-Burman 
and Indonesian forms rang, ra <fcc. In the less emasculated Indo- 
European vocabularies, the sonant forms of the ancient Turanian 
roots are frequently retained. There can be no doubt that the 
Chinese and Chino-Ultraindian or Mon-Anam formation was also 
originally highly sonant, but the strong glossarial affinity of 
Bhotian to the IJgrian alliance renders it clear that the sonant 
character of Bhotian was immediately related not only to the 
archaic Chinese but to the Scythic, and through it, to the archaic 
Indo-European. It has a greater range of final consonants even 
than the most consonantal and sonant of the known CMnese 
dialects, the central and southern. At the period when the 
Tonic Dictionaries were compiled — the 6th or 7th centuries of the 
Christian era — ^the phonology of the Kiang provinces was more 
emasculated than the written Bhotian. The latter probably 
preserved an example of very archaic Chiuese phonologies, anterior 
it may be to the development of the harmonic phonology and 
when the mother dialects of Scythic, Indo-European and all of 
other formations consisted of crude, monosyllabic and tonic roots 

The Bhotian phonology is much cruder and more archaic than the 
Scythic or i^l?.at of any of the other harmonic formations. When 
the formation separated from the common stock the latter was little 
in advance of the Chinese, monosyllables and homophons abounded^ 
agglutination was feeble or only beginning to affect the form of 
vocables, the definitives and other particles were not concreted 
with substantial words or with each other. The Bhotian phono- 
logy contrasts so strongly with the highly harmonic Scythic, that 

® Since chap. III. was published the Rev. Mr Edgkm in his Grammar of the 
Shanghai dialect has shown that the sonant tendencies of some of the middle and 
sonfchem languages are more decided than previous Grammars had led m to be- 
lieve. In a suhseouent section the results of Mr Edgkin’s original and important 
enquiries into the piionologies of the Chinese dialects will be noticed. 
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it may even T)© considered doubtful whether the harmonic develop- 
ment had commenced when the mother-dialect of the former was 
first separated from the proper Chinesie. Much of its slight 
agglutinative and harmonic power has probably been ac^juired sincej 
and Scythic may have had much influence on its progress. In 
another place the conclusion was arrived at that the collocation of 
Scythic was older than its harmonic phonology, and in Bhotian we 
have a partial example of its pre-harmonic condition. 

Its general structure although Scythic when compared with 
Chinese, Mon-Anam, Asonesian, Semitico-African and Caucasian! 
is not purely Scythic. 

The use of postfixed definitives is an archaic Turanian, Cauca- 
sian, Semitico-Libyan and Indo-European trait. The most com- 
mon Tibetan postfix'** ma, pa^ ha^ &c occurs frequently in 
ITgrian vocabularies, and it is also Semitico-Libyan, Caucasian, 
Indo-European and Dravirian. In Chinese it is a 3rd pron. The 
postfixes distinguish Bhotian strongly from Chinese and there can 
be no hesitation in considering them as of TJgrian affinity. The 
other Turanian postfixed definitives are wu, n% n, ; ra, Za, oZ, el^ 
er, ^c; ha, ga, k, s, z, t, d, ch, j ; which with the labials 
comprise the whole range of the Tibetan. 

The prefixed consonants of Tibetan b or s, z *, 1, r, d; 

g are not prevalent in the Turanian languages, but Hungarian 
lias 02 ?, as a separate preposed definitive, and in others vocalic 
prefixes occur which are probably in many cases contractions. 
Turkish appears to have prefixual t, d, ch ; Z, s concreted. The 
Yeniseian languages will probably prove to be the chief existing 
link between the proper Scythic and the IS". E. Asian and Ameri- 
can. In many respects they may be considered as entering with the 
Samoiedean group into the ITgrian family. But with strong IJgrian 
affinities they combine independent traits, and others that are N. 
E. Asian and American. Amongst the latter is the retention of 
prefixed, along with postfixed definitives, embracing the entire 

^ I give a few examples in wMch both the root and the postfix are the same in 
the two families. 

Jjeaf, Bbot. loma, Mordv. lopa *, 

Bhot. sorma, Fin sormt 5 
iJaiw, Bhotr char*a, serw. 
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S^ytMc and Bhotian range, — ^ma, pa, pi, bi, &c ; ta, da, di, d &c ; 
si, bi, cM, cbo &c ; al, il, ol, &c ; ki, ke, ku, gi, yi, &c ; a, n, o, i, e. 
These definitives are more common as prefixes than as postfixes, 
and when the habit of the formations which succeed Scythic on 
the F, E.* and S. W, and have fundamental affinities with it, is 
considered, no doubt can remain that the distinctively postfixual 
idiom of Scythic was exceptional in its origin, and was preceded 
by a condition of the mother-language in which the definitives were 
current as separate parbicles, and capable of being preposed as 
well as postposed according to dialectic taste and fashion. To 
this proto-Scythic stage of the Mid- Asian formations Bhotian, like 
Yeniseian, partially adheres. In this respect their form is older 
than the proper Scythic and more akin to the basis-form of the 
Caucasian, Semitico- African and other formations that separated 
from the common stock before the dialect in which Scythic origi- 
nated had acijuired its peculiar postpositional structure. In the 
use of prefixed definitives as in many other traits the Tibefco-Uitra- 
indian and N. E. Asian families have departed less than the 
Scythic from the archaic type preserved by Chinese. In Chinese 
the true definitives precede the words they definef. The full 
range is also preserved in Chinese, although the definitives are 
now rarely used save emphatically or as demonstratives. It has ki, 
ke, chi, che, ti, i, ku, tsze, hi, ho Soq; na ; and pe, wa. Chinese 
also uses double demonstratives, or rather the demonstratives fol- 
lowed by the generic definitive or segregative ko, kii,— na ko, che 
ko, ti ku, i ku, kukii. In the first stage of an adhesive phonology 
these would become nako, cheko, tiku, iku, kuku. They are thus 
the prototypes of the doable definitives, prefixes and postfixes 
found in most of the harmonic formations. 

It is obvious that the full forms of the definitives, as in Chinese, 
must have preceded that in which they lose the vowel and 
coalesce with the root into one monosyllable. The Bhotian initial 
consonants were originally separate preposed definitives and they 
are preserved in the full form as prefixes in other dialects of the 

^ The Aiao-Kmriliaa group has prefixes as well as postfixes— ma, pu, p f • t, fi * 
so, sa, sha, sh, si, i ; no, on, &c ; ku, g &c. Yukahiri has also prefixes, hut its 
general habit is postfixual like Scythic. ’ 

t The Gyarung prefix ki- is the Chinese definitive ki, ke, che. Hence we 
find coincidences such as ^itan Ggyar., chi tun Gyami, egg* Kwan-hwa has the 
Oyarung vowel tan, 
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Tibeto-Ultraindiaa familj. In the IST, E. Asian, Caucasian, Semi- 
tico- African and Asonesiaa provinces both forms of tbe prefixes 
are also found. 

In Tibetan tbe labial defi.aitive3 are still current in tbeir prima- 
ry cliaracter of substantive words “father'% mother'". As a 
definitive postfix -po has aco[uired a generic masculine appli- 
cation, and -ma, -mo a feminine, and they are even extended to 
neuter names. In Scythic both the primary and the sexual 
significations have been lost. In Draviro- Australian, Indo-Euro- 
pean and .Semitico-Libyan agglutinated definitives are found retain- 
ing a sexual force but with the primary substantial meaning lost. 
Tibetan here also stands between Chinese and the more aggluti- 
nated and concreted formations. In Chinese there are several 
classes of postposed sexual particles, as in Tibeto-Ultraindian and 
Dravirian. Thus for human beings Kwan-hwa has nan imse., neu 
fern * ; for the lower animals generally kung m., mu f , ; for birds 
heung tsze f. As in Bhotian, Indo-European and Semitico- 
Libyan the idea of gender has been transferred to inanimate things, 
for which ke^n m., kwan /! and yin m., yang f, are used. In some 
of the Scythic languages there are traces of a similar attribution 
of a distinction of sex, energy &c to inanimate objects. 

A marked departure not only from the Scythico-Bravirian but 
from the Chinese collocation occurs in the position of the quali- 
tive, which follows the substantive. This idiom connects Tibeto- 
Ultraindian with the adjacent Mon-Anam. It is clearly abnormal, 
because the primary relation of possession and attribution, of 
which the qualitive is but a variety, is deuotedinthe Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian languages, as in Chinese and Scythic, by proposing the pos- 
sessive. Consistently also with the normal structure the adverb 
precedes the qualitive or verb, and the subject the predicate. 

The Bhotian glossary is highly Scythic but in its basis it is 
independent to a considerable extent and with strong Chinese affi- 
nities. The Scythic glossarial basis, in pronouns and many parti- 
cles and formatives, is so uniform that it may be referred to one 
mother-dialect. Th e Bhotian basis is nob a modification of this 
dialect like that of all the Scythic languages. It is a distinct 
Ghino-SeytHc sub-formation, and Chinese more than Scythie> 
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2. THE GElSfERAE CHARACTEBS OP THE SI-PAN LANGUAGES ANU 
THEIE RELATION TO BHOTIAN» 

Since this paper was written Mr Hodgson has published a series 
of Yocabularles spoken by the tribes occupying the mountainous 
country between the land of the proper Tibetans or Shot and that 
of the proper Chinese. These vocabularies are of remarkable in- 
terest. They prove that the Tibeto-Ultraindian formation extends 
iioithward, from the most northerly dialects previously included 
in it [Singphoj Jili] to a point in N. E. Tibet which has not yet 
been ascertained, but where they appear to be succeeded by Sok or 
Mongolian tribes identified by Mr Hodgson as the Olet and Kal- 
niak of Remusat and Klaproth. These Mongolians occupy the 
eastern portion of northern Tibet, the western being in like manner 
the southern extremity in this quarter of the Turkish province and 
traversed by tribes called by the Tibetans Hor and considered by 
Mr Hodgson to be Turkish. These Tatars chiefly roam on the 
north of the Nyenchhen-thangla range but there are also numer- 
ous scattered Horpa and Sokjpa in southern Tibet. The new 
series of Tibeto-Uitraindian vocabularies comprises, 1st the Takpa 
(of the so-called Towang-Raj west of Kwombo), 2nd the Manyak,* 
Gyarungt and Thochu spoken by tribes which occur in this order? 
between Yunan and Amdo, the latter division of Tibet being occu- 
pied by a Si-fan tribe who for the most part speak Bhotian. To 
these are added the Gyami, a dialect of Chinese, and the Sokpa 
and Horjt)a. The last is considered by Mr Hodgson as Turkish, 
but it appeal's to be Tibeto-Ultraindian in phonology and glossary. 
It is a very archaic dialect of Chino-Tibetan, preserving some 
evidently archaic varieties of the common root now obsolete In 
Chinese, in its forms intermediate between Bhotian and the East 
Tibetan dialects but leaning more to the latter than the former, 
and possessing special affiniti^ with current Chinese and Tatar, 
from which it may be inferred that Horpa has not only been long 
conterminous with Scythic languages, but that it was in contact 
with Si-fan dialects and like the southern Takpa directly acted on 
by Chinese before the modern expansion of Bhotian to the east- 
ward.^' 

® Mr Hodgson describes tbe physical characters of a Manyak, a native of 
B&kho, six da0 south Tachindo. 

t Sir Hodgson describes a Oyarang from Taiar, north of Tachindo. 
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Tlie iBOst importaiit conclusion to be drawn from these vocabu- 
laries is that three at least of the Tibeto-Ultraindian ones, the 
Manjak, Gyaroog and Takpa, are allied to the Irawadi or 
fjltraiodian branch of the family more than to the Bhotian; The 
general structure and phonetic form of the vocables resemble those 
of the Ultraindian vocabularies that have been least modified and 
emasculated by the influence of vocalic Chinese, and especially 
those of the Naga-Manipuri group. Manyak and Gyarung how- 
ever have also Burmaii forms. 

Gyarung, Horpa and Thochu have a considerable portion of 
final consonants. Manyak is vocalic in this respect, in its slender 
vowels and in the forms of several of its words resembling the 
emasculated Barman sub-formation. 

Slender vowels (i, e) are more common in all the dialects than 
in Bhotian. They abound in Manyak and Gyarung, especially 
in the latter, which in more slender, but less elliptic than the form- 
er. Thochu and Horpa, especially the latter, have more frequent- 
ly broad vowels as in Bhotian. But it is to be remarked that a 
special connection exists between Horpa and Thochu and between 
both and Manyak. The glossarial affinity between Thochu and 
Manyak in particular is often very decided. The common varie- 
ties have often a as the vowel where the other Tibetan or Chino- 
Tibetan varieties of the same root have o, Uy i, &c. 

I give a few examples of the great attenuation some of the Tibe- 
to-Uitraindian vocables undergo in Manyak I,” a (nga Gyarung) ; 

arrow’’ w-a (m-la Takpa) ; bird” ha, (bhya Lhop.) j boat” 
^-u (^-ru Takpa, Bhot) ; village” hu (kbyu Gyar.) j ^^ripe” 
de-mi (min Thochu, ^-5-man Gyar.) ; black” rfa-na (j^a-nak 
Gyar., nya-nya Horp.). The vowel generally retains an archaic 
broad form. 

The broad phonology appears to have predominated in 
archaic eras. Some of the remote Scytbic and N. E. Asian 
languages still affect broad vowels. The Scythic languages vary 
amongst themselves in this respect, but in many there is now a 
disposition to slender vowels. The Turkish dialects frequently 
affect them. In the modern Chinese they are common, and the 
strong development of this tendency and of general emasculation 
In the Tibeto-Ultraindian languages, and especially in the eastern 
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or Gy araug-B Orman band, is ebiefiy ascribabie to the predorai- 
nance and diffusion of the modern North Chinese or Kwan-hwa 
phonology^ But the slender forms of the Sifan-Burman vocabu- 
laries are not always to be considered as the result of a native 
development of a soft phonology under the influence of Kwan« 
liwa. On the contrary, many slender varieties are of the highest 
antiquity in all the East Asian formations, — Chinese, Scythic and 
Tibeto-Ultraindian. They are even preserved with the archaic 
final consonants in many words. The co-existence of broad and 
slender forms, e. g, log, lik ^^hand,” is in accordance with the 
unstable character of the vowel in the Scythic phonology* This 
vocable affords an illustration of the independent development of 
slender forms in the Scythic and in the Tibeto-Uitraindian 
provinces. The broad archaic form was common to both, e. g« 
log- 0 ? Ostiak, lag-pa Bhot., c-lag Abor, lucli-led " finger,’^ Kams- 
chatkan. The Abor c-lag, a-lak has the Turkish prefix, but in Tur- 
kish the slender phonology has produced the forms i-lik, a-li, c4i, 
while the archaic broad vowels are preserved in a-la, a-lo. In 
Bhotian &o the g has also become lak-pa, and the emasculated 
Barman has not only evolved a slender vowel but changed k to t, 
lat, let. In this case the Burman let and Turkish lik are obvious- 
ly independent. But there are other cases in which archaic 
slender Scythic forms have spread not only through the Tibeto- 
Uitraindian but through the Asonesian provinces. For example, 
the Gyarung-Burman li ^^air,” Asonesian iri &c is clearly archaic 
and Scythic, lil, il &c (as well as Caucasian, Semitic &c) and 
not a modern variation of the Bhotian lung, lhak &c. 

Even Thochu and Horpa have several vocables with slender 
vowels where Bhotian has broad ones. Ex. Hog, phak Bhot., pi 
Thochu; Earth, sa B,, zi-jp T,; Hoad, lam B., raA Manyak, g^rih 
T., tfl Gyarung; Salt, chha B., cheh T.; Snake, sbrul B., brigf T. | 
Bone, riispa, ruAa B., xipat T., rera Horpa. 

Gyarung has often e where Bhotian has o, u, a, or i ; f where 
Bhotian has or a; and sometimes o where Bhotian has a. Ex. 
Bird, bju B., pye G. ; Dap, nyi B., nye G. ; Bar, na B., ne 6. % 
Moon, la B., liieh G. ; TFa?er, chhu B., cM G. ; Tooth, so B,, 
syo Horpa, swe G., Thochu ; Mouth, kha B., khe G. Gyarung 
is equally prefixual with the more prefixual vocabularies of N. 
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Uitraiodia;, the common prefixed definitive being varied to 
iir-f tar^P [as in some Ulti'amdian and Himalayan YOcaMes]^ 
da^p na«p and also passing into ka-p as in many Uitraindian Yocabu- 
laries. Qualiti ves take ka-, corresponding with the Bodo ga« 

Manyak has fewer prefixes than Gyarung and they are more 
mixed. The labial which is rare in Gyarung occurs frequently 
under the forms wa-, w-, 5a-, mer-, wo; and postfixually in the 
forms -mi (the Bodo prefix h in he). De-p da- is common with 
qualitiYes, corresponding with the Chinese possessive tip dL 

Thochn words have much more frequently a Bhotian form. 
The prefixes which are comparatively infrequent occur both in the 
Gyarung and Uitraindian vocalised form and in the Bhotian 
consonantal one, mo -5 cha-p ra-p da- ; cha-, ki-, r-, 5 -, g-p k-. 
Some words have also the Bhotian postfixed labial definitive 
(-mo, -jpa, -mo, &c.) The numerals take -n, -re, the Scythico- 
Tibetan poss. 

Horpa has also prefixes and they are generally in the conso- 
nantal Bhotian form 1-, r-, h-, v-. Qualitives have frequently ka- 
Sccp and assertives ta-, tan-, tarn-, ta-r, klia-, gu-, gu-r-, na-, na-ha-, 
na-p-p ya-p rha-, rhang-^ zu-, zu-r-, wa-, wa-n-, &c as in Gyarung, 
Tliochu and Bhotian. 

The use of prefixes in languages so far north as Gyarung, 
Tliochu and Horpa renders it probably that this habit also charac- 
terised the eastern and southern branch of Tibeto-Ultraindian in its 
primary form, thus confirming the opinion expressed in chap, iv, 
(Journ. Ind. Arch, vii, 126) that the system of prefixed and pro- 
posed definitives was the original one of the whole Chino-Tibetan 
linguistic province, as of a much wider ai'ea, and probably also 
the earliest in the world. 

In harmonic power the Gyarung appears to be somewhat in 
advance of Bhotian, but this may arise from the curt and conso- 
nantal phonology of the latter having obscured the vowel changes. 
In agglutination they are probably nearly alike. In Gyarung 
the vowel of the definitive appears to be affected by that of the 
principal word as much as in the closely connected Dhiinal and 
Bodo (see chap. iv. sec. 3). Hence the superiority in this respect 
of these Gangetic dialects over most of the Uitraindian can no 
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longer be exclusively ascribed to the influence of the Draviriaii 
phonology* In Gyarung it must be considered as an acquired 
Scytliic trait and in Bodo and Dhimal it must be Seythic throogli 
Tibetan so far as it is Tibetan. Mr Hodgson gives we-pe his 
father/’ wo-mo *Giis mother” &c. In like maimer the vowel of 
the root is modified by that of a postfix. 

Mr Hodgson gives a few examples of the formative system of 
Gyarung, The formatives are prefixual as well as postfix ual and 
they are to some extent combinable, as in Bliotian on the one side 
and Burman on the other. From these examples it may be gather- 
ed that the common definitive prefix ha^ ta^ da^ or is, when 
the sense requires it, assertive (present) or generic. In the sonant 
Bhotian the definitives g* which I have consi- 

dered as identical with the localitive na^ la^ ra^ ko (Journ. Ind. 
Arch, vii, 113), m-, h- &c, are all assertive, with a variable tense 
power. In Gyarung the repetition or addition of ta (^a-,3fa-, 
ta^fta- &c,) distinguishes the past from the present. In the nega- 
tive assertive /^a-, /a- kc is replaced by wa-, corresponding with 
the Bhotian mi- j Chinese m &c, jSa, postfixed to the common 
assertive definitive, renders it causative. It is the Bhotian instru- 
mental, active, intensive and causative particle s, which in that 
language is postfixed to the root. But it is also postfixed to the 
definitive la, na &c to form the ex- transitive. In Gyarung -se’, 4i 
is personativo and participial. 

The use of double and even triple definitives is common to 
Gyarung with most languages which retain such particles. The 
power of combining them and of using both prefixes and postfixes 
with the same root is Tibetan-Uitraindian, N. E. Asian, American, 
Caucasian, Euskarian, Semitico-African, Asonesian and archaic 
Indo-European, that is, it is common to all the formative aliiances. 

From the proximity of Gyarung to the Chinese and Chino- 
Ultraindian province it will probably prove to be more prefixual 
or less Scythic than Bhotian. But without even excepting the 
prefixual position of the qualitive (possessive) definitive ka- (in 
Bhotian -ky! &c, Changlo-ga), the examples hitherto given have 
parallels in Bhotian. In Chinese itself the poss, and qualitive 
paiticle is postposctl, and although Gyarung generally dispenses 
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witli declensional signs^ as Chinese does when they can. be ayoldedj, 
it preserves the Chinese and Bhotian idiom when It uses a posses- 
sive particle^ as in Lama um boroh, the Lamars horse/^ That 
Bhotian also used the quaiitive and poss. definitive prefixuallj is 
proved hj several examples amongst the numerals and qualitiyes. 
Thus ^chig 1, gnjm 2, ^sum 8, correspond with the Gyarung 
kati 1, Mnes 2, team 8. When the qualitive prefixes of B ho- 
llan do not agree with the Gyarung ka- they are sometimes 
similar to the Manyak and Dhimal di- kc, or to other Tibeto- 
Uitraindian forms. The Gyarung verbs like the Chinese and 
Bhotian are simply substantives or crudes and the particles of 
tense, mood ko stand ideologically on the same footing as the 
definitive and directive particles. In Chinese some of these are 
preposed and some postposed. In Bhotian the definitive or da- 
is used as a generic assertive, while with some words it is future or 
aorist (past and future). -B- or ha- is generic, past or aorist. 
Jf- or ma- is commonly generic, but with some words it is aorist 
exclusively. JET- or ha- is generally present, but sometimes present 
and future. In Gyarung the prefixual definitives are more fully 
preserved and freely used than in the old or written Bhotian. But 
their redundant cumulation is not peculiar to the verb, as substan- 
tives and qualitives occur with double and triple prefixes (Hodgson, 
134). In the ordinary possessive use of the pronouns they are 
preposed, in accordance with the regular idiom of Chinese, Bhot- 
ian, Scythic and Dravirian, and not postfixed as in the abnormal 
or secondary and euphonic pronominal habit of most of the Scy- 
thic and Dravirian languages. Ex. nga-pe my father’^ 
na-pe, father*'^ \ his father^^ > The same idiom 

is followed with assertives. Nanre na-syo, It does 

not appear that the pronoun is always thus preposed in its 
separate form as well as prefixed in its radical form. The asser- 
tive idiom is obviously the simple possessive na-syo, 7ny-riding. 
In the first person the assertive or attributive root takes a postfix 
-ang. Mr Hodgson appears to consider it as representing the 1st 
pronoun, and generally indicating a reflexive character. To this 
lie attributes its employment in the poss. case and its so fi'equently 
designating the first person when appended to verbs and their 
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participals (p. 66). In some of the other languages to which Mr 
Hodgson referSj it appears to me to be not a distinct reflexive 
particle representing the 1st pronoun, but merely a variety of the 
1st pronoun itself, which is the same nasal root in Chinese, Tibeto- 
Ultraindian and Draviro-Auslralian. In the Naga thien-a«^, 
thien-o, thien-a, I put, ihou puttest, hepuiSf ang is as evidently the 
1st pronoun nga in a postfixed euphonic form, as o is the 2nd and 
a the 3rd. In Bodo ang is the separate form (see other examples 
ant^f p,p. 37,38). It would therefore seem that in such Gyarung 
uses as hazmg \==^ka zo + ang] “ I eaf ^ (radically the-eating- 
my”), -ang is identical with the Naga -ang, that is, the 1st pronoun 
itself. Gyarung may have lost the postfixed pronoun in the 
2nd and 3rd persons. That it once possessed them and that they 
were emphatic repetitions of the preposed pronouns is rendered 
highly probable by the existing usage of the closely related 
Dhimal which retains them in the 1st and 2nd persons, but wants 
them in the 3rd. Bodo again wants them in all the persons while 
Namsangya Naga preserves them in all.* The usage in Gyarung 
must be of Scy thic origin like the other Scy tliic traits which the 
Tibetan formation acquired from its contact with Scythic in its 
native province and retained in variable degrees in its Ultraindian 
dialects. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate the Gyarung system of 
composition. From the crude root zo, eat, (or rather eating) are 
formed with the prefixed definitives ta-, da-, ha-, ya-, na- the sub- 
stantive or participial ta-zo, ka-zo &c. From ha-zo, by the post- 
fixing of nga in its euphonic form is obtained /eaz-ang, my eating, 
[primarily doubtless nga ha-zo nga, like tbe Dhimal ka hade khi- 

® At the conclusion of chap, iv, I remarked with reference to the emphatic and 
euphonic posthxing of tlie pronoun. “ It is not a trait that we should expect to 
tind spontaneously shewing itself in many languages, and it is more likely to have 
been derived by the Gan getico- Ultraindian tongues from a highly harmonic group 
like the Dravirian or Fino- Japanese, than to have oi’iginated close to the mono- 
syllabic boundaries in such a language as tlie Naga, and been thence transmitted to 
more remote andharmonic members of the postpositional alliance.” I added that 
if the trait were a native Indian one it probably arose in the Dravirian family and 
was communicated by it to the Gangetico-XJltraindian. It may now be considered 
that rhis habit, with much of the harmonic and agglutinative tendency which I 
had attributed to Dravirian influences, was imported by the Gangetico- Uitrain- 
dian family from its native location in Eastern Tibet, where it was adopted from 
Scythic, 
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ka and tlie analogous Scjtliic forms]. With -ii or which Mr 
Hodgson terms ^^ the participial attributive suffix and which is 
evidently the common definitive demonstrative found in the 

same form as a prefix and occurring in chWi ^^tliis/’ ha-df ^^that”^ 
(Bhotia wn ha-de^ de^ sp. du phi-£?0? the compound becomes 
definitive or substantival ha-z-d,ng-ti the I eating/^ I who eat/^ 
I the eater/^ With the causative particle sa prefixed to zo it 
becomes sa-zo or definitively ta-sa-zo ^'feeding/* ta-sa^z-mg-ti ^^1 
who feed I and with the negative definitive mtt-5<z-z-ang-^i^M who 
feed not/^ Ta-sa-ze-si according to the context is he (or thou) 
who feedes^/’ the pronoun not being postfixed. From the root 
ma or man, sleep (nan in Thochu) are formed j^a-r-man sleep/^ 
^a-r-ma-ng I sleep/^ mn-r-ma-ng sleep not.” The repetition 
of the definitive in the form ta forming the past or completive we 
obtain /ea-^a-r-ma-ng or <a-/a-r-ma-ng ‘‘ I slept,” ^wo-te-r-ma-ng 
slept not,” ta'ta-r-mzrng-ti “ I who slept,” m^i5-<a-r*ma-ng-^i, 
who slept not,” ta-ta-r-me-ti, ma-ia-r-me-ti ^^thou (or he) who 
slept” or slept not.” As an example of the comulative definitive 
prefix I may give da-na^ra-sa-gyii-ng'-ti “ I who cause to run,” 
i. e.-gyuk run^ or running^ sa-gyuk, maJse-rmmng^ da-na- 7 'a-sa- 
gyuk (triple def.) emphatic the,” ^Uhis,” am,” making-run- 
ning, ng-tif l-wlw^^ or I-the.” 

The following additional example shews that in Gyarung as in 
Bhotian the object precedes the assertive. Ngare nga-pe boroh 
dovo-ng, I my-father horse give-I,” 

The pronoun when used objectively in the imperative has the 
same form as when used agentively in the indicative, davo-ng 
I give” or give me.” (Hodgson 66). 

Horpa has also the postfixed 1st pron. in the same objective 
form tai-khye “ give” tw-kh-ong give-me.” Thochu prefixes the 
pronoun d^«-goh give,” kwu-goh give me.” 

Save in those points in which the Scythic inversive collocation 
departs from the Chinese there are few traits in Gyarung or in 
Bhotian which may not be considered as fundamentally Chinese. 

® See See. S for the various forms and uses of this definitive. It varies from 
ti, tlii, si, di, de to ri, re, ra &c. As the relative it has the following forms shu, 
shui, M sui, cki chui, ti tiang &c, Chinese j ^hi-nda Bhotia ; swi~n Serpa ; ka-di 
Lhopa; 8a-?-e Bepeha; Liinhu; sa Kiranti ; #e-kwe Sunwar j m Gurung, 
Newar. 
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Tlie Imbit of treating words as crudes^ of placing a series of crades 
together and indicating the common relation by a single postposed 
particle is Chinese as well as Scythic^ Even the compounding 
of particles is but a remnantof the crude Chinese stage when the 
formatives and flexions did not exist, and when complex relations 
were indicated by several unconnected crudes or particles. Some 
of the ordinary Chinese definitives and prepositions are double, and 
repetition and cumulation are much .used in the genera! structure 
of the language. The Tibetan languages generally may be des- 
cribed as sister dialects of the Chinese, in some traits standing 
between Chinese and the Mon-Anam family, hut in their general 
structure Scythico-Chinese, the distinctive Scytliic traits being 
probably secondary or acquired. If the pronouns and particles 
had been Scythic more than Chinese we might have recognised in 
Tibetan the genealogical link between the former and the latter. 
But as the reverse is the case, the glossarial basis of Scythic must 
be considered as representing that archaic dialect — allied to the 
Cliino-Tibetan hut distinct from it — in which the inversive structure 
was developed, and from which it was transmitted to the western 
or outlying branch of the Chino-Tibetan family. 

Sec. 3. PRONOUNS. 

1 Bhotian. 

The 1st pronoun of Bhotian, nga, na is Chinese, njsto^ ngai &c, 
and although not now a prevalent Turanian form its wide diffusion 
in archaic eras is proved by our finding it in the Draviro- Austra- 
lian, Caucasian and Semitico-Libyan formations, and in N*. E. 
Asian, and American formations. Other formations are also used. 
The honorific ngec?, is distinguished by the slender vowel and the 
dental postfix found also in the 2d pron. The form nge occurs in 
the Lhopa oblique forms nge-^i, in the adjacent Takpa as the 
regular form nge, also softened to nye, and in the oblique form of 
Singpho, nge-Jta. It is not probable that in the Tibeto-Ultrain- 
dian province the e form originated in Bhotian and in Tibet was 
confined to that dialect. It appears to have been an archaic 
Tibetan form current with nga and ngo. Ngo itself, the current 
Chinese form, is no longer found in Tibet, but its former existence 
there and its antiquity are attested by the Abor-Miri ngo, Lepoha 
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and Simwar gOy Tiberklmd geo, Milchanang and Sumcliu gu, 
wliicli cannot have been directly derived from the Chinese iigo, 
ngu, ngoi, gn &c. In like manner the prevalence of e and i forms 
in the eastern Takpa, in Mikir, in some of the Naga dialects, in 
Timglhn, in some of the Nipal dialects and in Tiberkhad shows 
that they were widely diffused at an ancient period, and that they 
cannot be referred to the modern spread of Bhotian across the 
Himalayas. In a previous page, while adverting to the difficulty 
of distinguishing between the Dravirian and Tibetan forms in e, 

I observed that in Bravirian the slender forms had been produced 
by the incorporation of a jwssessive I, e, with the pronoun, while 
the Tibeto-Uitraindian appeared to have incorporated a plural f, 
and were hence regularly or most commonly found in the plural 
only. The Takpa, Kinawari, Tibetan and Mikir e forms I attri- 
buted to a purely phonetic substitution of c for a- It is hardly 
possible to decide to what extent the variations may be simply 
phonetic as in the Chinese ngoi, ngai, ngei, but it certainly ap- 
pears probable that in Tibetan the variation of nga to nge, ngi was 
originally an assimilative or incorporative plural form analogous 
to the Scythic. As Tibetan has also a ni, possessive postfix a 
similar variation may have been also possessive as in Scythic and 
Dravirian. The Kinawari Bhotian nga singular, nei^ pi. suggests 
that ne was an archaic pi. form, and its honorific use in the 
Tibetan Bhotian ngedl might be explained in accordance with this, 
the use of for being the most prevalent honorific 

idiom in the 1st pronoun. The Serpa nga s. ni-rangpl, Giirung 
nga s., ngi-mn pk, Dhimal ka ky-e/, pos., ki-M^pk, (2d pron. 
na s., ni pi), Garo ang mng|?k, IsTaga nga 5 ., and 

some of the other forms given in the Table (chap. v. sec. 11) are 
strongly in favour of the archaic Tibeto-Uitraindian having pos- 
sessed an incorporative or assimilative plural in i, e- The Lhopa 
nga nom, nge-^i pets (2d pron. chhu w, cbhe-^i p.), shows how 
possessives might be formed in the same way by the euphonic 
assimilation of the radical vowel to that of the postfix. 

Mr Robinson gives rang, dag, and kho as other forms of the 
1st pron. The 1st is the reflexive affix (^^self the 2d is the plural 
particle, and the 3rd is the 3rd pronoun used for the 1st, 

The 2nd pron, khyoc! hhe s;?. is not the prevalent Chinese 
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iii^ na &c. like the Si-fan and common Ultraindo-Gangetie terras* 
It appears to he an archaic Chinese or Chino-Scythic form, and a 
Yarietj of the same Chino-Scythic definitive that is used in Bhotian 
as the 3rd pron. The Chinese ju, jo, may be a variety of the same 
archaic form. The Sokpa broad form of the Scythic 2d pronoun 
chha is identical with the Newari chha and the Kiranti kma pre- 
serves the same vowel.* The Bhotian khe has the common slen- 
der vowel of Scythic (i, e) and the same vowel is found in the W. 
E. Tibetan dialect of Thochu kwe, in Limbii khene and in Gnriing 
km which preserve the Scythic pronominal postfix (comp. Yakut! 
•ghew, -gen, -kew and the current Scythic se% siw, sim &c») The 
Thochu has also a form in a, kwa, corresponding with the Sokpa, 
Newar and Kiranti. In the Bhotian khyod the root is khyo or 
kho. T being a common Bhotian augment Kinawari has keor, 
klierung in which the root is keo, khe. Serpa has khyo, khye. 
The -d, -t, of Bhotian and Kinawari is a postfix not found in the 
2d pron. of other languages of the alliance, and only occurring in 
the 1st pron. in the exceptional Bhotian. honorific nyed, Ladak and 
Kinawari Bhotian pi. net, in both of which it may be a form of 
the plural dental and sibilant postfix (comp. en-esAe Tiberkhad). 
In kbyod it may be merely a Tibetan augment or postfixed defini- 
tive, corresponding with the -if, found in some of the 

Tibeto-Ultraindian varieties of the Chinese numerals. If not a 
mere phonetic augment, it would appear to be a Scythic trait and 
to correspond with the nasal postfix of the Scythic pronominal 
system which occurs in Limbu khe-«e, Kiranti kha-wa, and Gurung 
ke-? 2 . A similar postfix was probably current in the Tibetan 
dialect from which this form of the 2d pron. was derived. The 
Bhotian d, t may be merely a variation of n. In one of the 
Samoiede dialects a similar replacement of the Scythic by -d 
takes place, to-dl (comp, tlie Ugrian to-?^ &c).t 

« In a later page the connection of the Sokpa pronoun with the Scythic on the 
one side and the Tibeto- Himalayan on the other is examined. 

+ 1’he current Chino-Tibetan numeral 2 is the same liquid def. that forms the 
2nd pron., !i, ni, urh &c. But in the Tibetan 8 (4, 2) a form of 2 occurs which has 
a considerable resemblance to the Tibetan 2nd pron. gyud, gyefc, gye, in Lepcha 
keu. It may however be merely the current 2 ny is, Lepcha nyet, Burmanniut 
with the pref. and n elided. If gyu, gye, keu be a Chinese def. it is similar to 
the unit preserved in 9 kiu, kyeu &c. The existence of an archaic Chinese dia- 
lect in which the same def. slightly varied or doubled entered into 2 as well as I, 
would he in accordance with Scythic and N, E. Asian anology. 
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The 3cl pron. is kho, khu, in Lhopa kho, Serpa kliwo^ Lepchalieii ^ 
'Limbii khime, Magar hos, hoc^. The regular vowel is u and 
this alone distinguishes the root from the more prevalent form of 
the 2nd pron« which has e as its proper vowel* The only analo- 
gous pronouns in the adjacent languagesare the Thochu kwa?2, and 
tha-cha and the Sokpa and Gyami tha« 

All these varieties are Chinese* T'ha is current in Kwan«hwa | 
ki in Shanghai (also gi) and Chio-lui, and in the contracted form 
I it is common to Kwan-hwa, Shanghai, Tie-chiu and Hok- 
kien ; ku is Kwan-hwa and khui Kwang-tung* Ke, keu, keue 
[comp* Lepcha peu] are other varieties. The Bhotian khu, kho 
and the allied Tibeto-Ultraindian forms are most closely related 
to khui and this is consistent with the affinities of the numerals 
which are also in the full archaic Chinese forms best preserved in 
Kwang-tung and some of the other southern and central Chinese 
dialects. The dental with the slender vowel is a demonstrative 
in Shanghai ti, this*^ and Kwang-tung, deng ihat.'^ This*^ 
is che in Kwan-hwa, chi in Tie-chiu, chit, chia in Hok-kien and 
koi in Kwang-tung. Barman like Bhotian has a broad form thu, 
and Lau has it gutturalised kho» as well as in the dental form taw, 
corresponding with the Changlo daw. The Chinese slender forms 
are found in Manyak thi, Gurung thi, Murmi the, Kinawari te, 
Lepcha he, Naga a-te, «-ti, Singpho khi. Thi occurs in Burman 
also but as a demonstrative thisJ* The same root is the pre- 
valent Scythic 3rd pron. varying to s, h ; ta, tarn | haw ; sow, zo • 
tew, teu, ze, se ; siw, tida, di, kiwi &c. Mongolian has e-guw 
corresponding with khuwe of Limbu. The dental form is also JNT. 
E. Asian, cha-ta Yenis., tun-dal Yukahiri, tana, taan Aino-Kuri- 
lian, tana (Sanskrit tad) Namollo, tie, tugh Kamschatkan, tsyo, 
dsee Korea. Japanese has the guttural form kar^. 

The Bhotian root of the 2nd and 3rd pronouns may be consi- 
dered as Chinese and Chino-Scythic. Its use for the 2nd pron. is 
not Chinese, but Scythic. Possibly it may have displaced the 
common Chino-Tlbetan and UJtraindian root in the 2nd through 
the influence of Sokpa or another Scythic dialect. Its absence in 
all the Tibeto-Ultraindian dialects save Bhotian and the few 
Himalayan dialects that have been much aflected by Bhotian, is 
in favour of its having always been confined to that dialect and of 
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its not being arcliaic even in it The identity of the Sokpa anil 
Newar pronouns is also consistent with its recent Introdiiction. 
But the Bhotian form, its connection with the 3rd and the archaic 
Chinese character of the latter, make it probable that the west 
Tibetan system is archaically connected with Scythic as well as 
Chinese. The other evidences of an archaic connection with 
Scythic are too numerous to render the presence of a 2iid pron. 
analagous to the Scythic anomalous. That the connection be- 
tween tlie 2 nd and 3rd pronouns is Scythic will appear by com- 
paring the Thochu kwa, kwe 2nd, kwaw, tha-cha 3d| Bhot 
"khyc^, klie 2 nd, kho, ku 3rd ; Lhopachha2nd,kho 3rd^ Lepcha 
liau 2 d, lieu 3rd ; Serpa khyo 2d, khwo 3d j Limhu khe-ne 2nd, 
khu-? 2 e 3 rd ; Kiranti kha-na (Newar chha) 2 d, mo-ko 3rd ; with 
the Mongolian cliha 2nd, tha 3rd of Sokpa ;; the Turkish ghen, 
-ken, -gen (verbal) 2 nd, kini 3rd of Yakuti, sin 2 nd, kin, -sin-si, -i 
3rd of Osmanli &:c ; with the Tungusian si 2 nd (i, pA), tche 3 rd of 
Mancha, si, sin, s, 2nd, in, (pi. tin) 3i*d of Nyertshmsk 5 with the 
Ugrian sina, sa, si, ton, tin, te, d, t, k, &c 2nd, ban, nsa, sa, son, 
sya, tida, s, si, t, d, ka, ja 3rd 5 and with the Samoiede 2nd, 
tarn, tap 3rd, pu-dd.r 2nd, pw-da 3rd, -t, -th, -d, -dh, -r, 2 nd and 
3rd. 

The same root is common as a demonstrative, relative, interro- 
gative and locative in the Chinese and Tibeto-Ultraindian vocabu- 
laries. tsz, cbe Kwan-hwa, ti Shanghai, chi Tie-cliiu, 

chit, chia Hok-kien, koi Kwangtung ; cha Thochu, chi-di Gyar., 
thu Many., wo-chii Takpa, de, di, re Bhot. &c, kon Limbii, 
chuw Murmi, tlio Newar, chun yo Gurung. Tkat^^^ ki Kwan. 
liwa, i, ku Shanghai, dong Kwang-tung, tha Thochu, w^o-tho 
Takp. (wa Hok-kien, pi Kwan-hwa), gua-thu Many., de, re 
Bhot. &c, khe ?2 Limbu. " TFAu,” shui, shu, sa, si sui, chi cliiii, 
ti tiang &c Chinese. Which su Thoch., Gyar., Hor., Many., 
Takp., gang, khangi, ka-di Bhot. &c, kha, ko Kir., kha Miirm., 
gu, su Newar, su Gurung, kos Magar, What ? thu Gyar., si 
Takp. uchin Horp., chi Bhot., khang, kan Bhot., shu, chhu, ta, 
the, cli, de, tigi, hi Himalayan. The guttural forms are Bhoto- 
liimalay an (Bhotian, Lirabu, Kiranti, Murmi, Magar). Forms in 
(h arc found in Manyak, Gyarung, and Horpa, as well as in Bhoto- 
Himalayari. The slender forms in *, it will be remarked, arc 
also c'UTcnl ill Bhotiam 
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Tlie plural post£ -cbag has the form -dag with suhstautires. In 
iliopa it is contracted to-cha, and in spoken Kbetan wied to -jo 
or -njo. It would probably be more coiTect to consider the final 
-g as the common Tibetan final augment, eorrespoficling frequently 
with the softer ?r, r of othur languages of the alliance, but il 
may be tbe guttural Scjthic pL del as in the Horpa ri-gi. The 
root cba, da, Jo is the widely prevalent Scjthico-Tibetan plural 
particle* Comp, tbe Scytbic forms in t, k, g, d, s, z, ch, r, iiy 
1 , all variations of t (ante voL viii, p. 204), and corresponding 
with the Chinese tu, su, shii, chii, chung, chai, tang, teng, tse,, 
with the Manyak -du-r, -ju, Bodo -chu-r. Barman -do, -to, Serpa 
ra-w^, Garo -vsL-ng Horpa ri-gi, Magar ri-k, Bengali di-g, 

Tiberkhad a-tu-ny, Kinawari ta-m, ta (in tam-she, ta-sbe, from the 
Chinese double pL tang-tse). The vowel of the spoken Tibe- 
tan corresponds with the Manyak du, ju, Limbu yu, Bodo chu, 
Mongolian od, Chinese tu, Burm. to, do. The written foi m may 
be referable to the Chinese tang, like the Kinawari and Chang- 
lo tarn, but it is also Mongolian -da (Biiriate) and Mancbu ta. 

The poss. -ki, gi, kyi, hi, yi is the common Gangetic, Ultrain- 
dian and N. Indian guttural found also in Chinese, tih or teik, 
che, te, kii, ko, kei^ koi, keu, ge^ e. It occurs in the adjacent 
Tibetan dialect of Thochu, k. 

2. Morpa. 

Mr Hodgson informs us that the Hor-pa occupy tire western 
half of Northern Tibet, ^^and also a deal of Little Bucharia and 
of Songaria, where they are denominated Kao-tse by tho Chmcse 
and Ighurs (as would seem) by themselves.^' In southern Tibet 
there are numerous scattered Hor-pas and Sok-pas as there are 
many scattered Bod-pas in northern Tibet.'* (p. p. 122,123). 
Further on he remarks that on the evidence of his vocabularies 
the Sokpo of the Tibetans are the Olet or Kalmak Mongolians of 
Reniusat and Klaproth whilst their confreres tbe Horpa are 
almost as evidently Turkish, the Turkish affinity of the latter being 
inferred, not only from tbe vocables, but from tbe complex struc- 
ture of Horpa verbs and from the quasi Arian physiognomy of the 
samples he has seem of the Horpa race.*' Professor Miiller has 
remarked that by its pronouns and numerals, it is Bliotija (i. e. 
Tibeio-UItrahidian and he has accordingly ranged it provisional 
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ly as tlie most western branch of the Trans-Himalayan dialects of 
that family. Both pronouns and numerals undoubtedly belong 
to the derivative Chino-Tibetan system, but they have some pecu- 
liarities when compared with the other known Tibetan languages. 

The 1st pron. nga is the Gyarung and Bhotian form of the 
Chinese, 

The 2nd, ni, is not Bhotian and it differs from the Gyarung 
nan, na, and Manyak no in its possessing the more prevalent of the 
Chinese forms (ni Kwan-hw'a &c, found also in Gyami). This 
form is comparatively rare in the Tibeto-Uitraindian dialects, 
Takpa i, Dhimal ni, Deoria Chutia «-ni. The e, ofNamsang 
Naga and Burman is probably a variation of i. 

The 3rd pron. tjja, tjjya (in pi. t?ji) is peculiar. It appears to 
be a variety of the Scythic sibilant (and dental) 3rd pron. (comp, 
Ugr. sya, Sam, di, <fcc) corresponding with the Magyar ja. 

The plural postfixes are -ni (Thochii, Sokpa &c, supra p.) 5 and 
-rigi or rigya, the first element of which is either a native varia- 
tion of ri or the Manchu -ri, while the second is the widely preva- 
lent -ki &c (Chinese, Scythic &c). Manchu has a similar pL •jer-gi. 
The possessive is formed by an elongation of the vowel of the root, 
ngaa, nii, t?jaa, an idiom the same as the Nowar locative (^^in,’' 

on’') and analogous to the Bhotian and Garo repetition of the 
final sound of vocables when used assertively. 

The prefixual v- of the 3rd pronoun is an example of a usage 
which is found in other words and is distinctively Tibeto-Uitrain- 
dian of the curt Bhotian type. 

3. Thochu. 

The Thochu pronouns are : — 

1st chi, ka 5 2nd kwa, kwe 5 3rd kwan, tha-cha. 

Ka (Ist)^ — probably a variation of the common Tibetan i%a— 
is found in Dhimal and in the oblique form of Lepcha. The 
change from ng to k also takes place in Naga, -ak for -ang. 
Similar guttural forms are found in Milchanang, Tiberkhad, Naga, 
Khyeng, Kyan, Silong and Lau. 

Chi ( 1 st) — recurring in the Newar ji — is a remarkable term as it 
has no direct or apparent affinity with the Bhotian nga, na, the 
Chinese iigo &c and is still more remote from the Scythic labial. 
But it is highly improbable that it is a distinct root. The c;/e 
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appeal’s to be merely a variation of /.j, for in tlie plural and dual 
forms cliu-Wa^’^ clii-/a‘, che-« 4 » the k is absent aitogetlier* In the 
possessives there is a similar alternation of the two forms, 

mine"^ chi-k-%h ^^ onrV*. These variations give ns chu, chi and 
che^ or giittiiralising them and adding the current guttural form, 
ka, kii, ki, ke, analogous to the Ultraindiaii series, ka, ku, ki, ti, 
gi, geo, he, and to the Chinese ngai, ngoi, ngo, ngei. The vowel 
of the 2nd pronoun like : the 1st varies from a to e in Thocliii, 
The root occurs in the form ti in Malung and Tablung, and the 
guttural forms also take i In Tiberkhad, Milch,, Khjeng, Kyan 
and Silong® Joboko Naga has ke. Some of these forms are 
plural, and probably the primary e, form was plural'*' 2nd kwa, 
kwe, " thott’^ is similar to the Bhotian khyoi, kbe (in Himalayan 
dialects khe, ke, kij klia &c,) 

The first of the words given for the Brd pronoun, kwan, appeal’s 
to involve the root of the 2nd pron. with final m In Bhotian as 
ill several other formations the same definitive is a common 
element in the 2nd and 3rd pronouns, Bhot. written 2 khjocl, 3rd 
kho spoken, 2nd khe, 3rd khu, Serpa 2nd khyo, 3rd khwo. In 
the last form the vowel has the amplified Thoohu form of kwa, 
kwan. Tlia-cha he^^ &c is composed of two vocables or forms of 
the same root, Tha is Sokjia, Gyami and other Chinese dialects 
and in the slender form the Chinese, In the forms ta, da, it is 
also Scythic, Manyak &c, thoi Dhim,,,«te he &c Naga, (thi Bur- 
man ^‘^this/’ also Murmi, Gurung, Bhot. demonstrative cha is 
but another form of the same definitive). It occurs as a variation 
of the prefix ka, ta^ in Ultraindian vocabularies. 

Thochii has three plural postfixes, which occur both separately 
and conjoined as in some Scythic pronominal systems -ni (Sokpa, 
Horpa , -ni, Manchu -ri, Horpa ri-gi, Ostiak, Yeniseian,. Yukahiri, 
B, Uitraindo-Gangetic ni, in, li, &c. Da, ir, n &c) ; M, ko, kii, k ; 
and 4ar. Ki, ik, is Chinese and Scythic (Chin, ki, Hungarian -ek, 
Turkish, N. E. Asian.) It recurs in Sim war -ki. In the Kasia 

definitive ka sing,, ki pi thei by iteelf is plural, as in Scythic. Kol 

has ko, Gond k, g &c. Lar is Turkish lar, hr, Mongol nar, ner, 
Ko! nar. Kwe«ni4o, kwa-^z-^ iar « ye'^ are examples of the sin- 
gle, double and treble plurals. Lar has obviously been the latest 

® See tlie precelling’ remarks on the Bhotian 1st pron . 
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acquisiiioB as in tlie Turkish h^iz4er s4z4er The 

Dravirian -ka!^ gal, •ngah-kiilu, Dliimal -gala! ; Naga -khale, kara 
combine two of the roots* X, r without the h is Dravirian as 
well as Seythic, and common in Uitraindo-Gangetie languages 
e, g. Takpa -ra, Abor 4a, Dhimal -aZ, -eZ, Mikir -Zi, Garo, Miri, 
Serpa Bengali -era. These forms and those in n are varia- 

tions of the same root. 

Tliere are two possessives -chi and 4c. Chi is Chinese -ti, Serpa 
4i, Tengsa Naga -chi, Dravirian -di, -ti &c. The possessive 7^, — 
which may be radically the same as that in ch, t — is Chinese ko,. 
kii, keu &c, Bhotian -kye, -gi, 4ii, &c, Takpa 4cii. It is very 
common in the Uitraindo-Gangetie vocabularies ko, kii, ke, ki, ka 
&c. Ex. of the Thochu possessives, 'k^i-h-chi mine,’' kwe 

thine " i\m-k-cM) kwana-/£-c7^^ his, ” clii-ku-7i ours, ” kwa-ni- 
yours,” tha-ku-^ theirs.” 

4. Oyarung. 

The Gyarung pronouns are— 

1st nga, nga-yo. Ilorpa, Bhotian, Nara sang Naga Kasia, Bur- 
man ; Murmi, Gurung, Magar, Serpa. The Chinese form is ngo 
found in Abor-Miri and with the consonant gutturalised in Lep- 
cha, Sunwar and Milchanang (go, gii). 

2d, nan-re, naf. This pronoun like the Manyak no, differs 
Irom the Bhotian and Thochu. It is a variety of the Chinese ni 
(also Horpa) found in the Shanghai dialect na, nong and in the 
ancient Kwan-hwa nai, nei. It is also Ugrian in different Chinese 
forms, (nan, nei, num, nyn), and in the slender Chinese and 
Ugrian forms ni, nl-n it is Dravirian and Australian. The 
varieties na and nu are also found in Draviro-Australian. The 
Gyarung forms nan, na are the common Uitraindo-Gangetie ones, 
nan, (more frequently nang), ngar, nga, na. From the great and 
wide prevalence of the forms in a, an, they appear to have 
preceded the dissemination of the Manyak variety no. 

* This merely mechanical heaping of particles is a Scythic habit and not merely 
Tatar and Tibetan. Thus in the Hungai'iaa m-i-e-n-^ the pronominal 

root occurs twice, m and n, and each time with a different plural postfix, -i, 
the two being connected by the possessive particle, e. 

t M is given In the Voc. as the poss. prefixual form, but this appears to be a 
misprint as Mr Hodgson elsewhere (p. 33) speaks of na as the poss. 
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The 3d pronoun is wa-tii sep., wa pref.* Wa is the labial 
def. 3d pron. &c, of Bliotian, Scytliic and N. B. Asian and of 
Draviro-Australian (also Caucasian, Semitico-African &c.) ^ i le 
Gyarung form and varieties of it are common in the Ultraindo- 

Gangetic vocabularies (wa Dhimal, Garo &c). 

Gangetic forms in u (bu &c) are probably from the ^ 

VO &c. The postfix tu is the universal dental def. Varieties of 
it occur also in thu “anything," Gyar. and su anyoy 
“fcMch’% “who" Gyarung, Tib., Thochu, Horpa, iakpa, 
Manyak; Takpa and Horpa have also slender foms achin. s . 
It is common in various forms in the Ultraindo- ang 
guages. In the plural gh-pos the root is not a variation of wa 

but of the Horpa ja ; jya. „ ^ 

The plural particle appears to be -pos, nga-j»s w , y -p 
“ they," is probably a variety of the labial Chino-UItram lan mun, 
me Gurung -mo. The Magar -bos is probably a modification 

The possessives are simply the roots nga-, na-, 

A fimther pronominal element yo occurs, but from the tiansp - 

sition of some of the words in the printed Voc. its 
somewhat uncertain. The forms given are nga-yo , y ^ » 

nyo “ you” It might be thought from the last two la y 
plural particle, and from the firet two that it was a MO 
pram corrasponding with the Chinese ym 
p. su-po, (Manyaheu-pe) J 

Thochu 8ong-roa«.) If these forms stood alone , ^ 

might be considered as a singular or common ^ 
emphasise the pronoun. But in Lepcha it is a p V 

The spoken Bhotian plural postfix P’’®"° ManyakTual -ju. 

be the same particle and it is also found in * _ J . ^ 

Lastly, in Bodo which jong as L 

rung and Manyak, it occure m t ® and Manyak 

plural pronoun, corresponding with the Manyak 

a^-u. If we have correctly traced the etymology of the 

ju and dur, all these plural forms are variation 

Tatar numeral 2. , 

• The Voc. gives nga-pos, wa-tu, but flie former w obviouslj t le p lira 

X’’ traEBpos^C 
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5. Manyah 

The Manyak pronouns are ; — 

My a ; a contraction of the Tibeto-Ultraindian nga^ ang, at &€ 
found also in Naga (Angami and Mozome Angami) and (in the 
pi.) in Mikif, 

2d| no I a variation of the more prevalent Sifan-Ultraindian na 
(Chinese) such as occurs in Chinese (nong) and Dravirian dialects 
(no, un). The same variety is found in Abor, Deoria Chutia^ 
and Naga (Angami and M. Angami). The M pron. thi is Chi- 
nese (Gyami has the broad form of Chinese^ tha). The same 
variety is possessed by Gurung, and a slight modification of it by 
Murmi the ; Naga «te. 

The plural postfixes -dur (whence Bodo-clmr)* The root is 
the same as in the Mongolian -od &:c (Chinese tu Burman to, do, 
euphonic) with final -r as in the Mongol, Turkish and Thochu na-r 
la-r, k-la-r. But it is directly referable to an archaic Scythicform 
of the numeral 2, current in Tungusian, djur, dsur, juo and Cau- 
casian zur (Lazian), and preserved also in 4, that is 2 dual, in 
Turkish dor-#, tuor-#, Mongolian dnr-han (Sokpa tir-&a), and Indo- 
European Xa-tvar-n5, ke-tur-i, pe-dwar &c. In the current Mon- 
golian 2 it exists under the form yur, yor (ko-yor, in Sokpa ho- 
yur). Manyak has also a dual form of the 1st pronoun, 

The postfixju is evidently a variation of the same numeral as in the 
Manchu juo. The use of the Tatar numeral root 2 as a dual and 
plural postfix cannot be referred to any recent era of that forma- 
tion. It points at an archaic connection between it and the Tibe- 
tan. The use of a dual form distinct from the plural is itself a 
piece of concurrent evidence, for the dual is wanting in the Tatar 
languages in their present form although preserved in some lan- 
guages of the Ugro-Fin branch of Scy thic (Lap, Kamass, Ostiak, 
Samoiede, ante p. 22). The origin of some of the most widely 
prevalent plural particles in the numeral 2 has been noticed in 
other portions of this enquiry. 

The possessive is -i or -e which is Scy thic -i, -e, (Mongolian and 
Manchu -i) Tibetan 4 &c, Burman 4, Dravirian 4, -e. 

6. Tahpa. 

It is not quite clear whether this dialect is spoken in any portion 
of the northern side of the Himalayas. The , Towang raj is on 
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the upper habitable portion of the southern to the east of Bhuian* 
But as it has Bliotian dialects on at least two sides^ and is politi- 
cally and ethnically connected with Tibet and not with Asam^ I 
will give its pronouns and particles here. In its general character 
it is more Sifan than Bhotian, but it has many purely Bholiam 
vocables and even some Bhotian particles, the presence of which 
Is explained by the long predominance of the Bhotians in this por- 
tion of Tibet, their extension to the southward over Bhutan, their 
conquest of the Takpa province, and the retention of it by the 
Tibetan Bhot after their relinquishment of Bhutan. 

1st pron. nge, nye. See the remarks on the e forms of Bhotian 

<!^c. 

2nd ni, Chinese like Horpa. 

3rd pe, be, a current Chinese form, the Gyarung wa being a 
variation of the same root. The plural postf. -m is an element in 
the Horpa -ri-gi. The poss. -ku is one of the Chinese forms. 

7. Soh>pa 

I notice this vocabulary because it is the only Scythic one with 
which any of the known Tibetan dialects are now in contact 
It is important also as the modern and existing illustration of one 
of the great standing facts of the ethnology of Upper Asia, the 
mutual influence of Scythic and Tibeto-Chinese, and it acquires a 
still greater interest when it is found that the partially Scythic 
structure, phonology and glossary of the Tibetan dialects cannot 
be ascribed to it and consequently indicate an archaic connec- 
tion with a different branch of Scythic. 

The Sok-pa vocabulary is Mongolian. The 1st pron. mi, W, 
abu, is the common Scythic labial and none of the Tibeto-Ultrain- 
dian roots are related to it. The 2nd pron. chha, appears to be 
connected with the guttural of Thochu, Bhotian and the Nipal 
dialects. He war has the same form chha, while Lhopa has chha* 
As the Sokpa poss. has the form chhi-«i it is probable that it is a 
variation of the Scythic si (comp. Buriate s’i, c*i &c in poss. s'i% 
s’im &c.) In Samoiede the prevalent vowel, i, becomes a, o, (ta% 
todi &o) and some of the Ugrian dialects have a or o in the pL 
The variation of s and t to k takes place in Scythic languages in 
the 2nd pron. as in other vocables. It is found in some of the 
Ugrian, Samoiede and Yakut! forms. 
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The pliir. »iii is Horpa, Scythic &c (anU p. 47.) 

The Sok»pa 3rd proB. tha^ is CHuesej Gyami^ and Tliochii, A 
de£ postfixed to some substantives in the forms -kwe^ -khoj -gwe^ 
^ge is identical with the Thochu 2nd and 3rd pronouns kwe^ kwa^ 
and with the Bhoto-Himalayan 2nd pronoun khe^ ke^ ka. 

The miscellaneous Sokpa vocabulary abounds in Mongolian 
words. It has received a few Tibeto-Uitraindian^ and communica- 
ted some to Bhoto-Himalayan, . but the latter are so few as to show 
that the two races have not been long and intimately connected. 
A few Sokpa words appear to have been carried across the Hima- 
layas^ e. g. the Siinwar khweli Sokpa khoii ; ne " name^\ 

Sokpa n6r. The Bliotian 7 is Mongolian® 

8. The mutual cmmcthu of the Tibetan prmmiinal systems^ 
and their relation to the Chimee and Bcythic. 

The Bhotian Isfj pron. is Chinese, the vowel however being not 
the current Chinese o, but a which was probably archaic Chinese 
also, as it is l^r.E. Asian and Braviro-Australian. The 2nd and 
3rd deviate much more widely from the current Chinese forms, and 
appear to be archaic Chinese and ScytHc; They are both applica- 
tions of the same primary definitive. 

The Horpa 1st pron. is the same as the Bhotian. The 2nd is a 
current Chinese variety and evidently not connected with the 
Bhotian. The 3rd is peculiar and Scythie or Chino-S^hie. 

The Thochu pronouns, the most northerly of the East Tibetan, ar e 
much less closely connected than the Gyarung with the prevalent 
Uitraindo-Gangetic. They are akin to the less diffusive Bhotian, 
and like the Bhotian depart considerably from the forms common, 
with Httle variation, to Chinese, Si-fan, Hltraindo-Gangetic and 
Draviro-Australian. The plural and possessive particles are 
Chines© and Scythic and some of them appear to be of compara- 
tively recent Tatar introduction. 

The Gyarung pronouns are varieties of the Chinese, the 1st 
being the same as^ the Horpa and Bhotian, but the 2nd being 
distinct from the Bhotian and identical with Shanghai forms as 
the Horpa is with the Kwan-hwa. The Gyarung forms of the 
Chinese pronouns are entitled to be considered as constituting the 
normal or distinctive and predominant Si-fan and even Tibetan 
system, as the Thochu and Bhotian 2nd pron. is very abnormal, 
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and the' Manysk are evidently contractions and variations of the 
Gyaning. The great prevalence of the latter in Uitraindo-Gan- 
getic vocahularies shows that they were spread to the southward 
as the regular Si-fan forms, before the exceptional Manyak and 
Bhotian were produced, or at least before they began to be disse- 
minated abroad. .The Gyarung plural particle appears to be also 
Chinese and not Scythic like that of most of the Tibeto-Ultrain- 
dian dialects. The 3rd pron. wa is a variety of the Chinese labial 
3rd pron., pi Kwan-hwa, still current in Hok-kien as a demonstra- 
tive, wa, that. The Chinese slender current form is found in 
Takpa pe, be, Bophla bi, Naga mi, me. This 3rd pron. is Scythic 
as well as Chinese. Scythic bi, wi, pu, bu, &c (Abor bu). It 
is also Braviro-Australian. 

The Manyak pronouns, 1st a, 2d no, are varieties of the 
Gyarung and the same varieties are found in the Fltraindo-Gange- 
tic languages (Abor, Naga). The 3d pron. is not Bhotian but 
Chinese and the same variety of Chinese is found in Gurung, and 
with slight modifications in Murmi and U^Taga. The plural postfix 
is archaic Tatar and it occurs slightly varied in Bodo. The poss. 
is Scythic (Mongol, Manchu) and Burman. 

The Takpa 1st pron. is a rare form in its vowel but with Bho- 
tian and Ultraindo-Gangetic affinities. The 2d is current Chinese 
in its vowel like Horpa. The 8d is also current Chinese. The 
possessive particle is current Chinese, and the same form is found 
in Ultraindo-Gangetic dialects. Takpa has thus distinct and 
direct Chinese affinities, and the existence of current Chinese 
vocables and particles in a dialect placed like it explains their 
occurrence in Burma-Gangetic vocabularies in those instances 
where they cannot be referred to Bhotian nor to the direct modem 
action of Chinese on the Ultraindian languages. The non- 
Bhotian Chinese affinities of the Si-fan vocahularies are less 
striking and instructive with reference to the southern dissemi- 
nation of Chinese forms, because they are actually conterminous 
with Chinese. It must be inferred that Takpa occupied the 
eastern portion of the Tsang-po basin, prior to the spread of the 
Bhotians in that direction, and that it was deeply acted on by 
Chinese. The forms do not appear to be entirely referable to the 
primary connection between Chinese and Tibetan, nor even to the 
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earlier periods of tlie mutual influence of the two families after 
their separation, and occupation of distinct proyinces. 

The Tibetan system of pronouns and other definitives is Chino-^ 
Scjthic, and in its basis very archaic and, as a whole, not referable 
exclusively to any of the existing Chinese or Scythic languages as 
its parent. The roots are in general Chinese and Chino-Scythie 
and such as probably all existed in ancient Chinese dialects. 
Their forms are of an intermediate kind, the root sometimes ap- 
pearing bare where in Scythic it would have a postfixed definitive, 
but in general the system presents compounds similar to those of 
the cruder and less agglutinative Scythic languages. ’While some 
of the forms of the particles are similar to the most prevalent 
Chinese and Scythic, others are more archaic, resembling remote 
Ugrian and JST. E. Asian varieties. The pronominal roots are cur- 
rent Chinese, with the exception of the Bhotian 2d prononn which 
is a broad form, similar to the 3d and to the broad forms of the 
allied Scythic 2d and 3d. The Sokpa chha has not the current 
slender and sibilant Mongolian, Tatar or TTgrian form, but one 
more akin to the Yakuti and Samoiede, and closely connected 
through the corresponding forms of the 3d prononn with the 
Chinese broad form of the 3d pronoun tha. It is probable that 
similar archaic Chinese forms were also common in the archaic 
Scythic dialects and that they have been retained in some of the 
Tibetan ones. If Sokpa be an intrusive Mongolian dialect in a 
comparatively recent age it may have acquired rather than bestow- 
ed its broad 2d and 3d pronouns when it came in contact with the 
Tibetan languages. The 3d has the Q-yami and Thochu broad 
form of the Chinese dental root, tha, the current Mongolian roots 
in other dialects being ede, ene. (Comp, the Quang-tung deng 
‘‘ that”, Bhot. de, re). But one of them has egim and the Bhoto- 
Himalayan kho, khuw^ &c is the same form. If the Bhoto-Hi- 
malayan vocabularies had been much influenced by the Sokpa or 
other Mongolian it might have been inferred that these pronomi- 
nal affinities were the result of the advance of the Mongolians 
into the Tibetan province. But as the general glossaries of the 
Bhoto-Himalayan tongues have few distinctively Mongolian affini- 
ties it may be conduded that the pronouns and definitives are 
archaic in Bhoto-Himalayan as in Scythic. The Bhotian system 
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helps to connect the Chino-Tibetan with the Scjtliic. Tlie Climo- 
Tibetan is non-ScytMc in its 1 st and 2d pronouns but Scythic in 
its 3d. Seytbic again may be considered as Chinese in its 2d as 
well as 8d, for the 2 d is radically the same definitiye as the 3d. 
In Bbotian the 1st pron. is current Chinese, while the 2d and 3d 
are Chinese and Scythic. It cannot be concluded that the more 
prevalent of the existing forms are the most modern. With the 
exception of those referable to the later emasculated phonology, all 
the current varieties and others also may have characterised 
dilFerent dialects and even become blended in the same dialect, in 
very remote periods. 

Although the Chinese system differs from the Scythic in the 
common root of the 1 st pron. it has also a labial root wu, wo, fu 
Kwan-hwa, wa, no, n Tie-cbn, which is connected with the Scythic 
through the IST. B. Asian and American systems. Comp, wn, wan, 
wang, uonga Kamollo and Eskimo ; unguar, o-ang-kiah, be, veea, 
mii, vieb, mii Sioux ; my, mu, bu Kamschatkan (the roots) ; Yuka- 
biri Japan wa-^a^^or wa4akusi, wa-re, wa-ya ; Ost. mar 

; Samoiede ma- 2 ?, bua-;^, mo^di ; IJgrian mo-n ; Sokpa 

abu; and tbe slender Scytbic and Indo-European mi, min, bi, 
hen, mm &c. Indo-European in its retention both of tbe guttu- 
ral and labial definitives in tbe 1 st pron. adheres with Chinese to 
tbe primary habit more fully than tbe Scytbic and N. E Asian 
languages. 

The Chinese 2nd pronoun like tbe 1 st is connected with Scytbic 
through tbe liquid element of tbe E, Asian and N, American. 
Samoiede pyd-yr, pud-ar <fcc, Esk. il-wit, fjpL el-pecb-«)» Kodiak J- 
s-pyt, Kamollo yei-pyk, tbe more Scytbic N, American, as the 
Sioux ne, ni, de, di <&c 5 tbe Kams-cbatkan roots tu, tche, se, s, r. 
Comp, tbe Japanese msi4a sorm-ta ; Scytbic ne (Ost.), se, si, sa, 
te, ti, ta, ton, d, g, chi &e ; Indo-Burop. tu tbu, su, si, s &c 1 
mu-li, urb, Chinese ne, ni, nei, nae, ngi, In, du, ju, jo, nyu. In all 
tbe systems the connection between the 2 d and 8 d pronoun is 
more clearly maintained. In Scytbic and Indo-European it is 
less obscured than in the modem Chinese being indeed as distinct 
as in'Bhotian. 

In the various forms of tbe 3d pron, the relatives, interrogatives 
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&c Chineae preser?es examples of nearly sU the Tibeto-Ultraiii- 
dian terms, and of the allied Dravirian, Scythic and Indo-European. 

The result is that the Tibeto-Uitraindian roots present only 
some slight dialectic variations of the Chinese, and that as respect 
pronoims, definitives, and other particles the formation may be 
considered as a Chinese dialect, or rather as forming with Dravi- 
mn and Chinese dialects one mother tongue. Scythic, N, E® 
Asian and Indo-European in respect to this class of roots, are also 
similar but more divergent dialects. Bhotian from the absence of 
the postfixed definitives found in the pronouns of some of the 
other Tibeto-THtraindian languages is less Scythic and more 
Chinese in form than these. 

Sec. 4 . NUMERALS. 

The Tibetan, Himalayan and the allied-Uitraindian numerals 
are very remarkable in an ethnologic view. The earlier systems 
of numerals in S. E. Asia and its Islands were binary and ternary 
and these are still preserved in some portions of Asonesia. To 
these succeeded quinary and denary, radically based on binary and 
ternary systems. The two latest and most important are the Bra- 
viro-UItraindian or Kol, still extant in a fragmentary state in vari« 
ous languages from the Vindyas to Tonkin, and the Malagaso-Poly- 
nesian. In the other Ultraindian and the connected Himalayan lan- 
guages there are also traces of an ancient system of the same class, 
but the prevalent terms are of Chinese derivation. All this affords 
a striking illustration of the formations that have followed each 
other in this part of the world, and as improved systems of nume- 
rals and their wide extension are connected with the progress of 
particular nations is civilisation, it is reasonable to infer that the 
numerals of S. E. Asia and Asonesia indicate the advance into 
this region of a succession of races, each more civilised or at least 
more influential than the preceding ones. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the curious phenomena of 
Asonesian and Indian ethnology is the absence of any evidence of 
the Chinese civilisation having, at an ancient period, exercised a 
powerful influence on the tribes of these two provinces. The 
reason must undoubtedly be sought in the fact of the Chinese 
nation having been originally a northern and inland one, entirely 
unconnected with the sea-board and insular tribes of the Indian 
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Ocean am! tlie Cliina Sea. What is now southern China was 
probably included in the Indo-Pacific ethnic province. If the 
Turanian race had been its earliest occupants we should not find 
negroes in the Andamans, Ultmindia, and the Philipines, and 
traces of them, linguistic or physical, in Formosa and Japan. 
But, putting the archaic negro element aside, it is evident that the 
non-Chinese Turanian tribes of Yun-nan, the Gangetic basin, 
Ultraindia and Asonesia must have been ancient occupants of 
Ultraindia and the southern portions of China, at the period when 
the Chinese race first advanced into their territories. The differ- 
ence in physical characters and in civilisation would alone establish 
this, when taken in connection with the manifest antiquity of the 
Chinese as a distinct and strongly marked nation. But it rests on 
still stronger linguistic evidence. The known non-Chinese tongues 
of Southern China, the Anam and Lau, are in the great bulk of 
their vocabularies, entirely distinct languages from any of the 
Chinese, and the difference between the Chinese vocabularies them- 
selves is so great as to render it certain that when the proper Chinese 
nation was confined to the basin of the Yellow River, niimer- 
ous other languages were spoken by the independent tribes to the 
southward. All the Turanian tribes of Eastern Asia, including 
the rudest Ultraindian and Asonesian, the Karaschatkans and the 
Chukchi, as well as the Chinese, have many ethnic traits in com- 
mon, but these belong to formations or civilisations that preceded 
the Chinese. The Ultraindian and Chinese tribes have also a still 
more archaic and fundamental connection in their phonologies, 
ideologies and roots. But this connection reaches back to ages 
anterior not only to the pre-Chinese civilisations of Eastern Asia, 
but to the development of all the other linguistic formations that 
have been spread over the world, including the Indo-Facific and 
the Semitico-African. From this fact and the peculiar physical 
geography of China, which has been instrumental in producing it, 
we may safely infer that the Anam and lau are only two of 
hundreds of distinct languages that were spoken by rude Turanian 
tribes between the Yellow River and the Ton-king, before the 
Chinese civilisation arose and began to spread itself beyond its 
original narrow district of Chin. And this brings us to the 
numerals. When China was only one of the small inland king- 
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clonis of tlie Yellow Kiver it was niucli nearer to tlie North Eastern 
and Eastern tribes of Tibet than to those of Ultraindia* I liave^ 
in another place^ suggested that a special connection in race exists 
between the Bhotians and the Chinese. The Tibetan ciYilisation^ 
at all events, is of Chinese origin, and amongst the Chinese acqui- 
sitions are included the numerals. The early and wide spread of 
these numerals over Tibet is proved by their presence in the 
Ultraindian and Gangetic languages in forms allied to the Bhotian 
but distinct from them, and obviously very ancient. Some are 
also closer to the Chinese. The Bhotian term for 7, is not 
Chinese at all, but Mongolian, Tungusian &c and it has not found 
its way across the Himalayas. I infer from these facts that the 
Chinese numerals were bestowed, at a very remote period, on all 
the tribes of Tibet, and that the Tibeto-Ultraindian and Himalayan 
forms in general were directly received not from the West Tibetan 
nation that eventually became predominant, but from the eastern 
tribes, an inference that is in strict accordance with the other facts 
from which the East Tibetan relationship of the Gangetico-Uitra- 
indian tribes and languages has been deduced. The numerals of 
the North Ultraindian languages thus tend to prove that the 
influence of the Chinese civilisation first reached Ultraindia from 
Eastern Tibet, using that term in an ethnic sense, so as to embrace 
those tribes allied in race and language to the Si-fan who are 
scattered over the western borders of China. At a much later 
period the Lau appear to have received Chinese numerals and 
spread them over Ultraindia as far as their range extends. Some 
of their terms are peculiar, the remnants probably of a native or 
pre-Chinese system. The Chinese terms in Lau are directly 
derived from Chinese, and not from an intermediate Tibetan or 
Tibeto-Ultraindian source. 

The question whether the Chinese numerals were current in 
Ultraindia and the Gangetic basin before the Arlan era appears to 
resolve itself into the more general one respecting the period when 
the eastern Tibetans crossed the Himalayas into Ultraindia, for 
there is no reason to think that the numerals were not imported 
with the other glossarial possessions of the race. The mode in 
which they are partially blended with nearly all the Mon-Anam 
systems in the most remote and sequestered parts of Ultraindia 
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and its islands, appears to prove that they were slowly dissemina- 
ted along with the other Tiheto-Burman words of which a sprink- 
ling is fonnd in the purer Mon-Anam vocabularies. In the Hima- 
layas the fragments of the older numeral systems have the same 
character as the Tibeto-Uitraindian, They are Tibeto-Chinese in 
some of the peculiar Ultraindian forms, with traces of the more 
ancient Mon-Anam terms. The inference from all the data is that 
the Burmah-Himalayan tribes carried the Tibeto-Ultramdlaa 
numerals with them in their progress up the Gangetic basin and 
into that of the Indus, and that the Chinese terms were conse- 
quently used in northern India before the Allans introduced 
theirs. 

The principal remnants of a pre-Chinese or non-Chinese system 
in the Burmah-Himalayan numerals are those contained in the 
terms for 7 and 8 . Some of the other terms are also not Chinese, 
either in a Chinese or Tibetan form. 

The Chino-Tibetan terms are, in a large number of the cis-Hi- 
malayan languages, curiously blended with older ones. In some 
cases the ancient binary and quinary principles have been retain- 
ed, while the trans-Himalayan terms have been partially adopted. 
In others both systems and both sets of terms are intermixed. 
There are even languages in which the Dravirian, Mon-Anam and 
Tibeto-Uitraindian formations have each assisted with numeral 
roots or modes of combining them. Lastly the Sanskrit and the 
modern derivative systems of India have here and there contiibu- 
ted a numeral. 

Several of the Ultraindian and Himalayan systems take post- 
fixes, e. g. oAt, shi or sh Limb, j zko, Cliepang ; ya, Kiranti 
(Vindjan -ta) ; long, Dhimal 5 ke, Abor Miri ; ha, Kuki 5 ka or 
kar, Bongju | ho, pie Karen (2 dialects). The N. Ultraindian have 
also prefixes as with other words,— ta, tha, pha, pe,pi, ta,ha, pa; 
a i i Naga &c | a- Bophla j ga, gi, Garo, ha Mikir (2 ), Lepcha 
ha, him (7, 8 , 9, 10, &c). Khyeng has pa- as in Naga. It ap- 
pears also in the Kuki and Bongju 2, with the postf.,ji>a-ni-Aa ; 
pe-m-har, and in some of the Himalayan terms, e. g. 4, Lepcha 
pha-li,' Mag. hull, Murra. hli, Gur. ^li, contracted in New. to j?i j 
6 , Lepch. pAu-gnom, Mag. hanga, afFording an unequivocal proof 
of the western influence of the N. Ultraiiidiau formation. In 
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Singpbo it takes tlie farm ma, (3 masiim, 4 m&W^ 5 manga^ 8 
fH€ikat)» The prefix in the terms for 4 may be exceptioiiaL 

In written Tibetan the terms for 1, 2^ B, 4, 7, 9 and 10 have 
the prefixed consonants h, or d and in some cases it will be 
found that these have been preserved in cis-Himalajan vocabu* 
laries. 

The publication of Mr Hodpon^s Si-fan vocabularies since the 
preceding remarks were written now enables me to trace the 
exceptional Tibeto-Ultraindian numerals to their sources in East- 
ern Tibet. 

The Tibeto-Ultraindian numemls are fully discussed in Ap- 
pendix C, and I shall here confine myself to some remarks on the 
connection of the Tibeto-Chinese with the other Asiatic systems 
and on the distribution of the dilfferent varieties in the Gangetico- 
Uitraindian province. I begin with the Tibeto-Chinese. 

All the Tibetan numerals are Chinese with the exception of 7 
and 8, which are quinary and denary. The Bhotian 7, as abcve 
remarked, is a foreign engraftment and probably not ancient, as it 
has made less progress even amongst the Himalayan dialects than 
other Bhotian vocables and Bhotian varieties of Tibetan vocables. 

The formation of 7 from 2 (5, 2)and of 8 from 2 (4 dual, or 10 — 2, 
generally the latter) is a common archaic Aso- African idiom, — 
N. E. Asian, Scythic, Zimbian &c. Hence the prevalent Tibetan 
terms are normal, and the Chinese exceptional, if the latter be 
really substantive words. A comparison of the different numeral 
elements with those of other Mid and North Asiatic systems will 
throw some light on this. 

]. Chinese, chit, yit, it, T, ih, chek, cha', ja^ ; (Gyami i ). 

Tibetan, ^chik, chik Bhot., haii Gyarung, tab®* Manyak, (che 
and chi in 10) m Horpa, ar® Thochu. The Hok-kien chit. Tie- 
chieu cbek, (Quang-tung yit) preserve the ancient Chinese form, of 
which the Kwan-hwa f is a contraction. The Tibetan and Blio- 
tian forms have not been derived from the Kwan-hwa but from the 
archaic chit. The common dental and sibilant def. whicli passes 
into the palatal, guttural &c; and the full Tibeto-Chinese form is 
double as in the unit of -Yeniseian, chus, khus, huch, haiitu, and 
Karaschatkan, dis, tash (also ta). The Ugrian Ik, it, yksi has the 
k, t, final element, and the slender vowel also connecls it with the 
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Cliiiio-Tibetao* In some of the higher Scylhic numerals the iiuit 
is preserved in broad archaic forms similar to the N. E. Asiaiij 
chut, kut, kuus &c while others have the slender Chinese and 
Ugrian forms. Thus in 2 Cgrian has kyk, kit <fec, Samoiede sif^ 
side &c^ Turkish iki (for sik as in 7). The Chinese unit may be 
compared with the 3rd pron. and demonstratives hi or i, ti, tsz, 
che, chi^ chitj and with the segregative chik. The broad form of 
Manyak ta is probably an archaic Chinese form, a varying to i in 
the pronominal system of Chinese, Tibetan and Ultraindian, The 
Hailam ja’ is a current Chinese form in a. The Horpa ra is an 
example of that common change of t, s to r in the Scythic and 
Tibeto^Ultraindian phonologies on which I have before remark- 
ed. A similar variation takes place in some of the forms of 4. 
The Thochu a is a contraction of the Manyak-Horpa form. In 2 
and 3 the Thochu forms also correspond with the Manyak and not 
with the intermediate Gyarung, which with the Bhotian forms 
have a closer resemblance to the current Chinese in its oldest 
forms. The Thochu and Manyak are probably representatives of 
more archaic Chinese forms, the dialects which possessed them in 
China being now obsolete. 

2. Chin, urh, ir, il, li, liang, nV, ji, gi, no j (Gyami liang, ar), 

Tib. j^^nyis, nyi Bhot., i^tanes Gyar., nge Hor., ngaW Thoch.. 
mU Many. There is little difference between the Kwan-hwa and 
the other Chinese forms. The Bhotian nyi resembles the Shanghai 
uL The liquid definitive is current in Chinese as a demonstrative 
na thaf% and is found in most Abo- African formations. It is a 
very common element in the numeral 2, but it appears to be 
archaically a mere variety of t, s in the N. and Mid- Asiatic defi- 
nitive and numeral systems. In the Samoiede si-ri, si4i, si4, 
Mongolian ko-ir, cho-yur, Tungiisian ju-r, dzu-r, Caucasian zu-r, 
shi-ri, o-ri, ie-ru the final t, s, becomes r as in the Turkish hir for 
his. But the Chinese li is probably radically identical with the 
the first element si and not with the second. The def. appeaia in 
the same r form in Bravirian, the archaic connection of the pro- 
nouns of which with the Chino-Tibetan has been elsewhere indica- 
ted. Bravirian ira-t^dw, era-d, ira-t &c, 2, It is also singly or in 
eombliiation the prevalent Semitico-African root for 2, and a 
common Aso- African dual and plural particle. The Chinese 
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forms ap[)ear to be connected with the Scythic, From the iiiter** 
change of k, ch, j, t, and s, and of s, r, I, n, in the Scythic nume- 
ral and definitive systems it is not probable that there is any radi- 
cal distinction between the forms above given and the Ugrian and 
Turkish kyk, kok, kit, iki &c. The existence of the r form in the 
S. E. branches of Tatar (Mongolian, Tiingusian) and in the adja- 
cent Chinese, indicates an archaic prevalence of llse Samoiede 
variety in this region and the Chinese may possibly be a contrac- 
tion of sil, sir. The Tibeto-Uliraindian nyi, iii &c is evidently 
from the Chinese li, ni, and not a direct derivative of any of the 
Scythic forms. The final s of Bhotian and Gyarung may have 
been archaic Chinese, but it is more probably a Tibetan augment. 
The Thochu and Manyak nga, na are probably archaic Chinese 
forms, Cliinese having na as a demonstrative and no as one of the 
varieties of the numeral, 

3. CmN. san, sang, sam, sa, la, (Gy ami san, sang). 

Tib. ^^sam Gyar., ^sum, sum Bhot., su Hor. ; /isliiH Thochu, 
Many. The root appears to be the sibilant def., and as in the 
binary basis of other systems the same as that used ior 1, The 
broad vowel now distinguishes the form from that used 
for 1. In the Chinese pronominal system the same definitive 
occurs as a third prori. in the forms tha, ta he &c,’^ as a relative 
in the form so and as an interrogative in the form shu, 
shui. Similar forms with variations of the vowel (ihi, ti, si 
&c) are current in the Tibeto-Ultrairidian pronominal systems. 
Although the vowel is a in all the Chinese varieties it does not 
follow that the Tibetan su aud si, shi are merely local variations of 
an original sa, for similar forms may have been current in the 
archaic Chinese numeral as iu the pronominal system. The 
Manyak and Thochu si, shi are probably obsolete Chinese forms. 
From the occurrence of -m in one of the least emasculated 
of the Chinese dialects (Kwang-tung) and in Gyarung and Bho- 
tian it was probably the original form of the final. If the voca- 
ble be native, m must bo considered radical, as in other Chinese 
monosyllabic roots having final -m in the ancient phonology. But 
the analogies between the Chinese numerals and the archaic N, 
and M id, Asian and the irregular character of the Chinese system 
suggest the enquiry whether sam may not be a derivative iroin a 
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foreign system in which sa was the root and in a postix. If it he 
a distinct definitive it is probably the labia! possessive and quali- 
tive postfix, still preserved in some Seythic languages, as in Bho- 
iian and which was the distinctive postfix of one of the most 
archaic Mid and North Asian numeral systems. Remnants of the 
numerals of this system are found in several branches of Scythic 
and in the allied Caucasian systems. One of the Yeniseian 
dialects (Imbask) retains it throughout in the forms -m, -aw, -w, 
^he. In the Scythic remnants it has generally a slender form (as 
in the Imbaski -em, -be), -we, -tw. The pure sibilant, dental &c, 
occur as 3 in Korean sai (in 30 shi as in Thochii) Kamschatkan 
tzo, cho, Yeniseian to, tong. The Scythic terms have generally 
the double form of the unit as in the Scythic, Chinese and Tibetan 
1 ; e. g. chudewi, kujew, korow. In 7 the unit root occurs in the 
forms sism, siw. In Koriak which has a nasal prefix and a gut- 
tural postfix the sibilant undergoes the common change to r and 
y, — ng-^hQ-ltaw^ nga-so-g, we-ro-Aa, ni-yo-ch, gi-ii-ch. Aino has 
also r but with the archaic labial postfix ra-p^, re-ph, re-zb, Cau- 
casian preserves a form still closer to the Chinese than the double 
ones of Ugrian. It has saw«, semi, siimi. The postfix has here 
also the Scythic slender form, and one of the Tibetan dialects 
Manyak, which preserves the labial postfix throughout like Im- 
baski, has the same vowel, -52. This is the more remarkable from 
Bhotian having the form -po, -bo, as its qualitive postfix. Chinese 
again has bu, di, ii ko postposed. Manyak itself has i, e poss. as 
in Burman and Bhotian (from ki, kyi &c) and de-, da- &c quali- 
tive. It seems clear therefore that the numeral postfix -hi belongs 
to an archaic Scythic connection. Samoiede has a form similar to 
the Chinese in 5, saw, suw, soho, saha &c. 

4 , Chin, si, se, sz, ti (Gyami si) ; Tib. 5zhi, zhyi, zhi, in 
40 hi, in 8 5r Bhot . ; 5adi, in 40 joli, in 8 or, Gyar. •, ^zhare, in 
40 ^hyi, in 8 hhmre, Thochu ; rebi, in 40 zyi, in 8 zi, Manyak ; 
hla, in 40 le, in 8 rhi-d6, Horpa; the variations are thus si, zi, 
zyi, zhi, zhyi ; se ; sz ; hi, hyi / ti, di ; rhi, li, le, re ; zha, ra, 
hla, or, r. This is the same sibilant definitive, (variable to the 
dental, liquid and aspirate) that is found in lower niimbei’s. In the 
basis of most homogenous systems 4 is merely a variation of 2 or 
of the original full compound 2, 2. If si be 2 dual, as is proba- 
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hle^ it is referabk to an obsolete sibilant form of lij ri, 2^ or to a 
fuller form of 2 similar to the Samoiede &c, sil &c* The Tibetan 
liquid li &c occurring in all the dialects, preserves the form now 
obsolete in the Chinese 4 although preserved in 2, one of many 
illiistratioiis of the great antiquity of the first diffusion of the Chi- 
no-Tibetan numerals. Yeniseian has the same 4, siam^ ziang^ 
sha^^. Tungusian has it in the dental form di^m, degen^ 
dxigun* Koriak has s and f forms, n-sha-kawy ng-m-ka &c» 
Saoioiede has the double dental form teti &c which is but a varia- 
tion of its siti, side, siri &q 2. Mongolian and Turkish have the 
same double def. in broader forms dur, der, dor, tir, dor-^ tir-t&c. 

The Thochii broad forms, zha, ra, may be from the current 
Chinese like the Bhotian, and probably also the Gyarung. But 
the initial def, distinct from the Bhotian and the forms of 
some of the other Thocbu numerals are in favour of its being 
older. The Horpa bla is a similar broad form, 

5. Chin, ngu, ngo, go, wii, u, ng (Gyami wu); Tib. king- 
ngo Gyar., nha, nga Shot, nga Many. ^ gwe Hor., ware Thoclui. 
The Gyarung preserves the Chinese vowel. Bhotian, Manyak and 
Horpa have a. In like manner where Bhotian has the Chinese 
o of the 1st pronoun, Gyarung, Horpa and Manyak have a. The 
Horpa and Thoclm forms are probably local varieties but they may 
have an independent connection with Chinese through western 
varieties similar to the wu, u, of Kwan-hwa and go of Hok-kien, 
The Thochii wa may be merely a variation of gwe or of wu. It 
is possible that in it and even in wu we have a remnant of an 
archaic labial 5 (Sec 8). In the earlier numeral systems 5 was 
generally L In those binary systems which went beyond 4, it 
was 4, 1, that is 2, 2, 1. In the quinary or hand system 5 was 1 
hand or full tale. The Chinese ngu is a distinct form from the 
def. used as 1 and from the varieties occurring in 2, B and 4 with 
the exception of no, 2. It probably belonged primarily to a 
system which used a similar form as 1, as is still the case in Ko- 
riak. Yukahiri has the nasal def. in 5. 

6, Chin, lyeu, luh, lo% Ink, loh, la* (Gyami leu) ; Tib., druk, 
diik, tuk, thu, Bhot, I^Btok Gyar.,* truM Many., kha-t&re Tim- 
elm ,* ehho Hor. 

The full form of the Chinese is presei ved in the Kwang-tung Ink. 
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The Bliotiaii aiitl Gyarang forms are evidently from a similar form. 
The Manyak trii is from the Bliotian drak. The Tliocliu ta and 
Horpa clilio are probably variations of similar vocalic formSy 
to, &c« 

This fittHieral like 5 preserves no distinct affinity with the lower 
iiumbers. In purely quinary systems 6 is a variety of the unit as 
5 itself is. But in some of the Scythic systems the scale is terna- 
ry, 6 being S (for 3, 3), and 7 being 1 (for 6, 1). As the only 
term similar to the Chinese in the connected systems is the Kams- 
ehatkan roch, roka of ng-vo-ch, wy-ro4a, 3, it was probably deriv- 
ed from a cognate N. E. Asian system. The Chinese Ink is 
identical with this term, while it cannot be referred to the current 
terms for 3 or 1, nor to any def. current in the pronominal system. 

7. Chin. tsTiih, chhi, ch'hit, tsat, thet, ch’liet, t’sih, sit 
(Gyami chhi) Tib. ? skwi&i Manyak, sta^'C Thochu. 

With this numeral the current Chinese system departs entirely 
from the proper Tibetan. The latter has a quinary term for 7, 
that is 7 is the numeral 2 (from 5, 2). The Chinese 7 is not a 
variety of 2 but of 1 (comp, the full forms chit 1, ch'Iiit, sit 7). It 
adheres therefore to the ternary scale and this confirms the conclu- 
sion that 6 was 3, 3. Japanese, Yukahiri and in N. America 
Athapas, can have a similar ternary 7, and in some of the Scythic 
systems the same double definitive is used as the unit in 7 — Ugriari 
seitse-mayj, sis-im, si-?n, sata &c. Turkish site, seti, siche, die- 
dy &c. 

Tibetan. Aw-sf^-nes Gyar. (nes 2), 2 f-ne Horpa.. This term is 
quinary, 2 for S, 2. The etymology of the prefixed sh and a? must 
remain for the present uncertain. 

In the other Tibetan terras there is much irregularity. I have 
placed the Manyak and the Thochu with the Chinese, hut the con- 
nection is doubtful, especially in the case of Manyak. In both tlie 
Initial sibilant (s-ta-re s-kwUbi), may have the same origin as tlial 
of Gyarung and Horpa, sA-, 2 ?-. This would confirm the Chinese 
affinity of the Thochu root, for la is an archaic Tibetan form of the 
Chinese 1 (tabi Manyak). The guttural in the Manyak 5 -kwi 
may be from the initial guttural in some Tibeto-Ultraindian forms 
of 2 (gnyis Bhot., klii Karen). 

The Bhotian 7, Mun, dun, appears to he a Mongolian engraft- 
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sneiit (Sokpa tolo^ Mong. dolon, &c). It is probable lliat it h 
later than the other Tibetan terms, and displaced a quinary one^ 
for it is only found to the south in the Bhotian dialects of Lhopa, 
Serpa and Changlo, while the other Himalayan systems connect- 
ed with the Bhotian have quinary terms similar to the Gyarung/ 
8. Chin. — pat, pah, pe, boi, poi (Gyami pa). This root has 
BO connection with any of the lower numerals. It cannot there- 
fore be explained as a native binary (4, 4) or quinary (5, 3) term. 
Besides quinary terms, several of the Mid and North Asiatic 
system have terms formed subtractively from 10. In these the 
root for 2 is frequently alone preserved. Pat however has no 
connection with the Chinese 2. A similar root is 100, pe’, he% pa' 
and the Bhotian 100 appears to be also related to the root for 8. 
Such a connection would most naturally happen through a 
labial root for 10, since 100 is very generally expressed like 10 by 
the unit. In the other systems of Mid and North Asia the labia! 
is a definitive and unit, and it appears at some archaic period to 
have been a very important root in expressing bigber numbers 
also, as it still is in som?' of the older systems of the S.E. provinces 
of the Old World, — Kol, Australian, African. In the Scythic and 
N. E. Asian system as in Chinese the t, s, r, k, &c. def. is now 
the chief numeral root, but most of them preserve remnants of labial 
numerals. Chinese has the labial as a def, (3rd pron. and demons.) 
under the form pi. In the Scythic and N.E. Asian systems it has 
still a considerable currency as 1, 5, 10 and 10(K). For 1 , Ugrkn 
has vaike, va &c, Tungnsian emu &c, Turkish bir, [==:bis, bit] 
per, Japan fito ; for 6, Ugrian has vate, vis &c, Turkish bish, besh 
&:c, Iroquois wish, wis &c ; for 10, Samoiede has bet, bi, wi, bu, 
bun, Tungusian men ; Turkish wona. In the Ugrian languages 
it has been superseded by the dental &c as 10, but it is preserved 
as an archaic 10 in 8 (2, 10) and 9(1, 10) in the form mis. 
Aino has wam-bi &c 10. From the occurrence of the Jabia! in 
the Chinese 100 and 10,000 (wan, ban), its presence in 8 is best 
explained as an archaic and obsolete unit applied to 10, and 100. 
The full term was probably similar to the Ugrian 8, kika-mis (2, 
10), the Dravirian 9 om-bad (1, 10), and the analogous N. E. 
Asian and African terms. The Dravirian patta, bad &c 10, vodda 
1 preserves a broad form of the labial unit similar to the Chinese 
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pat 8j and tlie Ugrian vate S, vaike !• The comfEOii SejtHc 
form is the slender vit, vis> mis, bis, bir &c. [See the remarks on 
the labial definitive and numeral in the Draviro* Australian, Semi- 
tico- African and Scythic systems] 

In some of the Tibeto-Ultraindian dialects a labial 10 and 5 are 
preserved. Undoubted instances of it are the 10 of Kasiashi- 
pon (slii 1, Chinese), Limbu tbi^bong, Miirmi chi-wai, ICagapan^ 
ban, the Chinese form. In the higher numbers ofKasiaand 
liimbu it is 10 (App. A p. 6), and Kumi also has it in the higher 
numbers <7pong. The Limbu and Kiranti 9 phangs^, phang^a are 
probably remnants of 1, 10, as the Chinese 8 is of 2, 10 the nume- 
rals for 1 and 2 having been dropped. The labial occurs in 5 in 
several languages but in some at least it appears to be prefixual as 
in 4. In the Chepang pM-ma- 2 ^ 0 , Shindu ma pa the root is clear- 
ly ma, pa and it favours the opinion that the Thochu wa is also an 
archaic labial root. The Bodo pa may perhaps be placed with 
them, and not with the doubtful bonga Garo, phong Mikir, manga 
Singplio, banga, pungii, plianga &c Naga, pan Kumi, banga Ma- 
gar, in some of which at least the root is the Chino-Tibetan nga 
(comp. Naga pha-li 4, pha-nga 5). The Murmi chi-wai 10 (i. e. 
1, 10) is a compound similar to the Kasia and Limbu 10, but the 
labial has the form found in the Kambojan ma-pai 20 (i. e. 2, 10), 
Kumi wai-re 100, Sunwar s-wai-^a 100. The form resembles the 
Kasia variety of the Kol-UItraindian 1, wei. The 5 of that 
system being mon, mona, mun, mo in Kol although not in the 
allied Ultraindian systems, it must be considered doubtful whether 
the Ukraindo-Gangetic labial 10, 5 <fcc, are referable to that 
system or to archaic Chino-Tibetan or Cliino-UItraindian labial 
numerals. Ultimately the Dravirian, the Scythic and the Chinese 
labial numerals are connected through an archaic Mid or N. S* 
Asian system. 

Tib. 5r-^yud, gjQ Bhot., or-yefc Gyar., rh-iee Hor., khmre 
Thochu ; zibi Manyak. In the Appendix the presence of 2 in 
most of the Tibeto-Ultraindian terms for 8 is indicated and they 
are considered as binary. The Bhotian term is left unexplained. 
From the Gyarung or-yet, Takpa ^yet, it appears that the root is 
yet, corresponding with ye of the Bhotian gye. In &r-y-yud the 
root must also be yud. This analysis is confirmed by (he Himala- 
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jari and Uftraindo-Gaiigetic forms i 7 -ye, ycl-&7i (Limbii)» yofi; 
sh-jit (Borm.) ri-yat Mru. &c. In nil these forms the constant 
root is evidently yet and yet itself is a variation of 2 (comp, in 
Limhu iiyet 2, yet 8, Barman nhit 2, sh-yit 8 ; Horpa iige 2j 
rliiee 8 ; Thochu nga-n 2, kk-m*e 8). In the Abor-Miri pii-nit- 
^Oy pi-nye the 2 retains its full nasal form nit, nye. In Appendices 
A and C, I have considered this as 4 dual or 2d 4. From the 
analogy of the Chinese, Scythic and Dravirian terms it miglit be 
inferred that in all the Tibeto-Ultraindian words for 8 in which 2 is 
the root or an element, the primary form was 2,10. Prof. Miiller 
lias pointed out that the Mikir nir-kep, 8, and chir-kep, 9, are 
formed from Mni, 2, echi 1, and kep 10. But the initial elements 
^r, rh, or, re, ri in some of the preced ing forms and the pro, pra, 
pla, pi, pu &c of other Ultraindo-Gangetic languages are evidently 
the re Manyak, bla Horpa,y?li Takpa (6zhi Bhot., di Gyar.) of 
Similar forms are common in the Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabu- 
laries (App. Fotir). The Bhotian hr-gyndj Gyar. or-yet and all 
the cognate terms are thus 4, 2, (i. e. 4 the 2nd time). 

The Manyak zxbi appears to preserve the root for 4 only, in its 
primary Bhotian and Chinese form zhi, si. But for the analogy 
of the other languages and the occurrence of zyi in 40, it might be 
explained as a native quinary term (5, 3), 3 being mbi while 2 is 

iViXhi, 

The formation of 8 from 4 is found in Yiikabiri, Japanese and 

* If the Bhotian br stood alone it would be considered as a mere def. prefix, 
similar double prefixes being used with some other words. It is noticeable that 
it is not the current Bhotian dzhi; but that the numeral was at one time cur- 
rent in Tibet as hfu bre kc is evident from the Takpa and Gurungpli, Bodo, 6re, 
Garo hri, Miirmi bli, (in 8 pre) Magar hull, Newarpi, Lepcha pAali, Chepang 
plol-zko, Kiranti la-j/a (re-pain 8), Mikir pAili, Dophlaa-pli, Singphomeli, 
Haga belif ptii, phalij Kami wali^ Kuini palu, Shindu puli, Sak pri, and the radical 
hla Horpa, re Manyak, le Sunwar, Xisk Lsmbu, IsAa Kuki, IbiKhyeng, liiTunghiu, 
pi iS’ewar, phi Changlc, a-pi-’ko Miri. It is probable from this wide prevalence of 
the form in Si-fan-lJItraindian vocabularies that it was current for 4 and entered 
into the compound for 8 in the system of one of the more dominant and dispersive 
Si -fan tribes, it may have been communicated by it to Bhotian, but it is quite pos- 
sible that both Azhi and Ari forms were current as 4 in Bhotian dialects. The 
form fifyud, pyet for % appears to be also a Bhotian dialectic variation. Bhotian 
is very proite to liquid augments, and in tlie current 2 pny is w, nyi o, the Chinese w 
of ni becomes np. In the Manyak and Gyarung forms na, nes, the augment is absent, 
fryet is evidently from a dialectic variation of pnyis, contracted by the suppres- 
sion of the nasal and the conversion of the final sibilant into a dental. The 
cha full form nyet, probably an immediate derivative fiom the Bhotian dialect in 
question, and the Takpa ^yet 8, and Gyarung or-yet 8, are also referable to it and 
not to the native forms of2 (nai Takpa, Aanes Gyar.) The spoken Bhotian 
preserves the same form contracted. The written .qyud is a secondary dkkctic 
variation, the originai vowel being i f/nyis, nyi as iu Chkese, 
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some of the Ugrian and Samoiede systems (e.g/Sam. sin-detj from 
side^ 2, and tet^ 4)« 

9. Chin« kyen, kieu, kiu, kau (Gyam« chyii) 5 Tib. dgn^ 
guh, gu Bliot. 5 Mng-gu Gyar., Many.^ go Hor,^ rgure 
Tliocliu. 

The root is probably the unit in the guttural form found in the 
Mid and N* Asian systems as a variation of ch, s&c. It occurs 
in these systems in 9 by itself or with a root for 10 (i. e. 1^10 j or 
1 with 10 elided). Ugrian has ok-mys (1,10), aktse (akt 1), &c, 
Japan ko-koiio; 2 ?, Koriak, Yukahiri, chona, chonai, (Kamsch, 
koni 1, Naniollo kule 1). The first vowel of the Chinese is the 
same as that of chit 1, of the pronouns and demonstratives l;i,ti, 
chi &c, and of the cognate Ugrian unit ik, it &c. But Chinese 
has also broad forms. The def. ku is used as a 3rd pron. in 
Kwan-hwa, and under the amplified form khui in Kwang-tung, 
in Shanghai it is in Kwantung under the form koi, 

10. Chin, shi', shih, ship, sip, chap, tap, chap, zeh, (Gyami 
ish). Tib. sih Gyar., che-chi-&£ Manyak (che, 1, a Chinese 
form, i. e. 1,10) ^chu, chuh Bhot. 

The shi, si, ta, cha, chi, che, of this term is the def. used for I. 
The labial final may be a mere phonetic augment, but some of the 
UltraindO'Gangetic forms are suggestive of its being a remnant of 
the labial unit used as 10. Kasia thi-pon, Limbu thi-bon. The 
final labial has been lost in the Tibetan terms, but it is found in 
Mikir kep, Kiranti kip, and Chepang gyib-sf^o. If the labial be 
neither a mere augment nor a separate root in Chinese, it may he 
a remnant of the def. postf. like m in sam 3, and thus be indirectly 
connected with the Manyak chi-hf. 

The Horpa 5 ga (ska in higher numbers) appears to be a broad 
form of cha. The s appears to be prefixual as in z-m 7, (Gyar. 
s/i-nes) in 9 of Bodo cAku, and Garo ^Aku, and in the other 
Ultraindo-Gangetic higher numbers which have fa-, cAu-, «Aa-, 
sa- kc* The Garo s-kang 10 has the Horpa form. 

The Thoclm hadur^ is probably a corresponding form Aadu 
with the pref. aspirated as in the Kami Aasuh, and the root with 
the Bhotian vowel (chu, in the Changlo 1, thu,). 
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Tlie prefixes and postfixes of the Tibetan systems, — Bliot. 

( 1 , 2 , 3 ), d- ( 9 ), h- (4, 7, 8 , 10) ; Gyaning hung-yk*^ 

kh-i hhu-^j ha-, Shot.] ; Manyak 4®, Tliocliii — are 

not of Chinese origin. They belong to the Scythic and proto- 
Scythic (Yeniseian, N. E. Asian, Caucasian) connection of the 
formation, and have been added to the Chinese roots. The 
Manyak and Thocliu in the regular use of a qualitive postfix are 
Tiheto-Scytliic. The Gyami -kii is the Chinese segregative. Tlie 
segregatives vary with the class of the substantives enumerated and 
not with the numeral. 

The Tibetan systems present some of those irregularities which 
evince the long prevalence and partial blendingofdifferent dialects, 
but with tbe exception of the Bbotian 7, all the numerals are refer- 
able to the Chinese system. Close representatives are current 
most of tbe Chinese numerals, not in the modern diffusive forms of 
tbe Kwan-hwa found in Gyami, but in the forms in which they are 
still preserved in the least abraded Chinese dialects as the Kw^ang- 
tung. It is probable, however, that some of the variations from 
these forms are not purely local, but are archaic Chino-Tibetan, 
and indicate the existence in China of more than one dialectic 
system of numerals when they were first spread westward into the 
Tibetan province. The Tibetan 7 and 8 must have been derived 
from a dialect distinct from the single one which now prevails 
throughout all the Chinese provinces. They are pure Chinese in 
roots, but the one is quinary 2 (for 5, 2), and the other binary 2, 
4, whereas the current Chinese is ternary in 7 (1 for 6, 1), and 
apparently denary (10 for 1, 10) in 8. Both Chinese and Tibetan 
are denary in 9. 

As all these methods are found in the other numeral systems 
of Eastern Asia, and as the union of all tribes of China into one 
nation is a histoncal event, it is probable that in archaic times 
several similar divergent systems existed in the Chino-Tibetan 
region. The first introduction of Chinese numerals into Tibet 
may be equally ancient with that of the pronouns and definiti ves, 
which also show some dialectic variations of an archaic Scythic 
kind. In other words, the tribes that gave a Chinese formation 
to Tibet may not have separated from the cognate Chinese tribes 
till some at least of the numerals were in use. 
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Wlien we test tlie Chino-Tibetan niimerals by tbeir relalionsbip 
amongst ibemselv’es and to the current definitives, they are found 
to be less regular and homogenous than many of the other systems 
of Asia, Africa and Asonesia. Many of the Scythic and N. E. 
Asian systems are less disorganised. But in these, irregularities of 
the same kind occur, and the Chino-Tibetan system, if considered as 
only the last remnant of several dialects that existed from a very 
remote era and borrowed from each other, will take its place with 
those Scythic ones which have been most changed by a similar 
cause. The liability of numerals to be displaced by tbe roots and 
forms of other dialects is fully illustmted in the sections on the 
Draviro- Australian, Semidco- African, Indo-European and N. E. 
Asian numerals, and even in the limited Tibetan field we have 
found some examples. Thus inGyarung 2 has one Bhotian form, 
nes, in 2, and another, yet, in 8 ; while 4 has a native variation 
di, in 4, the Talcpa form ^li in 40, and a third variation, or, in 
8. Manyak has one var iation of the Chinese 4 in 4 re, but pre- 
serves the common Chino-Bhotian form in 8 zi, and 40, zyi ; it 
has a peculiar form of the Chinese 1 in 1 ta, but possesses the 
Chino-Tibetan in 10, chi. 

The archaic Chinese numeral systems were evidently closely 
related to the archaic Scythic or proto-Scythic. They were not 
mere derivatives of the Scythic nor the converse. They go back 
to the period when the Asiatic systems were little dispersed geogia- 
phically, and some of the extant forms resemble those of the 
remoter Scy thoid languages — as those of N. E. Asia, — and those 
found in formations of which the connection with Scythic is very 
archaic, — as the Caucasian and Dravirian. 

The roots are all or nearly all current as definitives, and both the 
definitive and numeral systems of Chinese proper are remarkable for 
the secondary rank which the labial holds. But there are strong 
grounds for believing that in the primary eras of tbe Chinese 
glossaries, as in those of the more advanced formations, it held at 
least an equal place with the dental &c. The Australo-Kol, the 
African, the Bravirian, the Scythic and N E. Asian, and the 
Chinese, illustrate various stages in the decadence of the labial. 
The monosyllabic dialects that have been transmitted in the basis 
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of llie Inclo« Australian and African glossaries probaLly separated 
from tlie Mid- Asiatic iinguistie province before tlie dental began 
to predominate as a definitive and unit. It may be remarked that 
languages and formations that have lost the labial as a 3d pronoun 
preserve it as a demonstrative, and even when it is no longer current 
as a demonstrative, it sometimes lingers as an interrogative, rela- 
tive &c« 

The existing Chinese has doubtless suffered great changes 
during the period in which the various harmonic formations have 
been developed and dispersed, and these changes m mi have been 
chieiy glossariai It is consistent with the history of ail format 
lions that primary or archaic vocables and forms should sometimes 
be found best preserved in those languages and families that were 
earliest removed from the primitive ethnic location. In the con- 
tinued mutual linguistic influence of the East Asiatic tribes, 
Chinese and Scythic, changes have probably taken place in the glos- 
saries of all the less secluded nations, from which the Dravirian, 
Asonesian, African and American remain free. 

Sec, 6. THE MISCELLANEOUS GLOSSARIAL AFFINITIES OP THE TIBETAN 
DIALECTS AMONGST THEMSELVES AND WITH CHINESE AND SCYTHIC. 

A glance at Mr Hodgson^s tables shows that the Tibetan 
vocabularies are all intimately connected. Comparing the west- 
ern or Ehotian with the eastern or Si-fan we find that in the list 
of 60 or rather 58 miscellaneous vocables,* Bhotian has about 
24 in common with Thochu, 33 with Gyarung, and 26 with 
Manyak. The agreement is thus from 30 to 60 per cent The 
adjacent Horpa has 36 of the 58 words Bhotian. 

Of 69 Bhotian vocables only 7 are not found in any of the 
other Tibetan vocabularies (8, 24, 30, 41, 45, 46, 50). Of the 
remainder, 7 are found in all the other vocabularies (2, 7, 20, 26, 
42, 48, 51); 3 in Horpa, Thochu and Gyarung (15, 27, 56) ; 
I in Horpa, Thochu and Manyak (3) ; 2 in Horpa and Thochu 
(1, 25) ; 7 in Horpa, Gyarung and Manyak (6, 14, 19, 29, 37, 
38, 54) ; 6 in Horpa and Gyarung (12, 17, 21, 36, 40, 60); 5 
in Horpa and Manyak, (22, 28, 32,33,52); 5 in Horpa (16, 
23, 39, 44, 55); 2 in Thochu, Gyarung and Manyak (31, 47) ; 

i ^ For the words corresponding with the numbers see Vocabularv 
In some of the Tibetan lists two and even more words are detieiejit. 
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4 In Thoolni and Gjarnng (11, 13,57,59); 1 in Tlioclm and 
Manyak (34); 3 in Tiiocliu (9, 43, 49); 1 in Gyaning and 
Manyak (4) ; 3 in Gyarang (18, 35, 63) ; and 2 in Manyak 

(5,10). 

The Cliinese affinities with the Tibetan vocabularies collectively 
are considerable. About 31 of the Chinese vocables in the list 
are found in one or more of the Tibetan vocabularies (3, 4, 5, 6, 
10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 33, 35, 39, 40, 
44, 47| 52, 55). With single vocabularies the agreement is much 
smalier. Bhotian has about 14 Chinese words, Horpa 10, 
Tliochii 8, Gyarung 12 and Manyak 6. The extent to which the 
same Chinese voeable has been diffused or preserved in several of 
the Tibetan dialects may be seen, from the subjoined statement 
which, like those that follow it, is not to he considered as 
minutely accurate, the object and the value of comparisons on so 
limited a scale not rendering rigid precision worth the labour of 
attaining it. Several of the Chinese words are obviously of 
modern importation, a consequence of the great political and 
social influence the Chinese have long enjoyed in Tibet and their 
constant intercourse with the Tibetans. The proportion of voca- 
bles archaically common to the two families cannot be ascertained, 
without larger and more exact comparisons, but many of the 
common words in tlie list are certainly archaic. Some are found 
as roots with variable forms and meanings in all the S. E. Asian 
vocabularies. 

Of the 60 words Chinese has 1 in common with Bhotian, 
Hcrpa, Thochu, Gyarung and Manyak (20); 1 with B., G. and 
M. (47); 1 with B., H. and G. (17); 1 with B , H, and M. 
(4) ; 1 with B., T. and G. (13); 4 with B. and H. (23, 25, 39, 
40); 2 with B. and G. (37, 59) ; 3 with B. (6, 33, 49); 1 with 
H., T. and M. (10) ; 1 with H., T. and G. (18); 1 with H. (5) ; 
B with T. and G. (15, 18, 55) ; 3 with T. (22. 35, 44) ; 5 with 
G. (5, 12, 16, 26, 52); and 2 with M. (21, 55);— being 25 
vocables in all. 

The Scythic ingredient is much larger and more important than 
the Chinese, Bhotian has at least 29 or 30 Scythic roots in 78, 
that is about 40 per cent (1, 5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 25, — 
two roots, three if one common to Chinese be included— 26, 27, 
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29, 33, m, 37, 38, 39--two roots,— 43, 40, 48, 50,32,53, 54, 56). 
3Iarpa la about 60 words bas 20 of these Sejthico-Bhoiiau voea- 
Wes and I) other Scythic roots (30, 34, 35, 43, 46, 50, 53, 57, 59) 
making about 50 per cent. Thochu is much more independent of 
Bhotian and Horpa in the range of its Scjthioaffinitives than these 
are of eaciv other. It has only’' about 9 of the Bhoto-Sojiliic roots, 
but it has 16 others, some of which occur in other Si-fan voeabiila^ 
fies or in Horpui although most are peculiar- Gyarung has 0 non- 
Bliolian Sey thic vooables ( 1 , 23, 39, 43, 49, 62) and most of them 
are Turkish. The connoctiou thus indicated must be modern com- 
pared with that in which the Tibetan affinities with Samoiede, Fin 
and other remote Scythic languages originated. Tlie special in- 
fluence of Turkish on the Gyarung is further shown by the 
Turkish forma found in those Ultraindian vocabularies that are 
most allied to Gyarung. The Turkish words have frequently 
slender vowels, e, g. il wind^ Gyar., Barman &c li, le air; tin, 
ni^hi^ G, lo«di 3 diii, tire, skin, G. i^i-dri. Manyak has 4 Turkish 
words, 8 Mongolian and about 9 more remote and non-Bhotiau 
Soythio. 

All the vocabularies have a few Turkish and Mongolian terms, 
the close accordance of which with forms current in these groups, 
indicates that they have been communicated to the Tibetan tribes 
by their Tartar neighboin’s duiing the latest era of Soythio history 
or that in which the Turks and Mongols have marched with the 
Tibetans and spread themselves into their province. The Turkish 
words are more numerous than the Mongolian and this is proba- 
bly to be ascribed to the fact of Turkish predominance in the 
northern borders of Tibet having preceded the Mongolian and 
endured for a much longer period. The numerous Turkish forms 
in Ultraindian and Asoneslan vocabularies corroborate this infer- 
ence. There are a few Tungusian terms but it is doubtful if they 
are to be distinguished from the general mass of Scythic words, 
which form a large and essential ingredient in alUhe Tibetan voca- 
bularies, These Soythie roots are archaic and they are in general 
found in remote N. and N, E. Asian vocabularies. They are chief- 
ly IJgrian (yeniseian, Samoiede, Ugrian proper, Fin), but some 
are also Yukahlri, Aino-K.imIian and Kamsohatkau. 

This class ofaffiruties may embrace eras as long as all the later 
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ones (Chinese^ Mongolian, Turkish) down to the present time, 
but we must in the actual state of ethnology be content to refer all 
these remote affinities to one nebulous archaic period which we may 
lerm the 'iTgro-Kiirilian or simply the Ugrian. Further research 
will probably distinguish the Samoiede, the Yeniseian &c from more 
ancient affinities^ A considerable portion of these archaic affini- 
lies embrace also Iranian, Caucasian, Semitic and African langiia-' 
ges. Prom their forming so high a percentage, and being the 
most important of all the ingredients of the Tibetan vocabularies, 
they clearly connect the history of the Tibetans with that of the 
ancient 0griaii race, which prior to the predominance of the Tatar 
branch appears to have spread not only over the whole breadth of 
Asia and Europe from Kamschatka and Korea to Lapland, but to 
India, Irania, the Caucaso^Semitic province and N, Africa, for 
their vocables are abundantly dispersed over tins wide region In 
languages belonging to various formations* So great must be the 
antiquity of this cardinal ethnic movement that the origin of the 
Iranian formation itself in its Scythic basis, may be referred with 
probability to it. The Mid-Asian affinities of Iranian are Ugrlan 
much more than Tatar* 

The large Scythic ingredient in the Tibetan vocabularies when 
taken in connection with the Scythic character of the ideology, re^ 
cluees the enquiry into the more archaic history of the formation to 
this, — were the Tibetan languages originally Scythic or wci'e they 
crude monosyllabic tongues akin to Chinese? To answer this ques- 
tion we must take the position and character of the Burman branch 
of the alliance into account, and it leads us to the conclusion that 
the archaic or pre-lTgrian languages of the Tibeto-Chinese province 
were closely allied to the Chinese and the crude proto-Scythicj 
and that they were partially transformed by Scythic nomades 
advancing into the province and blending with the native tribes, 
after Scythic had acquired its harmonic and in versive character* 
At the same time many of the common roots must be considered 
as of equal antiquity in Tibeto-Burman and Scythic* The Mon- 
Anam race was probably identical with the ancient Tibeto-Burman, 
for there was hardly room for another between them, and the 
languages have some non-Chinese traits in cominon, as the posi- 
tion of the qualitivc after the substantive, the use of prefixed or 
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preposed clefinitiveSj besides possessing many common roots. It 
is probable that the Mon-Anam was at a comparatively early 
period poshed to the southward, although not before it had receiv- 
ed a considerable portion of Scytbie vocables. The Tibetan 
Biiscellaiieoiis vocabulary, like the pronouns, and the genera! 
ideologic character of the formation, show that it is Chino-Scythic. 

An examination of the vocabularies separately gives the fol- 
lowing resoUs. 

In the Biiotian list we find about 14 vocables with Chinese 
affinities ^ 6 with Turkish ; 3 with Tiingusian ; 20 with more 
remote Scythic and N, E. Asian languages which may be termed 
Ugro-Kurilian ; and 18 which I class as peculiar, simply because 
I have not ascertained any foreign affinities, but many of which 
will probably prove to be Ugro-Kurilian. 

The Horpa vocabulary d iifers little from the Bhotian, at least 
36 of the 58 words are Bhotian, and 4 of the others are also 
Bhotian in root ; 4 are Chinese (besides 6 wdiich are Bhotian 
also, making 10) ; and 18 are neither Bhotian nor Chinese, 
although 4 of them have Bhotian affinities. Several of the 
others are Scythic. The Bhotian vocables have, in general, the 
same form as in Bhotian, but they are softer. Thus rog ant^ 
phag meiog Jlower, lag discard the fina^ g. In some 
cases the Horpa form is broader, e, g. ram horn, mah Jire* Most 
of the Horpa forms are found in the Si-fan or Ultraindo-Gangetic 
vocabularies. S-gre star, is a slender form found in Burman 
kre, the Bhotian and Manyak being ^-kar-mn, kra/i. Pbri 
$nahe is a similar slender form of the Bhotian 5-biTiI, Manyak 
biTi, Tukpa mrui. It is also Thochu bri-^i and Gyar. A^a-bri. 
Where the Horpa form differs from the Bhotian and has special 
Si-fan or southern affinities, these are indicated in the subjoined 
list. 

Thochu has 24 or 26 words in common wdth Bhotian, and 3 
with Chinese in addition to 5 Bhoto-Chinese. Of the 35 remain- 
ing vocables at least 13 (4, 19, 21, 23, 25, a and h, 26, 27, 30, 
37, 38, 40, 40) are Scythic. They are nearly all archaic, that is 
they are not derivatives from the adjacent Mongolian or Turkish, 
but belong to the primary Scythico-Tibetan stock. Some preserve 
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forms now found in the more remote or seqiiestered^branclies of 
the Scvtliic and N. E. Asian family, Samoiede, Yeniseian, Aino 
&c« When to these we add the Scjthic affinities of the Bhoto- 
Thocliu words it will be seen how slight the Chinese glossarial 
ingredient is when compared wdth tlie Scythic. The Thocliu 
forms of the common roots differ considerably from the Bliotian, 
They are frequently slender and curt, e. g. 7 ri, B, riis, ru ; 15 
zi, B. sa; 26 pi, B, pliag; 31 ki’, B. khyim ^ 47 ri, B. lam; 
48 die’, B, chha ; 49 pi, B. pag 5 51 bri, B. bruL In some 
cases the Thoclm forms resemble the Manyak and not 
the intermediate Gyarung. Sk^, mah-to, ma’ 5 ^tone^ ghol-opi, 
wobi ; Blood sa’, sha ’5 Goat, tsah, tsah ; Light uik, wu’ ; Salt, 
ehe’, die ; ISId/i ra-pi, g-ra. The vocabulary has numerous 
southern affinities, but fewer than Gyarung and Manyak* 

The Gyarung list has 33 words in common with Bhotian, in- 
cluding Bhoto-Chinese words. 5 with Chinese not found in 
Bhotian (besides 7 Bhoto-Cliinese) 4 with Turkish, only 2 appa- 
rently with Ugro-Kiirilian which are not Bhotian also, and 16 
peculiar in the above sense. 

The Manyak list lias 26 Bhotian words, 3 Chinese (besides 3 
Bhoto-Chinese) 4 Turkish, 3 Mongolian, 9 Ugro-Kurilian and 
14 peculiar. 

I proceed to illustrate the preceding statements by some details. 

The Bhotian words in the list of 60 miscellaneous terms, which 
as some have synonyms and others differ in the old or written and 
the current or spoken dialects, amount to 78, may be arranged 
under five classes. Words that are apparently peculiar to 

Bhotian. These amount to about 18 or 23 per cent of the whole, but 
as there must be many Mid and iSTorth Asiatic vocabularies, not 
collected or not accessible to me, and as even Klaproth’s want some 
of the terms in the list, it is probable that this proportion would be 
much reduced by a more ample collation of vocabularies. Second^ 
-—Words having affinities wiili Chinese, mostly archaic, but one or 
two appear to have been received from it since the Chinese spread 
into Tibet. These amount to about 14 (18 per cent). Tur- 

kish words, probably derived from the Turkish hordes during their 
2000 years of contiguity and partial intermixture \vitli the Bhotians 
and only amounting to 5 , one being Blongolian as well us Turkisin 
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Fourth ^ — STiingusian tertns, probably archaic Scyibic. Fi/th^^ 
archaic Scythic or Upper Asian, These vocables amount to 29 
or 30^ wiihoiit reckoning those Scythic words Which areTimgiisian 
or archaic Chinese, which would give 5 more. According as we 
include or exclude the latter the percentage will be 37 or 44^ in 
the last case about double that of the apparently peculiar Bhotiau 
vocables. 

dOMPAlUTiVE VOCABtLAftY OV BHOtlAlT. 

а. Chmese. 

4 Bird , — Spoken dialect cbya. (Sunwar cbiDa), Chin, cliio 
0. Spoken, syeri; Naga ihseng, Cli, ch’hiang, 13. 

Bog khyi ; (com. Tibeto-Ult.) ; Cb. khiau (Burm. chhang, 
shen). 17. MlepJtant glang*cben, Ch. cbliiang. 20. Fire.--^ 
me, mi, nia; Cli. we. 18. Myet — mlg, mik; Ch. raok. 23. 
Footi — kangj Cli. kba. 25. Hair: — puj Cb. bo (fin lias 
but as there are two other Tibetan synonyms for kair,^ kra and 
ta, pu is probably Chinese). 33. Beaf. — s. liyo ; Cb. bio. 39. 
Moimtami—v]; Cli. lia; Tungus. ulin (allied forms in Mong. and 
JFin) (a). 40. Mouth: — kha; Ch, khan. 47. Roads — lam, Ian; 
(Newar Ion, Sliiiwar la) Ch. lu, lau, 49. Skm : — pag {h) ; Ch, 
phi, phue. 57. jon-shing; Ch. shi, chang&c. (also Kamsch., 

Yenis., Sam., Cauc.) 59. Water: chhu; Ch. chui, shui &e., 
(Sam., Ugr., Tatar, Afr.) 

б. Turkish* 

30. Jtorse T* at. 34. Light: — hod; T. syod. 39. 
3Iountainx — West Tib. dak; T* tah, 3‘o.p^ndahe* 43. Mght: 
»— tsban, chen ; T. achsbam, Mong. sunij allied forms in Semitic^ 
Malagasy &c. 46. RUer: — tsang,chang; T. tisun, sug; Mong, 
ebun, iisun &c. Ugr. Pashtu scan, sin, sint. 

c. Tungusian* 

10. Cow: — s. pbaclmk; Tung, cliyukun. 12. nyln ; 

T. ininy, manyi. 54. Sun t— nyi (See Bay’*)* 
d. Ugro-Kmilian* 

Jl,.; — lung. The Ugro«Scythic forms of this root when used 
for “atr” are slender, but the Ugrian to tia?/' preserves the 

(«) Takpa ri, Ilorna ri-rliap. 

Takpa I'hyokh. 
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fill! Tibeian form. 5. Blood\ — khrag; Ugr. wuorak ; Saiimali^ 
Galia dik^ diga (the root is also current as 7. Bonei — 

rus-pa, ru-ko^ hi, hi-k, luslw/m, by Ugro-Fin, lay, by Sam. 

Semitic alam, daty Faslitu In, ro, ra, re, alukei, Drav. yelu &c, 
Lesgian. 10. Cow — lang; Finlelimu; Caiic. al ; Galia, Amli. 
lam &c. 14. Ba7' na ; Cauc., en, in (Face, 3Iouth, Mose &c in 
Scytliic)o 15. Earth: — sa; Sam. -ja; Zend sa ; Horpa Gya- 
rung se’, Ch. ti, Jap. zi, tsi. 19. Father— ^\vdL*, Sam. &c &c(com.) 
20. [F«>< 3 'Ilia, me; Aino abe, Chin, we ; (Jap., Ugr., Tiimali, 
Malagasy &c have allied forms.)] 21. Fish-, — nga, nya; the 
guttural form ka of Naga, Anani, Mon &c appears to connect 
the root with the Fin kal, Sam. kual. [24. Ooat : — ra ; Semiti- 
co«African aron, ilia &c.] 25. Hair : — ^kra : Fin kai w ; Aino 
kar? 2 w. 25. [^Hair : — pu ; Fin up, Ch. bo]. 25. Hair : — ta ; 
Fin ata. 26. Hand : — lag ; Ost. lagaZ Turk, flik, 27. Head , — 
go; Ostiak og. [28 Hog: — phag; Iranian, Drav.] 2!^. Leap*, 
— loi/ia; Fin lojM. 85. 3Ian: — mi; Fin mi^; Galia mi ; Zend 
memio. 37. Moon ; la, da ; Koria oru, Chuk. iraluk, Sam. inh 
88. Blother: — ama ; Yukahiri, Yenis. Fin, Samoide and com- 
mon in other alliances. 40. (Mouth : — kha ; Ch, khaii, Yenis. 
ko, gou, khan, Sam. ake &c Semitic kho ] 48. Salt : — tsha,, 
cliha; Ugr. sow, sal &c, Sam. si, sir, sak &c (also Iran., Semit, 
Afr.) 60. Shj: — nam; Sam. nom, mim, nob. (Ugr., Semit. 
Kaslim.) 62. Star: — kar; Korea kurowe, Koriak agor, (Iran., 
Afr.) 68. Stone: — do; Korea tu; Ost. to. [55. tag, 

lak; Imn. tigris &c] 66. Tooth:so', Japan eba, lia. In Ugro- 
Fin the sibilant root is Head, Ege, Hair, MIouth, Ear, The 
Bhotian so is closest to the Fin sii Mouth (Chinese sui &c). 
The root is Tooth in Caucaso-Semilic and African vocabularies 
dsa ko Circ., sila, zul-rre, &c Lesg., sin, sin-o? 2 , &c. 

Semitic (sii, sin is Eye in Scythic, sun Mouth, shun Ear &c.) 
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1819. 

Sir Stamford Baffles on arriving at Plnang in Marcli, on 
Ills way to Aclieeu, sent down building materials, tools, cliankols, 
&c., to the value of.., ... ... Dollars 2,143 10 

Provisions, gliee, biscuits, bullocks, &c „ 3,334 54 

Dollars 5,477 64 

29tb May. — The EevdMr Milne, of the Anglo-Chinese College, 
Malacca, applied for ground to build on. 

The Eevd Mr Milton, the first missionary sent out by the 
London Missionary Society, established a school for Chinese and 
Malay children. Sir Stamford Eaffles gave him 150 dollars, in 
consideration of liis performing the usual services, &c- 

In laying out the town, six building lots w'ere reserved by 
Eaffles—1 for Carnegy Co., 1 for F. Eerrao, 1 for T. Macquoid, 
1 for Captain Plint, and 2 to be disposed of by Eaffles himself. 
12 lots along the iN'orth Beach were only to he sold to Europeans. 
6 were disposed of as above, and the other 6 were to be sold on 
application. 

4th June. — The Eajah of Tapamana writes to the Saltan of 
Johore, that the Eajah Mudah of Ehio has gone over to the 
Dutch, and is against his countrymen. The Eajah asks the 
Sultan to join forces and drive the Eajah Mudah and the Dutch 
out of the place, and to instal a new Eajah Mudah, and to he 
careful above all things not to let him levy heavy duties. 

16feh June.— The Eesident (Farquhar) writes to request that 
some arrangements may be made at Singapore, as otherwise in 
the event of anything occurring to him, the settlement would be 
left in charge of Mr Montgomerie, a very young Assistant 
Surgeon. 

June. — ^Mr Q-arling, of the Bencoolen Establishment, was sent 
on a mission to Pahang. He was directed to return, and Mr D. 
Fapier, who was then expecting an appointment as writer in the 
Bencoolen service, was directed to be sent to Pahang as Eesident. 

» The following additional notices regarding the early hist ory of Singapore, 
Will be found to contain ranch cimous information not included in the no tea 
previously given. 
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On tlie 6tli of July, Captain MaxEeld, in a letter to the 
Eesident, pointed out the existence of a good harbour between 
Point Eomania and the Island, 

August. — An iiiYoice of civil stores, amounting to dollars 42,963, 
was sent from Bencoolen. Many of the articles are stated to 
stand in the books at rates far beyond their value, and the 
Eesident is instructed if possible to sell them for prime cost and 
charges, if not they can be reduced to the level of prices at 
Pinang and Batavia. 

Mr Dunn, a Gardener, arrived with letters of reconmiendatian 
from Baffles, and with a supply of spice plants, which were 
planted out on the Government Wlh 

2nd September. — Teluk Blanga (iN'ew Harbour), is first noticed 
as a secure harbour. 

2nd November. — The Eesident proposes to appoint an officer 
to act as Eegistrar of the Court of Justice. 

2nd November. — ^The Eesident (Parquhar) proposed to put 
restrictions on the sale of opium and spirits and on the practice 
of gaming, to sell the exclusive rights and to apply the proceeds, 
§ to the Sultan, J to the Tumongong, J to Government, the 
latter J to pay Police, allowances to the Captains of Tribes, 

A Bugis prince was summarily put to death by the Dutch at 
Ehio for alleged treason. His brother Balana rebelled and when 
finally driven out of Ehio took refuge in Singapore with 500 of 
his followers. The Malacca authorities demanded the person 
of the prince, but the demand was rejected by the Eesident 
(Parquhar). Eefusal approved of by the Supreme Government. 

A letter from the Supreme Government, dated 15th October, 
contains the following directions regarding the Government Esta* 
bishments:— 

The Eesident’s salary to remain as fixed, but his successor to 
be Commandant, with Staff pay for civil duties. 

Assistant to the Eesident to be discontinued. Store*keeper 
and Master Attendant to be united on 150 doilaM salary. 

The Eesident to take charge of Pay Office. 

Mr Bead, of the Bencoolen Service, may stay til required at 
Bencoolen. 

Eesidont’s Estaldishment pay 180 dollars. 
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Master Attendant 110 dollars. 

A subseq^nent letter, dated lltb Januarj 1820, directs tlie 
Eesident to take tbe Police and Magistrate’s duties ; and remarks 
that Singapore is to be considered ratlier as a military post than 
as a fixed settlement, that artificial encouragement is not to be 
gi?en to the immigration of natives, that if many people settle 
a magistracy may be formed if necessary, and moderate import 
dues fixed, taking care to prevent shackles to trade. Commerce, 
which forms chief object of eastern settlements, not to be lost 
sight of in local revenue, but if a revenue can be had then it 
ought to be levied. 

'No. 1. 

Prom the Tumongong Abdulrahman, residing at Singapore. To 
the lang Be Per Tuan Mudah of Ehio, (Tuauku Jaifar, 
the Eajah Mudah). 

After compliments, 

Your son informs his father that a party of English, 
having at their head Mr Eaffles and the Eesident of Malacca, 
arrived at Singapore ; the latter went on to Ehio, the former 
remaining. Their coming was quite without your son’s know- 
ledge, and it is by compulsion only that he has been necessitated 
to admit them to reside at Singapore, for he could not prevent 
their landing their men and stores, and proceeding to establish 
themselves, by constructing quarters, as they consulted their own 
inclinations only. At this time your son Tuanku Long^ arrived 
from Ehio, having been surprized by the reports of the arrival 
of so many vessels and ships at Singapore. As soon as he landed 
he met Mr Eafiies, the latter forcibly laid hold of him, and 
declared him Eajah, giving him the title of Sultan Hussain, and 
confirming the same by a written instrument (chop). Tour son 
was thus compelled to a compliance with ail their wishes. 

No. 2. 

Prom the lang Be Per Tuan of Singapore (Hussain). To the 
lang Be Per Tuan Besar, Sultan of Lingin (Abdulrahman). 

Tour elder brother informs his younger brother that, by the 
dispensation of Almighty God towards his slave, things have 
turned out entirely beyond his previous conception. Abang 
Otherwise called Hussain, 
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Jolior, being deputed by tbe Tiimongongj came in tbe middle of 
tbe nigbtj and acquainted Hni that a great number of vessels bad 
lately arrived at Singapore, and, without tbe Tumongong’s consent^ 
bad landed a large party of soldiers. Tour brother was thrown 
into great agitation and perplexity of mind by the suddenness 
and unexpected nature of the intelligence, and apprehensive only 
for the safety of his son, (who was at Singapore) without reflect- 
ing, he forthwith quitted EHo without giving notice to his father 
and mother’^. As soon as your brother arrived at Singapore he 
was met by Mr Baffles, who immediately laid hold of him and 
declared him Bajah. Your brother had no choice left; indeed^ 
being in the power of Mr Baffles, what could he do. He was 
therefore necessitated to fall in with the views of this gentleman,, 
had he not complied his ruin must have followed, as my brother 
will know. Although your brother may (seem) to comply with 
their views, never fear, nor entertain the least suspicion that h© 
intends to do anything that will cause future ill or animosity. 
God avert this ! Such was your brother’s situation, for being in 
tbe bands of the English, they would not let him go : they even 
refused his request to return for a short time to fetch his wife 
and children, desiring him to send for them. 

Written at Singapore, 20th day of the month Eabil Akir, in 
the year of Mahomed 1284. 

Ho. 3. 

From the lang De Per Tuan of Singapore (Hussain). To the 
lang De Per Tuan Mudah of Bliio (Tuanku Jafiar). 

After compliments and formalities, 

Your son informs his father that Abang Johor arrived 
in the middle of the night, and acquainted him that several ships 
had lately arrived at Singapore, and disembarked soldiers and 
stores. Being greatly surprized, perplexed and agitated by the 
suddenness of the news your son quitted Bhio that very night, 
scarcely possessing the use of his senses, without giving his father 
and mother notice of his departure. On his arrival at Singapore 
he met Mr Baffles, who forcibly detained him and made him 
Bajah, by the title of Sultan Hussain Mahomed Shah, giving him 
a patent or chop to that effect. Your son now begs pardon, 

* The Full i (widow of the litc Sul tan Abdiilrahman) emti Rajah Mudah. 
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assured that it will he granted, both as it respects this and the 
world to come. Your son will never lay aside his respect for his 
father. With regard to your son’s family, Mr Eaffles requests 
they may be sent to Singapore, and Eajah Tuah and Inelie Saban 
are sent for the purpose of escorting them hither, and farther 
Ihcbe Saban will receive charge of all the property inherited 
from his late father, whether it consists in duties received from 
China vessels, or from the China bazar, or from the Custom HLouse. 
These are required to pay your son’s debts and defray the espences 
of removing his family. Your son puts his trust in Almighty 
God and his Prophet, and then in his father, under all circum- 
stances (meaning the Eajah Mudah). 

1820. 

One of the objections to tbe settlement at Singapore started by 
the dissatisfied in Calcutta, that the harbour was not defensible, 
was answered by the Eesident (Colonel Farquhar) by a denial of 
tbe assertion and by pointing out that ITew Harbour was capable 
of containing the largest ships, wFile smaller vessels could take 
refuge in the Singapore river and at Sandy Point, all these places 
being easily defensible. (The Eesident did not foresee the 
CL'owd of vessels which now fill the open anchorage). Some of the 
Pinang merchants recommended the Carimons and Col. Farquhar 
was sent to visit those islands. Singapore it was said commanded 
only 1 entrance to the Straits while the Carimons command 4, — 
Sabon, Bryon, Old and New Singapore Straits. 

20th March. — Sir T. S. Eaffles writes to the Eesident (Colonel 
Farquhar)*— ^if the airrangements contemplated by you (for raising 
revenue on the retail sale of opiiim amd spirits) be on tbe farming 
system of Pinang and Malacca, I ean have no hesitation in saying 
that the same is highly objectionable and inappleable to the 
principles on which the establishment at Singapore m founded.’^ 
Price of flooring tiles IS dollars per 100 
„ roofing do. IS do. „ 100 
Captain Travers was appointed on the 24th March, to relieve 
Col Farquhar as Eesident, but the Colonel withdrew his resignation. 

Gomplaints had been made about undue restrictions on trade. 
The Eesident called a committee to enquire into the case and 
they reported 19th April ; — ^tbat there were no grounds for the 
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complaints, iliat formeTiy natiye vessels made presents to tlie 
Sultan and Tnmongong, but tbat this practice had been discon- 
tinued and that the only impost now permitted were a small tax 
for the Master Attendant’s (Bernard) stationery, as follows«-~Bues 
on Port Clearances for a 1 coyan boat 1 fanam, 8 doits, 2 coyans 
double, and so on up to 5 coyans and upwards which were charged 
2 dollars. It was suggested that the practices complained of by 
the merchants were carried on without the knowledge of the 
Eesident by the subordinates and they certainly were continued, 
for Eaffles found it necessary to publish a proclamation on the 
subject on the 21st November 1822 (see Journal Ind, Arch, voL 
vii. p. 335), 

Captain Flint, of the Eoyal navy, arrived on the 24th April and 
took charge of the office of Master Attendant on a salary of 250 
dollars, establishment 181 dollars. 

Port charges from 3Iay of this year. 


400 tons and upwards. ..... 

10 dollars. 


under 400 tons 

8 

7f 



Brigs 

5 

Tf 



ITative craft above 20 tons . 

4 

>J 



do. „ „ 5 coyans 

2 

ff 

fanams doits. 

do. „ ,, 4 ,, 

1 

77 

16 

77 ^ 77 

do. ,, „ 2 ,, 

0 

77 

21 

,, 6 „ 

do, „ „ 1 „ 

0 

77 

10 

„ 8 » 


1st May . — "New regulations issued this day for the farms. 2 
opium and 2 arrack shops were permitted in Oampong China-— 1 
opium and 1 arrack shop in Singapore town and 1 opium shop in 
Campong dHam. Gt-aming tables were placed under the special 
supervision of the China Captain and a tax levied on each, the pro- 
ceeds of this tax to be appHed to keeping the streets clean. The 
farm revenue was kept as a separate fond applicable to local pur- 
poses and remained so till May 1823, when the coUeetions were 
ordered to be paid into the Treasury. 

5th May.— First regular police establishment proposedasfollows 
Superintendent of Police and Assistant to Eesident 200 dollars. 
1 Constable 25 „ 

1 Jador..,, 10 
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1 Hative writer.... 

1 Tiiidal 

8 Peons at 6 dollars each 


Total Dollars 300 

First Farm Eevenue (4 opium shops 395, arrack shops 160, 
gaming tables 95) distributed as follows : — 

Paid police. j-gOO 

,, Sultan and Tumoiigong for assisting in police duties. 325 

A petition, dated 18th Dualkaida 1235 (9th September 1820), 
from the Sultan, Tiimongong and representations of all the tribes 
in Singapore, was presented, stating that they had heard reports 
that Singapore was to be given up and they now earnestly beg of 
government not to give the place up to the Dutch from whom 
God defend us.’’ They attribute much evil to the Eajah Mudah 
of Ehio, with whom Colonel Farquhar made a treaty but who after- 
wards went over to the Dutch. They also beg Captain Mackenzie 
(the head Assistant and Secretary at Bencoolen, then on his way 
to Bengal) to take charge of their petition and present it to the 
Governor- General. 

17th November. — The Supreme Government regrets to observe 
the very heavy expences, requires detailed report on public works, 
and deprecates expences under present circumstances of settlement. 
In a previous letter, 20fch October, the Secretary quarrels about a 
sbroff and 2 lascars in the store department. 

The Governor-General of Java complains to the Governor-Gen- 
eral of India that the Tumongong, with the sanction of the Sin- 
gapore authorities, sent a letter to the Sultan of Sambas exciting 
him against the Dutch. The Eesident (Col. Farquhar) denies the 
charge. The Governor- General writes that he is anxious toprevent 
any fresh misunderstanding, as commissioners are engaged at home 
in looking into the differences between the Dutch and English in 
the Eastern Seas. 

1821. 

12th January. —Tlie public works valued at 29,450 dolars, 
cost Government 35,575. 

February.— The firafc junk from Amoy arrived. The Nacodah 
was seized and put in the stocks by the Sidtan’s people, becaxisc 


10 Dollars 
7 „ 

1'8 „ 
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he refused to wait on the Sultan with presents. The merchants 
remonstrated. The Eesident in writing to Eaffles, sajs, it was 
an improper^ premature and very unnecessary interference on 
their part.’’ The Sultan on being applied to, excused himself by 
saying the Nacodah was impudent. 

20th March.— At a meeting held this day, A. L. Johnston, Esq. 
in the chair, it was resolved to subscribe to increase the police 
force, and at another meeting, held 13th September, the proceed- 
ings of last meeting were confirmed, and it was resolved that 
the present police force is sufficient, and that the Eesident be 
requested to invite the inhabitants of Campong Glam and China 
Town to subscribe. 

3rd April. — ^Eeplying to the Eesident’s letter reporting on police, 
robberies &c Eaffles suggests the propriety of appointing a com- 
mittee of European gentlemen, whose duty it would be to suggest 
general regulations for the better order of the town and the more 
efficient security of property, and to superintend such regulations 
as may be passed by government. Members to be elected quarter- 
ly or yearly, subject to confirmation of Eesident. In reply, tbe 
Eesident says robberies are not numerous, only two having occur- 
red of any consequence. A committee of European and Chinese 
merchants was instituted some time ago to keep up night watch 
by private subscription. The Eesident now suggests that the 
watch be taken over and paid out of the license fund. Eaffles 
afterwards carried out his views on this head. See the first list of 
Magistrates, J, L A, voL vii. p. 335. 

17th April. — ^Eeport of the Eesident as to the town and public 
works. At first the place was covered with jungle, with the 
exception of a small spot on the eastern bank of the river, barely 
large enough to pitch the tents on. The sepoys were employed 
to clear a space for cantonments, and a battery was raised also 
by them. Ground was then cleared for the Chinese and Bugis 
campongs. The bridge was postponed but materials were col- 
lected. The powder magazine and other permanent bmldings 
postponed. 

Eeservoirs were made for the supply of water to the shipping 
and town, and greater facilities existed in this respect than in 
any other town in India. Proposed to levy a tax on the supply 
of water. ' 
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Tlie banks on tlie 'E, side, was tlie only place eligible for Englialt 
inercliants, the other side being marshy and unfit for building. 
Proposed to set aside a place for the merchants between the 
Tumongong’s campong and the sea, but as the space was limited 
proposed to remoYe the Tumongong higher up the riYer. Escept 
these lots and one on the sea side of the road, used for the Police 
Office, no grants were made on the Singapore side, and the 
squatters were informed that they acted at their own risk. The 
Bugis requested that the Eochor riYer should be cleared ‘out, 
which was done, to the great advantage of their campong on the 
banks of that river. 

Some time had elapsed before the idea hecame prevalent that 
Singapore might not he permanently held by the English, and 
in this time much had been done. 


of JRoadSy mad^ from first establishment 
all May 1821 . 


Yards. Yards 

Remarks. 

in 

width. 

2,500 in Cantonments 

16 

Carriage road. 

1,800 to Bochor and Campong Glam . . 

16 

ditto. 

2,650 ditto. ditto. »•••• 

15 

ditto. 

600 ditto. ditto 

10 

Lined out. 

1,800 round Singapore hill..... ..... 

8 

Nearly cut round 

1,200 over top of ditto.*.. 

7 

Small drains cut. 

1,176 round Old Lines. 

2i 

Horse road. 

800 to Selligie. 

12 

Carriage road. 

1,380 round ditto 

H 

Horse road. 

1,675 from ditto to farthest gambier.... 

3 

ditto. 

3,100 Circular Road round west hills. . . 

4 

ditto. 

1,440 along Rochor river 

3 

ditto. 

3,374 roads and streets in China Town. . 

13 

Carnage road. 

2,396 over Teluk Ayer hills. . ........ 

24 

Foot path. 

156 Katong point to Paggar ditto. . . . 

2 

ditto. 

100 Teluk Ayer to Sungei Kayah .... 

2 

ditto. 

140 Singapore and Seligie hill 

4 

Horsepath. 


26,475 yards of road a| a cost of. . • . Drs. 6,447 

Military buildings 4,980 

AquediictSj, &c. 2,600 


Military buildings 4,980 

Aqueducts, &c. 2,600 
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Spice bungalow 


270 

Bridges. 

Fortifications 3^000 


Total cost public works. Dollars.. 17^877 

27t1i April. — The Madras Q-overnment enquire, with reference 
to the frequent escapes of Convicts from Pinang, whether some 
might not be advantageously introduced at Singapore. The Eesi- 
dent replied that a few could be received. 

May. — Between 7th and 9th the Government Treasury robbed 
of 1,650 dollars — ^guard implicated. 

A Court of Enquiry held at the instance of the merchants on 
Captain Methven, 20th B. "N. I., for improper dealings with Trin- 
ganu traders, and after repeated attempts to get justice at the 
Civil Court had failed. 

July. — List of occupiers of lands — Claude Queiros, J. Carnegy, 
Scott and Napier, Christie, A. L. Johnston, J. Morgan, A. 
Guthrie, G. Mackenzie, ‘Williamson, Lackersteen, Hay Mackenzie, 
F. Eerrao, J. Almeida, Baron Jamearil, F. J. Bernard, Dunn, 
Captain Flint, Lieutenant Crossley, Captain Methven, Lieutenant 
Davis, Colonel Farquhar. 

Frequent reports of robberies. The Chinese at Campong Glam 
agitate the question as to the propriety of getting up a night 
watch similar to that supported by the Europeans. In the govern- 
ment report of 10th July, credit is taken for the fact that from 
July 1820, to July 1821, only 47 cases of robbery and larceny were 
brought to the police, with 2 cases for attempting to steal slaves. 

Circular orders arrived to assist the Crown Commission to enquire 
into the subject of weights and measures, by sending home models 
of aH in use, with explanations and information. Besides Singapore, 
the Eesident was to take the Indian Archipelago and the East 
Coast of Sumatra. The result of these enquiries was published in 
‘^Kelly^s Universal Cambist”. 

Measures were taken to prevent competion of foreign or other 
opium with that of Bengal. The Bencoolen opium regulations of 
9th September 1817 extended to Singapore. Baffles anxious to 
prerent the regulations from interfering with the trade in opium. 
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1822. 

9th May.— The Resident proposes to estaMisli a Court of Re- 
questS;, a measure rendered necessary by the adfancing state of the 
settlement. 

9th October. — Raffles arrived at Singapore. 

17th October. — committee formed, consisting of 3 disinterest- 
ed persons — ^Dr Wallich of Calcutta, Dr Lumsdain and Captain 
Salmond of Bencoolen, — ^to fix on the new site for the town, ren- 
dered necessary by the original plan having been broken through. 

October— 'Eitfty slaves imported and sold by the Bugis In 
the river close to the Resident’s house. Slaves sent as presents to 
Raffles and the Resident. Raffles calls the notice of the Resident 
to the Act of Parliament which makes it felony for any British 
subject to be concerned in slave dealing. The Resident allowed 
the practice, under the oft repeated plea of “ the circumstances of 
the Port 

29th October. — Advertisement published, ordering all builders 
to discontinue work pending the orders of the town committee. 

November. — A. petition was presented by the Chulias, praying 
that a headman or Captain should he appointed for the mercantile 
and labouring classes. 

The lower classes of Chulias prohibited from living in verandahs 
of houses or any where on the Eastern side of the town and a 
Chulia campong marked out for them. 

The Resident referred the question as to the propriety of al- 
lowmg European merchants to correspond with native states. 
Raffles, in reply, is surprised at such an extraordinary reference 
and sees no reason why the Singapore merchants should be debar- 
red from a privilege enjoyed by every European vessel navigating 
the seas. 

4th Novemher.— -A committee, consisting of Capt. Davis, Staff 
officer, S. G. Bonham, Assistant to Resident and A. Johnston, 
merchant, appointed to superintend the division of the native town. 
W. Montgomery, Assistant Surgeon, to be Secretary, on a salary of 
rupees 3CK}. For their letter of instructions see voL viii. p. 101. 

7th November— A committee formed, consisting of Captain 
Hint, Captain Salmond of Bencoolen and Mr MaxweH (a mer- 
chant) with the Assistant Engineer, to enquire into the state of the 
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bar at the mouth of the river and to report on the means to he 

used for preventing an increase of the bar. 

8th November— Town Committee report a favourable site for 
the market,— the Eesident goes with the inhabitants &c and finds 
a better place near the China Temple. Che Sang the principal 
China merchant agreed to build the market if allowed to hold it 
free of tax for a certain number of yearn. 

Botanic Garden established. Dr Wallich, of the Botanic Garden 
in Calcutta, appointed Superintendent. 22ad November, Dr 
Wallich applied for a piece of land on which to build a house for 
his accommodation, on his occasional visits to superintend the 
work, and particularly to enjoy the matchless climate which had 
already restored him to health. 

Baffles gives up the Government Garden and directs the super- 
intendent to take as much more as he requires to the N. E. 
Forty eight acres taken for which Biffles gives a grant, dated 20th 
November 1822, to the superintendent and his successors in office. 

28th November.— Raffles issued an advertisement establishing 
a Pork Farm and called on the Resident to frame rules &o. 

Raffles’ original plan in laying ont the Town of Singapore, was 
to have kept the centre, from near the Singapore to the Rochor 
rivers, for the European merchants. This ground was to have 
been divided into lots, leaving a space in front clear for general 
use. The ground on the left bank of the river, from the hill to the 
sea, was to be reserved for government purposes. The south side 
or left bank of the river, a low mangrove swamp, was to be reser- 
ved for the Chinese, the Rochor district for the Bugis, and the 
Malays were to be located up the river. 

The merchants were indisposed to build along the north beach 
on account of the inconvenience in shipping,— the beach being flat 
and having generally a surf. The Resident allowed them to build 
on the government reserved land on the left bank of the river, but 
said they must be prepared to move if required. Raffles arrived 
at Singapore on the 9th October 1822, and found that a number 
of houses had been already built on the reserved ground. After 
much consideration he resolved to alter his original plan. The 
merchants refused to build on the North sea beach, and the north 
bank of the river was too limited. He then employed as many la- 
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boorers^ as he could get and set them to level a small bill on the 
south side, at the site of Commercial Square, The earth from this 
Mi was laid on the south bank of the ri?er and the land thus 
raised became suitable for building. All those who had built by 
the Resident's permission on the north bank were bought out and 
had lots granted on the south side. Some of the buildings on the 
north bank were allowed to stand and one was used for manv 
years as a Police Office, another is the present Post Office. It 
formed one of the duties of the Town Committee to examine and 
report on the best site for the town. It was said at the time that 
the Resident thought the north bank of the river was large enough 
for all purposes required, and he allowed himself to be overpersu- 
aded by the influence of some of the merchants to let then build 
there. It must be added, however, that I he inhabitants of Singapore 
are indebted to the first Resident for the present esplanade. Find- 
ing Rafiles going on very fast giving away land he protested, under 
date Gill December 1822, and desired that a reference should be 
made to Bengal on his proposition to retain 800 yards on the north 
beach. Raffles did not condescend to forward the reference, hut he 
reserved the ground on the beach from the Singapore to the - Bras 
Bassa river. The Resident bad clearly given the parties to 
understand, that if they built on the north bank of the river, they 
must do so at their own risk and he prepared to move if required, 
Messrs Mackenzie and Quieros received — the former 2, 175 dollars, 
and the latter 3,000 dollars, as compensation for their houses which 
were then and there broken down and the materials sold, but 
Capt Methven, the owner of another house,, was absent, and more 
difficulty was experienced.. The house was purchased for 20, (KX) 
fis-. Mt Qiieiros was his agent, and after a long correspondence 
a proclamation dated 9th May, 1823, was issued, directing that 
the house should be taken possession of, by force if necessary. 
Mr Queiros protested and made a public address to the Inha- 
bitants, and threatened to prosecute the author of the proclamation 
lor defamation. A Committee was appointed 28th February 
1828, to decide on claims and to assist in laying out the town. 

December. — Captain Flint, the Master Attendant, sailed round 
the island of Singapore in H. M. S. “ Tecs.’^ 

2nd December.— Advertisement and proclamation for the dis- 
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posal of lands for buildings for commercial purposes. Lands not 
to be sold^ but only a right to occupy on terms to be settled here* 
after by Government. 51 lots were sold on the 4th January fo!« 
lowing^ for 44,260 dollars, and 6 lots on Eoclior plain for 12,400 
dollars, 

6th December. — ^The Resident records his opinion, that 800 
yards along the sea beach ought to be kept clear for defensive 
and military purposes. 

1823. 

lltli January. — Raffles requests to be relieTed and suggests that 
a Resident be appointed and placed under Bengal. He objects 
to Singapore being placed under the Pinang Government, on ac- 
count of the opposite principles of the two settlements, the commer- 
cial rivalry, and the incompetency of the Pinang Government to 
appreciate the value of Singapore or to administer its government 
liberally and efficiently. He then goes on to object to Col. 
Parquhar succeeding, and to explain and note the history of the 
settlement and its present position and prospects. 

The license fund was established to pay the police and other simi- 
lar local charges. The Sultan and Tumongong were to be paid 
partly by allowances and partly by the half of the port duties. 
When these duties were foregone they bad a claim on other revenues 
and were paid ird of the license fund, but in December, 1822, he 
commuted with them for 500 dollars a month. The suras intend- 
ed for public buildings were paid as compensation for the houses 
improperly allowed to be built on the north bank of the river, 
which had been reserved by him for the Residency house, Church, 
Police office and other public buildings, and after the erection of 
these buildings the local revenue would have been sufficient for 
the expences, but now they must wait for another year. 

Expences from 6th Feb. 181(^to 30th Apl. 1820 C^s Ss* 188,244 
Ditto ,, 1st May 1820 to 30th Apl. 1821 „ 105,954 

Ditto „ „ 1821 „ 1822 „ 103,343 

4th Feby. — The Resident was directed to employ the Assistant 
Engineer to select a better site than that allojtted on the government 
hill for a European burying ground, and the present site was select- 
ed in consequence. Before this, the burial ground had been in 
front and close to Government House. 
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IStli February.— “Goa Island signal post directed to be ifemov* 
ed to St Jobns^ wiiich place was ordered to be cleared for the post 

15th February— The Town Committee formed on the 4th 
November 1822, (Messrs Davis, Bonham and Johnston) this day 
dissolved with the warm thanks of Raffles, and their duties made 
over to the Magistrates this day constituted and appointed. 

23rd February-^Tlie first sale of lands on the Salat road, south 
of Scott^s hill, in lots of from 50 to 200 acres for cultivation. 

llih March — Colonel Farquhar was severely w^ounded this day 
by a fanatic Arab, named Syed Yassin. The man was convicted 
and hung in chains. On the 14th Raffles published a proclamatioii 
stating the SuUan in the name of the Malayan race had requested 
pardon of the King of England and the body was allowed to be 
removed, but all must take notice that amokers shall be hung in 
chains and their bodies given to the winds. 

14th March — Location for the Sultan.-^To the East of the 
European town and lying between Rochor river and the sea ; 
measuring in front, along Beach Road, 731 feet ; at back ofChiiliah 
campong and along Rochor river about 1,200 feet ; in depth from 
Beach Road to Rochor river 2,100 feet ; estimated to contain 56 
acres. To the Tiiraongong was allotted a space of 6,000 feet 
along the beach from Tanjong Paggar to Teliik Bianga and 1,200 
feet deep, estimated to contain 200 acres. 

28th April—In consequence of the scarcity of labour the local 
Convicts were ordered to work on the roads. 

1st May — Accounts of Singapore ordered to be sent by the 
Resident direct to Bengal. The Resident misled by the above 
and finding the controiii of Raffles unpleasant, became contuma- 
clous, called on Raffles to shew his authority for sitting in the 
Court of J ustice and refused to obey his orders. Raffles took over 
charge of the civil duties of the station. The Resident had a 
party led by Mr Qiieiros, agent for Palmer & Co. of Calcutta.® 
A long correspondence followed with Bengal, which ended in 
Colonel Farquhar’s resignation, Mr Crawfurd^s being appointed 
Resident, and in Singapore being placed directly under the Bengal 
Government. 

* At that firoe the avowcU agents of the Netlierlainis government, against 
'vhich aniliority Baiilis’ most strenuous opposition had been carried on for ycars; 
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May.— Tlie gaming licenses were stopped^, the Magistrates 
liaviog, in a memorial of 9tb April preceding, strongly objected 
to their coniinnance. 

17tli May — ^250 dollars given to the Rev Mr Thomsen from 
the license fund, towards building a Malay Chapel. 

27th May — Bfr Crawfurd arrived at Singapore and was receiv- 
ed with a guard of honour and a salute of 15 guns. He took 
charge of the Resident’s oilce and on 9th June following Raffles 
gave over full charge of the settlement, which was in future to be 
under the Bengal Government. Raffles sailed for Bencoolen the 
same day, and arrived on the 18th J uly following. 

Regulations 4 of 1823, to suppress gaming and cock pits, and 5 
of 1823, to suppress slavery, passed with the hearty concurrence of 
the Magistrates. 

The Governor-General approved of the regulation 4 of 1823 
for suppressing gaming, but afterwards when Mr Crawfurd restor- 
ed the farm. Raffles wrote up from Bencoolen, under date 1st 
December 1823, to the Governor-General, protesting and urgently 
entreating the Supreme Government to annul Mr Crawfurd’s 
farms. This letter was followed by another, dated 20th January 
1824, protesting against gaming being allowed and against other 
derelictions from his (Raffles’) policy. 

6th June. — ^Raffles applied for a vessel to cruize against pirates. 
9th June. — ^Tho circular letter which had been sentinforming 
neighbouring states that Raffles had given over charge to Mr 
Crawfurd, returned unanswered by Yan Der Capellan, the Go- 
vernor-General of Java. 

16th July.— The Resident applied to the Governor-General 
for leave to permit Mr F. J. Bernard to establish a newspaper, 
and on the 10th January following a copy of the 1st number was 
sent to Bengal. 

15th July. — Mr Crawfurd reports on the local revenue, defends 
the collection of a revenue from gaming, and on the 23rd August, 
in consequence of the discovery of a conspiracy among the native 
police to defeat the gaming regulations, he re-establishes the 
gaining farm. 

Frequent instances of contempt of Court of Justice by Euro- 
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pean9« One of the merchants put Iiimseif in violent opposition to 
all law and coiitronl, fired a morning and evening giin from his 
schooner in the river, fired salutes in the river and put the Captain 
of a ship consigned to his house in confinement. He was at last 
ordered to be put in the mainguard and to be sent to Bengal, but 
through the intercession of friends was released on making an 
apology. 

Srd August. — The final cession of Singapore to the English 
made this day, by the Sultan and Tumongong, after many diffi- 
culties. 

October — Letter from Calantan that Ligore Rajah was about to 
attack Pinang. 

18th November — The Resident is alarmed at the proceeding's 
of the Dutch. 

20th November — A committee of military officers assembled to 
consider the best site for cantonments, the place used being wanted 
for other purposes. The cantonments were originally on the north 
bank of the river under the government hill, then removed to 
Rochor, but the ground was found to be too low. After this time 
they were removed to the present site. By garrison orders of 
23rd June 1823, the cantonments were put under military law. 

December — ^The Java Government interposed with complaints 
made by the Rajah Mudah of Rhio of aggressions on the territory 
of Johore. 

10th December — The Revd Mr Robinson of Bencoolen having 
published a work on Malayan orthography, Raffles sent 6 copies to 
the Supreme Government and 30 copies to the Court of Directors. 

1824. 

6th January — The Resident reports discovery of antimony on 
Borneo, to the North of Sambas, also that it is found at Bulang, 20 
miles from Singapore. Next year 30 to 40 tons imported for trial. 

9th January^ — ^The Resident in a Judicial report, states that he 
is engaged in administering Chinese and Malay law. The case 
with respect to Europeans is very different, — there exist no means 
whatever in civil cases of affording the natives any redress against 
them, nor in criminal ones any remedy short of sending them 
for trial before the Supreme Court at Calcutta. It is unneces- 
^^ sary to dwell on the great inconvenience of such astate of ihiogs 
** &c. 
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Stli January — In a report on land tenures tlie Resident gives a 
list of grants already issued by Raffies from No. 1 to 576| and 
location tickets from 1 to 158. 

- — The Sultan and Tumongong sent in a long memorial^ com- 
plaining of the British flag and protection having been removed 
from Johore. The following is the Residents report to the 
Supreme Government on this document ; — 

To George Swinton, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Government, Fort William. 

Sir, — I have had the honor to transmit by this opportunity to 
the Persian Secretary, a joint letter from the native chiefs with 
whom we are connected at this place, and a separate one from the 
Tumongong, with translations of both. 

On the subject of these communications it becomes necessary 
that I should offer some explanation. The first matter contained 
in the joint letter— that which refers to the fact of the British flag 
having been hoisted at Johore, — is probably not known to the 
Government, unless by rumour. The circumstances attending 
this transaction are shortly as follows:^ — 

In the month of February 1823, the native chiefs connected 
with us, expressed to the local authority their apprehension that 
their rivals at Rhio intended to occupy Johore, and they solicited 
permission to hoist the British flag there to secure them against 
this risk. Their request was acceded to, and a flag supplied to 
them, which their own followers erected. 

In the month of August T received a confidential order to strike 
the British flag at Johore, in the possible event of its having been 
erected. On the receipt of these instructions, the necessary 
directions were communicated to the native chiefs for striking the 
flag, and I entertained at the time no doubt but that they had been 
strictly complied with, having been assured that they were. 

In the month of November, however, the apprehended occu- 
pation of Johore on the part of the rival chiefs at Rhio, assisted 
by the Dutch authorities at that settlement, was actually made. 
Messengers were dispatched from Johore to communicate this 
information to me, and I now not only learnt that the flag had not 
been struck, but that even a demand was set up for a right to our 
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assistance in dri?iiig away the people of Rhio* It was in vain 
that I gave the most peremptory orders to strike the British flag^ 
and that I explained that no clause of any treaty hound the 
British Government to maintain the authority of the Sultan and 
Tamongong in any place beyond the limits of the island of Sin- 
gapore. My directions were disregarded, until I found myself 
compelled to make a threat of sending a force to remove the flag, 
when they were at length complied with. 

The object of the present address of the native chiefs to the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor-General, appears to be to complain of our 
withdrawing our protection, by striking the flag at Johore, and 
to claim the fulfilment of some supposed treaty or promise which 
binds us to assert and maintain their authority by force of arms. 
It is scarcely necessary for me to state that no such engagement 
exists, but that, on the contrary, the second article of the treaty 
made in February 1819, expressly provides that we are not bound 
to interfere in the internal political concerns of their Government, 
nor to aid them by force of arms in asserting their authority, 
while every other engagement with them is altogether silent on 
this subject. 

I have been at much pains in explaining this matter to the 
native chiefs, but my efforts have not been attended with all the 
success I could have desired, for the subject is most repugnant to 
their wishes, and to certain ambitious views which they have been 
led to entertain. It will, therefore, be extremely desirable and 
satisfactory that the principles of the political connexion which 
subsists between them and our Government, should be made 
known to them for their guidance from the highest authority. 

The second matter of the joint letter of the native chiefs refei^ 
to the question of slavery. The claim made here is that the 
Malayan law, which admits the existence of slavery, should not 
be altered or infringed. I presume to consider this as a demand 
utterly madmissable,*— Singapore, however anomalous its situa- 
tion in some respects, exists only through British protection, and 
is therefore virtually a British possession for the time. Slaveiy, 
therefore, in any form in which it is expressly contrary to law 
cannot be tolerated- 

The only individuals who can be considered as sla?es in this 
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island j according to our laws, are such persons as were in a state 
of slavery before the place w^as made over to the British Govern- 
ment and the British flag hoisted. This would include several 
of the slaves of the Tumongong, as this chief with many of his 
followers were actually on the island when we received possession 
of it. It would, however, perhaps exclude all the followers of 
the Sultan, as he was not present at the period in question, and 
did not come over with his retainers until some time thereafter. 

The difficulty is greatly enhanced by the impossibility of 
determining who is and who is not a slave. The chiefs insist 
that every person belonging to them is a slave, and in no respect 
master of his own property or actions, and they by no means 
confine this monstrous pretension to their mere i^tainers at 
Singapore, but make the same claim over every native of the 
numerous islands and straits in our immediate vicinity, nominally 
or otherwise dependent upon them, who comes to sojourn or reside 
at this settlement. The Tumongong at least declares, at the same 
time, that he has no slaves in the sense in which we understand 
the term — that is, persons who can be bought or sold for money. 
It is true, indeed, that these chiefs are not in the practice of selling 
their people for money, but it is equally certain that their retain- 
ers cannot rid themselves of their allegiance, or rather of the 
condition of villinage in which they exist, without the payment 
of a fine, and this too only as a matter of especial favor. 

From the circumstances of this settlement, the nature of our 
relations with the native chiefs, and the serious although unavoid- 
able inconvenience of their living amongst us or in our immediate 
vicinity, the question of slavery is frequently agitated, and unless 
settled and defined from the highest authority is likely to become 
the subject of considerable vexations and embarrassment. 

The temptations to the followers of the native chiefs to quit 
them are very great. The high reward of labour and the comfort 
of the free labouring classes which they see before them, are all 
sufficient inducements to the men. The female portion have the 
additional one arising from the disproportion of the sexes which 
exists among the different classes of the inhabitants. Amongst 
the followers of the Sultan and Tumongong the proportion of 
women to men is two to one. Amongst the free seitlers of every 
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other clescriptioB, this proportion is eyen more than in versed^ tire 
men being more than double the number of the women^ and in 
the case of the Chinese the disproportion is so great that there 
are at least eight men to every woman. 

The least degree of iil-treatment, and a considerable share of it 
has come to our knowledge, is suificient under the circumstances 
I have stated, to induce the followers of the native chiefs to quit 
them. Whenever such an event takes place, their persons are 
demanded, remonstrances follow, and some dissatisfaction has 
been expressed in many cases where no claim of servitude could 
be made, and where it would have been a flagrant injustice to 
have remanded the parties. 

The easy remedy for the inconvenience now complained of, 
appears to me to be that the Resident should open a register for 
the admission of the names of all persons who are tond fide 
slaves of the native chiefs, or who, being of mature age, acknow- 
ledge themselves to be so in the presence of impartial witnesses. 
In the same register might be inscribed the names of all the 
followers of the native chiefs who are their debtors, a class that 
from the poverty and improvidence of this race of people is very 
numerous. The amount of the debt should be inserted, and the 
parties not be at liberty to quit the service of the chiefs until 
they have either discharged the full amount of the debt, or served 
such a reasonable length of time as might justly be considered 
equivalent to its liquidation. 

I have often proposed this plan to the native chiefs, and 
although they apparently acquiesced at first, they have not failed 
in the end to evade it, no doubt receiving it with jealousy as an 
ii’ksonie restraint upon their authority. 

Should the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General be pleased to 
approve of the suggestion now offered of forming a Registry, 
it might be carried into effect without any difficulty, by an 
expression of his approbation in the reply to the letter of the 
native chiefs. 

The breach of engagement apparently referred to in the con- 
cluding part of tlie letter of the native chiefs, has reference only 
to the subject of slavery. I am not aware of the existence of 
any treaty or engagement by which the right of perpetuating 
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slavery while they live under the protection of the British flag 
is guaranteed to them, and I rest most fully satisfied that the 
concession of such a right or of any other which implied a 
violation of the law of the realm could not have been in the 
contemplation of any British authority. By the convention 
concluded in June ] 823, the only concessions made to the Insti- 
tutions of the Malays regard the ceremonies of religion, marriage, 
&c, the rules of inheritance, and even these are to be respected 
where they shall not be contrary to reason, humanity, &c. 

The subject of the separate letter of the Tumongong, refers to a 
general and indefinite engagement to assist him in removing and 
gstablishing himself at his present residence. A similar engage- 
ment for the construction of a mosque was entered into with the 
Sultan, and a specific verbal promise of 3,000 dollars made to 
him by Sir T. S. Baffles in my presence, during an interview 
which took place for this and other purposes. At this interview, 
however, the Tumongong although invited did not personally 
attend owing to a temporary indisposition. His confidential 
advisers however, attended for him, but made no claim whatever 
in my presence, and it was not until a month after the departure 
of Sir T S. Baffles, that this chief urged a claim of similar 
amount to that of the Sultan. He has already received on 
account of himself or his followers, either for the removal or the 
construction of a new dwelling 3,000 dollars. Yet I have most 
respectfully to recommend that his present demand, although not 
extremely reasonable, be also complied with, that even a possible 
suspicion of ill-faith may not attach to the Government from any 
thing which may be supposed to have taken place, even through 

misapprehension. . • i • .u 

The demand made by the same chief for a residence in the 
town of Singapore has placed me in the same awkward situation 
as bis pecuniary one. The matter was never hinted to me, either 
verbally or in writing, from the source of my instructions on 
other points, and it was with a good deal of surprise that I first 
heard the demand. The residence of the Tumongong and his 
numerous and disorderly followers was a nuisance of the firet 
magnitude. Three thousand dollars had actually been paid for 
his removal. Three thousand more are demanded for the same 
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object^ and yet he wished to preserve a temporary residence in 
the very same spotj and to occupy all the ground which he had 
ever occupied* This would have been to have perpetuated every 
nuisance for abating which so large an ex pence had been iiicurred. 
The matter would probably have been even aggravated^ when the 
followers of the Tumongong were living in his enclosure removed 
from the con Iron! of their chief. 

The inconveniences which arise from the present unsettled 
nature of our arrangements with the native chiefs, lead me to 
suggest for the consideration of the Right Hon’ble the Governor- 
General the expediency of entering into new engagements with 
them, in which the relations in which they are henceforth to 
stand with the European Government may be laid down with 
precision and a termination put to the hopes which they have been 
led to entertain of aggrandizing themselves abroad at our expense, 
or embarrassing our local administration. 

I beg for a moment to bring to the recollection of the Right 
Hon'ble the Governor-General, the situation of this island and 
of the other countries in its neighbourhood constituting the no- 
minal principality of Johore, when we formed our settlement in 
the year 1819. This principality extends on the continent from 
Malacca to the extremity of the peninsula on both coasts. It 
had several settlements on the island of Sumatra, and embraced 
all the islands in the mouth of the Straits of Malacca with all 
those in China seas, as far as the Natunas in the latitude of 4^ N. 
and longitude 109*^ E, These countries are all sterile, thinly 
inhabited here and there on the coast only, and commonly by a 
race of pirates or fishermen, whose condition in society, ignorant 
of agriculture and without attachment to the soil, rises very little 
beyond the savage state, neither is there any good evidence of there 
ever having existed a better or more improved order of society. 

The condition of the island of Singapore itself may be adduced 
as an example of the whole. There was not an acre of its surface 
cultivated and not a dozen cleared of forest. The inhabitants, 
amounting to a few hundreds, commonly lived only in their boats, 
and finally the place had, not groundlessly, the reputation of being 
one of the principal piratical stations in these seas. 
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Tlie fatlier of the present Sultan, being a person of some strength 
of mind, addicated himself to commercial pursuits and enjoyed 
more consideration than his predecessors, and consequently had a 
more extensive influence. He had no acknowledged successor, 
however, in his Government. The individuals recognized both 
by ourselves and the Dutch were illegitimate children, and being 
both of them destitute of energy made no attempt to assume his 
authority. 

The principal ofiicers of the Government of Johore from early 
times were the Bandahara or treasurer, and Tumongong or first 
minister of justice. These offices appear to have been a long 
time hereditary in the families of the present occupants, who 
were indeed virtually independant chiefs, the first of them residing 
at and exercising sovereignty at Pahang, and the other, the 
individual with whom the British Government is now connected, 
doing the same thing at Singapore. 

The present Sultan when he connected himself with us, was not 
only destitude of all authority but living in a state of complete 
indigence. It is unnecessary, therefore, to dwell upon the comfort 
and respectability which this chief has derived since he placed 
himself under our protection. The condition of the Tumongong 
has not been ameliorated to the same extern, but I am not aware 
of any honest emolument which he has forfeited by his change of 
circumstances, and it may be added, although he is perhaps not 
entirely convinced of the beneficial nature of the change, that he 
has been rescued from a course of life of not the most respectable 
description. He is, at all events, unquestionably at present living 
in a greater state of affluence, security and comfort than it was 
possible for him to have enjoyed without our protection. 

I have no hesitation in submitting it to the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor-General as my firm opinion, that men born and edu- 
cated with such habits and prejudices as belong to men in the 
state of society which I have just described, ought in no respect 
to be associated with us in the Government of a settlement, 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants of which it may be fairly asserted 
have an utter repugnance and perhaps even contempt for their 
Government and Institutions. It appears (o me that any parti- 
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cipation wliatever in the administration of the plaee on their part 
would be the certain source of trouble and embarrassment, nor am 
I able to conceive even any contingent advantage which can be 
expected to result from such a connexion* 

The principal stipulation of any future engagement with the 
native chiefs ought, as it appears to me, to be the unequivocal 
cession of the island of Singapore in full so vereignty and property, 
for which the equivalent will be the payment of a sum of ready 
money and a pension for life. The payment in ready money 
need not be large, and in it may be included tbe pecuniary 
demands at present made by the native chiefs. The pensions 
should not exceed the present amount, which is 2,000 dollars to 
both chiefs included. 

It should be another stipulation that the British Government 
should not afford personal protection to the chiefs, except when 
they reside at Singapore, leaving them, however, the unrestrained 
right, without forfeiture of their pensions, of residing at whatever 
other part of their territory they may think proper, with the 
single condition of their not entering into any political arrange- 
ments tending to involve the British Government or engaging 
in any enterprise tending to disturb the public tranquility. 

The minor arrangements for defining tbe situation and duties 
of the native chiefs when residing in the island, were the point of 
sovereignty once established, would evidently be a matter of no 
difficulty. They would then be viewed as independent princes 
occasionally residing amongst us as visitors, and as such entitled 
to be treated with such marks of respect and such forms of 
courtesy, as would gratify their feelings without proving injurious 
to the good Government of the settlement. 

However desirable such an arrangement might be I am 
bound to state to tbe Government that I anticipate considerable 
difficulty in carrying it into effect. There will not be wanting 
persons who will throw obstacles in tbe way of tbe negotiation, 
amongst the retainers and parasites with whom they are sur- 
rounded. It is further necessary to mention that the chiefs 
themsslves have been unaccountably led to entertain unfounded 
hopes of aggrandisement and support through our means. They 
are at the same time not without some desire to participate in 
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our aiithorityj altliough the singular indolence and incapacity 
botli of themselves and of their followers render them utterly 
unfit for any useful employment. 

In the formation of the settlement an opinion seems to have 
been prevalent that the support of the native chiefs was indis- 
pensable to its success, although considering their character, their 
indigence and their general destitution of useful influence, it is 
not easy to trace it to any substantial foundation. The first treaty 
with them conceded to them one-half of the duties on native 
vessels. The commanders of these vessels were then ordered to 
wait upon them, when presents were expected, and this continued 
until it was greatly abused. An exclusive right to all the lime 
OB the island held valuable for exportation, seems afterwards to 
have been yielded to them, and a proposition is on record for 
levying a fine on all the Chinese returning to their native country 
for their exclusive benefit. These facts are evidences of the 
opinion to which I have alluded. 

It does not appear to me that the influence of the native chiefs 
has in any respect been necessary or even beneficial in the for- 
mation, maintenance or progress of this settlement, the prosperity 
of which has rested solely and exclusively on the character and 
resources of the British Government. 

If I may presume to offer an opinion, the easy and obvious 
course to have pursued in first forming our establishment, would 
have been to have given at once a valuable pecuniary consi- 
deration for the complete sovereignty of the island, a stipulation 
which would have left us in every respect free and unincumbered, 
and conveyed a title of such validity as would not afterwards 
have been cancelled by any art of the native chiefs wherever 
residing or under whatever influence acting. In this early stage, 
the sum which would have sufficed for such an object would 
certainly not have equalled one-half of what has already been 
disbursed to the native chiefs, and which has not fallen short of 
60,000 dollars. It will perhaps be considered that the sooner 
we revert to this principle, the less exceptionable will be our title 
and the more easy and unfettered our future relations with the 
native chiefs. 

Should the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General be pleased to 
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aiitliorize me to negotiate for an engagement with the Snltan and 
Tiimongong of Johore on the principles which I have had the 
honor to suggest, or on any other less exceptionable which the 
wisdom of Government may be pleased to point out, it will be 
my endeavour to smooth every obstacle which may be opposed 
to its successful termination. 

I have the honor to be, &c, 
(Signed) John Crawfohb. 

Singapore, 10th January, 1824. 


9th January — Resident’s General Report on Singapore. — The 
soil not fit for bread corn. — The natives not attached to the soil, 
littoral, live in boats, occupy themselves in fishing, piracy ko living 
on Sago brought from Sumatra— soil good for Pepper and Gam- 
bier, cost of clearing the land 35 dollars per acre. The only land 
of value is that suited for godowns and dwelling houses, the best 
is nearest the river, the value of the best lots — 50 feet facade, 150 
feet deep from river — 3,000 dollars and 38 dollars yearly quit rent. 
Dwelling houses — lots of 1,200 square yards — worth 400 dollars 
with 28 dollars quit rent. 

There are 12 European firms, either agents of or connected with 
good London or Calcutta houses, some have branches at Batavia 
and not one can be called an adventurer.” 

The Chinese are of 2 classes — Macao and Hokien— the latter the 
most respectable and the best settlers. All the merchants and 
most of the good agriculturists are Hokien. 

The Klings are numerous and respectable as traders. 

The Bengalees are few and those only as Menials. 

The Bugis are numerous — They are distinguished from other 
Islanders by industry and good conduct. They are all traders, 
not agriculturists. 

The Malays of Malacca useful settlers, but those of Johore and 
other native states more a nuisance than a benefit. 

Except the fishing Malays all the natives appreciate the advan- 
tage of a good land tenure under a European Government and 
the Chinese particularly. 

The convention with the chiefs not clear, but property and sove- 
reignty over soil must be considered as invested in English® 
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Tlie principle to be followed in order to attract agriculturists^ is 
to give a good and secure permanent tenure, simple and with few 
formalities on transfer ; a ejood plan either to make grants— -an estate 
for years — or leases for 50 or 60 years renewable on fine, or say at 
once 1,000 years, title not to convey real property rights as la 
England, such as immunity from personal debts &c, but to be 
merely chattels, At present there is no power to tax Europeans— 
proposed to put in a clause to reserve power for the E, I. C, to 
assess rates for general municipal purposes^ police, roads, lighting, 
cleansing, nuisances &c. 

A few names are added of owners of lands at this period. Those 
marked 1 are merchants resident, 2 ditto not resident, 3 govern*, 
merit officers, 4 missionaries. — 2 Palmer of Calcutta, 2 G. D. H. 
Larpent, Calcutta, 3 Captain Murray, Commanding officer, 1 A. 
Hay, 3 Colonel Farquhar, 1 A. Farquhar, 3 F. J. Bernard, 3 
Capt. Davies, 3 Capt. Flint, 3 Lieutenant P. Jackson, 3 S. G. Bon- 
ham, 3 Assistant Surgeon Montgomery, 1 Queiros, 1 Mackenzie, 
1 Napier, 1 Hay, 1 Scott, 1 A. Guthrie, 1 J. Purvis, 1 A. L. 
Johnston, 1 Capt Almeida, 1 Morgan, 3 Hoifble J. J. Erskine, 
Member of Council, Pinang, 1 Maxwell, 1 Pearl, 2 Carnegy of 
Pinang, 2 Baretto & Co. of Calcutta, 1 T. King, 1 C. Read, 1 
Capt. Howard, 3 Capt. Metliven, 3 Capt, Salmond of Bencoolen, 
1 Captain Harrington, 1 J. Clark, 1 F. Maclaine, 1 Fletcher, 3 
Ryan, Revds. 4 Morrison, 4 Biilton, 4 Thomsen. 

— The Resident asked permission to forward a gold cup with a 
letter, dated 27th December, 1823, presented to Colonel Farquhar, 
the late Resident, by the Chinese inhabitants of Singapore. 

17th Bfarch — A treaty concluded this day at London, settlingthe 
differences in these seas between the English and Dutch, and recog- 
nizing the settlement of Singapore. 

—The Dutch Resident at Rhio wrote to the Tumongong to ask him 
for a copy of the Johore genealogy. The Resident writes to Bengal : 
— 10th May— The circumstance of carrying on a secret corres- 
pondenee with a stipendiary of the British Government, living 
under its immediate protection, appearing to be a breach of that 
^frule of forbearance with respect to the mutual claims of both 
governments in the Eastern Archipelago, the Resident recom- 
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^ mended the Tamongong not to reply to the Butch Residenfs 
letter/^ . 

24th May— Supreme Government's order that the fines levied 
in Court should be applied to the improvement of the town, 

8rd August — The Resident started in the ship Malabar*' 380 
tonS| for a trip round the island, to take formal possession, in terms 
of the treaty this day concluded with the Sultan and Tumongong, 
and in pu^’suance of orders to that effect from the Supreme Go- 
vernment, dated 13tli January previously; he returned on the 10th 
August. 

16th August — New police arrangements, 3 Constables, 54 
Peons and 50 Street lamps total ex pence 350 dollars, from volun- 
tary subscription of inhabitants, 

23rd August — The Resident complains of deficiency in the judi- 
cial establishment and requests an increase. In a subsequent 
letter the following passages occur. A third difference will arise 
from the want of a professional lawyer of high character and 
“ respectable qualifications^ which can only be secured under the 
^^circumstances of this settlement in the person of a judge nomina- 
ted by the Crown. Independantly of the impracticability of 
administering English law any where without a judge so quali- 
tied, the magnitude and intricacy of the business, which, fronr 
“ the growing commerce of this settlement, is likely to be brought 
under the cognizance of a Court of Justice, render such a pro- 
vision absolutely necessary." 

The charter of justice for Prince of Wales Island has been in 
operation for 16 years and I am led to believe has given satis- 
faction and answered every purpose of substantial justice, it 
will therefore afford a safe precedent for any enactment in respect 
to this island. The union of the executive and judicial authority, 
^Vhowever, tinder that charter appears decidedly objectionable,, 
and would be much more so at this place, where the executive 
administration is entrusted to a subordinate officer of government® 
For this reason I would respectfully suggest that the judicial 
authority should be separate and distinct from the. executive, as 
the surest means of rendering it independant and respectable." 
The Rosiclciit then goes on to propose that in mercantile causes 
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ite judge should have the assistance of a jury, and, as it will 
require two or three years to get a King’s Court, a draft regulatioR 
for establishing a Civil Court and a Court for small debts is sent 
up for sanction. The first to have a respectable Solicitor as Re- 
gistrar. The Court to consist of the Resident, the two Assistants 
and two inhabitants. The small debts Court to be under the 
two Assistants and to proceed summarily. A code of police 
regulations was also sent up for revision, nearly as complete as 
the draft acts foi* the same purpose lately prepared. A short 
time after the Resident received the following law opinion on 
this subject. With respect to the natives, he (the Resident) 
should make them pay their debts by selling their property and 
by occasional incarceration ; with respect to Europeans and par- 
ticularly Englishmen, I should recommend the Resident to 
assume only the authority of sending them from the island^ 
when by getting into debt or general misconduct they were 
impeding the objects of government/’* 

4th November — Hoey riots, several killed and wounded. 

19th November — Mr Crawfurd's treaty with the Sultan and 
Tumongong ratified by the Governor-General. 

Ten tons of copper coins, 1-lOOth of a dollar, intended for Ben- 
coolen landed at Singapore. — 1,184,000 cents. 

1825. 

25th February — The Resident sends an estimate for a market, 
4,316 dollars and 60 cents, and asks authority to build as the pre- 
sent market is too small. 

25th March — The Supreme Government on receiving intelli- 
gence of the Dutch treaty of 1824, directed that the Singapore 
correspondence should in future be directed in the regular way 
to each department, instead of, as heretofore, in one department 
hj itself, 

18th April— 80 Madras, and on 25 April, 120 Bengal convicts 
arrived from Bencoolen. Lines built for 600 to 700— cost 13,199 
dollars but, by extending buildings, having room for 1,200 to 
2,000. Lieutenant Chester 23rd B. N. I. appointed Superinten- 
dent— 150 dollars staff salary 5 — 1 overseer 50 dollars, native 

* This opinion was written either hy the Recorder of Piiiang or by the Adyoeatc 
■Gfsneral of Bengal,, 
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doctor 12 dollars^ writer 7 dollars, 1 peon at 6 dollars for e?ery 
25 convicts® 

25tli Jane — Mr Crawford’s genera! report on the eastern seas. 
r-The Batch charge 35 percent on all Eoglishcotton and woolieri 
goods imported into Batavia, the only port at w^hicli Europeans 
can trade, and all the native ports over which the Butch In- 
fluence extends have the same regulations. The only efiect of the 
treaty of 1824 has been to raise the duty on export of coffee in 
Butch ships to/2|, to make it half of the foreign duty, instead of 
reducing the foreign duty. The trade which was increasing had 
been injured by these restrictions. Under English rule the Java- 
nese were becoming accustomed to a cheap and regular supply of 
English goods. The trade continued good till 1823, when the im- 
ports amounted to 7,000 cases of piece goods, valued at 2,100,000 
dollars. The import duties had been gradually raised from 6 to 
12 per cent and in 1823 to 25 per cent from European, and 35 
per cent from Indian ports. The high duties checked the trade 
and now in 1825 the imports are only 3,000 cases. The Batavia 
customs duties rose from 432,109 guilders in 1817, /996, 556 in 
1818 to ,/ 2,622,241 in 1823, and fell in 1824 to /2, 399, 943 
though duties raised retrospectively in that year. 

Tlie Dutch regulations destroyed the trade from India to the 
native ports under their influence. Pontianak in 1812 look 
311,275 dollars worth of British goods. The place was then under 
native rule and the duties levied 3 per cent. The trade increased till 
1817 when the Butch interfered with their regulations and in 1824 
the trade was extinct. The treaty of 1824, which stipulated that the 
Dutch native ports should not charge more on English than on 
Dutch imports, was disregarded. The Dutch got over the difficulty 
by boldly calling the ports Dutch, although notoriously governed 
by native rulers and having no further power than the presence 
of a few soldiers. 

In regard to Gochin-China the Eesidcnt thus speaks in his 
report;-— 

The French had great influence in Cochin-China under the late 
king, but the present king, who ascended in 1819, is not favourable 
to them. la 1822, when the liesident visited the country, he found 
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8 FrenclimeB and numerous missionaries, but now all are gone, tlie 
two last (in tbe public service) Messrs Yannier and Chaigneux 
passed through Singapore in April last on their way home. 

In the same report, he says that the Sultan of Bruni offered him 
Labuan, which place was formerly occupied by the English, and 
that the Dutch within the last two years had made two unsuccess- 
ful attempts to establish themselves at Bruni. They offered pro- 
tection but the Sultan answered that he is able to protect himself 
and if not he will give due notice. 

I5th September — ^The Resident (who had formerly held office 
under Sir Stamford Raffles as Resident at Sourabaya and Sania- 
rang) reports the unsatisfactory state of affairs in Dutch India. 
Insurrections in Java, Borneo, Sumatra and Celebes. All the troops 
called in to defend Batavia. The open county as far as Sourabaya 
in the hands of the insurgents. I do not hesitate to report that 
^^the very existence of the Netherlands authority in India appears 

to me to be in imminent danger.’^ 

23rd September -The Resident proposes to employ the Re vd. 
Mr Thomsen, a missionary, to translate a good code of Malay 
laws. Raffles formed a committee at Bencoolen, on the 31st Octo- 
ber 1823, to report on native law. 

A company was started this year to put on a steam vessel be- 
tween Batavia and Pinang, calling at Singapore. The Resident 
promised to assist and asked leave to subscribe 2,000 dollars on 
the part of government. 

1826. 

4th January — The Resident, in imitation of a similar scheme at 
Pinang, asked leave to establish a lottery, the profits to he ap- 
plied to town improvement. 

12th January— The Resident and Lieut. Jackson had prepared 
a chart of the Archipelago in Chinese and Bugis characters. He 
now asks to have it lithographed at Calcutta and sold to natives, 
whom he describes as very desirous of having it. 

11th January — ^The Resident recommends that 3 beacons be 
lighted up at night for the harbour,— 1 at Tree island, one at St 
Johns and 1 at Singapore town. 

14th January — ^The Resident asks to be allowed to draw the 
allowances of erovemor-Generars Agent, as he was doing the duty 
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formerly done by Raffles. The Resident’s salary was 7S0 dollars, 
table allowance 500 dollars, and house rent 150 dollars, total 1,400 
dollars ; Raffles’ salary as Lieutenant-Goyernor of Bencoolen 
rupees 2,736, allowances 3,841, Governor- General’s Agent 1,000, 
total 7,570 rupees, with 5 per cent cn all sales and purchases. 

January— 'Under the expectation of the Recorder’s Court at 
Pinang being extended to Singapore, the Resident recommended 
the following gentlemen, then on the Magistrates list, to be in- 


cluded in a Commission of the Peace. 


Civil Servants 


Merchants. 


Medical Officers 


Samuel George Bonham. 
Samuel Garling. 

John Patullo. 

Edward Presgrave. 

Charles Chester. 

Thomas Davis. 

James Innes. 

Alexander Laurie Johnston. 

^ Alexander Kyd Lindsay. 

J William Gordon Mackenzie. 
' John Argyle Maxwell. 
William Paton. 

William Scott. 

John Spottiswoode. 

Hu^h Syme. 

,Wiliiam Vincent. 

John Crawfurd, (Resident). 
William Montgomerie. 


Charles Edward Davies, Bengal Native Infantry, Wm. Flint, 
Captain, Royal Navy 

9th February — -The Resident proposed to survey lands and 
register grants, transfers &c. Lieutenant Jackson appointed Sur- 
veyor, staff salary 300 rupees, commenced duty on 1st April fol- 
lowing. Fees leviable : — 

Registry of grant location ticket. ............. 1 Dollar. 

Transfer 1 ,, 

Making survey under 4 acres. 1 ,, 

Do. over 4 acres 25 cents per acre. 

8th August — ^Advertisement that the importation of Military 
Stores being illegal must be discontinued. The imports stated as 
follows:—® ■ ■ 
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1823 . « e « « ® . 18,780 Di’s. ^ From London . . . 191 ,770 Drs. 

1824. 176,132 „ Liverpool.. 21,500 „ 

1825,.... 67,349 „ Holland.... 46,504 „ 


1826.0... 14,160 — 

\ Drs® 259,774 

Drs. 276,411 J 

14th August — Mr Prince in orders at Singapore as Senior 
Members of Council and Resident Council at Singapore, Baffles 
in a letter to Bengal says, speaking of Mr Prince — After a ser- 
vice of 35 years, daring the largest portion of which he main- 
tained himself without any charge to government.”^ 

— Mr Presgrave, the acting Eesident, on the IStli August, in 
reply to an enquiry from Pinang as to house accommodation for the 
Governor on circuit, says Raffles built a temporary bungalow on 
tbe government hill for himself at public cost. Mr Crawfurd 
improved and enlarged the house at his own expence : — the house 
stood on the books 916 dollars. He also reports the inconvenience 
arising from want of suitable public offices, those in use being in 
merchants stores and not built for offices. The Resident, Pay- 
master, Treasurer and Accountant held their offices in their own 
private residences. On the Governor’s first visit the houses of 
Captain Flint and Mr Napier were rented for his accommodation, 
the former at 500 Sicca rupees and the latter at 687 Sicca rupees 
monthly. 


— Mr Presgrave, Acting Resident, reports on lands. — The tenure 
is a lease for years subject to a small annual quit rent. The Go- 
Ternor-General proposed 99 years, but this was objected to by the 
inhabitants and 999 years allowed. On the 26th August 1826, 
the Register contained only lists of lands granted by Raffles. Mr 
Crawfurd disapproved of Raffles^ grants as informal and sent up 
liis own draft to the government. The Advocate General objected 
to Mr Crawfurd’s form and made out a draft of his own which 
was sent down. The Governor-General confirmed Raffles’ grants 
but directed fresh papers to be issued, the total number was 669, 

* The Civil Servants at Beneoolen were allowed to trade. It appears that Mr 
Prince had a river and district to himself and no one else was allowed to trade or 
interfere there. In fact, for some, but it does not exactly appear for vraat services • 
to the Company, further than keeping up the influence of the name, Mr Prince had 
the monopoly of selling and buying in a district. The remark is not personal to 
Mr Prince, it seems to tiavc been the custom of the service. 
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of wliicli the quit rent amounted to about 3,000 dollars. Mr 
Crawfiird gave numerous location tickets (no list of which was 
kept) to clear unreserved lands. All the lands were granted under 
condition to built or cultivate, 

21st November — Pinang Government Notification abolishing 
port dues. 

7th December — Pinang government call on the Resident Coun- 
cillor for his opinion as to assessing Singapore. The Resident on 
14th January following, states that houses are already assessed 
322 dollars and 90 cents monthly, he amends it to 400 dollars 
and 37 cents, — objects to any tax on lands. The produce from 
lands is of trifling value. 

1827. 

27th February — Mr Prince sent a circular round on February 
27th, inviting the inhabitants to make drains opposite their own 
premises. Great damage had been don ‘ by heavy rains, and to 
obviate future inconvenience it was proposed that drains should 
be made to carry off the water, and in order to have the levels 
uniform to allow the work to be done by government officers at a 
fixed rate of dollars 27.75 per 100 feet. A committee was ap- 
pointed when the work w^as completed to assess the cost among 
the various proprietors. Committee — Messrs Bonham, Johnston, 
Maxwell, Syme and Scott. They reported in August that 6,088 
feet of open and 113 feet of covered drains had been completed, 

6th March — Government notification. H. M. Court of Judi- 
cature to be opened ai Singapore. The Resident’s Court to be 
closed and all suits for sums above 32 dollars to be removed and 
entered in H. M. Court. 

March — ^In consequence of the great incroass of Chinese va- 
grants the Resident Councillor recommended government to give 
them an allowance of rice for 1 year and send them Into the interior 
to clear the jungle. 

27th March— The Pinang government call for the licences or 
other authority under which all the Europeans at Singapore are 
authorized to reside in the East India Company’s territories. 
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Translation of a Malay Dommetii submilied to the Mesideni 
Coumillor at Singapore^ by Sultan Hussain Mohamed 
Shaky in 1827. 

Sultan Mohamed Shah, first married the daughter of the Ban- 
dahara, named Puan ; hut having no issue by her, he took a second 
wife, loche Magah, the daughter of a Bugis man, of the family of 
Bayang, whose name was Bayang Maturango Sultan Mohamed 
was regularly married to Inche Magah, and in due course of time 
she bore him a son who was named Hussain. From his birth the 
Siiltarfs first wife took Hussain under her charge, brought him up, 
and adopted him as her own child. When Tuanku Hussian had 
attained to man’s estate his adopted mother, Angku Puan, died. 
Sometime after Saltan Mohamed’s marriage with Inche Magah, 
he took a third wife, the daughter of one Hussain, a man of lo w 
degree, her name is Mariam, to whom he was also regularly mar- 
ried. She likewise brought him a son named Abdulrahman® 
These are the two sons of Sultan Mohamed now -living, the one at 
Iiinga, the other at Singapore; their respective mothers, Inche 
Mariam and Inche Magah, are still alive. The latter is married 
to Suluwatang. iman Seid performed the marriage ceremony 
between the Sultan and Inche Magah, which was witnessed by 
Mohamed Tahir and Lebb Mustafa, with five other respectable 
persons, the same was the case in the Sultan’s marriage with 
Inche Mariam. 

Inche Abu, Inche Tan Bukal and Inche Wan Brahim, descen- 
dants from the family of Bandahara, and of the rank of Bate, 
both on the part of the Sultan of Singapore, and the Sultan of 
Linga agree in staling the following circumstances, they occurred 
from first to last, even to the present time. Advance only the truth 
and nothing but the truth ! 

In the 1219 year of the Hejira, on the 18th day of the month 
Rabi-ul-Awal, the Batu Rajah Bandahara cane from Pahang to 
visit Sultan Mohamed Shah at Linga. The latter, on this occa- 
sion, made Inoivn his wishes to the Bandahara regarding Ms 
successor, by committing his son Hussain to his charge, the custom 
of the Malays being that whom the Rajah commits to the charge 
of the Baiidaliara, the same is to succeed. The Sultait at the same 
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time signified his desire that, in the event of his demise, the coun- 
try of Linga only should be given to his son Abdulrahman, and 
that all the other countries composing the dominion of Johore 
should devolve on his other son Tuanku Hu ssain, as his leo-al 
heii, that is, that the country of Rhio with all its provinces, bays, 
coasts and islands should revert to Tuanku Hussain. This de- 
claration was made to the Bandahara openly, before all the Chiefs 
and Elders, and in the presence of Rajah Indra Bungsii. After 
this the Bandahara requested permission to return to Pahang, pro- 
mising on the following year to re-visit Linga, but, soon after his 
arrival at Pahang, he fell sick and died. 

2. When the Palembang people were meditating an attack 
upon Linga, Sultan Mahomed Shah presented each of his Sons 
with a prahn, that of Tuanku Abdulrahman was called the Ghui-ab 
that of the Tuanku Hussain the Buntal Mengidam. Ishmail, the 
Shah Bundar of Pahang, was on board the latter prahu with 
Tuanku Hussain. The invasion of Linga by the Palembang 
people did not, however, take place, in consequence of an amicable 
adjustment of the difference. 

3. The third circumstance relates to the Rhio war, i. e the 
quarrel between Rajah Ali and Angku Muda. On this’occJsion 
sultan Mahomed Shah proposed visiting Rhio in person, with a 
view of settling ^ the grounds of dispute between these two Chiefs. 
He took with him his two sons, granting to Tuanku Hussain the 
privilege of canying the yellow stars on his fore and main mast • 
Abduli-ahman carried a red flag. The xMalay custom is that he 
to whom the Royal Banner is given, shall be accounted the Heir 
and ssiccessor of the sovereign, 

4. From Rhio, Sultan Mahomed went to Bulang, in order to 
pay a visit to a relation there. His presence had the effect of 
putting an end to the quarrel between Rajah Ali and Angku 
Muda. The whole of the people of Bulang being assembled on 
the occasion of the restoration of peace between these two Chiefs 
the Sultan, pointing to the prahu of his son Hussain, called upon 
those assembled to observe to whom be had given the Royal 
Standard, thereby publicly declaring that he had chosen Tuanku 
Hussain for his successor and the people accordingly paid him 
honors as the heir of his falher. 
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5. After adjusting this affair, Sultan Malio med Shah returned 
to Rhio, where he was married to Angku Putri^ and the Regalia 
were then deposit d in her hands. 

6. Sultan Mahomed Shah next proposed an alliance between 
his SOB Tuanktt Hussain and the daughter of the Tumongong at 
Bulang, which accordingly took place. Tuanku Hussain after- 
wards removed, with his whole household^ to Rhio, and Angku 
Muda and Rajah Ali both died shortly after. 

7. The deceased Sultan Mohamed Shah, sent for Rajah Jafar 
from Salangur and returned to Lingin ; but, previously, thus 
addressed himself to Angkn Patri, who was known by the title of 
Rajah Muda, since Rajah Muda you have no child of jour own, 
I recommend you to ad opt Hussain for youi son.’^ Angku Pntri 
replied ^^you have said well. It is usually esteemed a favor to 

be permitted to adopt the children of inferior people, how much 

greater favor ought I to consider it to be allowed to adopt the 

son of a Sovereign Prince.” It was on this account that the 
Sultan left the regalia in the possession of Angku Putri on his 
departure for Linga. 

8. In the meantime Rajah Jafar arriving from Salangur, 
went to pay homage to the Sultan at Linga, when he was elevated 
by the Sultan to the rank of Rajah Muda. About this time 
Tuanku Hussain also visited Linga. 

9. While on this visit his father proposed to him a visit to 
Pahang, recommending an union with the daughter of the Banda- 
hara of that place. Sultan Hussain proceeded accordingly to 
Pahang, taking with him his father’s request that the Bandahara 
would give his consent to the marriage. Soon after Tuanku Hus- 
sain’s arrival at Pahang his nuptials with the Bandahara’s daugh- 
ter took place j and it was during his absence on this occasion that 
Sultan Mohamed Shah fell sick and shortly after died. On the 
intelligence of the Sultan’s death reaching Pahang, Tuanku Hus- 
sain was anxious to put out immediately on his return to Linga, 
bat, tbe northerly monsoon having set in, the Pahang Qualla was 
closed, which prevented him moving out of the river. 

10. The great festival occurring while Tuanku Hussain was 
waiting for an opportunity of getting out of the Pahang riveit, 
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the Bandaliara, Elders and chief people at Pahang^ resoked to iii« 
stai him as Sultanj and the Bandahara first, then the respectables, 
and after them the muhitude, made their obeisance and performed 
thffi Boyal ceremony, called by the Malays Menjungjung 

IL Now in regard to the death of a Sultan, the Malay custom 
requires that the successors should be raised, before the deceased 
can be regularly interred. The Sultan, when on his death bed, de* 
dared his will with regard to the succession, before all who were 
then assembled, that his son Hussain should succeed him in event 
of his disorder proving fatal. 

When the funeral of the Sultan was about to take place, Eajah 
Muda advised Tuanku Abdulraliman to make himself Rajah, but 
the latter rejected the counsel, saying he would never be Rajah 
while his brother was alive. Rajah Muda then endeavoured to 
persuade him to fall in with his views, and partly by flattery, part- 
]y by force, aided by Seid Kuning, he was prevailed upon to be 
Eajah, only that the funeral rites of his father might be performed 
with due honors and solemnity. After this Tuanku Abdulraliman 
again declined the honors of Rajah, alleging his father^s will as a 
reason for not accepting the offers of Rajah Muda. At length 
Rajah Muda and Seid Kuning constrained him into a compliance 
with their wishes, he however consented to act only during his 
brother’s absence. 

12. Tuanku Hussain quitted Pahang as soon as the season 
would permit him and proceeded direct to Rhio. On his arrival 
at that place Eajah Muda waited upon him and said to this effect — 
u are your intentions ? Will you be a Panglima, a trader, or 
a priest ? i have one request to make to you, viz. that you wilt 
not think of becoming Eajah.’’ To this Tuanku Hussain made no 
reply, and here the matter dropped. Rajah Muda next demand- 
ed the Insignia from Angku Piitri, but she refused to give them 
up, stating that she could not deliver them up to Rajah Muda 
unless hj the unanimous consent of the Bandahara, the Tumung- 
gong, Tuanku Hussain and Tuanku Abdulraliman, whose con- 
sent was indispensably necessary, and when that was obtained she 
would deliver them to him on whom their choice might fall. 

13. After Tuanku Hussain’s return from Pahang, he resided 
In the house of the Angku Piitri, who then wished to surrender 
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to him the regalia, but he declined the acceptance and requested 
his Mother to retain them in her possession until they would be 
presented to him in due form by the Bandahara and Tumung- 
gong. About 6 years after this the Dutch came to Rhio, and 
after them the English, who, with Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles 
at their head, invited Tuanku Hussain to join them at Singapore. 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles and the Tumunggong Abdiilraeh- 
man publicly installed him as Sultan, and he, with the Tumung- 
gong, made over the island of Singapore to the English, and he 
has ever since resided with them at their new Settlement. 

14. During the absence of Tuanku Abdulrahman at Tranga- 
nu whether he had gone with a view of forming a matrimonial 
connection, Rajah Muda ordered Seid Kuning to proceed to 
Batavia and propose to the Governor General to obtain the rega- 
lia from Angku Putri : And it is reported that Seid Kuning was 
authon 2 !ied by Rajah Muda to promise, and did promise, if they 
succeeded in getting the regalia, to cede to the Dutch Company 
the island of Singkep and that in consequence the Governor Ge- 
neral directed the governor of Malacca and the Resident of Rhio 
to take the regalia out of the hands of the Angku Putri, which by 
force and fraud they gained possession of and took to Malacca. 

15. On Tuanku Abdulrahman's return from Tranganu he put 
into Rhio and the regalia having recently been brought back from 
Malacca, were given into his possession. Tan Bakal accompa- 
nied Tuanku Abdulrahman on this visit to Rhio, and he relates 
that, in a conversation which he had with Rajah Muda at that 
time, the latter observed to him we must rough the matter now 
and when the Bandahara comes it will be easy to make all things 
smooth again' —intimating by this expression that, although Tuan- 
ku Abdulrahman had got possession of the regalia, that alone 
was not sufficient to constitute him Rajah, so long as the consent 
of the Rajah Bandahara and Tumunggong was not obtained. 

16. At .the same time the regalia were delivered to Tuanku 
Abdulrahman, Rajah Muda wished him to be invested, an honor 
which the former declined, when a Dutchman, called Rajah Laut 
(probably the Dutch Admiral) taking up the regalia and holding 
them over Tuanku Abdulrahman cried out Hail Sultan, the 
rightful King of Johor !" 


\ 
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17. These things being past, the Dutch began to press Rajah 
Madah for the performance of his promise, bnt, this having been 
made entirely without the knowledge of Tuanku Abdulrahman, 
Rajah Muda now found it difficult to prevail on him to consent to 
the surrender of Singke p, and could obtain from him only the 
expression of his indignation. In order to extricate himself from 
this dilemma with the Dutch, Rajah Muda determined upon substi- 
tuting the Karimons for Singkep, pretending that, as Tuanku 
Ahdulrahman was in possession of the insignia of Royalty, 
therefore he was Rajah, and that in consequence these islands 
could belong to no one else. But as the regalia were obtained by 
fraud and force the mere possession of them cannot convey any 
real right, for the custom of the Malays in raising their Rajahs, 
is, not to invest them by stealth, but openly, and with the counsel 
and consent of all the Mantris and Ulubalangs, but is far from 
being the case with respect to Tuanku Abdulrahman^s elevation, 
and besides it is well known that the regalia were obtained for 
their present possessor by Dutch craft and force. 

Translated the 7th November, 1827. 
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By the Rev. P. Bigandet. 

CHAPTER 14th. 

AnandAj summoned by Biidha to his presence, receiired the 
order to be ready to depart for the river Kakookba. Having 
reached the place, Budha descended into the stream, bathed and 
drank some water. Thence he directed his steps towards a grove 
of mango trees. Ananda had remained behind to dry the bath- 
ing robe of his master, Phra called the Eahan Tsanda and 
directed him to fold in four his dougout, because he wished to rest. 
The order having been complied with, Budha sat down, lying on 
his right side, with the solemn and fearless appearance of a lion. 
During his short sleep Tsanda watched by his side, Ananda soon 
came up. Budha called him and said -The meal which the gold- 
smith’s son prepared for me, which I have taken, is my last meal. 
He is, forsooth, much grieved because of the illness that has come 
upon me after having eaten at his place. Go now to him and 
make him acquainted with the merits he has gained in mak- 
ing an offering to me. Two meals that I have taken during this 
existence are equally deservin g of the greatest rewards. The fii‘st 
was the Nogano served up to me a little while before I obtained 
the supreme intelligence, the second is that just offered to me by 
the goldsmith’s son, when I ate rice and pork. That is the last 
food I will ever take until I attain the state of Niban. Both these 
meals were excellent and are deserving of an equal reward, viz., 
beauty, a long life, riches, happiness, a large crowd of attendants, 
the happiness of the Nat’s seats, and all sorts of honors and dis- 
tinctions— such are the merits reserved to Tsanda the son of the 
goldsmith ; go and mention them to him, that his sorrow may be 
assuaged. Gaudama uttered on this occasion the following 
stanzas : — Alms deeds can defend from, and protect against, the 
influence of the sources of demerits which are man’s true enemies. 
He who is full of merits and wisdom shuns evil doings, puts an 
end to concupisence, anger and ignorance, and reaches Niban. 

® Continued from p* 357. 
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Biidha calling Ananda said to him let us now goto the opposite 
bank of the river Hignarawatis in the forest of Joggieng trees^ be- 
longing to the Mahlo Princes. Attended by a crowd of Mahan he 
crossed the stream. The forest was on a tongue of land^ encircled 
on three sides by the river. Ananda, said Budha^ you see those 
two lofty trees on the skirt of the wood, go and prepare a resting 
place for me between those two trees, in such a way that when 
reclining thereupon niy head should be turned towards the north. 
The couch must be arranged in such a manner, that one extremity 
would be near one tree, and the other extremity close to the op- 
posite tree. Ananda I am much fatigued and desire to rest 
Though Budha’s strength was equal to that of a thousandkoudis of 
Mack elephants, it forsook him almost entirely from the time he had 
eaten Tsanda’s rice and pork. Though the distance from the city 
of Pawa to the forest of Juggieng trees in the district of Kootlieina- 
TO, is but three garroots, he was compelled to rest, through that 
distance, twenty five times, and it was by dint of great exertions, 
that he reached the place after sunset 

of the Burmem translator . — It has been often asked 
why Phra allowed his body to experience fatigue. The reason of 
this conduct has been to convey an instruction to men, and to make 
others prepared to bear pain and sickness. Should any one ask why 
Budha exerted himself so much to go to Niban in that place, he 
should be answered that Budha saw three reasons for acting in the 
manner he did. 1st, to preach the great Suta Thoodathana (things 
t© be seen and known), 2nd, to instruct Thoobat and lead him to per- 
fection, 3rd, that the disputes that were to arise on account of the 
division and possession of his relics should be quieted by the Pounha 
Dauna who would fairly and peaceably effectuate the partition of 
those sacred remains.] 

Phra having reached the couch, lay down on his right side, with 
the noble composure and undaunted, fearlessness of a 
The left leg was lying directly on the right one, but in order to 
avoid pak' and the accompanying trouble, the situation of the 
two legs was such as to avoid the immediate contact of the two 
ankles : and ' knees. The forest of Juggieng trees lies at the 
south-west of the city of Kootheinaron. Should any one wish to 
go; to the city from the forest, he must at fimt go due east, and 
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llien iui*!! to tlie north. The place therefore where Phra stood 
was a tongue of lan(l> surroitnded on three sides by the river. 

When Budha was lying on the couch, the two Juggieng trees 
became suddenly loaded with fragi'ant blossoms, which gently 
dropped above and ail round his person, so as almost to cover it 
Not only these two trees, but all those of that forest, and also in 
ten thousand worlds exhibited the same wonderful and graceful 
appearance. All the fruit trees yielded out of season the* best 
fruits they had ever produced— their beauty and flavour exceeded 
all that had ever been seen. The five kinds of lily shot forth 
from the bosom of the earth, and from every plant and tree 
they displayed to the astonished eyes the most ravishing sight. 
The mighty mountain of Hymawonta which has three thousand 
Youdzanas in extent shone with all the richness of colors of the 
peacock^s tail. The Nats who watched over the two Juggieng 
trees showered down without interruption the most fragrant flow- 
ers. From the seats of Nats, the flower Mandarawan, which 
grows on the banks of the lake Mandawan, glittering like the 
purest gold, with leaves expending like an umbrella, was shower- 
ed down by the Nats, together with powder of sandal wood and 
other odoriferous plants. The Nagas and Galongs, joining the 
Nats, brought from their respective seats all kinds of flowers and 
perfumes w hich they dropped like dew, over and about Budha^s 
sacred person. Phra seeing the wonderful prodigy performed by 
men, Nats, Nagas and Galongs, to do him honor and hearing the 
sweet accents of Nats voices singing his praises, called Ananda and 
said to him : you witness all that display ^ intended to do me ho- 
nor^ it is not as yet worthy of me who possess the knowledge of the 
most sublime law. No one can be my true follower, or accomplish 
the commands of the law, by such a vain and outward homage. 
Every Rahan or Rahaness, every believer, man or woman, who 
practise the excellent works leading to perfect happiness ; these 
are the persons that render me a true homage, and present to me 
a most agreeable offering. The observance of the law alone enti- 
tles to the right of belonging to my religion. Ever remember 
this, O Ananda, and let every believer in my religion act up to it 

Why did Budha on this last occasion lay little stress on the 
offerings that were made, whilst on former occasions he had much 
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extolled tlie innumerable merits to be derived from the makinc^ of 
offerings? The reason of his conduct waste give every one to 
understand that religion could not subsist unless by the practice 
of all the duties it commanded, and that it would soon disappear 
were it supported only by almsdeeds, offerings and other out- 
ward ceremonies. Almsdeeds are productive of great rewards 
but the practice of virtue alone secures to religion a prolonged 
existence^ 

At that time an illustrious Rahan, named Oopalawana, at a 
single word from Budha, lowered the fan and went to sit at a cer- 
tain distance. Ananda who had seen this Rahan attending assi- 
duously on Budlm’s person during more than twenty seasons, 
was surprised at seeing him desired on that occasion to withdraw 
to a distance. Phra, reading in the soul of Ananda his innermost 
thoughts, said to him : Ananda, I am not displeased with Oopa- 
lawana, but bis body being v ery large, he prevents the myriad-s 
of Nats that have come from 10,000 worlds to see me on this 
supreme moment. The Nats can see through the bodies of the 
generality of men, but tins power falls short with men much ad- 
vanced in merits, I therefore desired him to remove a little far, 
that the Nats might not be angry at not seeing my person. 

Ananda put a great many questions to Budha, which are related 
at full length in the Parinibana Thoots. 

He asked him among other topics, how the Rahans were to 
behave when women should resort to their m onasterics Anan- 
da, answered Budha, a Rahan desirous to free himself from the 
sting of concupiscence and keep his heart firm and steady, ought 
to keep his door shut, and never look at the women coming to the 
monastery or standing at the entrance, because througli the eyes 
concupiscence finds its way into the heart and shakes its firmest 
purposes. Bui, replied Ananda, what is to be done when they 
come over to bring food to the inmates of the monastery. Anan- 
da, said Budha, in stch a case, no conversation is to take place 
with them, much safe and better it would be to hold conversation 
with a man, who, sword in hand, would threaten to cut off our 
bead, or with a female Biloo, ready to devour us the moment we 
open the mouth to speak. By conversing with w^omcn, one 
becomes acquainted with them j acquaintance begets fimiiliarify, 
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kindles passion, and passion leads to the loss of virtue and precis 
pitates into the four states of punishment. It is therefore most 
priulent not to have any conversation with them* What is to be 
done, O Budha, in cases win^re women come to the monastery to hear 
religious instructions, to expose their doubts, to seek for spiritual 
advice, to learn the practice of religious duties, and render becom- 
ingly certain services to the Rabans? Should a Rahan be silent 
on such occasions, they will ridicule him, and say : this Rahan is 
deaf or too well fed ; he, therefore, cannot speak. Ananda, replied 
Budha, when on such occasions a Rahan is obliged to speak, let 
him consider as mothers those wlio are old enoufxh to be his 
mothers, as elder sisters those who appear a little older than he, 
as younger sisters or chihlren those that younger than he, — never 
O Ananda, forget these instrnciions. 

Ananda inquired from Budlia what ceremonies were to be per- 
formed on his mortal remains after his demise. Ananda, replied 
Budha, do net be much concerned about what shall remain of me 
after iny Niban : but be rather earnest to practice the works that 
load to perfection : be not over solicitous concerning the affairs of 
this life, where the principle of change is ever entire 5 put on those 
inward dispositions, which will make you to roach the undisturbed 
rest of Niban. There are many among the Princes, richmen and 
Pounhas, who are well disposed towards me, and who will gladly 
perform all the usual ceremonies on my remains. They will, re- 
plied Ananda, no doubt come to me, and ask advice as to the most 
suitable mode of arranging every thing in a becoming manner. 
Ananda, answered Budha, hei’e are the ceremonies performed after 
the death of a Tsekiawada king. When such a monarch is dead, 
they wrap his body with a new fine cloth of Kathicaritz, suiTOund 
it with a thick layer of the whitest cotton, wrap it again with a 
second cloth of the same country, place over it another layer of 
cotton, and repeat the same process five hundred times. The 
body thus prepared is deposited in an open coffin, gilt outside, and 
rubbed inside with fragrant oil. Another coffin also gilt is 
turned over it as a covering. The pile is made of sandal and other 
odoriferous woods ; flowers, perfumes, scented water are profusely 
spread over it. The coffin having been placed on the pile, fire is set 
io it. Similar ceremonies shall be performed on my body aftei my 
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cleatli® On Ae spot where four roads meet, a Dssedi is to be erect™ 
ed. Whoever shall come to that place, and make offerings of flags, 
umbrellas, flowers and perfumes, shall thereby perform an act of 
religion, and give a token of his respect and affection for my per- 
son« He shall gain many merits^ among others a complete exemp-^ 
tlon from all troubles and disquietudes during a long period® 
Ananda, four sorts of persons are deserving of the honor of having 
Dzeclis erected after their death. 1, a Budha who possesses the 
infinite science, 2, a Semi-Budha, 3, a Rahanda, 4, a Tsekiawada 
king. He who builds a Dzedi in honor of Budha shall after his 
death migrate to a place of rest in the seats of Nats. To him that 
shall build a Dzedi in honor of a Semi-Biidha, an inferior reward 
shall be awarded in a lower seat of Nats, and a similar reward shall 
be enjoyed by those who erect Dzedis in honor of Rahandas and 
Tsekiawada kings. It may be asked why the honor of a Dzedi 
is conferred on a king who lives in the world, enjoys its pleasures 
&c, whilst it is denied to a Rahai wdio has renounced the 
world and practised the excellent works. Formerly in Ceylon the 
Dzedis erected in honor of deceased Rahans, became so numerous 
that they threatened to cover the superficies of the whole country. 
It was then resolved that none should be built for Rahans thouo'li 

o 

it is acknowledged that they deserve such distinction. The 
same reason does not exist for a Tsekiawada king who is alone. 
But all tliG Rahans that are full of merits, are deserving after their 
demise of all honors except that of a Dzedi. 

When Budha had finished his instructions, Ananda thought 
within himself : Phra the most excellent among all beings, has 
just taught me how to honor Dzeclis ; he has pointed out to me the 
source of merits : he has indicated to me the sure way to deal with 
women, and finally declared that there were but four sorts of per- 
sons deserving of the honor of a Dzedi after their death. From the 
tenor of these instructions, I know with certainty that on this very 
day Budha is to enter the state ofNiban. Unwilling to show 
Ms profound affliction in the presence of his illustrious master, he 
retired into the Dzeat of the Mahio kings, close by, and leaning 
on the door bolt he wept bitterly and said : alas ! the most excel- 
lent Budha soon shall be no more : by what means shall I obtain 
the three last degrees of perfection ? who shall bo my teacher ? to 
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wliom shall I liencefortb bring water in the morning, to wash the 
f ace ? whose feet shall I have to wash ? for whom shall I prepare 
the place for sitting, and the couch for sleeping ? whose Patta and 
Hiwaran shall I have to hold ready and to whom shall I rendei 
the ordinary services ? In the midst of sobs and wailings he was 
giving vent to his deep affliction. Budha not observing the faith- 
ful Ananda among the Rahans said : my dear Rahans, where is 
Ananda? Having been informed of all that was taking place, he 
desired a Rahan to go and call Ananda. The message having been 
conveyed rapidly to Ananda he hastened to come into the pre- 
sence of Budha whom he saluted as usual, and then took hisseat« 
Budha addressing him, said : O Ananda, your tears and lamenta- 
tions are to no purpose, do not give yourself up to disquietude, cease 
to shed tears : Have I not previously said to you that distance or 
death must separate us from the dearest objects. In the body there 
is a principle which causes its existence and its preservation as long 
as the opposite principle of destruction does not prevail. It is true 
you have ministered unto me for many years with ail your strength 
and the most perfect devotedness. But you shall reap the reward 
due for so many good offices. Apply yourself to the exercise of 
Kamator and soon you shall be freed from the world of passions, 
and the influence of mutability. Addressing all the Rahans pre- 
sent, Budha began to praise Ananda, saying : Beloved Rahans, 
Ananda^ has been during many years my faithful and devoted 
attendant : he has served him who is worthy to receive all offer- 
ings and is moreover acquainted with all the laws of the physical 
and moral world. Ananda is a true sage, he is well vei'sed in ail 
that relates to my person, he can show to the male Rahans and 
female Rahans as well as to the crowds, the time, the moment and 
the place to approach my person, and pay the honors due to me. 
Ananda is graceful and full of amiability amidst all other Rahans j 
he has heard and seen much, he shines in the midst of the assembly. 
Rahans will come from a distance on hearing all that is said of 
his graces, to see and admire him, and all will agree in saying 
that what they observe surpasses all that they had heard. Ananda 
will make enquiries regarding their health: they, on hearing his 
words, will be filled with joy. He will then keep silent, and the j 
will retire with an increased desire to listen to him, He will say 
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to the female llaliaiis iliat will come to see him : sisters, observe 
the right precepts. On hearing Auancla they will be exceedingly 
glad. He wdll then remain silent, and his silence will grieve 
them. The laymen and lajwomen on hearing all that is said of 
Ananda shall come to contemplate him. He will say to them : 
adhere to the three precious things; observe the five great 
commands ; keep the four days of worship of each month ; pay 
honor and respect to your father and mother ; feed the Ralians 
and the Pounhas that observe strictly the law. They will all be 
delighted at hearing his instructions. His silence will leave them 
earnestly wishing to hear something else from him. Beloved 
Rahans, Ananda much resembles a Tsekiaw^ada king. Like 
him, he is exceedingly beautiful, amiable and lovely ; he can fly 
through the air: he can teach the people, and justly administer 
the law% 

When Budha had finished his discourse, Ananda said : 0 
illustrious Budha, it is not becoming your dignity, that you 
should arrive at Niban in such a small city and in a place almost 
surrounded by forests. We are in the neighbourhood of the great 
countries of Tsampo, Thawati, Thakilo and Baranathi. The 
kings, pounhas, noblemen and people of those countries are full 
of love and reverence for your person. They could render 
greater honors to your mortal remains. Ananda, replied Budha, 
do not call the country of Koothinaron, a small country. I have 
on former occasions often been to this place and extolled its 
riches and crowded population. This is the place where it is 
most becoming I should enter into the state of Niban. Go now 
to the city and inform the Mahlo Princes that to-morrow morning 
at the break of the day, the most excellent Budha shall go to 
Niban. Let them not have to complain hereafter that they have 
not had a timely information of this event, and do not complain 
that they had not had a last opportunity to come and see me. 
Ananda, putting on his dress and carrying his Patta, w'ent alone 
to the city. At that moment the Princes were assembled in the 
Bzeat to deliberate upon some important afiair. As soon as the 
message was delivered, the Princes, with their wives, their sous 
and daughters began to cry aloud: alas! the most excellent is 
too soon going to Niban. Some appeared with dishevelled hair, 
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some lifted tlieir bands to tbcir foreheads: some crying 
wailiogy threw 1116111861768 on the ground, rolling and tossing 
about, as persons whose hands and feet had been cut off. They 
all set out in haste, with Ananda at their head, towards the 
place where Budha was lying on his couch. All of them were 
admitted into the presence of Biidha and paid their respects to 
him. 

In the city of Koothiiiaron lived a certain personage holding here- 
tical opinions^ His name was Thoubat. His mind hitherto un- 
certain and unfixed hesitated between belief in Budha’s doctrines 
and his former opinions. Having been informed that there was a 
Budha in the neighbourhood, who was soon to go to Niban, he de- 
sired to see him and in his conversation to clear up his doubts. His 
age was not great, but he enjoyed such a renown for learning that he 
was called the master of masters. Thoubat went at first to Ananda, 
stated to him that he felt unavoidably a strong attachment to, and 
sincere affection for the great Rahan, that his mind was preyed up- 
on by doubts and uncertainties, and that he hoped a short conversa- 
tion with the great Gaudama would relieve his mind from its pre- 
sent painful situation. — Ananda, fearing that such a conversation 
might be much protracted, refused to admit Thoubat into the pre- 
sence of Budha, representing his extreme weakness and inability to 
speak much. Thoubat made several instances but with no better 
success, Ananda persisted in his refusal to introduce him. Budha 
hearing some noise, enquired from Ananda what was the cause of 
the noise he heard. Ananda related to him all that had taken place 
between him and Thoubat. Allow him to come, said Budha, I wish 
to hear him. Soon he shall be enlightened and convinced. I have 
come to this spot for the very purpose of preaching to him the 
most perfect law. Ananda returned to Thoubat and said to him : 
the most excellent Budha desires to see you. Thoubat, full of joy, 
arrived in the presence of Budha, saluted him, and, sitting at a 
becoming distance, ^d to him : Do the six celebrated teachers, 
who ai’e always attended by a great number of disciples who are 
famous amidst other doctoi’s, know all laws ? Are there some laws 
they are unacquainted with? or do they teach some laws which 
they but partially understand? Budha, having gently reminded 
Thoubat that such questions were not suitable and to no purpose, 
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said : 0 Tlioubat, I will preach to you the law^ listen with atten» 
tioii to my words, and treasure them in your lieart. No here- 
tic has e¥er known the right ways that lead to perfection, and in 
their religion no one can obtain the state of Tliautapan, and be- 
come a Bahanda. But in my religion there are found persons that 
have become Thautapan, Anagam ko and finally Rahandas, Ex- 
cept in my religion, the twelve great disciples who practice the 
highest virtues, and stir up the world, to free it from its state 
of indifference, are not to be met with. They are not to be found 
among heretics. O Thoubat, from the age of twenty-nine years, 
lip to this moment, I have been striving to obtain the supreme and 
perfect science, and I have spent to that end fifty-one years, fol- 
lowing the way of Ariahs, that leads to Niban. On hearing these 
words, Thoubat, overwhelmed with joy, endeavoured by several 
similitudes to express to his great instructor the pleasure lie had 
derived from his preaching. 0 most illustrious Budha, said he, 
now I believe in you, and adhere to all your doctrines, I wish to 
become a Raban. But it is a custom with you not to ad- 
mit to the dignity of Rahan an heretic who is newly con- 
verted, but after a four month’s probation. I wish to remain 
during that period as a probationer, and beg afterwards to be 
admitted among the Rahans. Budha, who knew the fervour of 
this new convert, desired to dispense in his case with the four months 
probation. He called Ananda and commanded him to admit 
Thoubat as Rahan. Ananda forthwith led Thoubat into a be- 
coming place, poured water over his head whilst repeating 
certain formulas of prayers, shaved his head and beard, put on 
him the Hiwaran and taught him to repeat the formulas whereby 
he professed to take refuge in Budha, the law and the assembly. 
When this was done Thoubat was conducted into the presence of 
Phra, who desired he should be promoted to the dignity of 
Patzing, and instructed in the knowledge of Kamatan. Thoubat 
went into the garden, walked for a while and soon learnt the forty 
Kamatans. He was the last convert Budha made before he en- 
tered the state of Niban. 

Budha calling Ananda and all the Rahans, said to them ; when 
I shall have disappeared, and be no longer with you, do not 
believe that Budha has left you and is no longer among yoii^ 
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you have the Thoots and the Abidaraa which I have preached 
to you: you have the discipline and regulations ofthe Wini. The 
law contained in those sacred writings shall be, after my demise, 
your teachen Do not, therefore, think or believe that Budha 
disappears or is no more. 

A little wliile after, Budha, addressing the Bahans, gave them 
some instructions regarding the attention and respect the Bahans 
were to pay to each other. As long, said .he, as I have been with 
you, you have called one another by the name of Awoothan, but 
after my demise, you will no more make use of such a title. 
Let those who are more advanced in dignity and in years of profes« 
sion call those that are their inferiors by their names, that of their 
family, or some other suitable appellation; let the inferiors give to 
their superiors the title of Bante. Ananda, let a Rahan Hauna 
be visited with the punishment of Brahma. But what is this 
punishment ? replied Ananda. The Bahan Hauna is indiscreet 
in his speech, he says indiscriminately all that comes into his head. 
Let the other Bahans avoid speaking with him or even rebuking 
him. This is the punishment of Brahma. 

Addressing again all the assembled Bahans, Budha said to 
them^®^ : my beloved Bickus, if among you there beany one that 
lias any doubt respecting Budha, the law, the assembly, the ways 
of perfections and virtues, let him come forward and make known 
his doubts, that I may clear them up. The Bahans remained all 
silent. The same question was three times repeated, and three 
times the Bahans remained silent. Then he added my beloved 
Bickus, if you have any respect for my memory, communicate 
your dispositions towards my person and doctrines to the other 
Bahans whom you shall hereafter meet with. The Bahans still 
remained silent. Ananda then said to Budha : O most exalted 
Budha, is it not truly surprisingtliatamongsomany,not one could 
be found entertaining any doubt respecting your doctrine, but all 
should feel so strong an attachment to it. Ananda, replied Budha, 
I knew well that doubt and false doctrine could never be harbour- 
ed in the soul of a Rahan. Supposing a number of five hundred 
Bahans, and taking the one who is the last in merits ; he is at least 
a Thaiitapao, and as such there is no demerit in him that could 
lead him to one of the four states of punishmen!; bis heart is fixed 
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upon ilie first way that leads to perfection^ and he constantly 
strives to advance into the three superior ways of perfection. 
No doiibtj therefore, and no 'false doctrine can ever be found in a 
Bahan. 

After a short pause, Budha addressing the Rahans said ; beloved 
Bickiis, the principle of existence and mutability carries along 
with it the principle of destruction. Never forget this, let your 
mind be filled with this truth, to make it known to you I have 
assembled you. 

These are the last words Budha ever uttered. He entered into 
the first state of dzan, then in the second, the third and fourth } he 
ascended therefrom successively to the first, second, third and 
fourth immaterial seats. When he had reached the fourth state, 
which is the farthest boundary of existence, Anandaasked the Rahan 
Anouroiida, if Phra had completed his Niban. Not yet, answered 
Anourouda, but he has reached the last stage of existence. A little 
while more Budha had entered into the perfect state of Niban. 

Thus in the first watch of the night, he had preached the law to 
the Mahio Princes, at midnight he had converted the heretic 
Thoubat, and in the morning watch he instructed the Ralians. 
It was full dawn of the day when he entered the state of Niban. ^ 

At that very moment a tremendous earthquake took place, 
with such a violence, that it filled every one with fear and trem- 
bling, and caused the hairs to stand on end. 

CHAPTER loTH. 

On the occasion of Biidha’s Niban, the chief of Brahmas 
uttered the following stanzas ; O Rahans , the great Budha who 
has appeared in this world, who knew every thing, who was the 
teacher of Nats and men, who stood without an equal, who was 
mighty and knew all laws and the great principle, this most 
excellent and glorious Budha is gone to Niban. Where is the 
being who shall ever escape death? All beings in this world 
shall be divested of their terrestrial and mortal frame. 

The chief of Thagias on the same occasion, repeated aloud 
the following words: O Rahans, the principle of mutability is 
opposed to the principle of fixity. It carries with it the elements 
of creatiion and destruction. There is no happiness but in the 
state of Niban, which puls an end to ail changes. 
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The great ABOuroiida said in his turn : 0 Ralians, the most ex- 
cellent Bii'.ilia, free from all passions, has entered by this death, into 
the state of Niban. He whose soul, ever firm and unshaken, was 
a stranger to impatience and fear, has gone out from the whirpool 
of existences, and is no longer subject to the coming into existence 
and the going out therefrom. Passions have no more influence 
upon him. He is disengaged from the trammels of mutability, and 
has ended like the light of a lamp the oil of which is exhausted. 

Aiianda added : O Eahans, when the great Budha, full of the 
most transcendent excellencies, attained the state of Niban, the 
earth quaked with that violence which fills the soul with fear, and 
causes the hairs of the head to stand. 

After the demise of Budha, the Rahans that had reached the two 
states of Thautapan and Thakadagara, lifting to the forehead their 
joined hands, began to wail and loudly lament. Men threw them- 
selves down on the ground bitterly lamenting the loss the world 
had met with. They all exclaimed : the glorious and illustrious 
Budha has too soon gone to Niban. He who ever spoke but 
good and instructive words; he who has been the light of the 
world, has gone too soon to Niban. In these and other words 
they gave utterance to their grief and afB.iction, tears and lamenta- 
tions. The Rahans who had reached the two last states of per- 
fection, the Anagams and Rahandas, more calm and steady in their 
Blind, were satisfied with repeating in solemn tones : there is no- 
thing fixed in the principle of mutability, Budha entering in the 
current of change could not but die, his body was to be destroyed. 
They remained meditating on this great truth, retaining unchange- 
able and calm composure. 

Anouroiida, assembling together all the Rahans, said to them : 
cease now to weep and lament ; banish sorrow and affliction from 
your hearts ; remember presently w^hat the most excellent Budha 
has told us, that all that exists is liable to destruction, which it 
can never escape. W hat w ill become of Nats and men ? what will 
they say, when they see the Rahans delivered up to grief and 
giving vent to it in loud wailings? 

Ananda enquired from Anouroiida what actually took place 
among the Nats respecting the death of the great Budha. He 
was told that some of then); lifting up the joined hands to the 
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forelieacl, loudly wept and lamented 5 but others more wise, bearing 
In mind wliai Budha had said on the subject of the principle of 
mutability, remained WTapt up in a solemn and resigned compo- 
sure of mind. Anoiirouda spent the remainder of the night in 
preaching the law. He said to Ananda : go now to the city of 
Koothlnaron, say to the Mahlo Princes that the great Budha is 
gone to Niban, that they ought to dispose everything for the fune- 
raL At day-break, Ananda putting on his Hiwaran, and taking 
his Patta went alone to the city. He met the Princes assembled 
in the public hall, deliberating on what was to be done when 
Phra should have gone to Niban ; and said to them : O Princes 
of the Wathito race, the great Budha has gone to Niban : tbs 
moment is come for you to go to the spot where are his mortal 
remains. When the Princes heard this sad news from the mouth 
of Ananda, they, with their wives and children, began to w’ai! and 
lament and give all the marks of the deepest grief, unceasingly 
repeating : the most excellent Budha, who was infinitely wise and 
knew all laws, has too soon gone to Niban. The Princes now 
selecting one of their family, directed him to go throughout the 
city and collected all the richest and rarest perfumes, and keep 
in readiness the drums, harps, fiutes, and all other musical instru- 
ments, and have them carried to the place where the remains of 
Budha were lying. Having reached the spot, the Princes began to 
make offerings of flowers and perfumes with the greatest pro- 
fusion, in the midst of dancings, rejoicings and the unbterriipted 
sounds of all the musical instruments. A temporary canopy was 
erected with the finest pieces of cloth, and they remained under 
it during seven consecutive days. After this lapse of time, 
eight of the youngest and strongest Princes, having washed 
their heads and put on their finest and best dresses, prepared to 
carry the corpse to a place situated in the south of the city, where 
they intended to have it burnt. In spite of their united efforts, 
they cciild not remove it from the place it was laid up. Anoii- 
rouda consulted on the subject of this extraordinary and unexpect- 
ed occurrence said: O Princes, your intent does not agree with 
that of the Nats. You wish, after having performed all ceremonies 
about the corpse, to carry it to a certain place in the south of the 
city 5 but the Nats will not agree to this ; they intend to accom- 
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paiiy the corpse with music, daucings, singings and ofFeriiigs of 
flowers and perfumes. They desire that the corpse should be 
carried to the western side of the city, then to the northern one, then 
to enter through the northern gate, and go to the middle square 5 
thence to sally forth through the eastern and take the body to the 
place where the Malho Princes are wont to assemble for their festi- 
vals and lejoicings. Let it be done, answered all the princes, 
according to the wishes of the Nats. 

The funeral procession then set The Nats in the air 

honored the corpse with their music, singing and showers of flowers 
and perfumes. Men did the same all round the corpse. The 
way the procession slowly moved through, was strewed with the 
flnest and choicest flowers. When the cortege had reached the 
centre of the city, the widow of General Bandoolo, named 
Malliko, hearing of the approach of the funeral procession, took 
a magnificent piece of cloth she had never worn since her 
husband’s death, perfumed it with the choicest essences, and, 
holding it in her hands, until the procession reached the front 
of her house, she desired the bearers to wait for a while that she 
might offer to the body her beautiful piece of cloth, and extend 
it over it. ' Her request was granted. By a very happy chance, 
the cloth in breadth and length had the desired dimensions. 
Nothing could equal the magnificent sight of the body, beautiful 
like a gold statue, when covered with that splendid cloth, richly 
w^orked and adorned with the richest embroidery. The cortege 
having reached the place Matulabandana, where the funeral pile 
was erected, the corpse was lowered down. The Princes inquired 
from Ananda what was to be done for performing in a becoming 
manner the last rites over Budha’s remains. Faithful to the last 
request of Budha, Ananda said to them that, on this occasion, 
they were to observe the same ceremonies as were prescribed for 
the funerals of a Tsekiawada Prince, The body was forthwith 
wrapt up with a fine cloth: then a thick layer of cotton, and a 
second cloth, and another layer of cotton, and so on until five 
hundred cloths and as many layers of cotton had been successively 
used. When this was done, the corpse was placed in a golden 
cofiin, and another of the same form and size was turned over it as 
a covering. A funeral pile, made with fragrant wood and sprinkled 
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with tlie clioicest perfames, was ready- Upon it ilio coffin was 
pompously deposited. 

At that time, the great Kathaba, attended with fiv'e hundred 
Rahans, was going from the country of Pawa to the city of 
Koothinaron. On a certain day, at noon, the heat was so exces- 
sive that the soil appeared burning like fire; the Rahans, extreme- 
ly fatigued, desired to rest during the remainder of the day, in- 
tending to enter the city of Koothinaron during the coo! of the 
night. Kathaba withdrew to a small distance from the road, and 
having extended his dougout under the shade of a large tree rested 
upon it, refreshing himself by washing Ins hands and feet with 
water poured from a vessel. The Rahans followed the example of 
their chief, sat down under the trees of the forest, conversing among 
themselves upon the blessings and advantages of the three precious 
things. Whilst they were resting a heretic appea red, coming from 
the city of Koothinaron, on his way to the Pawa country, cariy- 
ing in his hand a stick, at the extremity of which there was a 
large flower, round like a broad cupboard, forming, as it were, an 
umbrella over his head. Kathaba perceiving the man at a dis- 
tance, with that extraordinary flower, thought within himself: it is 
very rare ever to see such a kind of flower, it appears but through 
the miraculous power of some extraordinary personage, and on 
great and rare occasions. It shot forth when my illustrious teacher 
entered his mother’s bosom, when he was born, when he became 
Budha, wrought miracles and came down from the seat of Tawate- 
nitha. Now, my great master is very oU, the appearance of this 
flower incticates that he has gone to Niban. Whereupon he rose 
from his place, wishing to question the traveller, but he desired to 
do it in such a way as to show his great respect for the person of 
Budha. He put on his Hiwaran and with his joined hands placed 
over lib forehead, he went to the traveller and asked him whether 
lie knew his great teacher, the most excellent Budha. The stranger 
answered that he had known him, but that since seven days he had 
reached the state of Niban, and it was from the place where this oc- 
currence took place, that he had brought the Mandawra flower. 
He had scarcely said this word, when those among the Rahans who 
had hut entered into the two first ways of perfection, began to wail 
and loudly lament over this untimely event, exhibiting every sign 
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of the deepest grief and greatest desolation. The others that were 
more advanced in perfection, remained calm and composed^ re- 
membering the great maxim of Budha, that every thing that 
comes into existence must come to an end. 

A certain Rahan named Thoubat, who had left the holy profes- 
sioDj seeing the followers of Kathaba given up to tears and wail- 
ings, said to them ; why do you weep and cry ; you have no 
reason for doing so ; we are now freed from the control of the 
great Rahan ; he was always telling us, do this, or do not do that 5 
in every way he annoyed and vexed us j now every one can act 
as he pleases. 

This Rahan named Thoubat bore envy and revenge towards 
Budha, for the following reason. Formerly he was a barber in 
the village of Atooma, where he then became a Rahan. Budha 
was coming to that place, attended by twelve hundred Rahans. 
Thoubat wished to make an offering to Budha and his followers^ 
and give them food. For this purpose he resorted to a very 
questionable expedient for obtaining from the villagers rke and 
other eatables, and preparing them. Budha acquainted with his 
conduct on the occasion, refused to accept the offering and for- 
bade all his followers to eat of the food prepared by the barber. 
From that time the latter ever entertained ill-feelings towards 
Budha, though he did not dare openly to give vent to them. 

Kathaba was thunderstruck at hearing such unbecoming langu- 
a£re^°® from the mouth of the Rahan Thoubat. He said to him- 
self: if at this time, when there are but seven days since Budha 
entered Niban, there are to be found people holding such language, 
wdiat will become hereafter^ These persons will soon have fol- 
lowers who will embrace the profession of Rahans, and then the 
true religion shall be totally subverted ; the excellent law shall be 
in the hands of such persons, like a heap of unstrung flowers that 
are scattered by the wind. The only remedy to such an impend- 
ing misfortune, is to assemble a council composed of all the true 
disciples, who by ibeir decisions shall insure stability to religion, 
and fix the meaning of every portion of the law contained in the 
Wini, the Thoots and the Abidama. I am, as it were, bound to 
watch over the religion of Budha because of the peculiar predilec- 
tion he has ever shown to me. On one occasion I walked with 
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Budta tlie distance of three garroots, during which time he preach- 
ed to me, and at the end of the instructions, we made an exchange 
of our Hiwarans, and I put on his own. Therefore, I will hold 
an assembly of all the disciples, for the promotion and exaltation 
of the religion. This design Kathaba kept perfectly secret, and 
made known to none. 

At that time four of the ablest Malha Princes, having w^ashed 
their heads and put on a fine new dress, tried to set fire to the 
funeral pile made of sandal and odoriferous woods and one hundred 
and twenty cubits high. Their efforts proving useless, all the other 
princes joined them, with the hope that by their unitedexertions they 
would he able to set fire to the pile. Fans made of palm leaves 
were vigorously agitated over the heap of coals, bellows made of 
leather blew in the same direction but all these efforts were of no 
avail. The Princes, surprised and disheartened, consulted Anou- 
Touda as to the cause of such a disappointment. Anourouda said 
to them that the Nats did not approve of their proceedings, they 
wished that the great Kathaba should arrive and venerate the 
corpse, ere it be consumed by fire. No fire could be lighted be- 
fore the great Rahan had made his appearance. 

The people hearing the answer of Anourouda wondered at the 
great virtue of the great Kathaba, and anxiously availed for his 
arrival. They said to each other : who is indeed this distinguish- 
ed Rahan? Is he white or black, short or tall? They took per- 
fumes, flowers and flags and went out to meet him and honor him 
in a becoming manner. 

When the great Kathaba arrived in the country of Koothina- 
ron, he went to the place where the funeral pile was erected. He 
adjusted his clothes in the most becoming manner and with Ms 
hands joined to the forehead, three times turned round the pile, 
saying at each turn : this is the place of the head 5 that is the 
place of the feet. Standing then on the spot opposite to the feet, 
he entered into the fourth state of dzan fora while; his mind 
having emerged therefrom, he made the following prayer : — I 
wish to see the feet of Budha whereupon are Imprinted the 
marks that formerly prognosticated his future glorious destiny. 
May the cloths and cotton they arc wrapt with, and the coffin, 
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as well as tlie pile^ be laid open aad the sacred feel appear onl 
arid extend so far as to lie on my bead. He had scarcely 
uttered his prajer, when the whole was suddenly opened^ and 
there came out the beautiful feet, like the full moon emerging 
from the bosom of a dark cloud. The whole assembly burst into 
loud applause and continued cheers, on seeing this matchless 
prodigy. Kathaba stretching his two hands, that resembled two 
lilies just blooming, held both the feet firmly by the heels, placed 
them on his head and worshipped. All his followers followed 
his example and worshipped. Perfumes and flowers were pro- 
fusely offered by the crowd. When this was done the feet slowly 
ivithdrew into their place, the pile and cofiin resumed their natural 
position. As the sun and the moon disappear below the horizon, 
so the feet of Budha disappeared, buried as it were, into the folds 
of cloth and cotton. The people at this moment wept and loudly 
wailed : their affection for Budha was evinced on this occasion 
more forcibly than when he entered the state of Niban. 

The feet had hardly been concealed from the sight of the 
people, wdien, without the interference of any one, fire caught the 
pile and soon set it in a blaze of flames. The skin, reins, flesh 
and liver of the body were all consumed, without leaving any 
trace of ashes or charcoal, as butter or oil, poured on a great fire, 
burn and are consumed without any thing remaining. Of the 
body all had disappeared except the relics. All the clothes that 
served to wrap up the body, except the outermost and innermost, 
w^ere also consumed. The relics of former Budhas whose lives 
were very long, resembled a lump of gold. Our Budha, whose 
life had been comparatively of short duration, had said whilst 
yet alive: during my lifetime, religion has not been sufficiently 
diffused; those, therefore, who after my Niban, shall obtain of 
my relics something of the size of a mustard seed, and build a 
dzedi to place them in, and worship and make offerings to them, 
shall obtain a place ot happiness in one of the seats of Nats. 
Among the relics, were the four canine teeth, the two bones that 
connect the shoulders \fith the neckbone and the frontal bone. 
These are the seven great relics. They were in a state of perfect 
preservation, not at all damaged by fire, and are called A tham- 
binat. Besides these relics there were some others of a small 
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dimension in sufficient quantity to fill up seven Haronts. Here is 
the size and’sliape^of those sacred remains : the smallest were of 
the size of a mustard seed, and resembled the bud of the Hiiio-- 
kow ; the middle ones equalled the size of a rice grain, divided 
into two parts, and looked like pearls j the largest were of the 
size of a pea and appeared like gold. 

When the pile was consumed hy fire, water came down from 
the sky, as thick as the arm, which soon extinguished the fire. 
The Malha Princes poured also upon it an immense quantity of 
scented water. During all the while the pile was burning, 
masses of flames issued from the leaves and blanches of the trees, 
shining forth with uncommon brilliancy without burnin» the 
trees — insects of every description were seen flying in swarms on 
those trees without receiving the least injury. 

In the place where the corpse had been exposed during seven 
days, the relics were deposited during the same length of time, 
and offerings of perfumes and flowers were incessantly made. 
Above them, a canopy bespangled with gold and silver stars was 
raised, and bouquets of flowers and perfumes were hancino- 
therefrom. From that place to the one where ornaments were 
deposited, the road was lined on both sides with fine cloth ; the 
road itself was covered with the finest mats. Above the road 
was spread a fine canopy bespangled with gold stars aud flowers. 
The interior of the building was richly decorated ; perfumes and 
flowers were seen hanging from the canopy. Around the build- 
ing masts were planted, and adorned with the five sorts of flao-s. 
Plantain trees were planted on both sides of the road, and jars 
of cool water were laid down at a very short distance one from the 
other, as well as lamps to be lighted day and night. The box 
containing the relics, was placed on the back of a richly 
caparisoned elephant, and the precious remains were honored in 
every possible way, by offerings of flowers and perfumes, by 
dancing, singing, music, rejoicings and loud acclamations. The 
Malha Princes, to insure the safety of the relies, had a line of 
elephants drawn round the place, then a second line of horses, 
then a third of chariots, then a fourth of warriors. Such pre- 
cautions were taken both for ensuring the safety of the relics, and 
allowing time to every body to come and do honor to them. 
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At tliat time tbe courtiers of King Adzatatliat, knowing well 
llie tender aiFection tlieir royal master bore unto Bndlia^s person^ 
were reluctant in conveying to him the sad intelligence of his 
demise j for fear of causing to him too great an affliction. They 
took every possible precaution, and devised various means for pre- 
paring the king’s mind to bear with composure the loss he had 
sustained. Three times the fatal message was adroitly delivered 5 
and three times the king fainted. Steam baths and an abundant 
pouring of winter over the head, restored him to his faculties. 
He wailed and lamented for a long time. Recovering from the 
shock of his deep affliction, he desired to assuage the grief caused 
by Biidha’s death, by getting some of his relics. Bor that 
purpose a messenger was despatched to the Malha Princes with 
the following request : — You are descendants of the great Tha- 
xnadat ; I, too, who rule over the Magatta country, boast of the 
same noble origin. For this reason, I put forward my claim for 
obtaining the possession of some of Budha’s relics, which are 
now as his representations. I will give directions for the erection 
of a beautiful and tall dzedi, wherein they shall be deposited. I 
and my people shall have thus an object of worship. The kings 
of Wetbalie and Leitsawi sent a similar request. Those of Kapi- 
lawot and Alekappa follow'ed their example. The kings of 
Rama and Pawa, the Pounhas of Withadipa also sent in their 
reclamations, with a threat of having recourse to the force of 
arms, were their demands disregarded. They soon followed their 
messengers at the head of their troops. 

The Malha Princes, on receiving those messages, consulted 
among themselves as to what was to be done. They agreed that, 
the relics of Budha being the most valuable thing in the world,, 
they would not part with them. Many angry words were 
exchanged among the contending parties. They were almost 
ready to draw the sword, when a celebrated Pounha named 
Dauna, made his appearance. He stood on an elevated spot, 
and making a sign with his hand, he began to speak in a language 
caleulated to smooth the irritation of the parties. Great w^as his 
influence over all, since there was scarcely a man in the island of 
Dzapoudiba who did not acknowledge Bauna as his teacher. 
0 kings and princes, said he, hear one word that I have to say. 
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Our most excellent Bodha' 'always extolled the 1/111110 of for- 
bearance* Yow are ready to fight for the possession of his relics : 
this is not good. Let all of you be now of one mind with cheerful 
dispositions. I will divide the relics into eight equal portions. 
Let every one be ever solicitous to multiply in all directions 
Dzedis in honor of Him who was possessed with the five visions^ 
that many may feel affection for the most excellent one. Daiina 
went on explaining more fully the two stanzas he had recited^ 
saying : O kings and princes, our most excellent Budha previous 
to his obtaining the Budhaship, whilst he was even an animal, a 
man and a Nat, practised the virtue of patience; be always re- 
commended it in all his subsequent preachings. How could you 
have recourse to open violence, to warlike weapons, for his relics. 
You are kings of eight countries, come to a quiet and peaceable 
arrangement on this subject : speak to each other words of peace 
and rejoicings. I will have the relics divided into eight equal 
parts. You are all equally worthy to receive your share. 

The kings, on hearing the words of Dauna, came to the place 
where he stood, and entreated him to make eight equal portions 
of the relics, Dauna assented to their request. They went with 
him to the place of the relics. The golden coffin that contained 
them, was opened, and then appeared to their regards all the 
relics beautiful like gold. The Princes seeing them said : we 
have seen the most excellent Budha gifted with the six glories, 
and all the bodily qualifications of the most accomplished person : 
who could believe that this is the only thing that remains of him ? 
They all wept and lamented. Whilst they were overwhelmed 
with grief, Dauna abstracted one of the canine teeth and concealed 
it in the folds of his turban. All the relics were duly apportioned 
to all the kings. A Thagia who had seen the doing of Dauna 
took adroitly the tooth wiihout being perceived, carried it into 
the Nats’ seats and placed it in the Dzoolamani Dzedi. When 
the partition was over Dauna was surprised not to find the tooth 
he had stolen. He did not, however, dare to complain, as his 
pious fraud would have been discovered. To console himself for 
such a loss, he asked for the possession of the golden vessel 
%vherein the relics had been kept. His demand was favorably 
received and the golden vessel given to him. 
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The Kings of Maiiria who ruled over tlie country of Pipilawana, 
Iiearing wliat had been done by Adzatatliat and other kings, went 
also with a great retinue to the city of Koothinaron. The 
Princes of Malha informed them that the relics had already been 
divided, and that there remained nothing but the coals of the 
funeral pile. They took them away, and built pagodas over 
them, and worshipped. 

King Adzatatliat ordered a beautiful and well levelled road, 
eight Oothabas broad, to be made from the city of Koothinaron 
to that of Radzaguio. The distance is twenty-five youdzanas. 
He wished to adorn it in all its length in the same manner as the 
Malha Princes had done for the road leading from the place of 
ornaments, to that where the relics had been deposited. At fixed 
and proper distances, houses were built for resting and spending 
the night. The king, attended by a countless crowd of people, 
went to take the relics and carry them into his country. During 
the journey, singing, dancing and playing of musical instruments 
were uninterrupted. Offerings of perfumes and flowers were 
incessant. At certain intervals, they stopped during seven days, 
when fresh honors were paid to the relics, in the midst of the 
greatest rejoicings. In this manner seven months and seven days 
were employed in going over the distance between the two coun- 
tries. At Radzaguio the relics were deposited in a place prepared 
for that purpose, and a Dzedi was erected on them. The seven 
other kings built also Dzedis over the relics they had obtained. 
Dauna built one too over the golden vessel, and the Mauria kings 
over the coals. Thus there were at that time ten Dzedis. 

When this was all over, the great Kathaba fearing yet for the 
safety of the precious relics, went to king Adzatatliat and said to 
him, that precautions were to be taken for securing the preserva- 
tion of the relics. The king asked him by what means all the 
relics could be had from those who had obtained them. • Kathaba 
replied that he would know how to manage such a delicate affair. 
He went to the seven kings who gave to him all the principal 
relics, keeping by themselves only what was strictly necessary to 
be deemed an object of worship and good will towards Budha's 
person. One exception w^as made in favor of the relics deposited 
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in Ibe tillage of Rama, because they were in future times to be 
carried to Ceylon and placed in tlie great Wira or Pagoda. Ail 
tbe relics liaving been brought to Radzaguio to the south-east side 
of tbe city, Katliaba directed his steps with the precious burthen 
he carried along with him. Having reached a certain spot, he 
made the following prayer : may all the rocks and stones of this 
place disappear, and there be but a fine sandy soil, may water never 
Issue from this spot. Adzatathat ordered the soil to be dug very 
deep ; with the earth bricks were made, and eight Dzedis were 
built. The depth of the hole was eighty cubits. Its bottom was 
lined with iron bars. To that bottom was lowered a monas- 
tery made of brass, similar in shape and proportions to the 
great Wira of Ceylon. Six gold boxes containing the pre- 
cious relics w^ere placed in this monastery. Each box was 
enclosed in one of silver, the latter in one adorned with pre- 
cious stones, and so on until eight boxes were placed one in 
the other. There also, were arranged 550 statues, representing 
Budha in 550 preceding existences, described in the sacred 
writings : the statues of 80 great disciples with those of Thoo- 
dandana and Maia. There also w'ere arranged 500 lamps of gold 
and 500 lamps of silver, filled with the most fragrant oil, with 
wicks made of the richest cloth. The great Kathaba taking a 
leaf of gold, wrote upon it the following words In after times, 
a young man named Piadatha shall ascend the throne, and 
become a great and renowned monarch under the name of 
Atbauka. Through him, the relics shall be spread all over the 
island of Dzapoodiba. King Adzatathat made new olferings of 
flowers and perfumes.* All the doors of the monastery were 
shut and fastened with an iron bolt. Near the last door he placed 
a large ruby, upon which the following words were written : — 
Let the poor king who shall find this ruby present it to the relics. 
A Thagio ordered a Nat to watch over the precious deposit The 
Nat disposed around it figures the most hideous and terrifying, 
armed with swords. The whole was encompassed by six walls 
made of stones and bricks; a largo slab of stone covered the 
upper part, and upon it he built a small dzedi. 

A little while after Kathaba went to Niban, King Adzatatliat 
died as well as those who had been present on this occasion. 
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A long period had elapsed, when a young man named Piada- 
tha became king under the name of Athaiika. He ardently 
wished to spread the relics over the whole island of Dzapoodiba. 
He had with him a celebrated Recluse named Nigrauda* Profound- 
ly pious and full of zeal for the propagation of religion, Athauka 
built 8,400 monasteries, and inquired about Budlia’s relics in 
order to place them in those monasteries. But no one could give 
him any information on the subject. By his order all the Dzedis 
of Eadzaguio were demolished : the relics were searched, but in 
vain ; they could not be found. The same work was carried on 
in Wethalie and other countries, but with no better success* He 
caused all the destroyed Dzedis to be rebuilt, and returned to 
Eadzaguio, where he assembled all the Eahans and people and 
inquired if there was no person who could lead him in the way 
to discover the relics. In the crowd there was a man 120 years 
old, who said that when ho was but seven years old, bis father 
directed him to take some flower^ and perfumes and leading him 
to a retired place, said to him: you see that dark bush in the 
middle of which there is a small dzedi 5 let us prostrate before it 
and make our offering; observe well this spot and ever re- 
member it. He said nothing more, aud we returned to our home. 
This is, doubtless, said the king, the very spot I am search- 
ing after, without having ever been able to discover it. The 
king and his people hastened to the indicated place. Great 
offerings were made to the guardian Nat, in order to propitiate 
him. This Nat assuming the shape of a young man, removed 
all the obstacles that obstructed the way to the place* When the 
king was near to the first door, he discovered the ruby whereupon 
was seen the above related inscription. On touching tlie bolt, the 
door was suddenly opened, when, to the great surprise of all present, 
the lamps that had been lighted 218' years ago, were found burn- 
ing and full of oil ,* the flowers without the least sign of withering 
were as fresh and beautiful as those in the gardens ; the smell of 
the perfumes seemed to be even more exquisite than that of new 
ones. The king taking the gold leaf, read the inscription concern- 
ing him. He took all the relics, except a few that he left therein, 
replaced and arranged every thing as he had found it. 

When this was over, he assembled the Rahans and asked them 
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wliettieF he gobM now hope to be considered as having done 
enough for the religion, and if he could look upon it as an inheri- 
tance, since he had labored so much for its promotion. Great 
king, said they, it is true you have done much for the bene- 
fit of religion, but these are offerings which entitle you but to tbe 
name of Baraka. He who wishes to obtained the divine inheri- 
tance, let him offer his sons to become Rahans, and his daughters 
to become Rahanesses. The king instantly presented his sons and 
daughters for the holy profession. Now O king, said the Eahans, 
you are fit to receive the holy inheritance. 

All that has been hereinabove related respecting the partition 
of the relics by Dauna &c, has been extracted from the book 
Nibana Thoot. But he who wishes to know all the particulars 
concerning the places where the relics had been deposited &c, 
must have recourse to the books called Bata Win, and Nalata- 
data Win. 

For the purpose of creating and increasing feelings of af- 
fection towards the most excellent Badha^^^ who is greater than 
the three rational beings, towards his glorious perfections, the 
law and the assembly, I have to the best of my abilities en- 
deavoured to translate from the Pali into Burmese, the sacred 
book called Mallelingara. 


NOTES. 

100. The posture assumed by Budha on this last sta^e of his life has supplied 
the subject of an artistic composition to tlie Southern Budhist Sculptors, A 
statue representing Phra in that reclining position, is to be seen in almost every 
pagoda. Some of these statues are made of almost gigantic proportions. I have 
measured one that was forty-five feet long. If we take such rough works as 
exhibiting the amount of skill possessed by natives in the art of carving, we must 
confess that art with them is as yet in its infancy. The huge idols I have met 
with, are never made ot wood or hewed stones, but they are built up with bricks. 
The artist having made in this way the principal parts of the statue, covers the 
whole with a thick coat of mortar, the softness of which enables him to put with- 
out much labor the finishing hand to his work. These statues are invariably 
inade.after a certain pattern belonging to the highest antiquity, and to an epoch 
when tlie art was yet in its very infancy : they are, in an artistical point of view, 
the worst, rudest and coarsest attempts at statuary I have ever seen. Gold is 
however profusely lavished on these shapeless and formless works. The big idol 
above referred to, was covered with gold, that is to say, gilt from head to feet. 

Idols of smaller dimensions, — those in particular representing Budha sitting in a 
cross-legged position, in the attitude of meditation, — are likewise wretched speci- 
mens of art. A great many are made of a soft stone, almost white, in appearance 
resembling marble, and capable of receiving a most perfect polish. 

101. If Budha has ever deserved the surname of sage, it is assuredly on this 
occasion that he has entitled himself to such an honorable distinction. All nature 
has reverted its course on his account ; wonders of the most extraordinary charac- 
ter have loudly proclaimed his supereixiinent excellencies : the most exalted beings 
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have uiiited their voices in extolling his transcendent merits, and showing their 
wibomided respect for his persons ; all that could da 2 zle the eye, please the ear 
and flatter the hea rt, had been displayed on an unparalleled scale for doing honor 
to him who was about to leave this terrestrial abode. Budha, however, solemning 
declares and unhesitatingly says to Ananda, that such a display Is infinitely below 
his merits and perfections, and can bear no comparison with his fathomless wisdom 
and boundless knowledge of truth. Such things, in his opinion, are mere external 
and quite destitute of substantial worth — they confer no red honor to him. 
They, adds he, who truly do honor to me, are those who practice all that is enjoin- 
ed by the most excellent law j nothing short of the observance of the law can please 
me ; the practise of the virtues leading to perfection, gives alone the right to be 
called my disciple. My religion can rest firmly but on such solid foundation. 

These expressions make every reader understand that, in Budha's opinion, 
religion is not a mere theory, teaching fine moral precepts destined to excite 
a vain a i miration in the mind, or elicit useless applause, but it is a moral and prac- 
tical system making man acquainted with the duties he has to perform in order to 
shun vice and practise virtue. Nothing can be more explicit and positive than the 
notions he entertains of religion. They are worthy of the founder of a religious sys- 
tem, at once very emitient and admitted with more or less considerable varieties by 
nearly one fourth or at least one filth of the great human family. It must be ad- 
mitted that the high religh us sense entertained by Budha, and communicated in 
all its purity to his immediate disciples, has almost vanished away in all Budhist 
countries. With the people, religion consists in certain exterior observances, such 
as giving aims to the Talapoins, building Pagodas, and making offerings during 
the three months especially consecrated to reliuious duties. The influence of reli- 
gious teachers, owing to ignorance and want of zeal, is almost null, and scarcely- 
felt by the masses of nominal Budhists. Were it not for the religious ingredient 
infused into the political constitutions of the various states, it might be safely as- 
serted that religion exercises no control over the actions of individuals and in no 
way regulates their conduct. But as the religious element almost predominates in 
the body of the civil laws, it acts indirectly upon the people and must be allowed 
a great share of influence in all that regards the morals of the people. It is, there- 
fore, to political institutions that Bud his m owes the continuation of its existence 
in these regions. Were it deprived of such a powerful support, there is every 
reason to believe that it could not retain long its hold over the masses, when regu- 
larly and extensively attacked by the followers of another system. 

103. The founder of Budhisra shows himself on this particular subject a consu- 
mate moralist. He who can have spoken as he did on this truly delicate point must 
have been deeply versed in the knowledge of human nature, and thoroughly 
acquainted with its frailties and weaknesses. Budha desired to maintain the mem- 
bers of tire assembly in a state of spotless purity. To attain that desirable object, 
he thinks of raising the strongest barrier against the wildest passion of the heart. 
No virtue, in his opinion, can withstand the incessant assaults directed against it 
by a daily and familiar intercourse with persons of another sex. He would have, 
if possible, the inmate of a cell iu a monastery out of the reach of temptation itself; 
he knows that the best tactics against such an enemy do not consist in boldly meet- 
ing the adversary, but rather in carefully avoiding encounter with him, manoeuvr- 
iiig In such way as to keep far from it. Hence idle conversations with female 
visitors are not only forbidden in a moat positive manner, but their very sight is to 
be, if possible, sedulously avoided. When duty shall oblige a Recluse to come face 
to face with the enemy, it is his bouuden obligation to keep at as great a distance 
from female visitors, as practicable. The subject of the conversation ought to be of 
a purely religious character; some portions of the law may be expounded: 
doubts of conscience may be proposed, and a solution given to them &c, ficc. On 
such occasions, the spiritual adviser is never to be left alone, but he must be 
surrounded with some of his brethren or disciples, at ail times very numerous in 
the monasteries. 

It is not without interest to place oneself in the centre of the Budhistic system, 
and examine therefrom the motives that have induced Budha to enjoin celibacy on 
all the members of tjie assembly aud enforce it with the utmost rigor, by all the 
means that the i rofoundest moralist could devise. 

The philosophy of Budhism has for its primary object to lead man into the way of 
ixceing himself from the influence produced upon the soul by exterior objects 
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tfirongli the medium or channel of the senses. That infiaence sets in motion the 
various passions wliich darken the intellect and trouole the heart, opposing an 
insuperable barrier to the acquirement and intuition of truth, and to the progress 
towards the state of quiescence, so ardently coveted and longed for by every true 
Budhist. No one Is ripe for the state of Nibaii. as long as he retains afiVctfon for 
things without self. The last and greatest effort of wisdom is the emancipation 
of self from every possible influence created and produced by objects or things 
distinct from self. Concupiscence, as the meaning of the word implies, is that 
disposition of the sou! to search after, lon^for, and cleave to, things placed without 
self. Such a disposition is diametrically opposed to the perfect independence 
aimed at by a fervent Budhist, and leads to results the very reverse of those to be 
arrived at : it retains man in the vortex of never ending e-xistenoes, and precludes 
Mm from the possibility of ever reaching the state ofNiban. Concupiscence, 
taken in a more restricted and limited meaning, signifyitjg the propensity to the 
indulgence of sensual pleasures, by the union of sexes, must even prove the great- 
est obstacle to the way leading to perfection, inasmuch as it fosters in men the 
strongest affection to external objects. 

Budhais great, in his own opinion, because he has conquered all passions — not by 
curbing them under the yoke of reason, but by rooting them out of his very 
being. When he wished to become an ascetic he practised ar. flrst self-renoun- 
cing, not merely by giving up riches, palace, dignities and honors, but chiefly and 
principally by denying to himself and forever the enjoyment of sensual pleasures. 
A flrni and unshaken resolution of parting for ever with his wife, concubines, and 
living in a perpetual celibacy, was cons dered as a preliminary and essential step 
for entering upon the course of life of a sincere searcher after truth and perfection. 
During the six years he spent in solitude, he laboured with unremitting zeal for 
securing to the spiritual principle an umlisputed control over the material one, by 
stifling the vehemence and ardour of his passions. His austerities and mortifica- 
tions during that long period had no other object but that of weakening at first, 
and finally destroying passions, and, in particular, concupiscence. When he is 
praised In the sacred writings, he is much extolled for having come out from the 
net of passions. His victory over concupiscence is repeatedly alluded to as the 
greatest of all achievements. The Master, therefore, naving laid such stress on 
this favorite and important, maxim, could not but preach and enioin it to alt his 
future imitators and discifdes. The earliest records of Budhism bear testimony 
to the paramount importance attached to the practice of chastity. It has ever 
been considered as an essential requirement in all tiiose that have desired to follow 
the footsteps of Budha, and imitate his mode of life. No qualification ever so 
great and shining could be admitted as a substitute for chastity. Kciences, talents, 
zeal and fervor could never entitle to the distinction of member of the assembly of 
the perfect without having previously given up the gratification of sensual 
pleasures. Independently of what is found written on this subject in the Wini or 
book of discipline, the opinion of the Budhist Public, is, on this subject, positive* 
universal and absolute. He who leaves the condition of layman to become a 
religious, must live in a state of perfect continence. An inflation of the regula- 
tions on this point, is looked upon with horror and indignation by the people at 
large. The guilty individual is inexorably expelled from the religious house, after 
having been previously stripped of his religious dress, and subjected to an humi- 
liating dt^radation in the presence of the assembled members of the community. 
Nothing short of such a severe treatment could satisfy a public so deeply hurt 
and offended in their religious feelings. How is it that the practice of perfect 
continence is not merely a desideratum in an individual consecrated to religion, 
but an absolutely required qualification, which can never be equivalently supplied 
by any other moral or scientific attainment ? How is it that such a notion is 
universally adhered to by nations noted for the undoubted laxity of their morals '? 
Can a notion so generally believed and so tenaciously retained in spite of its direct 
opposition to the wildest and the dearest passion of the heart, be ever called a 
pi-ejudice T Is it possible to trace its connexion with some of the noblest feelings 
of our nature and the most refined ideas of our mind?^ To a superficial and 
biased olmrver many things appear contradictory and irreconcilable, which a 
serious, acute and dispassionate inquimr after truth read iiy comprehends, easily 
connects and accounts for, and satisfactorily conciliates one with the other. 

idfi. On a former occasion Budha had rawed liis voice to bestow piaises on the 
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siiemory of the gfi'eat Tliarioutra, whose relics lie was holdinsr on the palm of one of 
his hands, in the presence of the assembled Hahans. Now, ~a short time before he 
yields up the ghost, he summons all his streng th and at great length, passes the 
highest encomium on his amiable and ever devoted attendant, the truly kind 
hearted Ananda. These are the only two instances mentioned in this compilation 
Where Bndha has condescended to eulogize the great virtue and eminent meiit of 
two disciples. In Thariputra, Budha extolled the traiiscendant mental attain- 
ments, the heroic acliieveraents in the practice of virtue, the fervor and zeal for the 
propagation of religion wiiich had ever distinguished tJie illustrious friend of Man- 
Icalau. In Ananda, the searching and keen eye of Budha discovered excellencies 
of a less shining and bright hue, but in point of sterling worth second to none. 
Ananda is a inatchless pattern of centleness, amiability, devotedness and placid reli- 
gions zeal. He loves ali his brethren and he is, in return, beloved by them all. His 
superior gooilness of heart and placidity of temper secure to him an almost undis- 
puted precedence over the other members of the assembly, 'i'earing the veil that 
conceals futurity from our eager regards, Budha foretel.s the future conquests to 
be made by the mild and persuasive eloquence of his ever dearly beloved attendant. 
The far spread fame of Ananda shall, in days to come, attract crowds of visitors, 
enger to see and hear him. The sight of his graceful, lovely and mild appearance 
shall rivet on his person the attention and affection of all. Enrapture».t at. the 
Bow of his tender, touching and heart moving elo(jnence, visitors shall eagerly listen 
to him ; they will experience sadness only when his silence shall deprive them of 
that food their mind and heart were feasting on. 

The eulo^ium of Ananda by Budha is unquestionably one of the finest passages 
of the Legend. Divested of its original beauties by having passed through several 
translations, it retains, however, something that charms and pleases. The reader 
is invoiimtarily reminded of similar specimens found here and there in the earliest 
records of antiquity. 

In the instructions that Ananda is to give to laymen, it is somewhat curious to 
see Budha distinctly stating that Ananda will exhort the people to make offerings 
both to llahans and‘to Pouniias, that is to say to the members of the Assembly and 
to the Brahmins. From this passage, it becomes evident that in the days of our 
Budha the two sects that were subsequently to struggle during many ages for 
superiority over the Indian Peninsula, subsisted free from inimical feelings towards 
each other. 1 1 miglit be said that no line of separation kept them apart indicating 
or pointing out their respective limits. The wide that was during succeeding 
centuries to intervene between those two great religious sects, was not perceptibly 
felt : its levelling results had not^yetawakened the susceptibilities of the proud Brah- 
mins. Bud lusts and Brahminists lived on friendly terms and looked upon each 
other as brethren. The discrepancies in the respective creeds, were reaai’ded with 
indifference, as involving only philosophical subtleties well suited to give occupa- 
tion to ideologists and afford to disputants the opportunity of displaying their 
abilities in arguing, reasoning and defining. It is not easy to determine wliether 
the conduct of Budlia was regulated by a well calculated policy intended to calm 
the suspieious scruples of his opponents, or whether he was actuated by plain and 
straightforward principles. It is probable that at that time many Brahmins 
followed a mode of life a most similar to that of the disciples of Budha; they were, 
therefore, entitled to the same honors and support. 

104. Budha bad so much at heart the conversion of the heretic Thouhat, that 
the earnest desire of performing this great and meritorious action, was one the 
three motives that induced him to select the comparatively insignificant country 
of Kooth naron for the last stage of his existence. Particulars regarding that 
personage would prove interesting because he is the last convert Budha made. 
From what has been alluded to in some Budliistic writings, regarding Tlioubat, it 
may be informed that he was ol the caste of Pounhas or Brahmins. H e had studied 
in some of the numerous schools bf philosophy, at that time so common in India. 
From his way of addressing Budha, there is no doubt but he was acquainted with 
the principal theories upheld by the most renowned Masters in those days. It is 
related of Thoubat tliat during former existences, he was tilling a field with one 
of his brothers, when some Hahans happened to pass by them. His brother gave 
abundant alms to the holy personages whilst Thoubat showed less liberal dispo- 
sitions. When Budha appeared, the law was announced to the generous donor, 
and in company with eigliteeu Koudcs of Brahman, ho obtained the state of 
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Thautapaii. Tlie ratlier parsimonioas ’ihoiibat obtained the favor of conversion 
at the eleventh hour. He must have, however, subsequently atoned for this 
offence, as his dispositions seem to have been of the highest order, when he came 
into Budha’s presence. In a few hours he hud gone over the four ways leading to 
perfection, and had become a Rahaiida. 

In the days of Budha, the philosophical schools of India seem to have had six 
eminent teachers, whose teachings exhibited on some points a considerable vari- 
ance. Reading a book of religious controversy betweett a Christian and a Bud hist, 
composed more than a hundred years ago by a Catiiohc piiesi at Ava, the writer 
has had the chance of meeting with a faint outline of the leading tenets upheld by 
the six teachv>rs, so often al uded to in this compilation. One of them maintained 
the exi‘'tence and agency of numberless Genii, who at their will, could favor man 
with fortune and every possible tetiii oral benefits, as well as visit him witii their 
displeasure, by depriving him of all happiness, and heaping misery and all sorts 
of calamities over his heal. Geniolatry was the neces ary conseqnence flowing 
from such a principle. A second teacher denied at once the oid dogma of metamor- 
phosis, and maintained that every being had the innate power of reproducing 
by way of generation &c, another being of similar nature. A third one had 
singular notions regarding the nature of man. He said that man had his beginning 
in the womb of his mother, and that death was the end and destruction of liia 
being: such a destruction he called Niban. A fourth teacher taught that all 
beings had neither beginning nor end, and that there existed no influence of good 
and bad deeds. A fifth doctor defined Niban, a long life like that of Nats and 
Brahmas. He saw no harm in the killing of animals, and he asserted the exist- 
ence of a state of reward and punishment. The last teacher boldly asserted the 
existence of a Supreme Being, creator of all that exists, and alone worthy of 
receiving adorations. 

Thoubat’s mind was rather perplexed by so many contradictory and opposite 
opinions and doctrines. He had lived, it appears, in a state of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, fluctuating as it were between conflicting theories which could not carry 
conviction to his soul He had heard of Budha and wished to hear him, hoping 
that perhaps he rniulit fall in with the truth he was so ardently panting after. 
With these dispositions he came to tlie spot where Budha was lyin^ on his couch, 
in the hope of easing ids mind from the state of doubt, and fixing it in trutli. Like 
a man of consummate abilitie^i in the way of arguing and at once convincing Ms 
adversary, Budlia set aside all that was put forward by his antagonist and coming 
at once to the point, preached to him the true doctrine. As light dispells darkness 
so truth disperaes the mist of errors. Thoubat seeing trutii, at once embraced 
it, gladly ridding himself from the burthen of errors tliat hail hitherto weighed 
down his soul. All his doubts vanished away and he found himself on a sudden 
safely anchored in the calm and never agitated harbour of perfect truth. 

Next to the conversion of 'I’houbat, follows an interesting instruction delivered 
to Ananda and the assembled RaUaus. Here Budha displays the superiority of 
his lofty mind. Clinging to the principles of abstract truth he has no regard for 
persons or things. This marerial world, man included, is, in his opinion, a mere 
illusion, exhibiting nothing real, but only an uninterrupted succession of changes, 
which exclude the idea of immntable fixity. He apparently has no wish to infuse 
consolaiion into the afflicted souls of his disciples. He supposes that being all 
initiated in the knowledge of truth, and having entered on the ways of perfection, 
they must know that the person of a Budha is subjected to the law of mutability 
and therefore to destraction or to death. He says plainly to them that his absence 
from among them is a circumstance 'scarcely worth noticing : by his doctrines 
contained in the Abidama, the Thoots and the Wini, he will ever be present 
among them. In tiiese sacred writing, they will possess something more valu- 
able than his material being ; they will have and enjoy the truth that was in him, 
and that he has comuittnicated to them by his oral instructions. He earnestly 
invites them to lay stress only on that doctrine they have received from him. 

It is hardly necessary to notice a serious anachronism made by the unskilful 
compiler of this legend, on this occasion. We know that Budha wrote nothing, 
and that the compilation of his doctrines and the division in three distinct por- 
tions has been the work of the three great councils held after Gaudama^s death on 
Niban. How could the dying originator or reformer of Budhism speak of com- 
pilations of his doctrines which were not as yet existing ? 
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105. Budha’s zeal is not cliiUed in the least by the cold of approach deatls. 
His boundless knowledge enabled him to get at a glance the most intimate 
acquaintance of the inward dispositions of his disciples’ minds. If, therefore, he 
asked them three successive times, whether they entertained doubts on some 
doctrinal points, it was not to satisfy himself that their faith was firia and un- 
shaken. He wished to make them conscious of a fact which was felt and clearly 
understood by every one in particular, but was not as yet fully appreciated by the 
universality of his disciples. Every individual in particular was well aware of 
the unwavering dispositions of Ms mind respecting Budha’s teachings, but no one 
had ever seen the opportunity of ascertainingchatalihis brethren had the same firm- 
ness of belief. On this solemn occasion, they witnessed the most comforting 
sight of a perfect unity ot faith in all Hie members of the assembly. Budha 
revealed then one great truth which no one but himself could be acquainted with. 
A true Bahan, says he, has entered at least in the first way that leads to perfec- 
tion — he is, therefore, no more exposed to the dan«|er of wavering in his belief: 
he knows enough of truth to adhere firmly to it, and Is enabled to prosecute safely 
his researches after what is still unknown to him. Every member of the assembly 
is a true believer, more or less advanced in the knowledge of the law, it is true, 
but at least he is conscious of his being in the right way. On this subject no 
doubt subsists in his mind; he adheres to Budha and his doctrines, as to the 
centre of truth, and never thinks for a moment to question the veracity of his 
doctor or to call in doubt any portion of his instructions. 

The last words of Budha to the assembled Bickus, are designed to remind 
them of the great and vital principle he endeavoured to inculcate on their 
mindsduring the forty -five years oi his pi*eaching — viz., that change and mutability 
are acting upon all tnat exists, and are inherent to all parts of nature. This 
world, therefore, oftering but an endless vicisisitude of forms that appear and dis-* 
appear, has no real existence. It is an illusion from beginning to end. As long 
as man remains tied up, if this expression may be made use ofj to nature, he is 
carried away by the ever acting principle of change : no where can he find any rest 
or fixity, he quits one existence to pass into another one : he leaves one form to 
assume a different one. What happens to man, befalls all other parts of nature. 
From this notion Budha infers that there is nothing existing but name and form. 
There is no substance in nature, and therefore, no reality. So much sti'ess was 
laid by Budha on this capital principle, that he bequeathed it, as his last Will, to 
his disciples; he wished that they would ever bear in their minds, and remember 
that he came among them for the purpose of making them thoroughly acquainted 
with it. From this cardinal point he inferred the chief conclusions that form his 
religious system, viz., Metara psychosis, the contempt of the world and Niban. 
By the law of endless changes, man is harried from one state into another, or 
from one form of being into another form. Where is tlie wise man who could 
love a world, or an existence therein, when he finds no substance, no reality in it. 
Is he not induced or rather compelled to search after a state in which he can find 
fixity, reality and truth, or at least an exemption from the harassing condition of 
perpetual migration from one state into another. 

The reader who has been almost bom with and educated in Theistic notions, and 
who sees in the world nothing but what has been created by a supreme and all wise 
Being, is at a loss to understand how a grave philosopher, as undoubtedly Budha 
was, gifted with great powers for observing, arguing, discussingand inferring con- 
clusions, could have fallen into errors so glaring and so contrary to his reason. 
That we might properly appreciate the efforts of such a genius, and have some 
correct ideas about his process of arguing, we mnst divest ourselves of the know- 
ledge supplied to u8 by revelation, and descend to the level occupied by the founder 
of Budhism. Unacquainted with a first cause, or with the existence of a supreme 
Being, he studies nature as he finds it. What does he see in it ? Perpetual changes, 
endless vicissitudes. The form that he perceives to-day has undergone some 
change on the following day. Every thing about him grows, reaches a certain point 
and then falls into decay. He finds nothing that stands always in the same con- 
dition. Hence he proclaims the great law of mutability pervading all nature, and 
concludes that all that we feel, see or hear is illusion and deception, &c, &c, depriv- 
ed of reality, fixity and substance. His philosophical mind is not satisfied with 
such a discovery. He pants after trutli and reality which is not to be found here. 
He feels that he must disentangle Mmself from the condition of illusion and decep- 
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tion. But wliere Is to be found reality, and fixity : beyond all that exists In 
Niban. 

106. Wliat is Niban, the end a true Budhist ever longs for during hfs great 
struggles in the practice of virtue anti his constant efforts for attaining to the 
knowledge of truth, and which he finally reaches when he has b( come perfected ? 
The writer confesses at once his inability in answering satisfactorily this question, 
because Budhlsts do not agree among themselves in explaining the nature of the 
state of Niban. From the earliest period of tiieir religion, we see the Brahmins 
keenly taunting their opponents for the discordance of their opinions on a subiecfc 
of the utmost importance j a subject which had ever been prominent in Budha's 
teachings, and held up as the only one bi^coming a perfec ted being, the obfect of 
his mok earnest and ardent desires, and the state in which his soul, wearied after 
such a prolonged spiritual warfare, longed to rest for ever. A certain school of 
Budhists has inaintaiued that Nib in implied the destruction of the state of being, 
and consequently a complete annihilation. This opinion is at once rejected by the 
southern Budhists, who assert that a perfected being after having reached Niban, 
or at the end of his la'^t existence, retains his imiividnalify, but they utterly fail 
in their attempts at explaining the situation and condition of a being in Niban. 
At a later period, the opinion about a supreme Budlm, uncreated, eternal and 
infinite, began to |fain ground and modified to a considerable extent on many 
points the views of the earlier Budhists. Niban, according to the comparatively 
modern school, was but an absorption into the supreme and infinite Budlm. 'J his 
opinion approximated to that of the Brahmins, or it was almost the same. The 
means to obtain perfection were somewhat different in both systems, but the end 
to be obtained was precisely the same. 

Setting aside idle speculations, let us try to form some idea of Niban by explain- 
ing the meaning of the term, and the dennition such as we find it in tlie Burmese 
writings. 

The word Niban, in Sanscrit Nirvana, according to its etymology means what 
is no more agitated, what is in a state of perfect calm. It is composed of the 
negative prefix nir and va which means to be set in motion, as the wind. It 
implies the idea of rest by opposition to that motion or existence, To be in the 
state of Niban is therefore to be placed beyond existence as understood by 
Budhists ; there can be no longer migration from one state of being to another. 
This point is admitted by all sects of Budhists. To the idea of Niban is often 
attached that of extinction, as a lanm which ceases to bum and its light becomes 
extinct, when the oil is exhausted. The scene of existence being exhausted, a be- 
ing ceases to be or to move within the range of existence; he becomes extinct re- 
latively at least to all kind of existences we have a notion of. In conversing with 
the Budhists of Burmah the writer observed that the ideas of rest and extinction 
were invariably coupled with the notion of Niban. In their rough attempt 
at explaining the inexplicable nature of the state, they had recourse to several 
comparisons, intended to convey to the mind that they believed Niban to be a 
state of undisturbed calm, and a never ending cessation of existence. When ques- 
tioned on the situation of Budha in Niban, they answered that they believed him 
to be in a boundless space or vacuum, beyond the boundaries ever reached by other 
beings, alone with himself enjoying, it the expression be correct, a perfect rest, 
unconcerned about this world, having no further relation with all existing beings. 
They asserted that he was for ever to remain a stranger to all sensations of either 
pain or pleasure. Talking one evening with a well lutbrmed Burmese on Niban, 
the light of a lamp that was burning on the writer’s table happened to die away 
for want of oil, the Budhist with an exulting tone of voice exclaimed : do not asK 
any more what Niban is; what has happened to that lamp just now, tells you 
what Niban is, the lamp is extinct becau-e there is no more oil in the glass; a 
man is in Niban at the very moment that the principle or cause of existing is at 
an end or entirely exhausted. How far such an answer can satisfy a supesficial 
mind like that of a half civilised Bunnese, it is difficult to say, but it appears 
certain that he does not carry nis researches nor pursue his inquiries beyond these 
narrow boundaries. Any further attempt to penetrate deeper into the darkness of 
Niban is in his opinion presumptuous and rash. Budhist metaphysicians in 
India in their foolish efforts to survey that terra incognita, h&ve origumted 
several opiuions tliat have had their supporters in the various schools of philo- 
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sophv. Tlie more ancient philosophers or heads of schools in attempting to give 
an analysis of a thing they knew nothing about, approximated to the opinion that 
Kiban is nothing more or less than complete or entire annihilation. Following 
the course of arguments, and admitting their premises, one is reluctantly com* 
pelled to come to the awful conclusion that the final end of a perfected Bndha is 
the destruction of his being or annihilation. 

From a long period the plain sense of the masses of believers, unprejudiced by 
sophistical bias, revolted against and at once rejected the horrible conclusion 
arrived at by former disputants. No one in our days admits that Niban and 
annihilation are synonimous terms. If their views can be properly understood, 
we may infer from what they say that a being in Niban retains his individuality 
though isolated from all that is distinct from self: he sees the abstract truth or 
truth as it is in itself, divested from the material forms under which we but im- 
perfectly see it in our present state of existence. Passions and affections are not 
to be found in such a being; his position in truth can scarcely be understood 
and still less expressed by us who can never come in communication with an ob- 
fect but through our passions and affections. We know that there exists a spiri- 
tual substance, but we can have no distinct idea of it. We vouchsafe for its exis- 
tence by what we observe of its operations^ but we are in the impossibility of ex- 
})laining its nature. It is not therefore surprising that Budhista should be at loss 
to account for the state In which a perfected being is in Niban. The idea of a 
state of apathy or rest must be understood as expressing simply a situation quite 
opposite to that of motion in which all beings are, as long as they are within the 
pale of existences. If it be admitted that the perfected being retains in Niban 
his individuality, it must be inferred that he becames, as it were, merged into the 
abstract truth, in which he lives and rests for ever. 

Let us come now to a definition of Niban translated from Pali by the Burmese. 
Niban is the end of all existences, the exemption from the action of kan, (the good 
or bad influence produced by merits or demerits) of (the principle of all 
volitions, desires and passions) of the seasons, and of taste or sensations. What 
means this rather curious not to say almost unintelligible definition. To under- 
stand it, the reader must be aware that ^an is the principle which causes all beings 
to move incessantly from one existence into anotiier, from a state of happiness to 
one of happiness, from a position where merits are acquired, into another where 
further merits are to be obtained and greater proficiency in perfection secured, 
from a state of punishment or demerits into a worse one &c. Kan may be called the 
soul of transmigration, the hidden spring of all the changes experienced by an 
existing being. In Niban the law of ftan is destroyed, and therefore no more of 
changes or transmigrations. 

By Tsit is understood the principle of all volitions and desires. Budhist meta- 
physicians, always fond of divisions and classifications, reckon 120 T^iU. Some are 
the root of all demerits, and their opposite are the principle of merits. Some have 
for object matter or this material world : others have for object the immaterial 
world, or as I believe, truth taken in an abstract sense. The last of all, and, 
of course the most perfect, is the reaching infinity, which is the last stage of a 
perfected being in the world of existences : one step tarther and he has reached the 
undisturbed shores of Niban. In that latter state, there is no more operation of 
the mind nor of the heart, or at least there is no intellectual working such as we 
conceive it in our actual condition. 

The word i7doo or seasons, is eudently used for designating a revolution of 
nature. The m aning is obvious and affords no difficulty. In Niban there is 
neither nature nor revolutions of nature, Niban lies in vacuum or space, far 
beyond the extensive horizon that encircles the world or worlds, or systems of 
nature. 

The word Ahara, which literally means taste, is intended to designate all sensa- 
tions acquired though the senses. Through senses, indeed, we acquire knowledge, 
but the perfected being having come to the possession of universal science, no further 
knowledge is needed ; senses are, therefore, useless. Senses moreover, are the ap- 
pendage of our nature, as it is during its existences. Niban putting an end to fur- 
ther existences, it destroys too the constituent parts of the material portion of our 
being. 

Admitting that the above definition of Niban is a correct one, and that it has 
been understood in a purely Budhistic sense, we may conclude that in that 
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state, there is no more influence and consequently no transmigration, not 
volitions of the mind, no desires of the heart, no materiality, and no sensations. 
The difficulty as to whether Niban is annihilation or not, is from being 
as yet solved. It is necessary to ascertain what are the constituent parts of 
an intelligent being, and then to enquire whether these parts are entirely des- 
troyed and annihilated in Niban. In an intelligent being, according to certain 
doctors, we find materiality, sensations, perceptions* volitions and intellect. 
These five ag|re^ates constitute a thinking being. They, assert the same doc- 
tors, do not exist m Niban : tliey are destroyed. One word more, atid the question 
would be settled: but that word has not been, at least to my knowledge, 
ever uttered. It is probable that these five aggregates or component parts, 
are the conditions of existence such as we now understand it. But it would 
he rash to conclude that a being under different conditions oi being, could not 
retain his individuality, though deprived of these five component parts. Budhists, 
as already said, have very imperfect notions of a spiritual substance 5 it Is not 
surprising that they cannot express themselves in a manner more distinct, 
precise and intelligible when they treat of subjects so abstruse and difficult. In 
practice they admit the existence of something distinct from matter and surviving 
in man, after the destruction of the material portion of his being, but their at- 
tempts at giving a satisfactory explanation of the nature of that surviving indivi- 
duality has always proved abortive. 

The question, as may be inferred from the foregoing lines, if considered in the 
light of purely theoretical notions, is still open to discussion and will pi-obably 
ever remain without a perfect solution. If examined from a practical point of 
view, ^at is to say, taking into account the opinions of the masses of Budhists, 
the dimculty may be considered as resolved. 

107. The lengthened description of Budha’s funeral, has suggested the idea 
of laying before the reader, a brief account of the ceremonies observed by Budiiists 
in Burmah, when funeral rites are perfomed on the mortal remains of Talapoins 
who ha’TO been eminent in the profession and have spent their whole life in monas- 
teries. By comparing the following account with the narrative of tiie legend, we 
will see^ that the rubrics of the funeral service in our days, are nearly the same as 
those existing at the origin of Budhism. 

^ When a Budhist Becluse has given up Hie ghost, the corpse is carefully and 
diligently washed by laymen or the younger inmates of the monastery. A large 
incision is make in the abdomen ; its contents are taken out and buried in the 
earth without any ceremony being observed on the occasion. The empty cavity is 
filled up with ashes, bran or some other desicative substances for preventing 
putrefaction. The corpse is then tightly wrapt with bands or swathes of a white 
color from head to feet, and then covered with the yellow hal>it of the profession. 
It is afterwards bound up all over with ropes tightened as much as possible, 
so as to bring it within the narrowest dimensions. When thus prepared, the 
corpse is placed in an open coffin. The coffin is made of the trunk of a 
tree rudely hollowed, and often so imperfectly scooped out as not to afford 
sufficient room for the corpse. In the middle of the interior part of the 
coffin, an opening about three inches in diameter has been made, to 
afford issue to the humors that may ooze out through the swathes. The coffin 
is unceremoniously laid on the floor of the monastery. A bamboo 7 or 8 feet 
long is procured ; one of its ends is inserted into the hole made in the coffin, 
and the other is sunk into the ground below; it is the channel through 
which the humors flow into the earth. After a lapse |of ten or twelve days, 
the body is sup^sed to be quite dry; they set about putting a covering over 
the coffin and effectually shutting it. Whilst residing in Burmah I wished 
on a certain day to go and see all the particulars observed on such occasions. 
A most favorable opportunity favored the prosecution of my wishes. A 
Talapoin of my acquaintance had died a fortnight before, after thirty years of pro- 
fession. His body laid in the coffin was to be for ever concealed from human 
sight. I went into the monasteiy where I met a large party of the brethren of 
the deceased, who had assembled for the ceremony. Most of them were known to 
me: my reception was at once kind and cordial. — Great was my surprise at 
seeing, instead of grief and mourning, which the circumstance seemed to com- 
mand, laughing, talking and amusement. No one appeared to take the least 
notice of the deceased whose corpse was lying at our feet. A momentary stop 
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was put to the indecoroas behaviour of the assistants by the appearance of two 
stout carpenters bringing a board four or five inches thick, designed for the cover. 
They vainly tried to fit it in its place : the hollow of the coffin was neither broad 
nor de^ enough for holding the corpse though reduced to the smallest proper * 
tions. The operation was not a very easy one to bring the board in contact with 
the sides of the coffin, despite the resistance that was to be ofiered by the corpse : 
the carpenters were determined not to be disappointed. At the two ends and in 
the middle of the coffin, the ropes were passed several times round the coffin with 
the utmost tension, in such a manner as to have six or seven coils in the same 
place* Enormous wooden wedges were inserted right and left of the three places, 
between the sides and the coils. On these wedges the workmen hammered with 
their whole strength, during about 20 minutes, to the great amusement of all the 
bystanders. Each blow of the hammer lessened the distance between the cover 
and the brim of the coffin . eveiy perceptible success gained over the latent resist- 
ing power, elicited a burst of applause, and a cheer to the persevering workmen. 
At last all resistance being overcome, the cover rested fixedly in its place. It is 
needless to add that the corpse inside was but a hideous mass of mangled flesh and 
broken bones. 

According to the custom observed on such occasions, a rude building was erected 
for the purpose of placing therein the mortal remains of the deceased, until prepa- 
rations on a grand scale should have been made for doing honor to the illustrious 
departed individual. That building as well as those made for similar purposes are 
but temporary edifices raised for the occasion, and made of bamboos with an attap 
roof. In the centre of that large bungalow was erected a kind of estrade, about 12 
feet high, well decorated. The upper part is often gilt, but always plated with 
thin metal leaves of various colors. From the sides hang rough drawings repre- 
senting animals, monsters of various kinds, religious subjects, and others of the 
grossest indecency. Around this estrade are disposed posts, from the top of which 
are suspended small flags and streamers of different forms and shapes. On the 
summit is arranged a place for the coffin, but the four sides at that place are about 
two or three feet higher than the level whereupon rests the cof&i, so that it is 
concealed entirely from the sight of the visitors. 

Things remained in that state during four months, that is to say until all the 
arrangements had been made for the grand ceremony, the expence of which is 
commonly defrayed hy voluntary contributions. The arrangraents being all com- 
plete, a day was appointed at the sound of gongs for burning the corpse of the 
pious Recluse. At noon of that day the whole population of the town flocked to a 
vast and extensive plain beyond the old wall and ditch, in the North* Men and 
women dressed in their finest attire swarmed in every direction, selecting the 
most suitable and convenient situations for enjoying a commanding view of the 
fete. The funeral pile occupied nearly the centre of the plain ; it was about fifteen 
feet bigh, of a square shape, encased in planks which gave to it a neat appearance. 
It was large at the base and went on diminishing in size in the upper part, termi- 
nating in a square platform where the cofiin was to be deposited. A small roof 
supported on four bamboo posts, elegantly covered or overahaded the platform. 
A huge four wheeled cart decorated in the most fantastic manner, was descried at 
a distance : it was drawn by a great number of men, and brought to the foot of 
the pile. Upon it was the cofiin. Immense cheers, shouted by thousands, had 
announced the progress of the cart with its precious relics, as it passed through 
the crowd. It was forthwith hoisted on the platform. Mats were then spread 
round the pile, whereupon sat numbers of Talapoins, reciting aloud long formulas 
in Pali. These devotions being performed they rose up and prepared to depart, 
attended with a retinue of their disciples, who loaded themselves with the offerings 
made on the occasion. These offering consisted of plantains, cocoanuts, sugar 
canes, rice, pillows, mats, mattrasses &c. ‘Masters and disciples returned to 
the monasteries with tiieir valuable collections. 

The place being cleared, the eyes were all rivetted on two large rockets, placed 
horizontally, each between two ‘ropes to which they were connected by two side 
rings. One of the ends of the ropes was strongly fixed at posts behind the rockets 
and the other was made as tight as possible at the foot of the pile. At a given 
signal, the rockets emitting smoke rushed forward with a loud hut iiregular noise, 
tremulottsly gliding along me ropes, and in an instant penetrating into the interior 
of the pile and setting fire to a heap of inflammable materials amassed beforehand 
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for tljat purpose. In a short while, the whole pile was in a blaze, and soon entirely 
consumed with the coffin and the corpse. The bones or rotten bits of bones that 
remained were carefully collected, to be subsequently interred in a becoming place. 

108. The virtuous and zealous Kathaba w'as at once convinced of the absolute 
ii.'cessity of soon holding a meeting of the wisest members of the assembly, for 
the purpose of ascertaining and authoriiatively determining the genuineness of 
Budha^s doctrines. Human passions w'ere already at work deforming more 
or iess in various ways the instrtictions of the great Preacher. Many, laying more 
stre.ss on their talents, than on the authority of their departed instructor, began 
to entertain on certain questions, views and opinions evidently at variance with 
those of Budhn. The enemies of truth w^ere numerous, even during his life time, 
when as yet overawed by his presence and matchless wisdom. He sagaciously 
foresees their number and boldness would soon increase to a fearful extent and 
threaten the very existence of religion. Kathaba was roused to exertions by such 
considerations, and on that veiy moment, he resolved to assemble the Elders of 
tlie Assembly, as soon as convenient alter Budha's funeral. He was it appears 
acknowledged by common consent as the first of the disciples. He was entitled 
to that distinction by the renown of his abilitie.s before his conversion, and by his 
great proficiency under Budha’s teachings subsequently to that event. But 
the circumstance related by Kathaba clearly indicates the intimate familiarity 
existing betw'een the master and the disciple, and the unbounded confidence the 
former placed in the latter. During a walk, the two friends, if such an expression 
be allowed, had entered into a more than unusual intimate communion of thoughts 
and feelings : the soul of one had passed into the person of the other or rather both 
souls were blended together, and united so as to become one, in the bosom of a 
virtuous, high, refined, sublime and philosophical fiiendsliip. They made an 
exchange of their cloaks. Kathaba, by putting on Budha’s cloak, inherited, as 
it w'ei’e, his spirit and his authority. Hence his legitimate right to be appointed 
President or head of the first Council, assembled a year after Gaudamg’s Niban. 

300. The Burmese translator finishes his work, by candidly stating the motives 
that have induced him to undertake it. He desires to create, promote and pro- 
pagate in the heart of future generations religious sentiments, and feelings of the 
tenderest affection for the person of Budha,’his doctrine, that is to say the law, 
and the Assembly of the Perfect : such are the lotty objects he had in view when 
he began to write. He was encouraged in his difficult task by purely religious 
considerations, viz the promotion and triumph of Budhism. For securing the 
attainment of what he considered to be a most desirable end, he summoned all his 
abilities with a most praiseworthy energy and perseverance. 

With a somewhat different object in view, the Burmese work has been transla- 
ted into an European language. The translation has been accompanied with notes 
intended to explain the text, which would otherwise prove, in many parts, almost 
unintelligible to the generality of readers. The principles of Budhism, such as 
they are held and professed in Burmah, have received a certain degree of at- 
tention, and have been examined as carefully as possible, from a Budhistic point 
of view. That great religious system has been considered, as it is in itself, without 
any regard to its intrinsic merits or demerits. The notes are not designed to be 
an aoology or a confutation of Budhism, but an exposition of its doctrines, such 
as they are found in the best writings and believed by its votaries. When certain 
tenets or practices were to be accounted for, recourse has always been had to the 
general principles of Budhism and to the notions certainly prevailing at various 
periods in Budhist countries. It is needless to add that thetoC notes, having been 
hurriedly written in the midst of almost uninterrupted and time absorbir.g occupa- 
tions, and often from old reminiscences, are destitute of pretentions eitaer to 
deep research or scientific merit. In former years the writer had bestowed a 
certain amount of time and efforts on the study of Budhism, in a country where 
it has been for years the only religious creed. A portion of the knowledge thus 
acquired, he has embodied in the foregoing notes, with the intention of compres- 
sing within a narrow compass the elementary principles and general notions of 
Budhism, affording thereby to the readers who cannot have access to the volumi- 
nous writings of the French and German Orientalist Savants on the great 
religious system of Eastern Asia, comparatively easy means to obtain some infor- 
mation on a religion, which, false as it is, deserves to be knowm and understood, 
^nce in point of antiquity it is second to none except to Brahminism, and extends- 
its sway over one fourth of the human race. 



[The followinge paragraphs in Chap. Y of the Ethnology of the Indo-FaciHc 
Iswndsj” belong to Sec. II. Glossarial Indications of the Ethnic history and 
relations of the Dravirians Languages,” and were accidentally omitted In printing 
that section. They should come in on page 213 of the present volume and precede 
the para, commencing The following are illustrations from Semitico-Libyattj” &c.] 

As the Scythic languages appear to have always been located 
in Upper Asia, and they still preserve a form that allies theim 
closely both with the monosyllabic and with all the harmonic 
languages, it is probable that the mother tongues of the more out- 
lying and widely separated families of the World were intimately 
allied in their glossaries to the primary Scythic ones* A com- 
parison of the various Scythic names for some of the parts of the 
body may thus be considered as the first step towards ascertaining 
the true relations of the names for the same objects in any of the 
other families, as the Dravirian or Draviro- Australian. 

A very slight examination of the Scythic names for the parts of 
the body shows that we are dealing with one really primitive vo- 
cabulary, which has sufiered dialectic changes almost without 
limit* The same primary roots are found in all the languages 
from the Kamchatkan to the Hungarian. The same secondary or 
dialectic forms and compounds are found in numerous vocabula- 
ries of the same and of different groups, sometimes preserving the 
same application and sometimes varying in this respect. Most of 
these variations are evidently archaic. They were formed in that 
early stage of language when fixed conventional names had not 
been appropriated to each part of the body, but several were des- 
cribed by the same primitive roots, the distinctions being indicated 
by the addition of other words and partly, in all probability, by 
gesture. In time various dialectic changes of the kind we have 
indicated took place, and the same root became current in a mul- 
titude of forms and with different conventional limitations of 
meaning. The history of these changes is probably too complex 
to be completely recovered, and the many blendings and extinc- 
tions of dialects that must have occurred since they commenced, 
have obscured and diminished the glossarial evidence. 

The Scythic roots for the principal parts of the body are the 
labial ; the guttural ; the sibilant and dental ; and the liquid 
(w, 2, r,),— that is, all the primary sounds* Of these 4 roots the 
3 last are not strongly distinguished. R and S | S, T and D ; 
D, N, L and B are evidently merely variations of each other in 
several cases. The roots are monosyllables of 3 forms, 1st, the 
consonant followed by a vowel, which varies sometimes even in the 
same group; 2nd the consonant preceded by a vowel: 3rd, the 
preceding forms followed by a final consonant, vocalised or not. 
The terminal consonant varies, and it appears in general to be pure- 
ly phonetic or non-radical. The most common terminal is the 
liquid n, 1 or r«> After it s, t, is the most frequent, but as s and j 



are much interchanged, the&'C two classes arc not well distioguishech 
The kbial and gottumi are much rarer. The Ist form, pure or 
with ,a final consonant, is the most common. The 2rid is chiefly 
found in the Ugrian languages, and as similar forms are produced 
by the elision of an initial radical consonant, it is not always easy 
to decide whether the Ugrian consonant is radical or not. Redu- 
plicated forms of all the roots occur. Besides these form«, others 
occur in which a definitive is attached to the root, generally post- 
fixually. The -definitive is sometimes a simple vowel, generally 
prefixed, but most frequently a consonant, generally postfixed, and 
either simple with a final or initial vowel, or such a monosyllable 
with a final consonant. Double postfixes also o'*cur. It is often 
difficult or impossible to decide whether the final consonant is a 
postfix or part of the root. Where the root has a final conso- 
nant the servile character of the siiperadded consonant is in gene- 
ral free from doubts 

The following examples will illustrate this diversity of forms. 
1st, pa, ba, wa, va, pi, pii, po, &;c ; 2nd, ap, ab, ip, ib, up, ub, op, 
ob, &e; 3rd pan, pin, pen, pon, bar, bir, bur, pat, pit, pet, f)ut, 
j)as, pis, pus, apt, ipc, npf, obt, &c ; 4th, with a def., pak;?, pily^r, 
wih/^, pily(?, wilu^t, wWyulgi, biirw?i, pan/i, pan/jf^ ; 5th papa, inirai. 

The appended table of Scythic names of parts of the body is 
intended to facilitate the coniparison of the roots.^ I have thrown 
into it all the vocables that are found in Klaproth’s Asia Poly- 
glotta, for Head, Face, Eye, Hair, Mouth, Lip, Teeth, Tongue, 
^loso, Ear, Hand, Finger and Foot, and the arrangement is purely 
phonetic. In several instances words that resemble each other in 
sound may be varieties of roots independent in their origins. But 
there can be no doubt that a large proportion of those vocables 
that associate themselves phonetically in the table are also radical- 
ly cognate. Such a table for ethnological purposes should contain 
not only all the names of parts of the ho ly, but the roots in all 
their other ap])licaiions, and when a thorough Scythic philologist 
appears we may hope to obtain tables of this kind. Without such 
comparative vocabularies of groups of roots in every family of 
language, it is impossible to ascertain with precision tlie various 
degrees of affinity which connect any given language or family 
with others. 

® This will be jjiveu with similar tables for other families. 



Errata in chap, vi Secs. I,. 2, 3 and 4, op ^'Enquiries into the 
Ethnic History and Relations op the Tibeto-Fltraindian 
AND Mon-Anam Formations,” in the present No. 

P?i"e 385, 11’ line from the bottom /or these those 

386, 4tli line from top /or Gangitic Gangetic 

389, last line, /or r-lik read Mile 

390, 10th line from bottom /or all of roo^f of all 

391, 14’ li line from top delete ♦ 

,, loTh line from top after vocabularies insert ® 

' , 8th from bottom after s insert , 

394, 7th line from top after Jiii insert , 

,, 11 til line from top after being and manner insert , 

„ 12th line from top r//er province m.9erf , 

,, 13th line from top after H or , 

„ 15th line from top after range insert , 

„ 10th line from bottom a/iter Thocha , 

„ 9th lirm from bottom for root read roots 
„ 8th line from bottom after Chinese, insert — 

„ 7th line from bottom «//er former, — 

,, 6th line from bottom fl/Ziir Tatar, insert •— 

„ 3rd line from bottom after dialects insert , 

,, 2nd line from bottom o/ifer Chinese inrer/ , 

395, 10th line from top/br portion read proportion 
„ nth line from top after vocalic insert , 

,, T2th line from top after words inkier t , 

„ IGth line from top /or which in rt.ad which is 
,, 14th line from bottom after Manyak insert : 

390, 8»h line from bottom for brigi read bri<7l 

397, 6th line from top after labial and Gyarung insert , 

,, 8th line from top delete h in and insert bi^ 

„ Ilth line from top after prefixes and infrequent insert , 

„ ISth line from top for mo- ; k-, read mo ~ ; Ai-, and delete cha-, ki-, 

„ 15th line from bottom/or probably read probable 

398, 3rd line from top rt/'/er trait , 

„ 12th line from top cifter present delete ) and after generic insert ) 

„ 14th line from top/or localitive read locative 
,, 16th line from top for /a-, read ka-ta, 

„ 17th line from top /or /a-, read ta-ta 
„ loth line from bottom /or Tibetan read Tibeto 

399, 11th line from top a/ifor crudes , 

400, 10th line from top for kazexi^ read i^ozang 

400, 10th line from bottom after origin insert , 

„ 8th line from bottom after province insert , after retained Insert 
after degrees insert , 

,, 2nd line from bottom after form insert , 

„ 2nd line of the note after pronoun deUte . and insert ; 

401, 3rd line from top after definitive insert , 

,, 6th line from top after substantival insert , 

„ 4th line from bottom after pronoun insert , 

,, 3rd line of the note after sbui, insert sa, 

402, 15th line from bottora/br ngo read ngo, 

„ nth line from bottom /hr fcrmatlons rearf forms, 

„ 7th line from bottom a/5fer form in^er/ , 

„ 5th line from bottom after Bhotian insert , 

403, 5th line from top/br Tundhu rearf Tungfhu, 

„ 7th line from bottom for nom, read nom, for peu read poss. for n, 
and read n, p. - . > 

404, 6th line from top fl/^erchhai?wer/ , 

„ 11th line from top /or -gen read! -ge7i, 

„ I4th line from top dsUte T being a common Bhotian augment, 

,, last line of the note/br anoiogy reaeJ analogy, 

405, 11th line from top /or peu reaa heu, 
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„ 13tb liile from top after kliui irwrt , 

,, 15th lin'e from huttoin after also insei't , 

„ 11 tl) line f om boitom for clja- ta read cha* tu, 

400 15th iine from top er-sin imert , 

,, I7th line from top for Nyertshmsk read Nyertshink, 

407, l*ifh lii e from top after -ra-ng insist , 

„ 7th line from botto’m Klaproth , 

,, 3rd line from bottom for seem n arfseen, 

,, last line Ultraindiaii) , 

408, 15rh line from top after kc) mife7't , 

, 5ih line from bottoin/rr Kyan 7'ead Kyau, 

409, 10th line from top /or Kyan read Kyau, 

18th Ir e from top for 2 read 2nd, 

I9th Him from top after kho insert , 

„ lOth line from bottom after dialects insert , 

15th line from bottom after and itisert , after the imert , afferd^ 
insert &c. 

,, 13th line from bottom a/tfrr Gumng, the 

j, 7 til from bottom after &c. insert , and for Da rea l Drav. 

409, 6th line from bottom a/^rrScythic iwaer^ , 
iJril line from bottom for lar, ler, re'td lar, ler, 

410, 5th line from top /or -la read -lu 

,, 11th line from top/or -kye re/irf -kyi 
„ loth line from bottom after Naga Insert , 

„ 13th line from bottom «/j?erAbor*Miri in^er^ , 

,, 3rd line from bottom for ngar read ngai 

411, 2nd line from top aiter def. and Bhotian insert , 
loth line from top 5r/bre is ?7wer^ . It 

412, i4th line from top after tu insert , 

„ 16th line from bottom after niiraeral imert , 

„ 4 til line from bottom 5r/bre Tibetan insert , 

413, 7th line from top for Bhotian read Bhotians 
415, Idtii line from topjbr naga read Naga 

417, 8th line from bottom after ana-fa insert , 

,, 7th line from bottom after tu insert , 

,, 4tli line from bottom a/fer more or less 
„ 3i d line from bottom after Chinese insert , 
last line a/fer pron. rf , 

418, 2nd lii.e from/op a/fer Draviiian , 

,, 3rd line top/or respect read respects 

„ 5th line from top after particles insert , 

,, (3th line from top r/fer torrahig , 

,, 7th line from top after Chinese insert , after dialects ir^sert of 
,, 8th line from top after European insert , 

,, Htii line from top after Bhotian , 

5 , 11th line from top a/fer languages Zricrf , 

,, 1 Uh line from top fl/‘fer allied o^'/efe • 

422, 5th line from the bottom, for The read It is the 

423, 18th line from the bottom /or ni* read ni 

424, 22iid line from the bottom for ne-ro^ha read ng-vo-ha 

426, Uth line from the top after deK add and after 5- delete y- 

427, I7th Hue from the bottom /or Athapas, can, Athapascan 
430, 17th line from the bottom/or puli rvadpuAi 

5th line from the bottom of ter nyet, add was 
432. 0th Hue from the bottom a/#er all, the 

437, 6 th line from the top for 31 read 25 

436, 5th line from the top /or afiihitivesr.adJ affinities 

438, 15th line from top /br , at read .At 
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COMPAEATiVB VOCABULARY OF HOEPA» 

o. Bhoiian. 

1 . A%t* rv«, Thoc'ho mo.ivn, Bbotian hir#^ wa. 

2, Ant sAihtOf Thocho ^22 Hia, Maoyak 6« ra h, Gyarowg io*Tolr^ 

Bbfit. ma. 

3 Arrow- hiH, B, m dab, da, T. )hh, Takpa m !a* 

6 Boat .9 »a. B g ru. 

7 Bone, rera, T ri-pat. 'Phe oibers are broad, ros, m, rbo. Let® 

giai? re, r<,lu, n», Drav. enima &c. 

12 Day oye Ip, G oyp, 'r»*kpa oypn ii. B. oyif mo^ t\f\ mo, 

J4; Bar, T. nukb, B. r na, Cbepaog no, Kar nbo, 

15 Earth k cha. B. sa- 

16 Hog s tfanga, B. s conoa. 

17 Elrphnnt Jafno-cbhen, O. lang-cbben, Sukp& Ibabo.cbe, B. g^ 
lana cb n (Cb ) 

19. Father, apa. M. Takpa apa, B. pba. 

20 tire u (»a’. B. me. Aka u mah (Ch.) 

21, Fisk^ bva. B nva, Lhop. ngya. 

22 hlower* meto, M. T»kna noprao, B mefni?. 

23. Foot ko, B ^’-kang jocr, Manif> a kh«, Yuma ^^-kongr C^b.) 

25, M'lir .iJpo, B. 5 pu, Takf»a pu, M. trni, Dbin^al nrrwi lu(Cb) 

26. Hand iba, B. ia>C‘jofl, Takpa la« M.Iapche* Lhop. la pa, G, 
ta yak, Naya yak. 

27. Bead, gh*», B. mgo, Gyar,, Naga ^a ko 5 Takpagok ii, Manip* 
Isck 

28, Bog vab, !\!. wab, Takpa pba, B pbacr, pbnk. 

29 Horn, k rimr .^o, B. ra, T. rak, M ro Takpa rn 5a, G fa ruy 

t^AtCiko ropg Bunw piU rn &c. 

32. Iron- ehu. G ^bo ro. T. s^r roo, Sokpa rbo mar, B /cbaga, cbby», 
ypois. tu p, ti p, Monfir. tu GD Of, 16 tD-uT, tbu m df, Sdaheli cbQ'Us trf 
K.or*^a miv, Gbin fbia». »bf. 

33. Leaf, ba la’, I’-kna 5 la p, B lo ma. 

36, Aionkeg znm dc’ B «p. tyo. Gr ti 

37 . Boon, s lik-no, G, tsi le, cA» la’, T. Ie% M Ibe*, B, la m, da« 
ma. The B »rr»a form appears to preserve an archaic coos, linal a.'ft<foe<| 
In G , '!'• arMl M into the abrupt acci-nt Comp. Chin, ngial, Saiiioie4@ 
f.ret, i r*da, Chukchi ira Ink, Paiytai lago. Merileka. 

B8. Mother ama. B., M , T. anoa. 

39 Mountain, n’-r^p, B , T rr (Ch ) 

40 Mouth ys, B , T. kba. G ti khe, M. ye»5a. Ch. (Ch,) 

42. Bnme ^ men, B,G, M I'akp* inyeng, 

44. OU mar.nak. B A-hru mar, T. kya mar. 

48. Sait chha’, B cbha 

51. Snake phn, G AAa bri, T. brt B ,<? brni, 

52. Star s gre, B. s kn* ma, M. kia’, Buim, ki®» 

54. Sun gna, B t)yi*ma. 

55 Titter s 19 k, B ^ tag, tak. 

56 7*015/4, ayo, B ««. 

§0, Tam, m 0 B,do mi ibQ»ma* 
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a 

b, Chinese. 

4 L Sird. iryo® C. clsi©, 

S» iih^d, sycj C, sye, (B., T,| anil M. fiati tlie broid f@ria 
Ihak, sai^ &<• ) 

MK C'ow. ©ican-cDfA, C ngnf, also Lao, Mon,| B. ny© nyi. Barm. ngL 

18, M^e, mo* Cb, cn^k. M-n m«f. 

[SJ, 2J0,238 25, 39 B8id 40 ar« ilioiii-CIsiQMeg making iki eniki ma# 
b@f of €hia@@a woida 10.} 

e Non* Bhoiian» 

(9, II, 13 and 34 are Bhotian in root). 

9. CaL chu la* M. ma cheo. The la’ ia found in T, lo clif, B, byi« 
la, Tangkal ia me. The cbo, eh»u appears to be a broad form of the 
Thochti chi, Bhof. si of si mi. The iVlaring lung, Kin»ibu tong kan, 
the sameroOI. Probably Mlsoir is found in the Alaiiipurian ia khii, khti« 
bui, d khu. bl, khwu, tiger. The byi, me, mi, bi, bui in the above 
words ia a generic term for quadruped, 

II- €roto. kale, M. kali, Sokpa khere, Mi-^hmi tsa kla, Champli® 
khala, Garo koiira. Serpa has ka lak (Bhoc. ab Uk, Gyar. ia b-rok) bansk® 
kara4a. f root kara. kala &c black. 

13. Dog, kata’, Koriak goiian. Hind, kutta, Austr. kofa (see Manyak) 

24. Ooai chhe, T M. Uah, G. Atm so, Chepang mi cha, 0him. ee« 
Cha, Aka sha bam &c 

30. Morse, rhi, ryi. Sokpa ma ri, T. ro*, Gr. lo ro’, M. lo ro*, 5ro® 
COge* lo, lu, log) 

31. House^ hyo, Karen bi, Mon he,- hien. 

34. Light s pho, Mon Anaoi sa wang &c, Tak. wot^ M. wu’, T. nik, 
{root Bey t hie) 

35 Man vz h, Deor. Ch. mo «, Kyo ma shi. N. Tangk. pa ®a, Jill 
n sang, Naga me -iting, Sulu a >«g. Fin shiest, Yukahiri kun shi, Turk® 
ki sbiy Lesgiaii eiit. Abasian ka tzim. 

41. Mosquito, va^'i, Karen patso« Kambojan mus, SanSk. masbak# 
(a coiiiifion root for Jig &c,) 

43. Night. $ pHa, Manipurt Dtalecis maya, mea, ?amoiede po, 

43. Rioer hra*, T. cha bra’, M. dya*, Tabiung Waga riang^ Mikif 
lang pi, (.Jhamphung urai (^ee Water). 

47 . Road* che', Angami Naga chah. 

49. mkim. gla, M. gra’, {fg la, y ra aee Thocliu), Mo«nm® Angami 
hi Hhar 5iadh., Hind, khai, Osiiak kur-parga, Lesg kuii. Malay 
ImOt. 

4il ko.. 

53, ^iom. r game. The gutt. root Is Common, bat with 1 as the ioal® 
Fin has kiw. 

57 Tree, nali, Mon ka non, Aino nyh, Pashtu ona, 

58 Filiage. rhava. 

59. Water, hra’, Chepatig lang, Nankowry rak, Newar Yeolt, 
dok| Ufa ul, Turk. yrrat8eh,ir-mak. 

COMPABATIV® VOCABULaBY OF THOCHiy. 
a Bho ien. 

J. Mr, mozjUp B.pu syUi BAmgmds Manlpiifl ma 

2 » ML 
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5 ® Jrrm» 

5. iiiood* Me ill®*® B. thakf (Tuh£ii«» sl^ofe f^o, soir fih 8lio*iiti2)® 

®®»9 z«s, Zhi»^ L'tiihu lak uhoko-i?® Wuiif divk Y@® 

11 ®, dale. «ak iCa»»r>oja'f tfrotii*. 

7 Bone. r» pe B. rm-pa, Hor. tf-rs The sifeder form w 
foppil I® r,— U. %foirar)ui<itieA, ®3ve Lepeba a tfi#* #, hpi h i® 8i« 
IDoiFcle If, *y. Caucasian li ka, and it alio c^ccurs in A«?ones*!a, r| 

Tait®ra, li d Emb. n «|4* 8-«lr»r. The double posif. r€sfmf>J®« that of ih« 
Gaiii Ufa 1$ The double B’‘rpa re-ra reterDble the Cauea^itan lii-b aod 
Kiimitnn lo-loft ihe orij^ifial of ih@ kai being probably ib® T. — U® lunr® 
Abnr® 

9. CflI. In-cbi (•««»» Horpa). 

1*3, Crow, nyag-tt)o, Bh. sp. ab-Iak, Cbampbung cbag-liakj Mt* 
klioiog tobair-i/i, iVAisbiiiitsak-la, Singphu takha, Garo dakhUj Bod0 
doiikh «9 t«uka. 

IS, Dag kbwa% Bh. kbyi. The slender form Is the most cousmoa 
Its the «<»uib. Ihe u or lo is jireserved in the Burmaxi khwe; Slngpb® 
kwl 'I'iie t'auc. gwat resembles the I hochu form. 

15. Eartk» zi-p, Bh. sa, G. ae'^ Jap. zi, tsi, Ch. ti &C', Sam® 
toebia^ja, Turk sir. 

20. Fire, me% Bh ma, me, 

25. Hidr. grong, Bh. kra. 

26. Hog. pi, Bh. phag, Chepang piak. 

27. Morn rak, Bh. ra, Changlo wa^Tong^ tJraon ma-rag, Ultr» 
fang&c. 

Si. House, ki’, Ph. khyim, Sunw. khi, Kar. hi. 

34. Light, uik, Bh, hvie. 

42. Name. r-ma% Bh. ming, Naga-Manip. raing, mang, man* 

43. jSigkt. tt-sha, Bh. jw-tshan-wo. 

47. Road g-ri^ Gyar. f-ri, Bh lam, M. ^a^ 

48 bait che’, G. chhe, M. che*, bh tsha, chha, Horp, chba’, Tak» 
pa Isa 

49. Skin, ra-pi, Bb. pag-pa. (The ra may be the Horpa gAe., 
p®ra*), Siagplio, Karen phi, .vlarnii di-bhi, Mozorae Angami bi-kbar, 
Bodo bi-j»ur, Garo Ui-gil, Yuma moe-pik, Ch. phi. 

51. Snake, bri-oi, H., G. also slender Bh. s-bruL 

56. Tooth me\ G. /i-swe, Bh so. Burm., Murmi swa, Ch. cb'hia 
khi, Ugr sbu-paii. 

57 Tree, gwo-zosi, Gr. ®hi, M. m-^poh, Bh. l-joa-shlDg, shla-dong^ 
€h shi. 

59® Water, cbali, Bh. cLba. 

b. Chii.ese» 

18. Eye. kan, Cb. gan, Drav. kan. 

22. FlowfT. lam-pa’, Ch. la, bua, Kar. kba® 

35. Man. na’, Anam ngoe, Ch. langjiwafe, ang, toBj husband (Se® 
10, 13, 15, 44, 55*) 

c, Non^Bkotian, 

4. Bird- mar-fro, Drav. r&Y^^va, Angami Naga para,. Samoled® 
naari-nane, Oseiic mar-g, Fashtu mir-ge. Hind, imn-gn. 

6. BoaL phya, ? p-la Tibeto-Cltr. Cnr Nicolmr I a ®p. 

10 Cow gsvh% Fashttt ghwa, Bau ngua, Mon siu®^ Xhop, sgo^ 
Chin, ligui, go &c« 
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12. Da^, styak4o, Lepcha sak-ni, m-chak;, Llmhn^ tei- 

fiak»j?aj) 

14. Ear. nukb, Karfn naku, N. Tanorb nakor, Mishmi nakro® 
£imbu iieko, C'h, Tibeto-Uit. na. \¥[xi,face^ nak, nyako] 

16. Ega. kiwosf ,(? ki-wo^t <«egg-^-bIrd'», Urd JSiDgh. wo^ Naga 
¥ 0 , egg Newar khyeu, Ugrian ai. feium khoi. 

19 . Father ai Uyrian ai. 

21. Fish. izba'. Yenis. } i^ya, issa, Aino zis-J, Ui?r zen, Mong sa* 
ga-suo; Nias, Pa^ifi* isa’, Pbilip isda, sida, sira. 

22. Flaw r. lam. pa', CIk 1r, bua, Kar. ])ha. Garo, Yuma par &cs. 

23. Foot, jako, lurk ajak, Garo jak, Kasia ^a-jat^ SimaDg 
cbat. 

24. Goat, tsab, M. tsab (see Horp.) 

25ff. Hair.lh m-pa. Ugr. yop, Samoiede hopt, Turk, mu!, Ultr. som. 
I^pwar song, Lajadin achom. 

256. Hair, kaolin, Sok kerbi-^e, Koriak ketsobu-gui, Sanskrit 
|c^‘sba ; Naga kocbo, Kar. kbosu. 

26. jtpa% ^^lagur hut piak, Turkish sbar-bag, Manip, 

D. pang, pan, ban. 

27. Head, kafmt ; <^ omp ^am, hopt, Ugr. upat, opta &c , 
Indo-Enr kopf, hol'd, caput, kapaia.&c. 

80, Horse. ro\ G , M , bo-ro’, H. rhi ,(Ugr lo, see Horpa ) 

32. Iron. soj???o, Gan. shur. Hod shor, cbur, Dhiin chir: Korea 
guy, Tangus solo, ghiia .^c., bam souirna^a, ruabeJi cbumar (see Hori» 
pa.) 

33. Leaf, thrompi, ? 'h*b. loma, Ugr. lop, hpio &c. 

36, Aionheg^ wni-si, i^< .k!>a me-chu, i^ingj-ho we (si is wan in Horpa 
ij-zib, and ti is monh^ in Gyar.) Ctmp. Kaga si-mai, inai-nak, Abor^ 
si** ‘'eh &(% 

37, Moon, -chha', Pokpa sara, Venis. cbaip, Manip. i^.«cbai}g, Mileb 

^a-tchang, Garoja Chin. ( h’he, Karen sba &c.) 

38, Mothe7\ ou, Osm. Turk., uua, Ugr. awai, Sam, eo, Manip, B. noa^ 
onu &c. 

39, Monntom. epva', (? ^-pyn), Fokp. tava, 1'uik tapa, tuba, iiba^ 
oba, tope, ''anij X^phung, luini. 

40, Mouth, dziikh, Yenis. 6-ynk-koT), Sum, Ink, Cauc. haku^, 
Kamsch. >*hak-sh», ts»'h-iia, Ko» iak s'hek-shen, Ugr. shus, ,&c , Fin su, 
sun &c , ' hin. ’«iii &c 

41, Mos(piilo, beup. ('Ibe labial root, single or reduplicated, is 
mosquito fly. hee &c 'ii many Junguages. 

44, 0?7, chiiig-yu, < h yu. 

45, Plaintuin, sermi. 

46, W-ver. clmf 6rH% H. bra, Kiranti, ?5ain. tscba-ga, }a-cba^ cba»» 
igtrn ; Tunir. amar ; bera &c; Sambavva brang. 

50, *SA?/. mab/i?, .M. ina', O /w-irion, feu-n.etm* 

62, ghada, Mishiiii kadan^ (? Hhot. pc kar ) 

63, Hone^ ghoi-opi; Sokpa chhilo, l aki/a gor, A'lany wobj. 

64, Sun, inun ,* O. mon, <»uiiing muri, ^ilgpho ke mu, MM 
^o-niur; Fin poi-2t?a, pew, *"ad fi 

66j kho, * b bu, CJyaiui kbu, G* kongi Ultr. |:ya| 

.6B, k'S/u-.ij'e, wokbyu* 
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comparative vocabulary of gyarung* 

a. Bhotmn» 

•3* Ant^ Bliot. grogmaj Gyar. korok ; Takpa rok-j?o. 

4. Bird, B. byu, G. pyc-pye, Takpa pya. 

■6. Boat, B. ^ru, G. bm. 

7 . Bone, B, ruspa, G. sya-rhu, (Manip. sa-rii), 

11. Crow, B, aMak, G. tobrok. 

12. Bap, B. nyinwo, nyimo, G. nye, pisb-ne [pish Chin 1 

13. Bop, B. khyi, G. khi fCh. khiau]. 

14 . Bar, rm, na, G. time (Angami Nag. any©) [Ch. ngi^ lil. 

15 Barth, sa, Gr. s©^ 

17 . Blephant, B. ^Jlang-chen, G. lang-chhen [Cb. chbiang]. 

18. Bye, B. mig, mik, [Chines© mok], G- toi-myek, tom-myek 
[the G. form is also Bum.] 

19. Father, B. pha, pda, G. jfape Bum. phae [Ch. pe, be]. 

20. Fire, B. ma, me, G. Um\ [Chin, we, Aino abe, Fin. bi, coiRp 

21. Fish, B. nya, nga, G. chu-ngyo. 

26. Band, B. lagpa, Q. tay&k, Naga dak, yak. 

27. Mead, mgo, go, G. toko. 

29. Born, B. ra, G. ton. 

81. Mouse, B. khyim, G chhem. 

35* Man, B. mi, G. tirmi [Fin mis, Cauc. mi, me, ma, Galla mi]. 

86. Monkey, B . sprebu, G. «Ae-pri. 

87. Moon, B. %\m)a, deioa, G. c^ileh, M, Iheh. 

88. Mother, B. ama, G, ^omo [Ugro-Kuril. &c]. 

40. Mouth, B. kha, G* ^ikhe [Ch. khau, Yenis. ko, Semit. kho &c]. 
42. Name, ming, G. Arming. 

47. Boad, B. lam, lani, G. iri, Thochu ^rih, (Karen He, Khari 
l^aga ndi). 

48. Salt, B. tsha, chha, G. chhe, [Sam. st, saJfe, Ugr. sow, sal]. 

51. Snake, B. sbrul, deu, (M. bru, Takpa mrui), G. ^^brl 
H. phri, T, briyi. 

53. Stone, B. rdo, do, G. ruga, (Ultraind. lung, long &c). 

54, Sun, B. nyima, G. 

56. Tooth, B. so, G. ^iswe (Burm). 

57. Tree, B. ^jon-shing, G. shi, ('hinese shi, chang &c. Kamch# 

69. Water, B. chhu, G. ftchi, Takpa ahhi, [Chin. chui]. 

60, Yam, B. thoma, G. scten. 

5. Chinese, 

8, 6, 10, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 26, 47, 52, 65, 

e. Non^BhotiaUp 

1. Air, toli; Burman gr. toli, Mi, kh\i, le, Turk ^yel, Ugr. il, liL 
lima &c. [^‘Wind^^ Turk, il, di\, yi], se], Ugr. fal, ful, ^il, ^uuii &c.] 

8. Arrow, Aipi ; Garo phi. 

5, Blood, ^ashi, Gyami sye, Nag. New. si^ Chin, chiue. [Tib thak]« 

9. Cat, torhu (? a misprint). 

10. Cow, iiye-nye% Gyami neu, nyeu, Ch, ngui, [Turk, ona, ina]. 
16. Bgp, kitwa, Gyami ehi-tun, < bin. tan, Anam, N-^Ultr. ting. 

22. Flower, tau-den j Kas. aln-tin. 

23. tomi, Takpa toi, Changlobii Nagt f^phi^ Manip. 
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pbai, wan», Milch, bung, Nipal Dial, pali, bele &c.. Asones, v&], wai 
Malag. fe, pe, indo-Eur. paof, pe^, foo# Ugriaa pil^a, SaiE, lobol,, 
lobo, 

24. Goaff kmo (see Manyak). 

25. Hair, Khyeng inang, Aaon. oli, uiri &c, 

26. Hog. ki, Abor ik, Naga ak, Gyami tiko, Ch. ti, cIiL 

33. Leaf, tai mek. 

39. Mountaki, tavet. Mongal dybe, Turk, taw &c (see Manyak), 

43. Night, ^odi, Angami Naga ti zi, asang dzi, Turk, tin Mong. sf^ 
aunt &c. 

46 i?iuer, jfichi, Takpa cbhi (see Water). 

49. S/cm, ^idri, Dhimal dole, Turkish diri, dari» tire &c., Ugr, 
tonl &C. 

50. Skg, tumoSi tea meun, T. mab/o, M. mah, Burm. group mo, mog 
mi &c 

52 Star, tsini, Nasa le ts!, pe.ti &c. Chinese sim, Yuma gr, a* 
shi &c. Turkish syltis, ildis &c Ugr sili &.c. 

55. Tiger, kong, T. khoh, Gyami khu, Nag. jfakhu, khu, Chin, hn^ ho> 

58. Village, wo khyu, tu khyu. 

COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF MANYAK* 
a. Bhotian. 

The Manyak forms, it will be remarked, generally resemble the 
more slender of the Ultraindian and not the Bhotian. 

2. Anti B. gvo^xma [G. korok] M. bavAi, (Abor marang, Magar 
mahr, Aka faruk, AJauip. group iang^ra, c/^aling, wiling &o. Khumi 
prolong, Silong /^<?dani). 

S. Arroipi H mdah, da, M. wa (Burm., Magar mya, from wra 
Burm., Kirnnti me). 

4. jBl/r/i B. chya, M. ha (Nag. ou-ha, au-ha &c , Mrung ho, hau). 

5. Bloodi B. thok, M. shah ( rhochu sah, Horm sye, seb, Gyami 
sye, Gyaruiig tehi). 

6. Boati.gvw, M g\x (Gyarung 5ni, Ultr. rua, rung &c ) 

7. BonBi B. s, ruko, M. rukhu. 

10. CoWi B. ba ; M. wo-mi (Anara bo, Siam woa. In Manipnri, 
Yuma &c. woi is used generally with names of quadrupeds, as mi is vrirli 
those of the cow and bufi^doe in Alanyak. The Anam and Lau names 
of the cow appear to have been derived irom the Tibeto-Ugri-an ba, 
mus — whence bos- through the Manyak form). 

14. B, runwa-t na, M. rwpi, (Naga, Burm. See,) 

19. Father, B. pita, M. <a:j>a com. 

20. Fm% B. ma, me, [Nag. mi &c.] 

'22. Flower, B. uietog, mentok, M., Takpa mento. 

20. Hand, 8. Jag-;?^?, laugo, M. lap-cheh^ T^ikpa la. 

28* ILog, B. phag, phak, Hor/za vah, M. wah, (Angami Nag. the- 
to). 

29. Horn, B. ra, rnjo, Horpa Arum^, M. rnhu, Takpa rnha. 

31. Home, B. oaiig, M. iiyeh, (Dear. Ch. iiya, Bodo iioo, Naga 
nok.) 

3*2. Iron, B. chhya, M. shi. 

Leaf BAoma, Horpa 5alah, Dhimal iham, Takpa 5Iaj5», M* 
nipcheh, Naganyap, jponye. 
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H4. LiqM^ B. hod, hwe, euj Thochu uik, M, wuh^ Takpa wotr 

S7. Moon^ B. M. Iheh (Naga le), 

88. Mother, B. M. ama, (com.) 

42. Name., B. M min^. 

47. Road, B, lam, Imi, M. rah. 

48. Salt, B. tsha, chlia, Thochu, Gyar. Many, cheh^ 

51. Snake, B sbrul, M. bru. 

52. Sta?\ 8 , 5karm«, karma, M. krah, Horj?a sgve^ 

54. Sm, B, M. nyi-ma, 

0^ Chinese, 

4, 10, 20, 21, 47, 55. 

c. Non-Bhoiian. 

I. Air, merdah, Naga ra, rang &c. Dophladori, Eurm. li, h, la kc. 
Drav, la. The broad form ot M. is Naga, Drav. and Aino. The slen- 
der form of Gyaning and the Burmese group is Turkish, Yukahiri &c. 
The Tibetan form of the common root is distinct, rlungma, lhakpa, the 
latter being connected with the Naga-Manyak form, 

8. Buffaloe, ding-mi, wo-mi, ^‘cow'' 5 ‘Kar pi ‘‘cow’^ Dhim. pia„ 
Newar &.c. me “buiialoe’\ Ding is peculiar, unless it be a misprint 
for bing. 

9. Cat, machen ; Dophla ache, Naga mocM, Bodo moujly Mong. 
michoi, Korea koi, Ugr. mfshok &c. 

II. Crow, kali; Horpa kah*, Sokpa khere ; Champh. khala, Mish- 
mitsa-kla, Garo koura (? Asam , Beng.) The term is Scythic, Indo- 
Eur., Somitico- A fr., and Asonesian. 

12. Day. nashcbah ; Bodo shyan, Garo, Naga, Yunoa san, Tiberk. 
zhaiigma [“Sun’^ in other dialects] 

13. Dog, A:shah, Horpa Natali, Nago ton, az &c., Nipol dialects 
tehu, /fochu &c. [Yenisei, il-tscha. Kamch ko-sha,^ RootN. E. Asian, 
Scythic, Cau{‘., Indo-Eur., Semitico-Alr , Ason.] 

15. Earth, maW, mli j Naga ali, Manip ?»alai &c., Eyo ni, Barm, 
mre, Mish tarx (Turk, yir, er, Korea chli.). 

19. Egg^ racha (? ciia “bird”, Tib. chya), Korea ar, al. 

18. Dye, rani, Mni. min (? from Tib. mik, like the Dhim mi, or 
from the Mong. nidu by contraction, Kamch nanin, Jap, mey, mamige 
=:'!Tb., Korea nun, M«)ng‘, nudun, niclu &c. 

21. Fish, yu, Gyarni yue, Chin, hu. 

28. Foot, lip-cbeh (see “hand”), Garo. chap-lap,;. 

24. Goaf, tsah, T. tsah, H. chhe, kmo, Abor sa-ben, Dhim. eecha, 
Anara, Kamboj. sha-bain, Kashm. shavvul, Burra.'shezA^ si 

25. Hair, mni, Dliirn. niui tu, Horpa Takpa liuy Turkish muf* 

27. Head, ?oidi, Dhim. paring, Khari Naga ifelim, Manip. lu, Ahom 

TU, Yukahiri ulu, monoli &c. Ugr. yor, yir &c. 

80. Horse, boroh, broh, G.. boroh, T. rqh, H. rhi, ryi, Mong. mo- 
ri &c. Tung, moron &c , Korea mol. 

8.5. Man, chhoh, Changlo songo, Naga saun-yak, wesungj Ugr. 
dm, choi, Aino choyu, 

86. Monhey, mfyahab, ? Dhim nhoya. 

- Moiintain, mh\, Khari Naga a[>ih (T. 5pya’, Sokpa- fava, 0. 
tavef, Mong. dybe, Turk, taw, tau, ul)a. Yuk- h. pea, Sam. bija. 

40. Mokth, yeba, Sokpa an:a, Mong. ama, am an, Tung, amga, Ugr. 
urn, om, uri, worn &c. Naga amu, Pahang, ^ebaun. 
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41 - bimo, T beup, ? Angara! Nag. vim, 

43. Night, kwakah, Kir, khakwe, Gyami kbe-lo, 

44 . oil, ichira, itira, Dbim. chuiti. 

45 . River, dyah, Bodo doi (see Water), 

49. Skin, grab, liorpa gla, Tbochu rapb Sokpa sarn^ Mozomi Aug® 
Nag. 5lkbar, Bodo Mgiir, 

50. Skg, mah, Tbochu mab-^o, Gyar Turk, awa, 

53. Stone, 'wobi, T. gliol-opi (Takpa gorr ; gol &c. is Tatar, Korea^ 
Kamob , Yakabiri and Ugrian in difierent forms j pi, pe &o, is Samoiedei 
and Aino). 

53. Tzge^*, lepbe. 

56. Tooth, phwih (? Gyar. <zswe, Tbochu sweb), Burra, tbwa, Tak-® 
pa woh, Kami afha, [Tungiis. wei-che, Jap. fa, Ugr. pui, pu ] 

57 Tree, sapoh, Nag. peb, pan, Burm. apen Sec, frurk. swo% 
Tung, mo, Kamch no, 8am. po, pu, pe, Ugr, pu, eu, fa lic.J 

58. Village, hu, Takpa yu. 

59. Water, dyah, [? G. jfi-ebi, Takpa sbbi, B. ebbu Cbim sui, chet 
^c., Bodo doi, Yuma tui, Nag, tu, ti, si Sam. tui, Tartar zu^ 
dsu, she &c.] 

Yarri) zgwab. 


0 - 
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Sec. 6. 

THE ©LOSSARIAL CONNECTION BETWEEN ^LTBAINBO" 
GANGETIC ANB TIBETAN. 

1« GeneTdl remarks on the Bhotian affinilies qf the 
Gangetic and Ultraindian languages. 

The Ultraindo-Gangretio vocabularies present two classes of Bhotian 
affinities^ each of which has two branches. 

The Ifit class consists of words, or forms of words, immediately deriv- 
gd from Bhotian, and at least tw'o branches may be distinguished, viz, vo. 
cable.? derived from the modern Bhotian, and vocables derived from th© 
tncient or written Bhotian. If, as is probable, the strong phonology 
itill prevailed throughout the Bhotian province at the time of the first 
great irruptions into India, it is not necessary to assign an older date to 
the vocables of the second branch than the earlier centuries of the Chris- 
tianera. Indeed they may have continued to be imported to a much more 
recent period, and may possibly be still received into some of the Hiora- 
layan dialects if the old phonology be retained by any of the Kam pas 
who migrate to this side of the snows at the present day. Whether 
Western Tibet directly sent vocables to the southward before the age 
ef the Himalayan conquests is a question that cannot yel be answered. 

The 2d and mo.st important class of Bhotian affinities are those which, 
e’xist i« the Ultraindo-Gangetjc vocabularies not because they were 
received from Bhotiant but because the Northern linguistic stock of the 
tribes which use them w’as closely allied to the Bhotian, both having 
for basis a common formation. They maybe now' considered as Si fan. 

These archaic Tibeto Ultraindian or Sifan vocables possess two forms# 
®ne characteristic of that modification of the formation which it had 
when it first came in contact with the prior Mon-Anarn formation of 
Ultrarndia, and the other peculiar to the Burman branch, w'hicb appears 
to have spread to the southward and w'estward at a more recent period, 
after having long remaintd secluded and comparatively pure in the North 
Eastern part of Ultraindia or the adjacent Sifan mountains. The older 
diffused forms are generally full and dissyllabic, and the first syllable is 
frequently a definitive prefix. The later forms are remarkably curt, and 
In this respect contrast not only with the older, but with the Bhotian, th® 
latter having prefixed consonants and frequently adding a postfix to mo- 
nosyllabic roots* I will proceed to consider each of these vanetissof th® 
Bhotian affinities more particnlarly. 

The absence in Indian history of any notice of the snndem 
Irruption of the Bhotians into the Himalayas and the plain of th® 
danges, of which positive but faint historical evidence exists in 
Chinese books, exhibits its partial and untrustworthy character 
in a strong light. It has preserved no distinct record of an 
@vent ( f 80 much importance that it gave to the Himalayas a new peopl® 
and new dialects, subvened the ancient dynasties of the plain, ^Arian# 
Draviro Ultraindian or Arianised, — and led to the establishment of a Ti- 
betan dominion, which lasted so many centuries in Bengal as to afff ct 
»ot only the ruder laneuages nearlbe inountainsj but, in a very slight de- 
gree, Bengali itself. If a revolution of this kind, that began some centis* 
tm ktef : ihasi Ih® eouamenceiaeiil of mt um and &i ihe 
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dfsB has beea soppressed, how oaoeh caiitiois I® ueeded le makiiif 
iny historical ose of the Hindu chronicles. The decree in which the proper 
Bhotia® glossarial forms of the Tibeto Ultraiodian formation ba^e heeii 
diffused to the southward of the Himalayas sufficiently appears from 
other Sections. The ancient or written forms are fre<3.uenily found la 
Xihopa and Serpa and sometimes in the less Bhotised languages of ihi 
Himalayas. The modern forms ofLhassa and Digarchi have been par® 
tially spread by Bhotians among the Himalayan languages, but very 
few examples are found in the Middle and South Gangetic or in th@ 
Ultraindian languages. The ancient Bhotian formshave been sparingly 
diffused from Bhutan among the middle Gangetic and the sd}aceiil 
North Uliraindian languages. The prevalent Ultramdian ©f 

the Tibeio Ultraindian roots sometimes agree with the Bhotian botiaort 
frequently differ from them, and most of those which agree with it are to® 
widely diffused, and are, in many cases, of too essential a character and 
too intimately blended with the Ultraindian glossarial systems," to have 
been recent derivations fr< m Tibet or Bhutan. Many have now beea 
found in Sifan vocabuhries also, and it is dear that such forms were car® 
ried southward by the oldest migrations from Tibet, which must have 
long preceded the Bhotian irrupti/ ns of our era. Every great glossarial 
formation exhibits a proportion of roots which preserve an identity m 
form in separate provinces and after an extent of diffusion which it ihusl 
have tak^-n many thousands of years to effect. The Asonesian languages® 
in their archaic affinities with African, N. Asiatic, N. E. Asiatic and 
other remote languages, afford striking iilustratir ns of ibis. 

The glossaries of the Ultraindian and the connected Indian languagsi 
are exceedingly mixed, a necessary result of the single intrusive Ultra® 
Indian race having partially blended at least three distinct linguistic 
formations, the archaic Draviro. Australian with its modern N, E. Dravi® 
yian branch, and the imported Mon Anara, and Tibeto Burman. Every 
attempt at an exact sepaiation of the roots belonging to these several 
formations must prove to a certain extent a failure, because all bad ar« 
chaic affiiiiMes. Thus the Dravirian had Tibetan and Chinese affinities® 
and the Mon-Anam languag&s must have had archaic connections with 
the adjacent languages of the Tibetan family before either of these 
branches of the I^hino-Tibetan or Himalaic stem was cariied over the 
mountains into Ultraindia and India. But it is possible to make a rough 
approximation to such a sepaiaticn, owing to the circumstance of the 
Tibetan vocabularies still extant in Tibet and the Dravirian vocabularies 
of Southern India having preserved certain portions of the ancient glot® 
saries of two of the formations comparatively free from UUrsindiaii 
intermixture. In the case of Tibet it is not probable that its archaic 
vocabularies have been affected by the non-Sanskrit languages on thi« 
tide of the Himalavas, and although Souibern India is much more ex* 
posed, the general effect of all the ethnic evidence is against the Ultra.- 
indian tribes and languages having influenced the peninsula beyond th® 
Vmdyas to any notable extent. Having already partially traced th® 
Pravirian vocables in Ultraindia, the first step towards ascertaining th® 
probable extent and diffusion of the M'm-Ansm glossarial remnants 
will be to separate from the Gangeto-Ultraindian vocabularies those 
words which clearly or probably belong to the Tibeto-Burman formation. 
Tho Bhotian affiaiUes of the various vocabularies of th@ Burnau fani« 
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If Md Ujiraindia generally, are, with a very few eiceptioai, archaie, 
Taken wiih the large amounl of dieagreemeofi that; remaiBa amongst 
these Tocaholafiee, after esrclading the Ultraindiao words of probabla 
Draviriaos Chiisese,- and AKonesiao origin, they prove that the Tibeto- 
Ulcraiodiao formation embraced several languages possessed of vocabula- 
ries that difered considerably. This indeed might have been anticipat- 
ed. At the remote era when Tibeto-Chinese or Scyihoid tribes began 
lo descend into Uitraindia, it is not at all probable that any civiligatioQ 
prevailed immediately to the north of the Himalayas sufficiently advanc- 
ed to have established one natron and one language over a region so cold^ 
arid and mountainous. The western progress of the Chinese may 
In ticii© bring about such an event, but it may be considered as eerraia 
that u has never hitherto existed. At present there are several dialecii 
In Tibet itself, and, according to Chinese authorities, several also in ih@ 
ftdjaeent provinces now embraced in western China. Where there ar® 
now £ve distinct vocabularies there may have been more than doubl® 
that number when the tribes of this region first began their moveroen® 
into Uitraindia. lo estimating the amount of the archaic glossarial afii- 
siity between the Ultrsindian and the Tibetan languag*-s, we must allow 
something for the words that may have been conveyed by Bhotiaos into 
Uitraindia since they became so civilised as to carry on a traffic with th@ 
upper tribes of the Irawadi, such as the Mishmi. 

2. TAe General Connection between the Gangeto-Ultraindian and 

the Sifan Languages as Bmlects of the same varietg of Tibetan. 

With our present imperfect information respecting the East Tibetan 
and Gangeto-Ultraindian languages, a detailed grammatical compari- 
son is impossible. In Secs. 1, 2, 3, 4 , 5 and 6 of chap. IV. I have 
shewn that the North Ultraindian and the Ganpiic languages areinti- 
jmately connected in structure, so far as their structure is known, as 
well as in pronouns, numerals and other particles j and that they all 
belong to the Tibeto Burman family, although a variable bnt slight ar- 
chaic Indian or Driviiian ingredient is found in most of them, and soma 
have been influenced by the Mon-Anatn formation. The presence of a 
large Bboiian element was indicated, but many common traits were 
found to connect the Ultrsindian with the Gangetic languages whicii 
could not be referred to Bbotian, and which pointed at a derivation of 
Ihs primary Ulcraindo-Gangetic variety of 'I'rbetan not from Bhotiam 
but from some archaic ea’Jtern branch of the Tibetan formation. 

Referring to chap* IV. for an examination of the structure of th® 
Gangeto Ultraindian dialects, it is only necessary to add here that 
Ihe Sifan languages ihat have since been brought to light by Mr. Hodg- 
®on prove t" be representatives of that Eastern branch of Tibetan from 
which the UUraindo-Gangetic dialects were mainly derired. At presen® 
very Utile is known of their grammars, and it would be premature to 
conclude that any of these Sifan languages was the immediate parent of 
all the allied Gangeto-Ultraindian, h is clear that the latter are prima- 
rily and principHliy dh.lects of the Sifan and not of the Bhoiian branch of 
Tibetan, but Uiere must have been a great lapse of rime since Ihe Sifaa 
tribes first began to cross ibe mountains; dialects may have existed then 
in Eastern Tibet which are lost now; and the surviving dialects have pro- 
bably been modified by internal change, by movement® amongst the he® 
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five horde® and by the influence of the surromidiug Bhotians, Tartars an i 
€hinese. For the present we must be satUfied with the concUision that; 
the Sifan and the Ultraindo-Gangetic dialejds are all sob-varieties of on© 
East Tibetan dialect, but that many of the Ultraindo-Gangetic have been 
more or less modified by the influence of Bhotian since they first spread 
Into the basins of the Irawadi, the Brahmaputra, the Ganges and the iip« 
per Sutlej. Some light will be thrown on the successive phases and mi® 
grations of the southern dialects by onr glossarial Comparisons. 

1'he little that is known of the structure of the Sifan dialeoti 
has been given in the preceding Sections. AH the traits that 
distinguish them from Bhotian are found in the Ultraindo-Gaii® 
getie iansua^es. The principal is the large use of vocalised pre. 
fixes. The identity in these prefixes, in the non-Bholian pronounf 
and In the particles generally, belongs to the glossarial eomparu 
ton. The somewhat more Scyihic character of the phonology also con® 
neota the Sifan, or at least the Gyarung. with the more harmonic of th© 
southern languages, as the Bodo and Dhimal. The postfixual agglutl- 
nation of the pronouns is a Scythic trait, which must now' be considered 
as ofSifan, and not of Dravirian, origin, in the Dhimal and Naga dialect® 
in which it has been found. The existence of a dual or inclusive plural 
of the 1st pron. In Manyak and Thochu connects the Sifan idiom with 
the Scythic on the one side and the Draviro-Australian on the other. 
Mr. Hodgson has found it in the Himalayan dialects of Kuswar, HayJ 
and KIranti (Journ. As. Soo. Beng. 1853 p-. 62), so that it may prove t® 
have been carried by the Sifan tribes to the southward. The Ha San. 
thalandUraon forms to which Mr. Hodgson also refers, are Draviriam 
and not Manyak, Thochu or Scythic. 

In referring to chap IV. it w‘ill be born in mind that the Sifan vocab«« 
laries have now greatly increased the ascertained Tibetan element in 
Gangeto^Ultraindian. and, as a consequence, diminished what I had 
considered the Dravirian. Th© phonology and pronouns may now b@ 
held as mainly Sifan, although some Dravirian ingredients are still re« 
cognizable (see chap. V. sec. 11). 

The general ethnological inferences may be briejfiy .adverted to « 
this place. 


The first conclusion to be drawn from the ascertsined facts is that 
during an .ra subsequent to that in which ihe Mon-Ansin Jornjation 
became predonunant in Ultraindia, Tibetans cr. seed the Himalavas in 
large numbers and a^cquircd an ethnic position and i.duence in Nortbern 
Ultraindia and the GanRetic basin. The Tibetan iancusce in its inlesrii. 
was transported to this side of the snnwe, and, thrmch the di.n.,.,v« 
of the Tibetan tribes «ave rise to new dialects, ’and deep), and 
ifiected the prior OatReto-Ultraindisn lanRusRes. In nianv of thl 
exi.tioR cis-Himalayan dialecta we find Tibetan pionoone, paiticies and 
ideoIoRic usages, while the misceilaneens Tibetan tncablea form an in 
sredieBt, generally very corsirierable. in the glcsearies of all the Uiirain- 
do Gangetic tongoee Alibongh no eingle mixed vocabulary appeare to 
be more than one half! ibetan, it la probable that the greZr par* 
Of the Tibetan glossary was at one time current in the southeru dialect, 
or waainterfimd amongst the different native langoagee which cam. 
under their influcoce. « csm© 

An influence bo great, and embracing to many langnage. hm tbt 
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llmle-lmgjientigjkii-le. . „ .. 

1^.) TheSechoanamofi^^il— he-1a,--m8and9lie-ra (repreMuting 10)— 
li a vMietj of tbe Semitic 10 aeh-ar, as-ra &c. In Semitic It is stiil prono- 
minal and as a unit occurs in 3. The form is cognate with ke-Hng-&c ^ 
ttse aspirate^ .sibilant and guttural being variations of the same definitive 
iod unir. Some of tbe Malayu— Polynesian term® appear to be cognate 


(se-ra, st-ra &<%) # -i . i t » 

(i^.) Double .«4ibi1ant or aspirate forms are not now found in 1. In the 
Gonga h«-su pona, ho-su puna, the first term hii-su, ho-su is 1 The 
Egyptian fiba-sh-f 7 (6, 1) is another instance of its use as the unit. || 

in most of the higher numbers tbe guttnral nnlt recurs. It is common 
as 5, In Nufi it Is prefixed even to the numbers below 5, (o-go-bar 2^ 
©..’go-tar 3 &c). The other varieties, dental, sibilant, nasal and liquid also 
feour, and in some casCsS with postfixes not now preserved in terms for I, 
All fhe varieties occur with the labial postfix in the unit series Thus 
the form sa-ba, sa-ma, su-mon, aho-m, shi-min, si-vi, se-min &c la 
found in 3, 5, 6, (5, 1), 7 (in tbe 6, I terms), 8 (in quinary terms 5 3, in 
which 3 is the unit), and 9, The dental and guttural varieties of the 
game term are also common, particularly in 5 and 10. These com- 
pounds favour the inference that the labial had the same power whether 
used by itself, or as a prefix or pos’fix, and that the variation in tbe re- 
lative position of the two elements in archaic terms is a fact of the same 
kind as the occurrence of the definitive both as a postfix and prefix ia 


The reduplicated form of the pure sibilant and dental is found ia 
higher numbers. It is common in the ternary series 3,6, 9, 30, 60 &c. 
and occurs as the unit in 5. Egyptian has it in 7 (6, 1). Possibly the 
reduplication disiinguished 8 from 1, but as the terms for 1 were either 
doable or bi-consonantal, and as the double 8 varies to forma similar to 
1 (e g- ti-)u 3 Malagasy, ti-lo 1 Bornui 5 ke-.s3Gonga, ke-t I Karaba | 
tha-k 'S Gara, ta-k 1 Galla ; ) it is probable that such forms as tha-th, 
in-s &c. were archaic forms of 1 Although found in 2 they occur 
in 4. If the Himyaritic ta-nt, ta-t, does not contain a secondary postfix m 
lts-at,-t, ir is identical with the tha-th &c. of 3. Similar forms of 


pection in the crowd of varieties which our African collections now present, 
The Semitic affects a and «, wa hi, wa h a kh, c kb &c)*, and the Berber, 
IS^nbian, Sudanian and Western forms in wa — , ba — , too— are probably con- 
nected with it, e. g. wa n Berb., wa r Nubian, ba 1 Bornui, pn.le Maodara, 
M oe, ©o-ne Gadsaga, ba la,y ba m,^-ma ni NufeGr ,/« nod Feliip. The 
Zimbian affects o and most of tbeo and u forms, ^ abundant in Westcra 
Afrtca, appear to be more immediately connected wit h it. In some places the 
line of meeting of the two forms may be observed Thus in the central or 
Tsadian province, Karekare like Mandara ha* g. but Pika, immediately t® 
the soul h and probably within the influence of the Zimbian languages of 
the Cbadda basin has o, although the numeral roots are the same* Ear®- 
kare P»ka mo di, so 2 6e lo, bo.lU} in tbo Arabic of Adirar 

replaced by we-{cnmp. the Hebrew s— ) aai if used in 2 also, soe bi-d^ 
soe-be-d 1, toe 8 ne 2. ■ , 

il The Gara and Mahrah ta.ut. Curia Muna ta-t, are not reduplicated 
forms if ihe final — —I, be servile. Mr. Koelle's dsi^dai Ddofu 
and Mbofon, dse.t Eafen# and perhaps dso.a Kabenda, appear m b® proper 
jedupileaiiesi. ; 
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the unit occur in Clancasiao (1 &c0, Euskarlao (7), Indo-European (6\ 
ani N. and E Asian. 

B. (a), a-wa-1 masc ds-wa-M' fem. Arabic^ It fs used 

ouly as an ordinal, but it appears to baTe been an arcbaic Semitic car-' 
dinal, not only from its wide prevalence and great importance in tbe 
derivative numeral systems of Africa, but irom its preservation in a- 
contracted form in the Semitic 4. In Africa the liquids 1, r, n, d, are 
current as 1 in several forms, and as they pass into those in s, h, k, it m 
probable that in archaic Semitic also wa-1, wa-li &c. was only a varia-- 
tion of wa-st, wa-hi &c. War-wm, wa-r-Aa, be-r-a, u«er“aNub., ba-1 Bor«j 
nul, wa-r-w Shabbe, (also prefixually in 2, 3, 4 hoos-waj-) wo- 
Null, mo-r-i Rungo, bu-1 B-uIuin, wa-n, ua-n Berber (ian in ll, 21 
&c.), wa ni Fetu, pi-h Kissi, pi-n Timmani, ba-ne Serakoli. In E. NL 
lotic this term is preserved as an element in the Agan 6 wai' te^ woLto® 
(So- in Nigeria woro 6> Julunkun, Soko). 

Foreign affinities^ 

A, in ail its Tarieties,- has N. and E. Asian repreientatives(Scythfc 
&€•) 

In the adjacent Caucasian province the sibilant form of the delinitivei," 
W'ith different postfixes, is the most common unit, es-guGeorgian, za, zO| 
ho“S, zi-8, za-ba,- se-w Lazian,. tza Mingreiian, se Circassian, se-ka, se*^ 
fce, Awari 

{a, &.)■ is the simple definitive found in the dental, as in the sibilant 
and other torins, in the N. and E, Asian systems and m the Caucasian® 
llie Semitic term resembles the Indo-European ek-u5' and the cognat© 
Dgriao terms, some of which retain the initial labial (ve-ike, va-ikso 
&c ), while others have dropped it as in Indo-European and most of 
the Semitic forms, 

(c.) in 8-.:me of its forms is similar to those N, Asian terms in whlcli 
the root or initial element is in n. Mongolian ni-ke, ne-ka, ne-ge,- Ko- 
lia k ing-shio Sec.- 

(d.y These forms are only varieties of (b) and have the same Asia- 
tic affinities. The Galia- Hausa ta-k, to-ko, dai-ak, and Darfur d-ik- 
resemble the Ugarian ot-j'k, yt-yk &c. 

(e) The liquid I or r is not found as the unit in 1 itself in the N. and 
E. Asian systems, but it occurs in higher numbers, and it is dfstiEctly 
preserved in Ugrian, Samoiede, and Mongolian terms for 10. Th© 
Togulian la-^u, lo-u, lu, Lap lo-ke, iSamoiede lu-ze-yu, lu-ste® 

yu are close representatives of the Agau—Bornui ia-gha, la-ka, la»ska^ 
lo-wa, ; 

(/,) Similar varieties of the unit occur in the Scythic systems. Mon* 
golian has dor, der, dol, dal, tir &c, in some of its higher terms. See 

The Asonesian ferms are chiefly Malagasy, but some appear to have 
closer representatives in those African systems with which Malagasy is 
connected The most prevalent terms are isa, ise, ese, asa, icha, it% 
Ida &c ; tahi, tasi, taha, tai, ta f tika, tik, titu, tot Ac j satu, hatu, siti|^ 
sada, Sara &c Sic 

B. The Semitico— African forms resemble the Scythic labial unit in 
the Turkish form her, bir, pra, in which the sibilant postfix of the more 
common form (bish, vis, mis &c.) becomtis r. The labial is not now 
the most prevalent unit in the numeral systems of N and E. Asia, but 
It is retained in 1 by some languages— Ugrian, Tungusian, Turkish anil 
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lttpaiies 0 |— -and it occurs In others in 5, .10, 1000 &e. The postfix has 
ft'll the varlatioos that occur in Africa. Examples of-r aiid»shav© 
hean given in the above forms. The Tuugusian I and 10 has miuj men^ 
mer, moOs and the same definitive occurs as a numeral postfix in those 
forms and in others snch as man, ban &c. resembling A uican unita^ 
The African terms which have-t,-k are similar to the Ugriaa va-^ik^ 
V ek, V it, b-et, b-at &c. 

The Braviro- Australian labial unit is cognate with the N. and E. Asia*® 
tic and with the ^emitico.- African, being identical in lorm with the latter® 

The Zimbian terms, if the labial be radical, resembie the Scyihic bieh@ 
mis &o., but they have still closer repregentaiivee in Indonesia (Papuan, 
E. lodonesian) sa-mo-si, ma«iaa, me isa, me-sij. In these forms the Itbiai 
is uodoubtcdly prefixual 

Odurvatiom on thi Distribution of the terms. 

From the forma and combinations of ihe -defiaiiive and numeral 
ele rnents common to Semitic wiih African languages, it is clear 
that in the latter they are not in general, to be considered as 
derivatives from the former in its present or historical, condition® 
The cognate African languages are, like the Semitic, branchei 
of an archaic formation which must at one time, have been ra® 
presented in S. W Asia by dialects more akin to the African than to the 
historical Semiiic. When the archaic Semitic or Semitico ■ Libyan for® 
matiofi first spread to Africa it must have bad several forms of the unit, 
and one of the most important appears to have been the labial. There li 
no clear evidenee that it preceded the sibilant. It is more probable, from 
their distfibatloo in Africa, that both were used by the Semitic dialecti 
that we re first transplanted into that region, The sibilant, dental and guttur* 
al was either from the first the more important term or it early became so* 
Probably the labial was the raascaline and the other the feralnine def. and 
unit. If the labial was a common prefix or initial element, both may 
have bean imported from the first in oombiiiation# 

Two. 

A, ith-na-m, ath-iu-aw, is-in-iw, s-n-fw mase^^ ath4ii-fe-wj^«. Ar.^^ 
she-ne, she-ne-m, she-na-yiw, masc., she-ta-yim, fem Heb., s-roh 
Mahrah, te-r-€?i: niasc., ,ta-r-t-f-e« lem. Chald. (s-an-ra or sa-n-na 20 
Babylonian)) s-nau, s-en-fe, s-nu-ff, s-nou-s Eg. Copt., the-na-f, Berb.j, 
(si-n in 12, 20 &c.), sl-n Shiiiah, ti-ng Bnllum, s-iMf Kalahi, ki-le-fe^ 
khe-li-fe, qui-le-f, hu-l-ef, Abyss,, he-li-fo Galat, ki-lil Arkiko, (Se® 
Semitic, p. 2.) 

The liquid oa, in, ne, roh, le, li, il of these' forms appears to be the 
essential element. ■ 

The Ashanti mi-e-nu, Fanti a-H-c-n, Afutu e-nu-e, Amina and Yoru« 
ha e-nu, are probably, with the Bornui en-di, in-di, of isemitico-Libyaii 
derivation, with the initial t, th^ A, A, elided. Comp. Egyptian 

Berber fA-en*af, t^biliah s-in. The anomalous Fulah di-dils 
obv iou.«aly a variation of the Bornui in-di, (Eg. s-en^te.)^ 

Koeiie^s Yoc. supplies the lollowing African variations of Ara-» 
blc, te-ne-n Soa, sa-ni Wadai, we-s-ne, e-t*ne Adirar, te-ne«ni, se-ne- 
ni Beran. The Kandin <fi-si-n (di-anl), Bode se-ii-n, Ngodsin si-Ji^U 
are torms similar to the Shillah, Kaiahi and Arkiko^and torming with 
them a group originating in one special and older dinusion ol an Arabio 
'form. 
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In tlia Kongo- Angola kia-di, ia-!i, ko-lo, so-II, so-le^ ya-ri [corop^ 
▼a-liV mi-Iiy me-o-li, B.] the liquid .elemrnt is combined with different 
preixes. They suggest a connection j, probably remotej with the Semi- 
ilco-Abysinnian forms, kile^tf, khelif^, quilet^ fiulfii?, Gafat hellto, Arki« 
ko killi. In these forms the initial consonant varies from the primary 

(SemitiCs Egyptian) to tk, h and A ; and the second consonant from 
n (Arabic, Egyptian, Berber) to r (Gara, Mahrah) and I (Abyss. Kal- 
lahi). The n^nai e#, ta, t &c, is the common Semitico- Libyan deL 
posth (./^^.) It will be remarked that none of the archaic African 
terms take the final n of the Semitic. It the Zinibian II (B) is the 2d 
element of the S emitico- African root, — of which there appears to be no 
doubt— its combination with a labial prefix, and the absence of the den- 
tal or liquid postfix, shows that it was not borrowe I trom the proper 
concreted Semitic system, but from Semitic in its pre-agglutinate era 
when the postfives were free, — from another Semitic system,— or from a 
common archaic source. Other instances of a similar kind occur, fa 
which the Semitic root is either bare, or has an African prefix or postfix^ 
In another place reasons are offered for considering that the present 
Semitic term replaced a more archaic one in which the labial, and not 
the sibilant, definitive and unit was the initial element. Both lorma 
may have prevailed at one time in different Semitic languages At all 
events it is fjrobable that the labial form was that of the Semitic sys- 
tem which first spread into Africa and from which both the Nilotico- 
Kigerian and the Zimbian labial terras have been derived. 

In the Galla 7 (-5, 2) the Semitic terra occurs in a form similar to the 
Chaldee, but with the archaic labial postfix to-r-^/z, to-r-S. The Nu- 
bian ko-lo-c?M, Bornui tu-l»-ur resemble some of the other forms of 2 
given above. 

B. (a) The prevalent African term for 2 is the labial, with a liquid 
final (I or r). It is found in the Nilotic, Zimbian and Nigritian pro<*« 
vinces, and as the Zimbo-Nigerian varieties throw light on the original 
I give the former first. 

The following are examples of the more prevalent Zimbian forms, 
Suaheli wbili, rabiri, Kinika wbiri, Kikamba ili, Mazarabik pili, fiiri, 
Makua medi, x>ili, Mudjana^i^aviri, cviri, Makonde Ividi, Takwani ml- 
li, viri, Masena and Sotaja piri, Nyambana ,<jlvire, Zulu wabini, Sechu- 
ana biri, peri, Benguela vali, Angola Ai-adi, t-ali, Kongo Aole, Aoli, sole, 
(ole, oli, in 12 and 20) Embonna meoli (odi in 7, iwl-oli, oli in 12 and 
20), Kambindafoli, Mundjola biere, Mpongwe mbanif. 

The corresponding Mandingo forms are fire, fiia, fek, fering, pu« 
jung &c. 

In some of the other Nigerian languages a pure labial term is found, 
and its immediate affinities are Sudanian,— Hausa biu ( other »Sud. 
forms bu. boy u, hue). The combination of vowels is a Hausa trait, 

t Additions from Koelk,—ri-vi-ri, c/si-vi-H Muntu, pe-li Matata% 
hi-wa-de, i-ya-de Songo, ya-t, ya-li, Lubalo, ka-t, zo-le, yu-ol, bu-ol, 
bie-le Angola &c. 1’he Musentandu ^ro-le when compared with 
®il and Ao-tatuls, Ao-iya 4 &c. shows that le is the root in 2 as sf is In 
The labial pret. is equally regular in Mutsaya murmo 1 (mo-mo-s Bs- 
huma). bo-l 2, Aa-tet 3, 6a-na 4, ba-tan 6. Kanyika has to-wbdo 
laftu 3). Mandingo has fe-le, pe-re, ve^re, fi-rin. The Baga group 
bas the cognate t-rih,jpe-raii|jpa-raE (Comp, l||>e-sas 
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art SifiB, GyirtiniTp U^bi Manyak, (rs Harpt, a-riThocIso) Tbii 
prc?ileoi SJan and Uitraiodiao vowel, it will be r^-naarkfd, it foiiDii 
III Gyariiiig, which has ihe current Chinpge and Bh«>tiar» i. Wuh. «h® 
Sifan«Naga foriBS are to be classed the Kami and Kurai ka* K'^yft^u 
(.sf fthat, j?a-hat), Shindu me-ra, B«nj<ju Ktiki kea-A-u. Nicobar 

|t4:-iok. Borman la, ia-c&, ta 4A, Karen la-p/e, Tungblu it Thp Karea 
tnd Borman retain the Manyak form onaliered. The ijimnra} Yoroa vs* 
fiatl ^fi of this is found in Chan^eio kbonn;, Daphla Uokhen, Abor a*ka 
(doubiful, 6 hasfi-kenjf ko)^ Taying Mibhtni e-khingr. Th.* original Chino* 
Tibetan dual is preserved in the Nags a-khet unles** it he a variety <>f thu 
Gytrong ka«ii To this variety the Kiranti e^-tai je al-io referable^ 

unleii it be Arian. The Naga ka>-i is, in like manner, the original of th® 
Lepchs and Magar Ira-t, Hunwar Aa, which appears to be the prefix of 
la-t and not a nerivative from the Yuma radical ka. 

The slender. Borman forms tit, te’, may be native varieties of the broid 
8ifan forms, but it is more probable frnm the Gyarung ti, Takpa ibi, that 
similar varieties of the Chinese chit, it, cbe &:c, were at one time current 
In Sifan also The Naga cha, is an a form retaining the Chinese consonant. 
The Garo and Deoria Chutia sba is a variation of cha. Naga has also ih® 
.(f?a»*ihe), corresponding with the Borman te' and Chinese che’ or chek» 
The Budo che (maw-che, in which the pref man is the same as the Nag® 
mn), Dhimal e (e^long^ in 10 te-fo»y), is the same variety. It Is also* 
found in the Miri o-te-ro. The Liinbu thit is referable to the Burman tit, 
and the Takpa thi is a contraction of a similar form. The Singpho ai-m®, 
and Chepang ya^zAo appear to be Sifan (a-r» rhochu, ra Horpa. 

2. The forms of bho:ian, ynyis, nyi, so closely resemble the Gyerung 
Jta-nes, kip-nU, that the affinities of the Himalayan varieties are some* 
what onceriain. The Serpa and Lhopa nyi and Changlo uyik are ih® 
only undoubted Bhotian forms. 

The Sifan broad form (Thochu nga-rt, Manyak na-Si) is fonnd in Tak* 
pa na^£, in Kachari Bodo na-i, in Borman nha^ik, nba-cA. and in Nag® 
.fl-na, fl-na-f, the Ultraindian forms wdth final f, c^, A being referable to 
Sifan varieties which possessed a final consonant like Bhotian and Gy»« 
rung. 

The common Ultraindian forms have «, e. Borman nhi-f. Nicobar ne*f, 
Kuki ni-Arr, Naga u/i-nyi, a-nyi. ih, «r-ne, Tbunglhu nc, Kami ni, Abor 
u-ni, fl-ni-Ao, Mikir A*-ni, Mishmi A;a-ning, Au-ying (final ng 85 in I), 
Garo yi-ninff, rz-ning, Bodo wiffji«-nei Dhimal nc-lon^f^ I'he variation oft 
to e isalso H«irpa, nge, and Gyarung, Aa-ne-x. 'f’he final is preserved 
in the Naga 7» *-ngi»-f, ni*fA, ia-ne-f (Gyarnng Aa-ne-x), «-ria-/A Th® 
Singpho n-AAon^ i-^ a variation of the Naga c-ni-Ao, and the Sib.-agor Mirl 
is*-yo-ye is a siuHlar forin with a superadded postfix found in higher oum® 
hers, fi*pt-e 4, &o. 

The Lepcha end LimHu nye^f, nye^f-xA have the Bbntian y augment^ 
fjal Ibe vowel !8 Sifan-Ultraindian. The Morroi gni, Sunwar ffiV-xAiV 
Migar ni may be Bhotian, but Sifan-Ultraindian has viroilar Icrios, and 
Ih© general affinities of the N»pal dialects are S.-U. psnre than Bhotian. 

3. The Ltmbu, Kiranti, Takpa and Chepang forms in u, with th® 

; in 0 (sum, »f urn, soro) appear to be Bhotian, like th© Serpa and 

'Dhopa, The Newat ion, Gorong and Magar song, Taying Mishmi 
A®-chong, M<>z. Ang. fin (Horpa). Burman eung* amg, Dhimal fom,, 
mDgpk& ma^mwf B& Kaki lim-kfl# Khy«iig tha% |i48® 
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lliaiif, Kami tncn, Kami ha-^Xnn, Mra sliiiu, Tanglbn tlioogj Abor-^Mirl 
fl-iim-l;®, a-oon-^o, ang^ ^m^ a-um-a, have also the Bhotiao ¥i!wel, bui 
as so wide a diffafion in Ultraiodia of tha Bhotiao form of the oemeral 
would be esceptiooaly aod as Horpa has also u (au), il is probable that Up 
& foroQit at 00® tifoe eiisted is Eastern 'I'ibet also, and were ibence traot- 
IBittfed to the Burmao branch of the Uiiraindo-Gangeiic family. It is 
probable that the i of Thochu and Manyak has been substituted for an 
irchaic ii, (Bholian and Horpa), bt-cause the interposed Gyarong has 
adopted or retained the current Chinese form sara, and the i form hai 
luad® little progress in Uitraindia. The change is similar to that of brolg 
sm^€, to br!^ The Gyarung mast have had the proper Chiriese form 
when its glossary was carried to Ultiaindia. The Nipal terms in &im, om® 
IBay be of Uitraindian and not of Bhotian derivation. 

Th® Chinese vowel a is retained in Gyarung Zja-sano, and in the Ultraie^ 
do“Gangetic Mijhu Mishmi ^a-cham, Mikir An-tharij, Garo ^i-th^oig 
Naga a earn, <i~zan3, tJfln-ram, Kachari Bodo tham, Dopbla n-aaig 
Ghanglo and L^^pcba sam and Sanwar sang. 

The Thochu and IVlaoyak ilender variety ^-shi ri, sUbi is only repr@« 
iented to the south by the Sak thin, but the coincidence appear® to b@ 
accidental as the other Bak numerals have.no special agreement wiili 
Manyak. 

4. The Bhotian hzhi, zbyi is Serpa and Lbopa. 

All the other Himalayan terms and all or nearly all the Ulfraindian 
have the Sifan form, Gyarung Aa-di,p'li, Manyak rc-fii, Hurpa hla, le. 
The form pli is remarkable. It ie only found in the Gyarung ka pli-ss 
4d, where it appears as a root with the ordinary Gyarung firtfix 
Ka-di, 4, is the true Gyarung* form, and pU must have been borrowed 
from a Sifan dialect in which p and not Ar- was the prefix. The archaic 
prevalence of such a dialect is supported by tb« currency of the labial, 
Ist as the qnalitive postfix in Bhotian (pn, .6o, .wo), — 2d, as thenuroera! 
postfix in Manyak -&i, — 3d, as %prefioe in the Bhotian 4, 7, Sand 10 
and in Bhotian verbs, — and by the prefixual position of the qualiiive 
def. in Horpa (ka , ga. &c.) and Manyak {de , da &c ), and of the quali* 
live and numeral def. in Gyarung (ka ). The labial is one of the archaic 
attributive definitives of the Tibetan formation (qualitive, numeral, ta* 
seriive), and the regular archaic position of such tlefimiives was prefixual. 
The dialect from which Gyarung borrowed pli, must have been a very infio. 
©ntial one, as a similar form has been widely dispersed on the southern side 
©f the mountains. It appears to be now represented by Takpa in which 
p-li is 4, and in which il is explained as the Bhotian prefix (6.) joined to the 
Sifan liquid form ol the root, di, rhi, re. Takpa ph, Abor a p'^-ko, Taying 
Misbrni ka^prei (as in the Gyarung 8). Mijhu Mishmi b ri ®i 40, Garo^rl 
Bodo bre, Dopbla a p1i, Mikir pAili, Sin..pho meh, Naga beW, pi-i, pha'^u u-lig 
Kami rngli, Sak pri, Changlop^i, Chepangploi Lepcha pAali, Murrai, 
6.;i, Magar Newar pi, Gurung pli. The Nogaung Naga p/r-z is au 
example of a similar form in which the root has the broad form of Thochu 
zha, Angami N. da, &c 

The Manyak variety ro is Moz. Naga deh (comp. Gyar, di), Borman and 
Bonwar le. It is also found with the prefi,x in the Naga p/^ale, Bodo bre 4 p 
Gurung and Murmi pre 8, Kiranii re^-ga 8. These forms are examples of 
the operation of a similar phonetic tendency. 

The a lorm of Thochu, ^ zha re 4, khnre 8, and Horpa, hla, is not 
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foiled to tlie'ioo^h, $iive in An^. Naga da, and a few forms for 8,— SiegpEo 
tsa tsat, Bodo jaf, D<>phlapIa-^-nag, Kaaia;;rah. 

There is no sourbern dialeci in which is fomid regularly prefixed to lh@ 
other numeral roots as well SsS lo 4 and B. It i$ probable liierefore i hat is 
was not carried across the Himalayas by a dialect like Manyak in which it 
was curreni as ihe regutar numeral servile, but by one in which it bad be- 
come res» rioted to 4, &c., or which had borrowed it from a system i» whicli 
it was regularly used. Shendu has me as its prefix throughout, but as 4 ia 
mepu^K puli must have been received by it as a concrete vocable of root* 
in like manner as Gyaruog received the pli of So also Bodo has 

swnfi-ihroughout, and 4 is wnw-b-re. But in Singpho and some of the Nag® 
dialects the use of the labial in 4 corresponds with its use in several of ilie 
other numerals,— 3 maAwn, 4 meli (40 mli. si), 5 manga, 8 maisat. ^ The 
change of the vowel in 4, is explained by its assimilation to that, of the rool<, 
In the Kami maii, Naga p^^ale, Lepcha phah, the primary vowel of the pref, 
remains. 

The west Himalayan (Nipal) forms are evidently of Ullraindian — cbie% 
|i^8gra^derivaiion, 

5. The Bhoiian and Manyak forms are the same, ngo, .nga, and C3ya« 
rong is only distinguished from them by the vowel, o, which is Chinese, 
The a form is the roost common in the Himalayas and it prevails almost 
exclusively in Uitraindia. In general ills probably of Sifan (Manyak)-and 
nol of Bhotian derivation. The Chinese and Gyarung ngois found in Lep- 
eba p^a-ogo» and Sun war ngo. It was probably a North Ultraindian forpa 
also before it spread to Nipal. • It has now been found in Tayiog 

mi ma ngu. 

The Takpa lia-nge repeats the root for 4, as a prefix to that for 5, and 
the same usatte is found in Miri )i ngo.^o, Bungja rai nga.Irar and 
Mijhu Mishmi let (with the root for 6 elided). These lerms appear 
to explain the Ksmbojan p-ra-ro, Anaro la in, na-in, Nanenwry la in 5, 

6. The Bhoiian and-^ifan forms are similar. Bhotian has Gyarung 
Bnd H irpa o. But Manyak has ti and Takpa o. The Bhotian thu, dhu, 
tnk, is probably the original of the Murroi dyo, Newar khu, and Chaii» 
glo khun. See App. 

The Bhotian wr. druk is similar to Ihe Manyak trn^bi. This variety and 
another with the A:- prefix appear to have been the originals of the com- 
mon southern variety. Takpa ^roCGysrung A*ttok, Tbochn Maiare) Smg- 
po Atru. Garo A;rok, Taying Misbmi /Aa-ro, Mikir ihomk, Naga faruk, the* 
lok, arok) srok, xoru, Barman AArauk, AAyauk, Sak AAyouk, Kumi farii^ 
Kami tan, Shendu me-churn, Kuki ruA*a, Tunglhu tker, Chepang Aiuk- 
ehe, Lepcha farok, Suowar ruk. The a form ofThochu AAa-ia-re is nol 
found in the south. The Barman amplified AA-rauk is the originai of ih® 
Mon Aa-rao, Ka trav, Khyeng shank, Anaro sao*. The form that has in* 
Ifoded into the Vmdyan system turn, tur and been received by it as a rool 
lo which a native poss. and qual. definitive has been postfixed (turu-sd^ 
lur fd, turu-i&c.), resembles the Bhotian d-ruk, Takpa k-ro, Mikir tbo« 
yok, Aogami Naga soru, Sfiindo churu. The Gond xa-rong resembles the 
Naga tarok, soru. The Mifhu Mishmi Ad*ihai]3 k the Gyarung 3, Ad- 
lam (i. e. 3 dual). ^ 

7 . The exceptional Bhotian A- dun| dun is oq]| found in Serpa dyuii^ 
Lhopa dun and Ohanglo zuro. 

The Gyarung' quinary Au-^A-nee, Horpa x.ne ( 2 for 5, 2 ) are the Tibetan 
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fepr@8enfiti¥©® of the prevalent Ultraindo Gangetic term. Th« Gyirwiif 
prefix occurs in Abof/-!Vliri and Surinan Jtij nit &c. The Tibetan z il 
lou-d in Singpho, Garo, Karen &c.^ The curl Korpa ^ne refsernbles ihe Bodo 
and Garo irni, Bongjn sre, Kuki «ri. The Naga and Yuma lani, ikanyei^ 
ianet. ®nath, sanka. mri, Burman &c. appear to be connecied with 

the Mijhu Mishmi nun ,(ning in 2), Abor Ao.-nange, Daphla ka nag^ 
Chepang Sun war cka ni 

8 The Hhotian Argyud is not found to the smith. The sp. form gye ia 
Serpa and Lhopa. The Gangeto-Ultraindian forms generally are SifaE^ 
.(See 4). 

The west Himalayan terms are of eastern derivation, Chepang pmp 
JDophla play»-nag. (Thochu AAra^re, 8, p 2 ha«re. 4, Horpa hla 4)? Lepcha 
liflkeu,— Kami katiaj Kiranti-re^a, Mormi, Gurung pre, — Are, 4 , BodOp 
pkale 4 Naga., (reAi 4 Manyak, 40 Horpa) pre § Mrn, 

The G>arung or^yet has an exceptional prefi.x, but it is found in Ultrsli!** 
^la as a variation ot t, b , Mru has it in 8 ri^y&t and 7 ra-nhit, Taying 
Idishmi has eUyem. 

9. The Bhotian and Sifan terms are the same The Lepcha ka-kyot^ 
Ghepang taku, resemble the Takpa du gu, Dophia kayo, Taying Mishmi 
ionyong, Naga^faku, Kuki Aoka. Tunghln kur. 

10. The Bhotian broad form Achu, chuh is found in Gyarung and Ti* 
tiarkad only. 

The Bhotian varieties of I he Chino-Tibetan numerals have therefore made 
as lirUe progress as the pronouns. They are hardly found beyond the 
Bouihern Bhotian dialects. -~Serpa and Lhnp^— save in the Bhoio-Sifaii 
forms of Takpia. But there are a few exao^ples of a very archaic exis* 
teuce of Bhuiian forms in Bifan-Ultraindian systems or of a special 
connection between such systems and Bhotian m one of its older stages* 
The Bhotian labial numeral prefix appears at some remote period to hav# 
been used in Bifan and Hltraiodian dialects. In some it is bow mort 
fSgularty used them in Bhotian. 

The fJliramdo^Gang^iic varieties are either current Sifan, or are con* 
aectpd in such a mode with the Sifan as to show that they must have been 
derived from sysiems that once existed in Eastern Tibet, although they ar® 
BOW represenied only by remnants that have been adopted iiuo ihesur* 
living systems. The roost prevalent CTIlraindian systems appear to hav® 
been the Nagt-»yuma which spread westward along the suh^Muiiilaiaf 
m Ppal, 
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5. Miscellaneous vocables^ 

The ethnic place and influence of the Tibetan glossaries can only be pro® 
periy shown by means of general comparative taoles of all the known forma 
of South East Asian roots. These tables must embrace, 1st, the Chinese^ 
2d, the Scjthic, with the allied N. E. Asian, Caucasian, Indo- European 
Bemito-xifrican and Malagaso^Polynesian forms, 3d, the Bravirian and 
Braviro-Asonesian, 4th, the Tibeto-Ultraindian and derivative Himalayo® 
Asonesian, and, 5th, the Mon-Anam and derivative Himalayo-Asonesian. 
The comparative vocabularies of this kind which I have compiled are not 
yet complete enough for publication j and, for the present, I must refer the 
reader to the appended vocabularies, although, from the time that has 

F issed since they were prepared, they are, to a large extent, out of date* 
shall here examine some groups of roots with more exactness and fullness. 
The general result of the comparisons I have hitherto been able to make| 
may first be briefly stated. 

The various forms and applications of almost any single root, and the 
taanner in which they are now found dispersed amongst the Tibeto-Ul-« 
traindian and Mon-imam vocabularies, justify the following inferences. 

Ist. The HimaMc glossaries have an archaic radical connection with 
the Chinese. 

2d. They have both an archaic radical and an intimate secondary con- 
nection with the Scythic glossaries. Not only the root, but various forms and 
applications of it, are often common to the two provinces. Of these Scythio 
forms some have been retained in Tibet, while others are now obsolete 
there, but current in Gangeto-Ultraindian vocabularies. The Tibeto^ 
Burman and Mon-Anam glossaries possess many of the normal variations 
to which roots are liable in Scythic from the change of the vowel ; jfroin 
the assumption or discarding of a final consonant, mutable from a dental, 
sibilant or guttural to a liquia ; and from the presence or absence of a servile 
definitive. In the ancient Bnotian and the allied southern forms, and in 
the less emasculated Mon-Anam forms, the Scythic consonantal finals are 
ifound much more frequently than in Chinese. Even the ancient Chinese 
forms are frequently less consonantal than the Mon-Anam, the Scythic and 
many of the ancient Bhotian. The influence of tho modem emasculated 
Chinese is strongly marked in all the TibetCH-Ultraindian phonologies, 
includii^ the broadest and most consonantal. 

3d. There are special Ugro-Turkish and Turkish affinities. 

4th. Various forms of the roots must have been carried by different 
foutes and migrations, and by different tribes, from Tibet across the Hi' 
malayas. 

5th. From the variety of these cis-Himalayan forms, the mode of their 
distribution, and the preservation of several tiat have been lost in Tibet, 
it is certain that the Tibetan migraticns to the southward commenced at a 
very remote period* 

6th. In the Gangeto-Ultraindian province these forms were further 
dispersed and modified ; and distinct lines of diffusion are recogniasable, 

7th. It is probable that from each of the southern ethnic district of 
tal^t, migrations have taken place in different ages, and that the linii1» 
and mutual relations of the tribes have varied. At present the tribes in 
.contact with the sub-Himalayans, and possessing all the known passesj ar^ 
&©;'Bhotias and theTakpas, ■ 
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Tlie Bliotias are conterminous with the Gang-etic tribes of the 
layas, from the Tiberkhad to the Mishmii The Takpa appear to march 
with the Dophla and Abor. They are succeeded agam by the Bhotias of 
Kham, who possess the passes at the head of the Assam valley, descend as 
traders into the Mishmi country, and probably march with the eastern 
Abors. The Bhotian dialect appears to march on the N. E. with the Mongo*' 
lianSokpa, which, on the south, is separated by the Amioan dialect of 
Bhotian from the Thochu. To the south of the last, the Gyarung 
appears to march with Bhotian throughout the rest of its eastern limiti* 
On the western half of the northern boundary, Bhotian is succeeded by 
the Horpa,— i-which has Bhotian on the south, Mongolian on the east, and 
Turkish on the north-west^ It is thus, like Sokpa, widely separated from 
the south Himalayan dialects, but there are numerous scattered Horpas m 
Well as Sokpas in Tibet proper* 

The Thochu appears to have the Bhotian on its north and west, Gyarung 
©n its south, and Chinese on its east. 

Gyarung has on the N*, Thochu, — W., Bhotian, — S., Manyak, — and E.j, 
Chinese. Whether it approaches any of the passes of the Irawady basin does 
not appear; It probably embraces a portion of the basin of the Me-nam and 
Tang- tse-kiang, and marches with the other dialects of south western 
Sze-chuen* The Manyak is probably interposed between it and the northern 
dialects of the Burman and Lau families. 

The Manyak appears to lie to the southward of the line formed by 
southern Gyarung, Khampa Bhotian and Takpa. It is probably therefore 
placed on the Irawady passes, and may be in contact with some of the 
tmdescribed dialects to the north of the Singpho. On the east and south 
the Manyak are probably conterminous with some of the tribes of 8. W^ 
Sze-chuen, and N. Yun-nan, if indeed they are not themselves the Mong- 
fan of Sze-chuen. 

From this distribution of the Tibetan dialects we should infer that the 
position of the Bhotian vocabularies would enable them to affect the whole, 
line of the Gangetic ones, —that the influence of the Takpa would be confined 
to the Abor group, — and that the Manyak and perhaps the Gyarung might 
affect the Irawaay vocabularies. 

We find, however, that many of the vocables that are distinctly Bhotian, 
i. e. both inform and meaning, have a very limited range, by no meani^ 
commensurate with the present influential position of the dialect, and 
irreeoncileable With an exdusive possession, for any long period, of such a 
position. 

Many of the most widely diffused Ultraindo-Gangetic roots and forms' 
are common to Bhotian with Sifan vocabularies. Others are exclusively 
Bhotian, and others again are exclusively Sifan. The broad. and frequently 
consonantal forms prevailed in Tibet when the southern migrations com- 
Menced, for they axe the most common in the southern vocabularies* 
These archaic forms are frequently still retained in Bhotian, where the Si- 
fan forms have become slender or Vocalised. Manyak sometimes retains 
broad vowels where they have been lost in the other Sifan Vocabularies and 
especially in Gyarung; The Sifiin Vocabularies have some non-Bhotian 
roots and forms in common with Mon-Anam, as might have been anticv 
pated from the northern origin of the latter formation. The slender and 
attenuated forms of the Sifan vocabularies, and particularly of Gyaraug^ 
hmh spread to the south at a comparatively late period. 
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There have been two well marked periods of Sifan and Bbotian influence 
in the south. The first was when the southern migrations commenced and 
when the Sifan forms of common roots were probably the same as the 
Bhotian. It is difficult therefore to ascertain what common roots of this 

f sriod are to be considered as of Bhotian or of Sifan origin exclusively^ 
he prefixes afford some clue. The second period is a very modern oiie 
The Bhotian forms referable to it are in general confined to the southern 
Bhotian dialects, to the adjacent Nipal dialects, and to Takpa, but thev are 
also partially found in more southern dialects. The spread of the later or 
dlenaer Gyarung forms to the southward indicates a distinct movement 
%om the archaic Tibetan and the modem Bhotian migrations. 

The Chinese influence on the Tibeto-Ultraindian dialects has been of the 
highest importance, and very complex. There is a radical community of 
Jrqots. Chinese has at later periods given numerous vocables to all the Ti- 
betan vocabularies, and many of these have been carried to the southward 
Chinese has also directly influenced all the southern phonologies and vo- 
cabularies, Mon-Anam, Na^-Manipurian, Karen and Burman. From these, 
and especially from Naga-Manipurian, Chinese roots and particles hav^ 
been carried westward to the Mpal andMilchanang vocabularies. 

The Gyarung is closely and immediately connected with the latest 
of the dominant North Ultraindian families, the Burmanic. As this family 
extends from the Singpho and Jili in the north of the Irawadi basin to 
Burman in the south, it is probable that it arose from an extension of 
the Gyarang to the south, but it also appears to have had a common basis 
With the older Ultraindian dialects. The Abor dialects appear to be partly 
embraced in this system, and it has influenced the Nipai vocabffiaries. 

The Naga-Manipurian branch appears to be older than the Burmanic, and 
to he specially connected with Gyarung in its older or less emasculated 
form, and with Takpa. But as it has archaic affinities with Thochu, Hor- 
pa and Bhotian, it is probable that several Tibetan dialects have marched 
with the Gangeto-Ultraindian, and, during a long course of time, succes- 
sively or simultaneously disseminated their vocables to the southward. 
TheMon-Anam affinities of the Naga^Manipurian vocabularies greatly 
strengthen the inference that their connection with Uitraindia is very 
trchaicw 

The Hinialaic glossary is, in great measure, primitive and homogeneous^ 
The dialectid modifications of the same roots are so various and so well mark- 
ed, as to show that the group has retained its independence and segregation 
from the very commencement of glossarial development, and that mstinct' 
dialects were formed during that era. So far as other vocabularies are 
radically connected with the Himalaic, the connection is maMy to be 
ascribed to their having been primitively branches of the same stem,— 
dialects of the same mother^tonguei The Himalaic branch has remained 
taore homogeneous and more faithful to the primaiy phase of the com-* 
mon glossary, because the location of the tribes who have preserved it. has 
given them a high degree of exemption frdm foreign domination and 
influence. The glossary is less mixed than that of most of the other lin- 
guistic families, while it has radical affinities -^th al of them. ThO 
Caucasian group occupies a similar sequestered position, and it is radically 
related to the Scythio, Semitic, African, Indo-European and Dravirb- 
Australian, m the same mode as the still morepiimitive Himalaic is related 
fact only to it and to these, but to the Mon-Anam group and to the Chinese* 
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The Himalaic glosssiy lias spread to the southward over all Ultraindiaj 
much of India, and most of Asonesia. Whether the^ Ugro-Caucasian ana 
other cognate glossaries spread from the Himalaic province, or the Hima- 
laic were derived, with them, from some other primitive seat, is a question 
that does not admit of so ready an answer. But from the pronouns and 
particles, it is probable that the ultimate basis of the Himalaic glossary was 
aChiiiese dialect, and that the great mass of the substiantive vocabulary 
was introduced from the primary Scythic province. The Draviro-Aus* 
traHan glossary appears to have been also formed at a period long pre-» 
ceding the spread of the Himalaic glossary in its present form to th® 
southward of the mountains, by the engraftment of a Scythic fom and 
glossary on a Himalaic basis. 

Names of Aiteibutes. 

Mr. Brownes vocabularies contain substantives only, so that the Man!*® 
puii dialects are not included in this comparison. The omission is unfor- 
tunate, as, next to the definitives and pronouns, attributive words (quali-* 
tives and assertives) are the most stable, 

ihe relations shown by the distiibution of the names for the colours 
and their various applications, are, for the most part, archaic. In Tibet 
various forms and applications appear to have ansen in an esrly period of 
the history of the formation. Both the primary full forms and the se- 
condary contracted ones, are found in the Gangeto-Ultraindian vocabula- 
ries. 

For example, the most important of the Tibetan roots for hlack is the 
liquid. In tne existing Tibetan vocabularies it has several forms and ap- 
plications. The full archais form was probably nag, nak, lag, lak, rag, 
rak ^c. It retains such a form in the words fer Mack and ctotv in Bho- 
tian and Gvarung, and in several of the Irawady and Gangetic vocabula- 
ries. It taxes the dental or g-uttural prefix in Gyarung and several of the 
southern dialects. A form with the iabial prefix is also very archaic. It 
is found in the word for the erofv in Bhotian and Gyarung, and contrac- 
tions of it are current in Bhotian words for Mue and red, in Gyarung and 
southern words for m'ffkt, and in Naga words for the crow. These appli- 
catjpns show that the root must have been at one time current with the 
labial prefix in Tibet, ip its primary meaning, Mack, dark. The Bhotian 
mo-n, wo-n Uue, Murmi mo-n night, Gyarung mo-r night, even render it 
probable that the form mo~nag, w(?~rak 4cc, had acquired the contracted 
form mo-n, mo-r, before it ce^edto be used with its primary meaning. It i$ 
not probable that the same dialect would have both the full and contracted 
forms current as Mack, The formation and preservation of distinct varieties 
of the same root, and the restriction of each to a specific use, s^re mainly 
effects of the existence of dialects. Ihe application of other varieties ti red 
must be explained in the same way. The Bhotian ma-r, Gyarung ve-r, 
were probably derived from a dialect in whicn the labial pyef. wm tm* and 
not mo ^, ' The form of the root in the more common word for red, ngi, ni, 
shows that it originated in a dialect in which nak, hlack, had taken the 
slender form, nyak or nyik. This attenuation of the archaic forms distin- 
guishes the later from the older Tibetan phonology. It is a Sifan and 
Horpa trait. The contracted form ni, with its appHcation to red, must there-j, 
fore be compaiatively modem, Ited must nave been known by othw 
terms or tbrms in the earlier ages of the fomation. Horpa and 
fhp the slender form of sik; with its primary meaning hhckg tbt 
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source of tlie secondary word ngi, m, red, is manifest. As Tlioclin has a 
distinct vocable, it probably spread from Horpa to (jyaruiii^ and Many a k. 
It lias not been received by Bhotian ; and Gya in adopting’ it, has re- 
tained also the older word ( /i*«-ver-ni). The ni, ling’, ri, nya, of Burma% 
Ang*ami, &c. show that it has spread to the south, 

Black. 

nag-p^ Bh. w., nak~po Bli. s., and Takpa, nya-nya Horpa, nyikThochUi 
M-niik Gyarung, da-nn Manyak. 

Obs. The Gyarung form is the same as the Bhotian sp. The vo- 
calic and elliptic iiya, Horpa, is perhaps the onginal of the Manynk ini . Tho- 
ehn has the amplified vowel of Horpa and i for a, as in so many‘Sifau words. 

In most glossarial groups the root for Mack is applied to other dark 
colours, blue, green, red &c. — ^to darkness, night, the cram, &c. — as tiiat for 
white is to light, bright, day, sky, air, sun, moon, siloer &c. The Tibetan 
Toc’abnlaiies are too limited to enable ns to trace the applications and affi- 
nities of the root for black. That for blue is not given. The roots for green 
are different. The Tibetan and Scythic roots for black are applied to the 
ertm \ — nyag-?w Thochu, Takpa, fl2>-lak Bhot. sp. (/i7^.-lak Serpa), 

j?^-^-rok Gyanmg, «-lok Lepcha, ka-tha-^tok Khoibu, (rok black, Miicha- 
nang), m-Xong’^ya Gnrung (also Mack ); khere Bokpa, kal Horpa, kali Ma- 
nyak (kara, black, Turkish, ch-ara Mongol. &c.) The ultimate Scythic root 
is probably found in the wi\ Bhotian khata, Sun war khad, Newar ku. In 
Sanskrit the root kara has both applications, as in Scythic. 

The Tibetan roots for Qtight are dilferent, but I give them here as they 
are applied to blacdi, blue, green, in some of the southern vocabularies. 

1. Bh. wrl, ^^-sha Thochu, chen-?/^l'l Bh. sp., aen-i^?l Takpa, ^ 
i-ti as in gok-ifi head, nyen-^i day See.). Comp, achsham Turkish, so, chei 
Mong,, sai, sii, slug Yeniseian. In Chinese the root is black, tso (also, hak) 
Quang-tung [hi, wu Kwan-hwa], 

2. spha Horpa [spa, shpa Pashtu, shah Hind., chshefe Zend, kshap% 
Sansk.] 

3. jfn-di Gyarung [tin Turkish, oti, at &c. Ugrian], 

4. tong’-mor Gyarung. 

5. kwaka’ Manyak. 

The root tshan, chen, is also used, in combination with another root, for 
green, A-jang khu Bh, wr., jhan-gu Bh. sp., Horpa, z^wxg-ku Thochu, 
chan-gu 1?akpa. The second root is nrmiand blue in Bcythic, kho-kho Bokpa, 
ko-ko, ku-ku Mong., Tungusian, ko-k, kii-k Turkish. Ttie Tibetan tshanj 
een, zyang &c. is used in Chinese for green with the same foim sang, 
tsing. 

The common Tibetan root for black is not, in the n-g, 1-k form, Chinese* 
It belongs t> the archaic Scytho-Tibetan glo.:iSary. Scythic vccabulanea 
have distinct roots for black] but nog is applied to bhie^ and grem ; nog-on 
bhie, green Tungusian, nog-o, nog-on, nucn~on gr&en Moagoliaiu 

The Tibetan root is found with the same meaning in the Haga gt. 
lii-nak (Gyarung ^//-nak), a-njixk, nyak, nvak-^o, nak, — B rman nak, 
net, (Koreng, crom, nget), — Bongju nik-##, — 6aro ^>e-uek, — Abor yak-fcf, 
yaka~c?«^,— 'Lepcha /f-nok, — Milchanang rok, reg, (also &///<#, ink, rok, and 

f 'em, rag). It is both black And blm in Joboka nak, Nogaung //?-nak, and 
engsa "nyang blue, nyak Gurung Muraii m- 

iang-ai IHnawari Bhotian Has nang-»w as well as IQim 

has the fom Ink m ^ 
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Mak is merely a variation of nak. In Gyarang" it is applied to grem^ 
fe«r~myak. It is found with the meaning Mack in Taying Mishmi^ mak-* 
wa^ limbu and Kiranti inaka-chak«7yi». 

Both forms, nak, mak &c;, enter into names for night (shg-Uaek^ air^' 
Mack Sec.), darkness See. Namsmg, darkness, rang-nyak (rang-vo light, i. 
sky-white, e?-po white)\ Muthun rang-nak, darkness, night ; Johoka rang- 
nak darkmss', Mulung, darkness, nyak, night, vang-mak; Tahlung, 
mss, nyak, night vang-niak; Burman, night, nyin, nya. 

The Tibetan tshan, sha, chen, sen, night, is both night and Maeh in 
southern vocabularies. As night it is found in Naga e-smg-di {sen-ti 
Takpa), Limbu ku^aen, sen-^i^. (Takpa sen-^^)j Newar cha, Kapwizying® 
pha, Koreng ^^chun, Manipuri «-hing. 

As black it is Singphu chang, cham, Bodo ^«»-cham, Mon ehang, ka^ 
tsau, Aa-chok, Changlo chang-Zo. 

The Karen thu, thu%, su, is not Tibetan but Chinese, tsd. 

The Tibetan form is also applied to green, as in Tibetan, and to blue and 
red. Blue Khari ching-mi and Namsang ««iham. Green, Tengsa and Hau- 
gaung ta-eham, Khari shim-pAw-luk, Kanisang a^^hing, Jobokahing, Ki- 
ranti chakra. It is applied to Hd in Kyau «J-tshen, lOiyeng sen, Bongjn 
tsin, Mon chang, Namsang a-chak, Garo ji7i-sak, Bodo ga-^a, Milchansang 
shing. The Thochu shi-dzi, red, is probably the 'same rooti 

The Magar double chik chi appears to be a slender form of chak, — as chej 
sen &0. is of tshan &c* 

The Gyarung Z/7-di night, (Scythic oti, tin &c.) is the root for black in 
Angami I^“ti. It is probably found in ti-zi.m^Z^^ in the sonant 
form zi [= di, Gyar.), ti being sky and ti-so day {sky-wkite). Tengsa 
a-sang-oi, night. 

The Gyarung mor, night, is not a common form in the Tibetan vocabtti<» 
lary of colours. It has the same meaning, night, in Murmi, mon. Th@ 
pan of rang- pan, night, Namsang, is 'the same vocable, and it is also found 
in Garo walo, Maram mula, Champung nga-^xda, Luhuppa and N, Tangs* 
kul maya (y for 1 , r), S% TangkaJ ayan, — ^forms which accord with, the 
inference deducible from those used for red, that the root is the liquid 1% 
ra, na &c. identical with na-k &c., and that mon, mar &c. are contractiong 
of which the primary Tibetan form was prob ibly mo-nag, ma-roig See., 
Comp ^xJ-lak crow ke. Bhotian has mon- ■ o, 5-won, blue. It is red in, 
the lom mar Bhotian, ver Gyarung, wol, bala, &c. Gangeto-IIltraindian, 
The primary meaning of black, dark, is necessaiy' to explain the variou® 
applications. It also explains its use as a name for the crow, walo, warn 
iJaga, ola Lhopa. 

The Lhopa phi-ru night, appears to be a similar vocable^ 

The Manyak kwaka^ night appears to be the same reduplicated OTttuml 
root that is applied to blue and green in Scythic. It is current mr night 
in Kiranti khakwe. The Deona Chutia 5/z-ko-koi and Mikir ar-ku-k 
Mack { Mikir ingting kok dark ) are the same term. 

The Lhopa nam-77z<?, Magar nam-bik, Sun war na-do, Lepcha, Jili, 
aap, Singpo 5a-na night, contain the Tibetan word for sky nam (Khamti 
m^smg mrk). 

Nam, may itself be identical with the Chinese lam, and thus b© 

merely one of the archaic forms of the OMno-Himalaic and Scythic Iq.uid 
m>t for blacL 
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The Magar hik in nam-hik night, is Scythic, pit, pit»?» night Samoiede^ 
piti, piffgita &c. Maeh Ostiak (bis blue Yeniseian). 

The Lan khikn night is not Tibetan. 

Bed. 

1. ^-muk-po Bh. wr. 

2. mar-po Bh. sp., ^a-ver ni Gyanlhg. 

S. ^i-ngi Horpa, ka-Yev ni Gyarung, dU'-m Manyak, len Takpa. 

4-. shi-dzi Thochii. 

1. The old Bhotian mnk is not found with the meaning red in th« 
southern vocabularies. Limbu has muk-M, blue, and it may occur with 
that application in others. 

2. The sp. Bhotian mar, Gyarung ver, is a common Scythic, Caucasian 
and Semito-Africaii root. If the iabial be radical, the vocable is rare in 
the south Himalaic tongues. The Murmi bala, wala, Gurung wol-kga, 
resemble it, and they suggest that ia &c. and bala, mar &c. are ultimately 
the same ro >t ( m«-ra, ba-lix ). See Black. 

3. The Horpa, Gyarung and Manyak n^, ni and Takpa leu are forms 
of a Chino-Himalaic root common in 'the Ultraindian tongues^ Burmaa 
ni, Kumi p-^liiig, kauAum, Toungthu ta^nyin, Angami m-ri, ^«-w<?-ri, 
(comp. Gyarung ver, prob. tJ^-r), Naga gr. w«-lam, ma-lam-Zc^, ta^mu^ 
ram, ma-mm, Kambojan ^.<5t-rhum, fieoria Chutia 5a-ru, Abor y^-lung, 
lu--dak, Sunwar la-la, Kiranti ha-la-la-wa, Limbu ^w-he-la, Lepcha a-he-ur# 
(Comp. Mong. ulan red). 

The root in its broad consonantal form is blue in Chinese, lam Quang-* 
tung, lan Kwan-hwa, whence the Karen la, ^«-la, Limbu leh-la. Chinese 
has also lu green'. 

The application of lam to red and blue seems to show that its primaiy 
meaning was black, dark &c., for the same word would hardly he trans* 
ferred from red to blue, or vice versa. In the older Himalaic formation of 
ITItraindia — the Mon^Anam-^the root retains the meaning Uaeki dark &c, 
Siam, Laos, Ahom dam, Khamti nam, Laos nin ( the slender Tibeto^Bur- 
man form for red, ni, li, ling &c.), Siam dam nin, Anam den {night dem), 
Kumi ^a-num, Kami ma-xmn, Kasia darkness dum, INlcobar Mack riogu- 
lum-t, Touiig-'thu pa^leng. The root is very common in the Indonesian 
Tocahularies'in various torms, applied to black, night, dark, fog &cc, tam, 
2am, lorn, mng, rum, ri &c, &c. 

The slender form is also red in the Lau family, deng, neng, len, forms 
corresponding with the Kumi ling, lein red, Tungthu leng, Lau- Anam 
lain, den black, and indicating a special relationship between the Mon* 
Anam and the older Irawady vocabularies. 

The Dravirian and North GangMc languages have the same root. The 
Male mar-< 7 <?, black, is identical with the Bhotian mar red. The Kol ara, 
Telinga erra-pt^, and the Hindi lal and Bengali ranga, resemble Nipai forms 
©f the Chino-Himalaic root. 

Finally, it appears probable that the 'Tibeto-Ultraindian hafe, nang, lokj 
rok, long, lang, nyik, na &c. &c. black, bins, — tlie Chino-Ultraindian lam, 
lan, lu, nan, ram, lung, ru, nun, num, duin, he. blue, green, black, red , — 
tod the Tibeto-Ultraindian ni, ngi, ri, nin, ling he. red] are all variations 
of one primary liquid root, which, in the eastern branch of the ^ primitive 

f ’ossary, early took the form la-m, la-n, and in the Tibetan the form iia-g, 
-g &c. The Sil'an ni, ngi (whence the Ultraindian ni, ri ) has the 
slender form proper to the later Si&m phonology, and the original was 
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f robaWy the cominon Tibetan root for Uack, wMch has undergone rarfa- 
tions that approximate it to ni, the current gradations being nak, nyik, nya^ 
na. The m fornis for Mack, Mue &c. in the Irawady and Mon-Anam 
vocabularies are evidently eastern or Chinese, and not Tibetan, in their im-^ 
mediate affinities* They appear to have been communicated by the Mon- 
Anam to the Tibeto-Ultraindian vocabularies. 

The Tibeto-Ultraindian tshan, sen &c. Mack, night is, as we havs 
Been, applied to red in Sino^ho and some of the Yuma dialects. 

A guttural root is found in Sing-pho, Khyeng, Johoka kM, Mon kit, kel^ 
Karen go, gho, Magar gya-c>^. 

Green, 

1. ^-jang khu Bh. wr*, jhan-gu Bh. sp*, Horpa, zyang-kn Thochl 
«iian-gu Takpa. 

2. ^<zr-myak Gyarung. 

3. chu gin do Manyak. chu^n-^o a form of 1 ). 

1. jang, chan, zyang &c* is the Tibeto-Ultraindian root for hlach, dark, 
%igTht &;c. already examined. It is applied to green in Naga dialects and in 
Mranti, That this was an archaic application is shown by the Chinesa 
tsing, sang. The guttural is the Scytnic root for Mue and green, also cur- 
rent in its double Scythic form in Manyak and some of the Gangetic lan*^ 
guages for night, Mach, dark. The double form with a slender vowel is 
green in Sunwar gi-gi. Miri has ^e-dak, 

2. The Gyarung myak is one ot the forms of the Tibeto-^Ultraindian 
nak, nyak Mack, 

The southern names for green are derived from the roots for Mack, Im 
the Naga ^oup we find ^<z-cham, «5-hing &c., Kiranti chak-^^. 

Limliu has leh-k, Serna and Lhopa num-mo, nhyam-^Jo, Gurung ur- 
hm, Milchanang rag, Khari shim-;p/ 2 w-luk, — aU forms of the liquid root 
also used for hlack &c. Chinese has lu green. 

A labial is common. Angami ^-peje, Lepcha phung phong, Murms 
|)ing-ai, Newarwa won, Magar pM-pni dan-cAo. 

White. 

1. <f-kar-^o Bh. wr*, kar-jp<? sp. The Bhotian kar is probably a C 011 & 
traction of ka->vn (Comp. M^-ru Takpa). 

2. phruphrii (^A-ru) Horpa, Me-ru Takpa, ^aj-prona Gyarung (p-rom^ 
da-hx Manyak. 

3. phyokh Thochu. 

1. The Bhotian root, if not a contraction of ka^m, is archaic Scythic,— 
kyr Samoiede, gil-taldi Tungusian. 

It is applied to in Bhotian, s kar-ma, kar-7»», (Abor t<a 5 -kar), Horpa 
s«gre, Manyak kra (Burman kre). 

In its primary meaning kar is only found in the south Bhotian dialecte 
of Serpa kar-p<? and Lhopa ka-^<? (star ka-w?^). The Murmi tara, Gunmg 
(also star) are modifications of it. 

2. The more prevalent Tibetan ph-m, da4u, ka-p-^mm, is Mijhu M!sh« 
mi kam-ph-lon^, Singphu jpA-rong, Burman pk’-ru, ph-jn, Kumi A-lungj 
to-lum, Kami «-Iura, K;fau a^^-nung, Bongju. ^4ang, Gai-o bok-la% 
Mikir ako-lak, Dohphla pung-lug--p^t, Lepcha «^dum, «^dom. A slender 
form is found in Taying Mishmi, leo^jva, Kasia J<^-lih, and Beoim Chu% 
|?a«-ri. 

The Mijhu, Singphu and Burman forms, phlong, phronga phxui are 
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ftrable' to tMe later concreted Horpa and Gyamri^ pliruj proto. But the 
more common form in which the root does not take the labial prefix must 
he of older Tibetan derivation. 

The root is applied to air, light, day, shj, moon, star, The Tibetan 
forms for i^/irhave both the u and a vowel, as well as the slender moiifica- 
tloii lhak, dak j rhot, lung-, ryu, zyu j li. The archaic final consonant is pre^ 
served in some of these foims. Similar forms are found in the southern 
vocabularies. The variation nung-, uong-, occurs iu the Manipuri gr.; lorn 
in Lau ; and rang*, nang*, lam, Ian &c, in several Waga-Gangetic vocabu- 
laries. The Tibetan names for the moon have the same root ih the forms 
la, da, lik, le’, ihe’, le,— -lik, le’ &c. retaining the guttural final as in Ihak^ 
da’ air. The u form is found in the Lau lun, Siam duen, nung*, Yuma 
3 !-lu, lo. Anam has ^-latig*, J-lang. For star Gyarung has ^si-ni ; Nam- 
ing ; Mon nong, £au fam., lau, dau, naii. [See 4, Names of inaiii- 

mate natural objects]. 

The Chinese leak, light in colour, is probably the same root. 

3. The Thochu phyok may be a softening of an archaic form of 
phyok for phrok. But as there is nothing to justify such an opinion, it 
must be considered as a labial and exceptional root. 

The Chinese term is the same root, Kuan^-tung preserves the full 
form pak. Kwan-hwa has pe. It is found also In the Tungusian bak--d% 
wag~da. Fin has wal-gi, Ugrian woi-kan &c., but the prevalent Scythio 
roots are difierent. 

In the south it is only found in the Lau family, and some of the Irawadi- 
Gangetic vocabularies that have moat affinities with that family. 

Lau pheuk, Ahom phok, Khamti phuk, Khyeug buk, Bodo ^i^-phut, 
Oaro bok-lang, Nagu «-po, Miii kam-^o-dak, Toung-thu and Pwo Itarea 
bvva, Sgau lUren wa, Magar ho-cko, Bun war bwi-sye. ( Naga ting-pufe 
shy ). From the vowel u, o, occurring throughout, all these forms appear 
to be referable to a single vocabulary, probably the Lau, The contracted 
Naga~Karen forms are the parents of the Nipal bo, bwi. The o, u vowdi 
connects the Lau with the Thochu form and not with the Chinese. 

The Lau fam. has also a distinct root khau, khong. 

The Naga ma-san^, ^«-w«-sing, w<?-3ing, heng, die, choh, Angami hor^ 
cha, Dhimal jee-A;<», Mon tchu, Nicobar te-so, ti-m-al>, Sunwar sye of bwi- 
Bye, Tiberkhad chong, is a root common as applied to light, star, moon &e* 

The Thochu chha , moon, appears to be the same root. It occurs with 
the same meaning in the Manipurian A;«-chang, Milchanang ^^-tchang 
(Tiberkhad chang white), Manyak nash-'Chah day, sun. Jili has ^^-tsan^ 
oingpho tsan, Bodoshan, Garo san, ra-san, Naga san, Kol singi, Burman 
a-si, N. Tangkhul a-sua, Tiberkhad zhang-ma j tsing-mik sun Luhuppa 
(day^eye), shi-mit N. Tangkhul. Light , — Jili has thwe, Singpho 
mng-thoi, Tangkhul shCy shea, Kasia^«-^hai. 8ta/r , — In Chinerje it is ap« 
plied to sing, sing, shan Kwangt,; tsin, tsing, is (in colourl 
dear 8ky tsang tieny tien Chinese, yi tien day. 

Obs. U Both broad and fltend r forms of the roors bsve been sneieniiy 
eurrent in Tibet and have received different dialecric appUct ioiisi. Thd sani® 
toot hat also been applied differently in diff rent dia ects I huB nak orlak 
Is hlmk in one voc;, orote in n second, hluf in a third, green in a fonrth^ dmtknms, 
irt a 6fih. Shan &c, is hl^k in cue dialect, night, dark. line, green, red, 
to others. Where the root haa more than one tppiicaf ion in the aame dialect ih@ 
different tin»aiiings are aometim^ a tiiatinjjuMhed by the definiiivea, as well as by 
ifolcm cf tiie-reeir ThiB-ii8i d tht4ef« » iP Boneiltti® 
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rens throtagfe several dinleets, indicating a diffusion of the term, htit in othef 
Cflses the sumo (lef. occurs with a special force in one dialect and withoun't in 
others, Bholian has nak.;E >5 HaeK a^-fafe Thochu oyag.wo crow, nyik 

hlaok', Gyarung hne ^a-nak black (corresponding with the Serpa form ofBhotian 
ifca-lak), while for cjv>wit prefixe? Xra to the 8hot. compound of the root and the 
}ahial pref., ^-f-d-rok ; Gurung uses the labial form with both meanings— mdong-y^s* 
In ?he southern dialects the root occurs with the labiol pref., and with the gut, 
turai or dental, in its primary meaning while one of the Manipviri dialect© 

prefixes the gut. to the dental in its word for the crow. All this is a conaequenc® 
of the present dialects having been formed when t he roots were not concreted 
with the prefixes, and when different def. might be used for the sam® purpose. 

2. Slender forms of the root occur in Thochu nyik^ Burinan net, Ko-*- 
Wng nget, Bongju nik, Garo nek, Milch, reg, hhek ; Shot. sp. chen, nighty — 
Takpa, Lim'bu sen Hack.,- -Naga gr. cliing hiue., hing greeny — Yuma sen, tsin^ 
Milch* shingred; Horpa ngi, Gyar. ,Man., Burrn. ni. Angami ri. Yuma ling® 
£iau fam.len, deng «fcc. ref,— Lau, An. nin,den, Toung-thu lenghlack , — Burm« 
nyin night. The liquid root for white has only broad forms with that mean- 
ing in Tibet, but slender ones occur in the names for the moon, Deorla 
and Kasia have slender forms for white, 

3. The special East Tibetan connection with the southern languages i© 
well aho'vn hy the word for red in Gyarung. Manyak and Burman, ni ; and by 
the word for white in Horpa, Gyarung, Mijhu Mishmi, SiBgphu and Burman, 
M. M. preserving the double pref. of Gyarung, It also ilfustrates the spe- 
cial Gyarung and north Irawady element in Burman as distinguished from 
the older dialects of the same family, the Yuma forms being Takpa (which 
again appears to be Bhotian). 

4. The Karen thu, thun black is Chinese ; in la, la blue is probably from 

the Chinese lam. and some of the Naga and Nipal terms appear to belong to the 
same relationship; wa, bwa m?A?Vc (taka po have Naga and Nipal aft 

5. The ^fon-Auarn family have a distinct archaic form of the liquid root 
for hkek and night. It is retained in the Yuma dia ects and Kasia in a broad 
form; Lau and Anam have e forms. Slender forms are also applied to red 
in the Lau fara.* and were probably communicated by it to those dialects of 
the Tibeto-Irawady familyr that first spread to the south, as these forms are 
found in Toung*thu and Knmi. The Lau word for wh\te — similar to the 
Thochu — has been communicated to Khycng, Bo.. o and Garo; and in Karen. 
And some Naga and Nipal dialects it is retained in a. softened form, 

I add a few more words of this class for the purpose of illustrating* the 
connection between the Himalaic and Asonesian languages, but without 
attempting any exact comparisons. They are roots of a class that have 
many applications, and several of the published vocabularies do not contain 
them. 

Large. 

Tibetaw. 

li chhen-pp Bh. wr,, then-Jo Takpa, A;am*thu Horpa, hoAiti Gyarung* 
Bee Long 2. Chinese, long, cheung, chang &c. 

2. 5-bom-&o Bh. wr., bom-&o Si and Lhopa, pwi-tha Thochu. Chinese 

pi 

3. kah kah Manyak. I Chinese ku ; broad kwan kwoh. 

Bouthehit. 

1. the-l^a Gurung, a-%i~m Lepcha, a-chung Muthun, chong Joboka, yong 
Mulung, yong-nong Tablung, joh Angami, jo-pur Mozome A., yom-^a 
limbu, nga Jang Murmi. 

2. g^m Singpho, Tengsa Kaga, t<aK-pe-*tiaii Khaid, jo-pux 
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iBgami (jo-su bote Abor, (/< ^a-bok Teng'sa, Fdgaimg*, U-hit 
Khari, wa Biirman, phum Sin^pho, also Jat ==^w-piiiiiig Bodo, kwi-pau 
Gyar., round wa’ wa’ Manyak, 

4. Mijhu Misbini, ar-tQ.-dak Miri, u-4o~^mg Kiranti, tm-go 
Kewar, gO’-da Garo, ^o-det Bodo, dham-^fl DMm.; ijht a^tart Namsang)® 
This root is Chinese, tai, ta, Anam dai. 

5. d-rmig Taying* Mishmi, long, lung, luang, Lau £, fe-lulu FogUung 
Kaga, yong-nong Tablung, «-dong ISfamsang, nau Muthun, do Aareiii 
len Khyeng, Kumi, leng Kami (also Jht), tM-not Mon, ?^-do Abor^ 
tok, tup Burm.). See Zong 1, Tib. ring, Southern long, lang &c. 

Bounds i?:^»-lar-lar Gyarung, lo-lo Horpa, 2 :-lum-po Bhot. wr., ri-ri sp., 
^^'^rhi Takpa, ^-sya-ra Thocliu, ia~ra,ng Nogamig, din-din Singpho, l-lom 
Siam, Aliom, ^>oni Lau, puMJmi Kami, pw-lu Khyeng, jp/i-lu, 

Karen, lun, long Burman, tung-lung Toung-thu, rer-rer-^^? Lepcha, ril-ifi? 
Munni. The Ser})a ^r-m<?, Sunwar kul-fcul round, Ser-pa gir-2>M fat^ 
Burm. kri, Magar kran, are probably contractions of the common mono- 
syllabic kind of forms similar to the preceding-^/c-xi, or M-n, gZn, Im^ 
lu— ^M-lu, ka^xan [=Gyar. ^.«-lar, Nog. to-rang, Mon fut ^«*ra]. 

5 a, kri, kyi Burman, gir-^ai^ Serpa, kran-c7w Magar, (round, Serpa gir* 
mo, Sunwar kul-kul, fat ha-xa Mon, kal-&£?, gal-«;a Horpa, cher-/ifd 5 
Thochu). Prob. 5. 

5 b. Lau £ yai, yau (also Imig), Prob. from lau, rau, forms of 5 used 
for long. 

Long, 

Tibetan. 

1. ring-^o Bh. w., rim-^’o Bh. sp., ring-7>o Takpa (zug-riiig taWf 

2. ka^ohi Horpa, dii-thu Thochu (ur thu Sokpa), sha-sha Manyak* 
See Large 1. 

B. ka-^xi Gyarung (also #,'-'77) ; dri, Thochti and sri Gyar. maybe 5 -r% 
<f-ri (1). In like manner the Manyak hra hfa, tall, mAy be A-ra. 

SotITHEBIf. 

1. koAong Taying Mishmi, ga-kli-xang Mijhu M.,ya-Iu Singpho, Bodo, 

rhin-^.« Bhinial, ^a-laiiir, «-Io, lo, lau, langAco-h, Naga, Garo^ 

lot-c^ Magar; rhiiiBurm., 7>er-^~re Angami, kadein Mon, lui Deo^ 
ria Ch., yau Lau £ [lau Nag,], reng-5<j Murmi, rhim~7>o Gurung, fis-iKen 
Lepcha, (See Large 5, Tall 2. 

2 , she Bunn., jo-su Mozome Angamk See Large 1. 

Talk 

TlBBTAir. 

1. thom-&£> Bh. sp, 

2. j<*-khye Horpa. Chinese ko, kau high. 

3. bra-tha Thochu. 

4. to*sri Gyar., zug-ring Takpa, hra hra Many, See Long 1, Large 7» 

Southern. 

1. ^4ho Lepcha, sung Lau fam. See Large 1, 4:. 

4, wHcmg, m-yen Burm., lang-la Naga, Ihun Khyeng, thadon Mon* 
Bee Longl, Large d. 

5. tau Mulung,. Tablung j Chinese kau ; (t for k as in tau J, thu 9 &c.) 
teu-ga Newarifl^rf 
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Ob^, Tlift root in cli, th occurs in Tibet- botb with broad and sleai^ 
■fspwels. 

1. tlra Urffe Horp., tbom tall Bb., tbo Lepcba, dri tbii7o?«^ Thocbuj, 
jo su Moz. Aiig*., <x-tiim rounrl Namsaag. To this are related the Ha^a large 
choag, chong*,' yong*, 1 iinbn ypin, — Lau tall sung*, which are stfll closer 
to the Chinese cbeung l/mg* Kiranti to. 

2. sha, lom Muay., bra tha tall Thochu. 

8. chhen Bh. wr, then Takpa, thi Gyar., the Gur., tim Lep.; cM 
Img Horp., she Burm. 

The liquid root has similar variations. 

1. lum, round, Bh. w., lom Siam, lo Horpa, lun, lu Tuma, Bunn., 
Kar.; long, Iona, Trying* Miahmi, lu Sing*., Bodo, Garo, lo, Nag.; 
lung large T. Mishmi, lung, long Lau f., lu, dong, nong Naga, do Kareis^ 

2', lar round Gya.r., ra Thochu, rang Nogaung ; ran fat Magar, m 
Mon; rang long Mijhu; rang tall Bmm., Nag. 

3. ri round Bb. sp., rhi Takpa, din Singpho, rer Lepcha, ril Murmi j 
Z;-ri,/hr Burm., Serpa; ring long Bh. wr., rim sp., 5-ri Gyar., ^-ri 
Thochu, rhin Burm., reng Miirnii, rhen Lepcha, rhim Gurung. 

Allowing for purely local changes, the distribution of these forms shows 
a special relation betvreen Bhotian and Gyarung, and between both — but 
fispecially Bhotian — and the Irawady or Bunnan group on the one side, 
and the Nipal on tue other. 

As some of the dental words are variations of the liquid, I will only 
add the labial. 

1. bom kirge Bh., phum fat Sins^ho, phung Bodo; bote large Abor, 
hok fat Tengsa, Nag., po-tsu Angami, po-moja Moz., pur large', he-met 
found, Ang. 

2. pan fat Gyar., tok pan lOranti; ba large Singph.; pan round 
Ahom, man fat Siam, mon round Khamti. 

3. pi large Chinese ; pwi Thochu, pe, be Tengsa., pe, hi Khari, pi fat 
Lau f. 

The Lau lom round, long, lung, large, show a Bhot'an affinity, whtcb 
Mishmt partakes : yau lom is a Naga form, lau Tabl., ti-lhaun Khari, 
nan kfrge Mnthun ; sung tall, high, is also Nagji, jo su Moz. Ang., chung 
Muthun ; pan roimd Ahom, man Siam, are Gyarung; imfa;t 
Lau, is Naga, po-tsn Ang, «-syu~?» Lepcha, sui-^i large JDeor. Ch,; pi 
fit is Chinese, pi hirge. 

The Mon fJia-mt large, is .Toboka/^^^ nut, Magar loUcho long ; M-lein 
the common T. U. term; ^//a~*lon tall is Khyeng &;c.; ‘ka-m fat, 
Ma®ur /^-ran /cA^^-tnung is Anam ton, Toung-thu tung-lung, 
Abor, Namsang, I)ftona turn. 

Tho Kamlwian tom large is thu &e. of Bhotian &c„ but in the Bh. 
fonn for tall thorn, Namsang &c. for round, turn ; mon round is Khantl 
^(y? 4 tSiam man. Gyar. pan); ri-sing has the T. IT. ri, ring; /c.z-pos 
high (bote large Abor); tuit small is a form of the C. H. roct for 
mff'lk short, occuringin theNagagr. tut for Jobokatut, Khari tut-si, 
Nog. ^at-su; /«“le short is small in the Lau f. lek (Name, ^t-iing). 

The Anam dai, large, is Chinese (Kwang-t.) tai, and it has been com- 
municated to Mijhu Mishmi, like mmy other Anam words; jei thick and 
milong nxe probably connected with the Angami se, si and the cognate 
X U* wor3s ; ton romd is Mon M««toung, Tdung-thu tuBg4iiiag^ Naw^ 
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as 

mng Dfeor, Ch. tumo-ru &c., Miri a^tum-^dak; hxii Ugh is CMnese 

kau ( Kwan4iwa); nyo small is Chinese lioh (K-h.), or Lau, Bum. &c.; 
lhap shortly Lau, tarn, — an archaic form of the Chino-Tibetan twan, thunff, 

tha &c. _ 

The K-t. Chinese tai, large^ has been received by Anain and Mijhn; 
the aif. of pi and ku are archaic ; kau high (K-hO? Anam kan, Mulung* 
and Tablung tau, Karen tho, to, Toung“-thu tt-kho ( K-t. ko); the close 
aff. of the roots for small^ little with the T. U. appear to be all archaic; 
chang, cheung long has archaic aif. 

Small, 

Tibetan. 

1. chhnn^ Bh. wr: chun-chung Bh. s., chung-2«o Takpa, /c< 2 -.chai Gya« 
rung, bra-tsi"tha Thochu. Chinese tsin, si, shin, siau, sai, sie. 

2. phra Bh. wr., pru Takpa, [bra->tsi-tha Thochu, bra-tha tall], 

3. ««m-nia Horpa. 

3. yuManyak. 

Southern. 

1. i?;fl^-tsi Singpho, ^^-tshi little Pwo Karen, jf^-su Tengsa Kaga, sui 
Tablung, ,{soh f>diort), Mulung, /c^-chu Angami (thin shya Bunn., ^-cha 
Kamsang, Aj-chim Lepcha, yo-shu Limbu, I rt-hi-pia Muthun, hi Joboku* 

2. ii-ring Nainsang JSfaga, ti-lala iS'aiigong Naga, ning-haji Kliari, lek, 
let Lau f., {thiuj kam-Thmg Horpa, ^*iz-ri Manyak, rid-j^^? Bhotian, nen- 
md Serpa, ru-c^() Magar. 

3. d-me-dak Min, po Sgan Karen, pho Pwo, (phu short), a-hi-pia Mu- 
thun, {thin, md.-'bo Bhotian, ta-pa Kumi, pam Khyeng «-po Tengsa, a-po- 
pn’ Nogaung, bye ko Lhopa. 

2 che-kaTaying Mishmi. 

4. <a-ngi-do Abor, (^-dak, thin\ nge Burman, noi, on, lek noi, X.au f. 
nao Khyeng, nyo Anam, lioh Chinese. 

Short, 

1. tliun^-jj7<? Bh. w., thun dung Bh. s., thong-;;^ Takpa, Ica-chnu 
Gyamng, As-tha-tha Thochu {Tnan), ga-de Hoi*pa {man). Chinese tun, twan, 

2. kalge Horpa. 

3. wong-chi-tha Thochu. 

4. dri-dra Manyak. 

1. ^fl-tyoa Taying Mishmi, ^a-thi Mijhu, ^w-tun Singpho, to Burm., 
do Kumi, doi Kami, twe Khyeng <a^^ton, ^<t-tsu, tut, so Kaga, a-tm Lepcha, 
tang-M Limbu, dung-t« Kiranti ; tarn Lau fam., thap An. See Simll 1. 

3. See 

4. See Small 2. 

JSaL 

1. zo Bh. w., Takpa, so Bh. s., ta-zo Gyanmg, a*dz Thochu, nga-jm 
Manyak (Chin, shik, shi). 

Burm. cha, sa, Singpho shau, chau, tyu, cha, sa, sang, ha, chi, 
Mon tsi, Lepcha zo, tha, Limbu che, Kiranti cho, Murm. chou, Gurung 
chad, Sun war jau, Magar diau. 

2. ?8^ngi Horpa(? ki Chin.), Lau kin eat, drink. 

Drink. 

1. A-thung Bh. w., thtmg s., thong Takpa, ? 2 J<»-thi Horpa, Thochu, 
f^fj-chhoMi^yak* 
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Tajing Miaiimij tliaiig-e^w Mijlin {-elm assertive post.); Burm^ 
0ok, thank, Abor tai-jE??^,.Liniba' thimg-ne, Kiranti dung, Murmi 
thung, Newar ton, Gurung thunu, Sunwar timg, chu &c. water. 

The root for water precedes another root in several dialects, Kamsang 
jo-k (jo water), Joboka ti-ling (ti water), Muthun si-ngha, Tabliing jang- 
Jing (riang water), Tengsa tu-num (tu water), Angami zu-krat, Si. A« 
dzu-kret (zu, dzu water)* 

2. to-mot Gyarung. 

Sleep. 

1. nyan Bh. w., iiye s., nyet Takpa, «-nan Thochii. 

Kaga ana-m/, Murmi ngung^ Lau fam. non, nap, lap. 

2. gur-gjmx Ilorpa. 

Miii yum. 

3. /.Gr-mau Gyarung (Chin, fan, min). 

Mijhu mui-c/m. 

3. khai-ya Manyak. 

4. Kaga'jip, jup', ipi-silo &c., limbu ip-se, Kir. im-sa, Sunwar ip. 

dome. 

!.• hong Bh. w., hai Thochu, 5 -byon Bh. w. //«-pun, ;?G--pun, Gyarung. 
Sunwar pyu, Kewar wa. Mijhu laoi-chu, Taying M. hona'.?m, lau fam. 
ma. 

2. syo Bh. s., Takpa. 

Bingpho sou. 

3. kwi-lhen Horpa, le-mo Manyak, (Chinese le, lai, Iiim, Sokpa ire). 
Bunn, rok, yauk, la, Kaga a-rung, a-ha-lu, Magar m-ni, Kiranti 

Lepcha 'di, Limbu 

Ge, 

1. song Bh. w., t«-shiii, w?^i-shin Horpa, dtz-diin, ^G-clan Gyarung 
(Ch.hu). 

Burm. swa, Naga tsu, tong, Miri sa, Murmi sye go, Newar hon. 

2. gro, gyu Bh. w., gyo Bh. s.,.(/i-^o, gyo, move, walh). 

Kiranti ka-ra, Sunwar lau. 

3. d«-kan Thochu (also move, walk), gai Takpa. 

Bunn, kwya, Koga kao, limbu &G-ge, Lau fam. ka. (a softening of 
chin), yu Manyak.' 

4. y e-yen Gyarung. 

5. ho-m T&ying Mishmi, phai-o^t« Mijhu., pai, men Lau £ 

Names of Ikaistimatb Natural -Objects. 

For air, shy, day, sun^ light and Jire, there are three pnneipal roots 
in the Tibetan vocabularies, each occurring with all ox most of* these 
applications. 

Ist li, ni, ne, nyi, nye; lung, dung, rhot, ryu, zyu; Ihak, da^,, nam^ 
kng, nga. 

2(1 ma, me, mi, mah, meh j mon, meun, mun ; wuh, wot, hod, pho, uik, 
liwe, eu. 

3d koh, khah. 

The 1st and 2d of these roots are also applied,, as we have seen, to white, 
moohjBtar^ 
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Air. 

Sky. 

S^m. Fay. 

Light. 

1 Bhotian 

C wr. r-lung-m<j 
( sp. lhak-j?« 

nam khah 
nam- 

nji-nia nyin-mo 
nyi-ma nyi-?/j .9 

hod 

hwe 

2 Horpa 

jw/-ryu 

koh 

nga nye-le 

^pho 

cn 

S Thochu 

wo-zyu 

mah-^o 

mun styak-lo 

4 Gyarung 

^«-li f?i-mon 

^i-ni nye 

uik 


jf^w-meun 



6 Manyak 

wicf-da’ 

mall 

nyv-via naah-chah 

wiih 

6 Takpa 

rhot 

nam-dung ^-lang 

'WOt 

Fire. 

Moon. 

Star. 

White. 


1 ^iJHmeh 

f zASi-va 

5-kar-w« 

€?-kar-j?o 


me 

i da-wa 

kar-m^ 

kat-no 


2 f^-mah 

5 -lik-no 

s-gre 

2}km 


S meh 

chha’ 

ghada 

phyokh 


4 ^i-mi 

tsi-le, chi-le ^st-ni 



5 me, ma, llie’ 

kiV 

da-lu 


6 meh 

le' 

hiT^ma 

khe-ra 



1. The liquid root. 

Air. 

The Gyarung* taAi is the Tibetan representative of the most common form 
in the Burman branch,— Toung‘-thu ^a-li, Khyeng* hi-Wj Karen M~!i, Mru 
r<*-li, Bnrman le, &c. It is also Aka do^ri. This slender form is Ugro- 
Turkish. 

The Manyak w<?-r-da’ is allied; 1st, to the Bliotian sp. lhak-/?a, Murmi 
lha-J<!?, Iviranti hak ; 2d, to the Kag^a ra, rang’&c., Mishmi ijrenga, Gurung* 
iiansr-wro, Milch. Ian. 

The u vari^^ty of Bhotian wr. Iimg*-???i3^, Serpa 2ung*-^<9, is allied to the 
Takpa rliot, IJorpa ;;?^-ryu, Gumng /;2-ro, Thochu mo-zju ; the Takpa rhot 
to the Maram w4-lut. 

A similar form of the slender variety occurs in the Changrlo ridi, and 
Khoibn nong-lit. The -t — , -d, is the -k of Bhotian, wliich llorpa pre- 
serves in lik moon. 

The Lau. fam. has lorn, Ion, Mon 5-loei (also ^.-5^= ^-la). 

Sky. 

The Bhotiaa nam appears to be an archaic variety ofJ;he root. 
In the u fonn it is also archaic Scythic, nom, num,’nob Samoiede, n a- 
ma, nomm Ugr. (lurnm Lat.), and, with other vowels, a widely spread 
name for swn, yod, jyrofheU loiiig &c., nim, nem, neb, nab &c. The 
Bhotian ’mm is found in Takpa, nam-dung, in combination with a 4 
form of lung, nung. It is not found in any other non-Bhofcian vocabulary 
save Kiranti nam-c//.^>, and Kashmiri nab. Applied to day it also occurs 
in the Murmi nam-ain. As sun it is Limbu, Kininti, and, in the contract- 
ed form na, Sunwar. Magar hasnam khan, which is the Bhotian nam 
WmyS'ky. As 5?/;^ the root is Hungarian nap, (nai Ost). 

It is found in some names tot night ^ in which itmust have had the mean- 
ing sky {shy-Maeh^ sky^da/rk). Magar nam-bik, Lhopa nam-wi<?, Sunwar 
na-do, Lepcha and Jili sa-nap, Singpho sa-na. 

The Takpa dung is fownd in the JS'aga rang4mig ; in the original 
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form in the Ten^sa ^-niiner, Manipnri nung-thaii, in the Anam tnng-tien 
(tien Chinese); and, with the >sleiider vowel, in the Abor (comp. 

Gyarungr tct-H Khari t^-ning*. In the Manipnri dialects, the Takpa 
and Naga dung, tung, may be the parent of the i forms, ting'-puk, ting- 
em, ting-ttw., ting-z^iram, Zv^-zing, Z-zi-zi-rang, Z’«-chi-rang, but it is more 
probable that these are variations of the sibilant root. The Turkish and 
Mongol combine a similar form of the root, teng, ten, (immediately re- 
lated to the Chinese, tien) with tlie Ugro-Turkish ri air &c. (teng-ri &c.). 

The a form is still more wddely diffused, Z^-ra Mishmi, ram, rang in the 
preceding Manipuri compounds and in others, tang-ban, thang-wan ; rang- 
tung jSaga, no M/;-rang Bodo, ^/if-liang, 6’a-rag, ^-Vi-rangi Nipal, m-range 
Male.^ The Mon-ilnam vocabularies have i^-leng* Chong., Woei Anam 
(atVinMonb 

The Bhotian variety has a very narrow range ; and as the forms dung, 
nung &c. are found associated with zing', zi, ling, rang &c. the probability of 
similar ii, o, forms having been current in the Sifan dialects as well as in 
the Bhotian, with the meaning air, is increased. 

The Naga-Manipiiri rang, ram, (with the ta-^, sa- prefixes of that group) 
appears to have been carried along the Gangetic basin to the Bodos, 
palese and Ilajmahalis. It corresponds with the Bhotian lhak air, la mooiu 

The Tibetan liquid root for white ru, lu appears to be the same root. 
In the Gyarung rom it preserves an archaic m final, as in nam, ram &:c, 
skij. The Lau lorn air has botli the G. vowel and final. Comp, also the 
southern forms for white ^ him, dum, lung, lun, long, rong, nung, lang, 
lug, lak, lih, li. The Bhotian nam shy must be considered as a variety 
of rang, ram, nang, lhak &c., air, shy, white &c., and not of the Chinese 
lam hlne {ante p. 26). The Takpa nam-dung sky, is evidently the same 
as the JN’amsang rang-tung. 

Sun., Day. 

The same root is sun in Takpa p-lang', and Horpa has also the a form, 
nga (Anam ngai day). Bhotian and Manyak have the slender fom 
nyi-wa, audit is also Gyarung hi-ui (Comp, ^tt-li air). With the meaning 
day this form is Bhotian, nyi-?7ic>, nyin-nio, nyi-7/i, ni-/7if?, Horpa nye-Ie, 
Gyarung nye, Takpa nye-n-^i, N. Ultraindian, in all the groups, — ^^i-ni, 
ia^ni, ta-na, jfi-ni, Z:c^-ni, ni, ne &;c., — Dhimal and Nipal. In the last it re- 
tains the original meaning of sun also, Murmi ^i-ni,’ sun, day, Gurung 
dhi-^m, sun, di-ni, day. This form is referable to the Naga ^«-ni. The 
Ultraindian sibilant variation current in Singpho, si-ni, may be tho original 
of the Kamlpjan ti-ngei (also ta-ngai). Anam has ngai day from which 
it may be inferred tHat in the Kambojan, Chong and Ka ^a-ngai, the root 
is ngai ; comp, the Horpa nga sun. 

The Takpa nyen-^i day appears to be related to the Bhot. nyin, Horpa 
nye-leon one side, and to the Limbu \exi-dik, Kiranti len on the other, 
Abor has longe and Manipuri Z?«-lhan, lan-la. Kapwi ri-mik {day eye). 

The Kambojan tingei, tangai, (also Ka, Chong), Monmun tata-ngwe, 
Koreng ting-nai mik {day^s eye), Luhuppa tsing-mik (7*Z>.), Tangkalj 
Naga, ting-lu, sun, resemble some of the pj^ceding forms for sky and day^ 

^ In some dialects rang is very much used. Namsang has rang-tung 
shy, { Muthim rang-han sun ), rang-vo light, rang-nyak darkness, rang- 
yi aa^, rang-pan night, ka-tha-7e-rang ( rang-ding Muthun); jmig- 
mbk^/«mf?eT, ( Muthtmrang-bin^ir ), rang-fom 
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Light* 

In tlie Tibetan vocabularies the root occurs rarely with tlie meaning 
light* In Lhopa nam becomes dam with this meaning, the Changlo 
dialect preserving ngam. Serpa has the slender form rhip, Magar rapj, 
Gurimg M-la., Kiraiiti u-hi-wa cha-mi. The Lepcha aom, is probably a 
contraction of ngam. The Aka hang, Simwar liango, Ohepang angha ap-* 
pears to be a variation of the sibilant form, sang’, sliang &c. JN'aga has 
ranpai, rang-ro, Burman lang, len {day in Limbu and Kiranti), Garo ^-lang, 
Bodo sh-rang, chu-rang. Lau has leng, Anam den, rang-saiig, Kambo- 
jan p-lo (comp, w-ro of the Gurung nang imo ahy, Horpa p?i-ryu ; also 
jim-p-ro p)kite Gond.), 

Lepcha ^i-chur light, Limbu thoru, is a form similar to the Bhotian 
hur ioind, and Mongolian ^^-hur, a-chur, uhr air ; but it may be <z-chu-r, 
(=cliu-rang Bodo), tho-ru. 

The Chinese word for day may be the same root ngit Cheo-hu; jit, ji^y 
git, get, yat in other dialects, — mti ngit tliioe, jit tliau, yat tau, {dafs 
head)* Gyami has re-thou (re for ne, iii) sm, re-yai light* Anam has for 
sun nhit, ngat, nhut Chin. 

Fire* 

The Chinese and Tibeto-Burman root for fire is the labial (see 2). 
But some of the Tibeto-Burman forms of the I root are found in Mon- 
Anam vocabularies for j/xr^r, — -pi-lung, p-lung Xambojan, ?/-leu Chong, 
lia, lua Anam, ding Kasia. The antiquity of these vocables is attested by 
the root occurring in the group with other meanings, p-Ieng shy Chong,. 
Z>-loei Anam, «;ir Mon ; pAo light Kambojan^ kim, lorn ^i^ir Lau, The 
Kambojuii form lung is the Bhotian lung air\ Takpa dung, Kaga nung, 
tung, Anam tung, sky* 

Moon. 

The ])revalent Tibetan name is the liquid root, — the vowel broad in 
Bbot. and slender in the other dialects. See p. 29. The variations 

are similar to those which the root has with other meanings. Thus the 
Bhot. zA.'di-tm moon is similar to the a form for shy s«-rag &;c., the -k be- 
ing preserved in Horpa ^-lik, Bhot. lhak air, although lost in la, 

da moon. 

The Bhot. a form is found in Anam, The Lau fam. has the u form, com- 
mon in mhite, air, shy fire &e. 

In the south the broad Bhot. form is common. Aka pa-la, Mru p?^-Ia, 
Mijhu lai, Maram lha, Khoibu, Maring, tang-la, Burm., Karen, Kami la, 
Ke war mi-la, Sunwar la to si, Chepang k-wc, Lepcha la-r^, limbu 
la-ra, Kiranti la di-ma, Murmi Iha-ni, Changlo la-iii, Lhopa dau, Gurung 
lau ngi, Khyeng ^Wau. 

The u, 0 , form is found in Aborpo-lo,pa-lo, Dophlapo-lo,T. Mishmi 
^a-Iua, Iho, Koreng c^-rhu, Toung-thu lu, Kamilho ; Lau fam. leun, lun 
Khamti, deun Laos, duen, duen nung Siam, den Ahom. 

The slender form of Gyarung, Manyak and Takpa is found in Mithun 
let-nu, Garo rang ret, Tablung le, Khari le-ta, Dliimal ta-li, Changlo la-ni, 
Ksranri la di-wa, Murmi lha-m. 

Star* 

The forms for are simikr to those for 
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2. The SiUUmt Eooi, 

Air, 

The Tliodm air appears to be merely a variation of the common 

Tibetan liquid root, which has the similar form ryu in Manyak, the change 
from the liquid to the sibilant occuning with other roots (see JS'uitieruh 4). 
The same phonetic change connects many of the Southern wmrds in s with 
those in 1, r, d, t. But some of them appear to be connected with 
the Chinese sibilant root? used for star. For air words resembling the Tho- 
chu occur in Taying M. zhung, the Manipuri and Nipal groups— M. ?/m - 
su, ?;i^i-r-th (comp, wc-r-dah Many.) — N. nam-su, pha-se, sha-7«/, 

sa-me-Jf, sag-7/i«-i kc, (comp, lhak, hak). It is found also in Milch, hash 
(Abor asar). 

The Lepcha sng-maA {day sak-ni, snn 5^<-chak) appears to be also found 
in limbu tam-sak-^^^^ 5 %, an archaic sibilant form allied to the Liinbu aa- 
The Kiranti hak appears to be referable to the old Bhot. lhak-/y('f, 
and not to a sibilant variety. The antiquity of forms like sak is shown by 
the Turkish sok-Z>7^ (Yenis-Turk.). Comp, also Turk, syod liyhtj or Jire^ 
with Bhotian hod, Limbu ot, Takpa wot, Uyht. 

Aloon, 

The Thochu chlia^ moon, appears to be an archaic form allied to sak. Tlio 
Gyar. tsi, chi, of tsi-le, chi-le, is probably a slender variety. Man^iik has 
the broad form in nash-cliah day, sun. In the south the Thqcliu form and 
application are fomid in Manipuri, Kapwi tha, Singpho, Jili .N^-ta, Nogaung 
yi-ta, Ivhari Ic-ta, Tengsa lu-ta, AMms. da, Bhim. ta-li, 8ak that-ta, ■" 
8. Tang-khul a-kha, Ivamb. ke, Ka kot, Chong kang, Luliu- 
ppa /jrt-cliaiig, N. and C. Tangkhul ^’Cf-cheang» Khoibu and Maring tang- 
la. Champhung* has a-6\xd)i (Nicob. ti-so-^f? whiU), Mon ha-t\i (chu 
?vhite), ha-tok', Anam tlio bak. 

The Abor variety with the liquid final, «-sar, is Scytliic in form. Comp, 
a-sar, ^^-chur, lii/lit, {supra.) But it may be <:7-sa-r (^sa-ra). 

The same root occurs, in several of its varieties, in the w'ords for sky, 
sun, day, It yht and Jirc, 

Bmi, Day. 

The Sing’plio, Jili, Isag*a, Garo, Deoria Chutia and Bodo tsan, shan, 
sail ko, sun, is similar to slia, sag &c. As day it is IN aga, Manipuri, Bur- 
man, Garo, Bodo and Xol, Aipai and Tiberkhad (^^-sanga, tsing, tshan, 
sun ko.). The Aagu tsing is reproduced in the Koi sing, Magar sin. For 
day the Manipuri gr. has /?^ft-»m-lmig, nya-sun, «-sun, 777«-sung‘, ma-au- 
turn, tam-lai j Anam song, inaug song.; tiii. 

The sibilant and slender fonn of Kaga used for sim, day, current 
in Kol and Magar as day, is also, with a postiix, applied to Jire in Kol and 
Gond, singi-1, senge-1, smgu-1 (comp, ting-lii 67//^ iNaga.) 

The root oijcurs in similar forms as white and moo7i ( p. 10 ). 

It is probable that some of these forms are Dravirian. Comp, rrhite te-lh 
Telugu Mack)', light mar-saJ, ma-skal Kol, (mar, ma, man, 

mill <fec. *%),bliok-sha Tuluva ; shy sir-ma Kol' fire tuTuluva, azlia-^ 
Tamil, thi, ti-ya Malayalam, Uraon, cM-c^e Male, singi-/, senge-^ 
Kol ; tinga-*^, Tamil, Mai., tinga-^w Karn., Tuluv.; singi, sing 
mar-sal Kol; sing, sugi Kol ; chukki Karnataka, chukka Telugu, 
suku Gond. 




Anam that tha clear kc. 
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The sibilant root is also current for white in several of the Ultraindo- 
Gangetic dialects. 

3. The Labial Root. 

Shy. 

The labial root is shy in Thochu mali-^tf, Manyak mah, and Gyarung 
55 f/-mon, ^^?^-meun. This vocable distinguishes the ISiian dialects from 
Bhotiaii which has nam. Miri has ^/o-inur, (Gyarung in pref. and root)j 
Singpho, Mru, 3Iumii mu, JBunnan, Toungthu* mo, Burm. wr. mogh, No- 
gaung ma-bat, Tengsa phum-ching, Gurung mun. Manipuii has thang- 
wan, tang“ban, Lungke wan and Lau fa. 

Light. 

^ As light it is Horpa 5-pho, iManyak wuh, Bhotian hod, hwe, eu, Thochu 
uik, Takpa wot, Naga oiti/Vf?, Luhuppa hor, Limbu ot. Tlie i\Ianipiiri wan, 
ban, ben, war, Karen /^.-pa, Lau M-wang, Anam mang song, Mon ^/^-ina, do 
not resemble these forms but some of the preceding ones for shy . As they 
are found in Dravirian as liyht^ val-chom, bela-Zc/f, «-veIi, bi’ii &c. (Kol 
inar-sa, mar-sal) and s’%, ban, van, banu &c., these'forms and the similar 
Gangetic vocable for sim^ beli Asam, bela Dhiinal, ber Male, and moon no- 
kha bir Bodo, appear to be archaic Draviro-Ultraindian and not Tibeto- 
Ultraindian. They are Indonesian, — baniia Nias, cAran Sasak, Babimba, 
wang Madura &;c. 

The forms wot, ot are^Vtf in Turkish, air^ wind in Ugrian ot, wot, (in 
Sanskrit at-y;ir<5, Armenian ot &c). 

Sun. 

As 5?m it is Thochu mun, (Gyar. mon, Gurung mun shy), Bak sa-ml^ 
(sa-meA .fire Manyak), Naga wang-hi, Anam vang hong, and Lau "wan, 
ban, — the Manipuii forms for light and sJty. 

Air. 

Ab air it is Singpho ?d)ong, Naga pong, ?7i«-pung, w«-bung, mongy 
Newar phai and Sun war pha-6*r. 

Lire. 

In Chinese the broad form is wind, air, fung, hong &:c., Gyami 5phun. 

The Chino-Tibetan word foi\/5>£? is a variety of the same root. Tho- 
chu, Takpa meh, Manyak 5«-meh, Gyarung ^i-mi, Horpa ?7-mah, (mah 
slty Thochu, Manyak;, Bhot. me, Abor, Bunnan, Naga, Manipuri, and 
Nipal groups mi, me, Aka //-ma, (Horpa). Manipuri, Kiimi mai, Lau 
fai. Bodo wat, Mon ha-miot, ha-nwt, ta-mot, 3f<»-mat, (Thochu mah-^o 
shy. Chinese ho, fo, fua, hue or hwe, we. The Mon mot, Bodo wat, 
have the Turkish form, as in the Takpa wot light. 

The root is also an archaic Bcythic vocable forj^Ve, abe, <zpeh, «7/ibe Aino, 
fi Japan, bi Fin &c. 

Some of the more archaic forms of the labial in the preceding applica- 
tions, as wot, mot, resemble the Tibeto-Ultraindian labial root for 
phok, phuk, phut &c. 

The Chino-Himalaic labial root is found in both the Chinese and Hi- 
malaic forms in Dravirian,— pagu-Z?^ Telugii, Kam., pa ga-Z Tamil,, 
Malayalam, pagi“Z Tuluva, poga-Z Kurgi, pokha-Z Toda; paka-Z-<77» 
Tamil \ Zi^Z^t bokh-sha, Tuluvaj slty mugi-Z'W Earn. anc. The antiquity of 
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this form and its application to the sun, dau &c., are shown hy the Ynka- 
Mri sun bng-on-sne, Caucasian sun boh, buk, baak, dav bi^kj ba ; 
Malagasy sky Aa-baka-baka, Galla sky waka, wak^ god wak-wak. 

4. The Guttural Root, 

The only examples of the root in the Tibetan vocabularies are the Bho- 
tian khah, Horpa koh sky, which is Turkish kuk, g*ok. It may be connect- 
ed with the Bodo no-kho-rang (no kha-bir moon, Angami kharr woon) 
Kambojan kor, Mon kya; Chinese light, kong, kuang<&.j Angami Naga 
^vkhra, jf^’-khe, Anam khi air, An. ki day, and with the Lau guttural root 
for white khau, khoung. 

AJiriities of each dialect, 

1. Bhotian. 

The form lung, air, has the vowel of Horpa, Thochu and Takpa ; and 
the same form is found in the Takpa dimg, Naga nung sky, Kambojan lung 
Jive, jp-lo light &c. 

The form lhak, air, is allied to the Manyak da\ Similar forms are pre- 
served applied to the moon lik, le', da, la &c. The Naga- Gangetic rag, 
rang, ra &c., air, are referable to this form of the Tibetan root. They 
appear to have been very early diffused, and indicate a distinct transmis- 
sion of the root from that of the modern Bhotian. The Bhotian is found 
in its proper form in a few of the Nipal languages only. 

The Bhotian nam, sky, is also an archaic form. It is only found in Tak- 
pa, and in the south also it has a very narrow range, l^ut the common 
southern rang is the same root in another form. 

Khah, shy, Horpa koh, has a still narower rrange. 

Nyi, sun, is also Gyarung and Manyak, — Horpa and Takpa preserving 
the broad form, nga, lang. It is common in all the southern groups, but 
the prefixes show that the southern terms were chiefly derived from Sifan. 

The forms of the labial root in its application to fire occur in the other 
Tibetan vocabularies also, 

2. Horpa. 

The Horpa jp?^-ryu, air, is connected with the Thochu and Takpa forms. 

Koh, sky, has Bhotian, Mon- Anam and Chinese aflinities, 

Nga, sun, has also Mon- Anam representatives (ngai). 

Nye-le, day, is Gyarung, Takpa and Burman. 

/S^pho, light, is remotely connected with the Lau ^a-wang, Burman mo 
sky, 

U-mah, fre, is also Aka. 

Like the Thochu and Manyak these vocables show archaic affinities both 
with the Burma-Gangetic^and the Mon- Anam glossaries, 

3. Thochu. 

The Thochu im-zjyx, air, is Manipuri and Nipal. 

Mah-to sky has the same affinities as the Manyak mah, that is it is 
Mon-Anam rather than Burma-Gangetic. 

Mun, is directly connected with the Gyarung mon, meun, 5%! 
and, through it, with the similar Ultraindo-Gangetic terms. 

Styaklo, is peculiar. 

K is Kalombojan and Angami Naga. 
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IJik, is an archaic broad form not found in other dialects,, but 
differing* little from the Manyak form. 

j^Ieh, is the common Tibetan form. 

This dialect appears from some of these words to be archaic and pecu- 
liar like Manyak with which it has some special affinities, and this accords 
with our previous inferences. 

4. Gyarung, 

Tlie Gyarung te-li, air, distinguished from all the other Tibetan forms, 
k distinctive of the Bnrrnan group in ITltraindia. 

Tu-mon, tu-meun, (mun sun, Horpa), is Abor, Burmanic, Murmi 
and Gurung\ 

ATt-ni sun, is Yum: (/oit-ni) and — with variations of the prefix, such as 
occur in Gyarung, — common in Uitraiiidia, some Ultraindian forms being 
Kipal. 

Kye, is Burnian, ne. 

Ti‘-m\fire has the common Ultrcindo-Gangetic form of the root. 

The Gyarung forms are connected with the Ultraindo-Gangetic gene- 
rally ; but they have a close and decided agreement with those of the 
Burrnan branch of Ultraindian. 

5. Manyak. 

air, appears to be connected with the Naga forms. The 
labial prefix is a commou Naga-Manipuri one, and the compound with r 
also occurs — aia-r-tYA wir Maring. The i*oot da’ resembles primarily the 
.Bhotian Iliak, and secondarily the Kaga, Manipuri rang &;c., of rang-chc 
phaii-re, thi-rang, khi-rang ’&c. 

Ma, s?iy (Thochu mah-jf^?) is a link between the Sifan u form 
and the Lau, Lungke, Manipuri and Dravirian a forms, ban, wan 
Taken with the similar forms for Uykt it indicates an archaic connection 
between the Sifan and Mon- Anarn 'vocabularies, and between the latter 
an:! the Dravirian, but no spread of the Manyak form specially. 

Nyi-?/ia, sioi, is Bhotian. 

Nash-chali, day, appears to be an archaic broad form of the root, as in 
Jiii, Changlo and Sunwar, 

Wu’, light, has no close southern affinity. 

tSa-me’ has the Thochu and Takpa form of the root. 

The Manyak forms appear, on the whole, to be archaic, and not closely 
connected with those of any of the Ultraindo-G angetic dialects. 

6. Takpa. 

The Takpa rhot, air, is found in Maram »-hlat. 

The dung of nam-dung, sky, is Kaga, rang-tung, and Anam tung-tieu 
(a similar compound). 

P-lang sun occurs as day in Maram lan-la, Naga rang ; as light in 
Kaga rang Barman lang &c.; and as 5% in Chong ^>leng. 

Nyeii-ti, day, has no speciM southern affinity, save with Limbu and KI- 
rariti. ■' ■ 

Wot, light, is Naga and Limbu. 

Meh,j^V6S is the common Tibeto-Burman form. 

These words show a close agreement with I??aga-Manipuri. 

Night, 

The Tibetan names and their southern forms (night^Mach, Uue, green. 
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red) h&re already been given. 1 -tsban, slia^ shm^ sen ; sang’^ sing^ cblngj 
syingy Hug, cha &c.; 2 spba or 5-plia ; 3 di, ti,, zi; 4 mory mony waloj 
mnla &c.y or ww-r, w^s-lo, muAsi, &c.; 5 kwa-ka^y kba-kbey ko«koi| 
kn-k, ko«k. 

Other names are also found in the sontb. 

6. kamo Abor, kbam Siam. 

7. nak, mak, nyak, nya, ya, nyin &c., Uaok^ sep ; or as a qualitive with 
tbo word for sky, or air, 

8. bik Magar in nam-bik (p. 27). 

9. ??e< 2 ™kung Kumi, kung-keng Burm. This is Gbinesey kung cb^in^ 
iS“b.y bung cbung K-t. 

Ols. Two broad forms of the liquid root appear to have existed in the 
archaic HimaJaic vocabulary, distinguished by the final consonant, the 
first having -k variable to -ng and t, and the second -m. That the m 
form was not merely a local variation of ng is rendered probable by the 
Scytbic examples on the one side and the Lau on the other. But the -a 
like the -k form has produced -ng, -n forms. 

A. The -k, (-t) and derivative -ng, -n forms are chiefly applied in the 
Tibetan vocabularies to air and moon. The two meanings appear to have 
been originally distinguished by the prefixes, but the variations in the 
form of the root are now sufficient to make it a distinct word in each of 
its uses, and even in most of the vocabularies. 

The archaic forms appear to have been lhak, Ihuk, ihu^, [ Dophia hos 
lug in Tvliite], Their antiquity is shown by their prevalence in the Scytho- 
Iianian glossary as air, sky, light, day &c. (e. g’. a-rak Turk., [light) iicht, 
light, lux, leukos, log, lug, lok &c. &c.J Then, o, form is still retained in 
4 out of 7 Tibetan dialects for air, (Takpa has it also in shy and it is the 
most common vowel in white). If a variation of the liquid to the sibilant 
tskes place in Tbochu it may also be found in the south, where the archaic 
Tibetan form for air may be partly represented by the s, z forms. The 
Taying zyung, IN'. Tangkhul su, ISTaga yak (=:8a.k), Nipal ro, su, sag, so, 
Milch, hash, Abor sar may thus be remnants of the primary Tibetan cur- 
rent. To it are undoubtedly refemble the Mishmi, Abor, Koreng, Toung- 
tiiu, Kumi and Lau forms for moon Iho, rhu, lo, lu, lun, lua, duen k,e,, 
and the mere common lha, la, lau. The fina k preserved in Horpa is not 
found in any of the southern forms, and, on the other hand, there is now 
no example of the u, o, form with this application in Tibet. 

In Tibet Takpa has the only example of this form applied to shy, but it 
is common in the south, in various forms similar to the Tibeto-Ul- 
traindiaii used for air, and generally referable to the same primary current 
with it. These forms are probably contemporaneous with the Bhotiaa 
nam. 

The root docs not occur asj^r^in the Tiheto-Ultraindian vocabularies, 
although the labial root is used for light, Jire, shy and sun. But some of 
Mon-Anam vocabularies have it with this meaning and in the archaic u 
fonn. The Anam lua is identical with the Taying Mishmi lua of 
to which the Siamese luen is allied. The Eambojan 
piAmig^fire, resembles the Lau lun, nung, Abor poAo moon, and the ar- 
chaic Tibeto-lJltr.jn^-ryu, lung, nong kc, air, sky. This is one of these 
applications of the common Himalaic roots by which the Mon-Anam 
biiinch asserts its archaic separation from the Tibeto-Uitraindian. 

The slender forms of thehquid root belong chiefly to tlie later Sifaa 
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current to tli'e south. The prefixes show that one of its principal 
sources -was Gyarun^. These forms are not mimerons^ and they are cMefiy 
found in the emascnkted Irawady group, the eonnectioii of whiehwith 
Gyarang in its late form is distinctly marJked by such vocables. Abor and 
Aka have similar forms, as in many other instances, t 

B. The archaic ~m formof Bhotian, nam s%, which has been cominu«, 
nicated to Takpa, is the only Tibetan example of the preservation of this 
variety of the liquid root for w^iTe, ^-rom Gysrung, to the s% &:e,, al« 
though the Takpa lang sun, and the scnthera ram, rang &c. may be 
variations of it and not of lhak. The Lau lorn, has the archaic form, 
as in the white of Gyarang, Kumi, Kami and Lepcha, The Bhotian form 
is found in the Mpal dialects as sky and light, nsm, nap, rap, rhip. 

2. The forms ngu, (nash) nyi, nyin, nye applied to the sun md dm in 
most of the Tibeto-lJltraindian vocabularies are evidently archaic. The 
root appears to be distinct from that which we have been considering, and 
to be allied to the Chinese. 

Horpa has the only Tibetan example of the broad form, nga sun (unless 
the Manyak nash-chah be na-schah). The older southern current preserves 
an example in Anam ngai, Kambdan group if^i-ngai. 

The most common XJltraindian form '&r sun — ^which has spread to tha 
Mpal OToup— -appears from the prefix to be Gyarang*. 

B, The sibilant root presents difficulties from its interchange with the 
liquid. In Tibet it is not current as white, and the only undoubted examples 
in the present series are the broad form chhah moon Thochu, chah in day 
Manyak, and the slender tsi, chi Gyarung* in moon, star. 

In the south the root is stiH current with the primary meaning white, 
Kagacha, che; sang, song, sing, heng; thoh; Tiberkhad chong, Mon 
chu. Me. so ; Anam se, sach, (elear sang, thanii, tot, that tha). Light 
Sii^pho thoi, Jili thwe, N, and C. Tangkhul she, shea, 

Gme connection between some of these forms and those used in names 
for duy &c. is unequivocal, e. g. day M. Angami ti-so, {sky^mliite, night 
ti-zi my^llaok) Khari a-songa; white Nogaung ta-ma-song, Anam 
clear sang, su sang, su 5ong,ji>^ su sang, sang lang, (Img elear, 
t^mng, t~Tong white), day song, mang song sky-vihxte (mso ligh^, sun 
vang hong (=:mang, song). Joboka white che (=se Anam); airxmg* 
ch'3, Mijhu song-la day, light, (Anam song), Taying^ sona ligM, In sun 
of N&ga rangSian, san, wahg-he, wang-hi, su-hih, Garo la-san, san 
(also day), Bodo shyan, Mrung day tsa-lo, (hur-ro night), M, Kumi day 
is-hong-nat, Lungke day sun. In several of these forms the primary qua- 
litive meaning of white, bright, light, {sky-white or bright &c.) is still 
obvious. 

From the rarity of the sibilant element in the Tibetan nstees— its ab- 
sence with the primary meaning white, — ^its preservation with that mean- 
ing in Bravirisri — ^and the resemblance of the Ultraindo-Gangetic to the 
Bravirkn forms — ^it seems most probable that the former are Bravirian 
and not Tibetan, The same difficulty meets us with the labial root, wldch 
is both Tibetan and Bravirian. In both cases too, archaic Himalric forms ' 
similar to the Bravirian are preserved by Thochu, wMeh in these, as in 
many , other roots, separates itself from the other Tibetan dialects, and 

t ■ In names for star some slender forms occur li-Tek'Mru,y®g-rik 
Famsang, Is-tM Muthun, le-tsi Jobofca (le, Ic-t-lu, le-i% moow, comp* 
tsi-ls wo^Gjar.) . 
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connects itself witli tlie Mon- Anam and Dravirian. Its mali sJcy (also 
Manyak), stjak-lo day, ckha’ moon, ffhada star and phyokh white mq 
peculiar, and both phyokh and chhir are Mon- Anam * and Dravirian, 
It is possible that zy u air Thochu is a radical sibilant and not a variation 
of the liquid of the other dialects. The Thochu sibilant series may be 
chha’ 7mon, styak-lo day, zyu a/>, all based on an archaic sibilant for 
wAtte similar to the Draviro- D Itraindian. Styak resembles theNa^asak, 
sag-, the independence of which from the Tibetan liquid Ihak (p. 38) ic 
further supported by the Anam sach. The Anam se, sang-, sach, that, 
tot, su, thanh, thi &c. may be compared with the Drav. te, thi, ti, chi, 
sha, chha, za, tu &:c. 

In many of the Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabularies both Dravirian and 
Tibetan ingredients are found in ttie same or in closely allied names. Thus 
in the Garb lam-par avr, lam is Tibetan and par Drav. Naga has the Ti- 
betan ngi, nyi in day, and the Draviro-Anam san, han, hi, su &:c. in 
smi. Namsang has the Tibetan rang for sky in its compounds, where 
Mulung has the Draviro-Ultr. wang, vang See. 

4. The labial root is evidently one of the most archaic of the formation 
in its use for yokite, liyht,Jire, sky, sun. The radical vowel appears to 
have been u, o, and the dual eons, k, as in the Thochu white. 

The Gyarung variation mon shy (Thochu mun sun) is the form to 
which several of the southern ones are referable (Abor, Singpho-Burm., 
Gurung ke.,), and the Singpho-Naga pung, mong &c. air is the same 
variety. Lau, Anam and Bodo preserve a final t in Jire (mot Jire An,= 
EQOgh^/;?/ Bunn.). 

The forms ban, wan, beli, her, bir, sky, light, sun, moon, appear to be 
Dravirian. They are chiefly found in the older southern voebs. Lau, 
Anarn, Mon, Manipuri ; Bodo, Dhimal, Male, Asam. The Lau and Anam 
have close affinities with the Manipuri and Yuma voebs. {shy, light, Jire). 

In addition to the forms given above, Pallegois’ Siamese Diet, supplies 
vela day identical with the Dhimal bela sun, Drav. bela light. 

The ilrav. broad form fbr shy van-^^w, mei\-am, ban, banu &c. ( van- 
min star) pon-e, [also viii, min kc. &c.] is very common in 

those Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabukries in which Dravirian and archaic 
Tibetan vocables are found most abundantly. Anam has mang song day, 
light, vang hong sun, in whicli the sibilant is white, clear, hrighi &e., 
and niaiig, vang, was probably sky or air primarily. The Lau iam. has 
sa-wang light ; fa, fa-fon, sky ; fai Jire ,*t ban, wan, ta-wan, kang-wan sun ; 
ban, wan day. In the Manipuri group we find air phan-ra Cliamph.; 
Jire, mai general (Lau fai ); lighi^hnii, ben, war ; sky tang-ban, Kapwi, 
thang-wan Khoibu. In Singpho we havej^r^r, wan, Jili to- wan, (Lau 
sun); in Mijliu Mishmi./r<? mai ( Manipurian, Lau ; in M. M. ai is a com, 
final). In the Naga gi'oup Mulung and Tablung have generally wang 
where Namsang, Muthun and Joboka have the Tibetan rang, — sun wang- 
hi, wang he, {shg, white), night vang-mak, vang-niak, (shy, Maqh), god 
kah-wang, lightning wang-lip, thunder wang-khung, ahr wang-yang, 
cloud wang. Garo has wal, ver Jre (war light Manipuri gr.), km-par 
air ( Dhinial bhir-m«, hm-ma the slender Drav. form ),* Kumi ^?4-wang 
Khyeng e^-wa Lungke 5% wan, wyn. 

* The Anam phuck white was omitted in p, 29. it is distinct from 
the modern bak, of Chinese derivation, 
t A com. Scythie form, pai, wai, &c. 
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5* Some of tlio guttural vocaMes appear to be tbe contracted forms of 
the liquid root with the guttural prefix common as wMta and star, 
ffrfe, ^-ra’ Tibetan, Khyeng has khro moa, i. e kh-m. The Angami term 
may be kM-r, Kamboun hf-r, Mon and JCyau i-ya (for ^,-ra, couip. /^-re, 
star), Angami M-ra air, Gurung lias pi-m star % (Mda Uphtf 
m-'VQ air, tor-r-kya foMte)^ 

The southern guttural roots may be merely yanatious of the dental^ 
Comp. Aiiarn thi, ki day, khi air. These forms and the allied ting, ti of 
Ultraindian are Scytho-Chinese and not Bhotian in their aifinlties. Ch, 
tin, tien, tsang tien kc. shy ; ti ki, hi &c. air, 

6. It is probable that the several applications of the same root were ar- 
chaically distinguished to some extent by descriptive words added. In 
Tibet there are very few such double words. BJxotian and Takpa have 
compounds for sky, Thochu and Manyak tor day, and Gyarung for moon. 
In the south they are very common. In many cases they are merely two 
synonyms, but in 'some one of the words is descriptive. D cy is frequent- 
ly merely sun ; bat sm is eye of the sky or day, Anam has mat t-roi 
sua, (t^roi shy, t-ru day, mat eye)*, mat nhat mta, (nhut day)*, mat 
^-rang mooa, (^-rang rpMtay, tho bak nmoa (su song liqht, song day, sang 
elear, tot clear, se mhite ; thog mhHe Milch., su Nic. &c.; bak white). 
The Manipuri group has several exam}3les of names for the sm similar to 
mat #~roi, e, g. ri-mik, tsiag-mik. IVIijhu Mislimi has le-rnik. Tayiag 
M. has nng ngi ng (ning sky, ringa ^Ufmfaee), In the ta-n -^ai of’ tlie 
Kambqjaa group ta is perhaps eye and not a mere det. pref. The Cliinese 
jit thau &c.is head of day {diy h'ud), 

7, The Himtilaic vocables that have been communicated to the Yin- 

dyan branch of Gravifiau are the Male s/;i-raage shy (efipal ^.Y-ran^), 
and jim-^ro, or and the Kol hoiyo, hoyo air (Anam hoi, 

hoi gio, unless the Auam name be of £ol derivation). 

Mvterml Eelatiom, 

1, The Ilimalaic liquid root used for rohite, air, shy, moon, star, is also 
an important one in this class of names in the Scythic, lndo-Eiiro[)ean and 
Caucasian families, it is also found in Braviiidn m Scythic forms. Some 
Mi and broad forms are preserved more largely in Hiinalaic and Indo- 
^ropean than in Scythic, owing probably to the assimilative and slender 
phonology having made less progress in some of the dialects of the former 
than in mt>3t of the latter. 

2i The Himalaic labial root has several distinct forms, 1 phyok, phuok, 
mogh, wot, mot ko,, — 2 mun, mon, mar &c.,— 3 me, mi&c. Each of these 
has a wide and archaic range of external affinities, Chinese, Scythic, Cau- 
casian, Indo-European, African. All are found in the Scythic glossary in 
forms similar to the Himalaic, e,g,^fire hok Yeniseian, f wo' Turkish, «-be 
AIno, bi ugi’ian, Japan; sun bug-t>>?-she Yiikahiri; 'oi< r dny m^^hok, 
on-bok-sy Yenisein, sa-bag Turkish ; air, wind wot Ugr,; bag-da-rw, 
wag-da-r»/i Tungusian. Caucasian has bok, buk sun, but, bot-so, moot-z, 
myO-z &c. fnoon, mu-ch sky, air These forms from their distribution 
and I'arity must beiong to the most archaic era of the Seythic glossaries. 
The prevalent forms of the labial are similar to 2 and 3 of the liimaiaiC| 

^ But it may be Drav. pira {c=i-pil Kol). 
t Europ. tok, fom fo (?-fa ^c. ( f Lat. roc- 
J Vapour Tmk. bugu, bug, Armen, bug, Tamil bug-ei. 
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and ti2ey are rare in comparison witli tlie dentalj sibilant and guttural 
roots. The pure labial for fire, mo, me, mi, be, bi &c. is not a 
late yariation or mok, bok &c., but an archaically distinct and very widely 
distributed variety. The Himalaic forms phuok, mogh &c, are immedi- 
ately connected with the archaic and nearly obsolete Scythic bug, bok • 
and the u of mun &c. show^ that it is probably a local soiteningof forms 
like muk, and not a modern derivative from the prevalent Scythic forms 
of the labial which have a, — bar, wal, mar&e. The Sokpa wun-diiritty cem- 
Maes a Tibetan with a Mongolian name. The more archaic labio-gut- 
tural forms are now found, not in, but around, the central Scythic province, 
marking the older migrations. In the north they are found in Yukahiii 
and Yeniseian, in the south in the Himalaic glossary, in the west in Cauca- 
sian, Indo-European and African. 

3 . The Draviro-Ultrairidian forms of the labial root, ban, van, wan, 
mar, bar, val, pal, ber, pel, vel, vil, &c. &c. are connected with the pre- 
valent Scythic and Caucasian forms. The Arian and North Indian voca- 
bularies have similar forms, and the directly western and non-Tibetan rela- 
tionship of the Draviro-Ultraindian and Draviro- Australian group of forms 
and applications is as fully evidenced as any archaic glossarial induction 
can be. 

Caucasian, moon bar-s, ber-s, ba-z, mi-s, me-se, Georgian 9 ?i-#-ware, 
wa-i, Ossetic ma-i ; sm bar-ch, bar-ke, mal-ch, marra, beri, Georgian 
mitli, mish-si, mik. The application of the labio-iiquid root to moon 
one of those numerous glossarial links between Dravirian and Caucasian 
(and even Caucaso- Semitic and African &c.) which, with its non-Tibetan 
ideologic and phonetic traits, indicate that its course from tlie Scythic 
province to India was across the Indus and not across the Himalayas, 
I)ravirian has pir-ei, za-billi, bil-/;e moon, identical with the native root 
for white, light, bil, vel, pel, bal, bol, and different from all tlie Chinese, 
Tibeto-Ultraindian and Scythic names for moon. The western affinities of 
the labial name are also illustmted by the Indo-European mona, man-ife^ 
mond, maan, moon &c., African vola-;^a, berra &c. 

Scythic : air, wind, Ugr. wHT-mn, bar- 5 -/^«, mav-’d-em, mev-’d-ish, mer-ar^ 
wire, Sam. bil, mav-qa, mar~/c, raer-i*^, bar-shi, Korean pdLV-am^ 
par-iiTt, Yenis. pai, poi, boi, pei (Ostiak woi ; Fin. dag poi-wa, pei-wu 
sun poi wa, pei-we&c.); sun Fin wal-% ; tire Fin wal-Ai/«, Koriak myl^ 
mil-^e-mil, mil-gan, mil-<7?/-pil & white Fia wal-/7% hdX-gie, wehko^ 
&c., Ugr, wai-^tt/^, woi-kan &c. Here we find the root with its original 
meaning white preserved in Fin and Ugrian as in Dravirian, although lost 
in most of the other families, and the special archaic connection betweea 
Ugrian, Caucasian and Dravirian illustrated. The Indo-European weiss^ 
wit, white &c. is probably a variety of the same fonn, r passing into s, 
in the Scytho-Imnian phonology. The Scytho-Caucasic bar-^ wind CJgr,| 
moon, sun Cauc., is light in Armenian bar-.2^ ( Sanskrit bha-5), as In Dravi- 
rian, mar-sal, bera-chi &c. Indo-European has other forms and applica- 
tions, e. gl air wad Ossetic, vata Sansk. w&t-em Zend, bat- as Bengali^ 
bad Hindi &c. &c.; yenUns, wind, wan, win kc.Jire fuir, vum*, fire 
Semitic air a-war, «-wiru &c. 

4 . The sibilant root is the most common in the Scythic glossaries ; and 
in the Caucasian it is equally important with the labio-iiquid. Scythic : 
•white a-sho, zag-a, chaga, sak-w, sai-m/t, sa, siri, sir, shora, mt-ng &c- 
&c.j light mMky sir-diS kQ.ifire tog, tug-ut, tat, tol, tul, tuii^ tuz^tut. 
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Sam. tu, twi, sliii, siu, &;c.; mn shi, chat, chaia, hai, shun, shim-dy, siuna^ 
siudg, chotal, shi, chaya, tel, e~dur, doh, tu, chel, shun-^a 

&c.; imoit Yonis. tui, shui, che~ji?, cha-i^, Mong-. sara, chara, s&rd-n ; 
Yenis. eis, osh, es &c.; air sal-ki, chil, sel, tol, tyl, &c. 

Caucasian : Jlre za, zo, zi, tze, m-za, w-ze, (Ossetic sin, din); sm m-se, 
&-sha, Georgian tuta ; da^ dini, deni, den; 6*% w-teo, cM, p-chug 

p-sha; star za, zoa, su-ii, su-ta, te-ru &c. 

In the Indo-Europran family Scytho-Cancasian forms are common 
sun, sur-ya, heli, sol, sonne, zon, sun ; day dina, den, dan, dies, dit, det^ 
dag*, tag, day &c. They are also common hi the Semito- African glossaries^ 
e. g. swi shorn, shems, tsai ke. 

The exceptional Tnochu ehha’ Tfioo/i ( Manyak nash-chah day) is Scythic^ 
cha-ra Mong., cha-ip Yenis, 

The Draviro-A jam forms appear to he partly western from their Oau- 
caso-Scjthic and Indo-European affinities, and partly archaic Himalayo- 
Scythic. riome of the Anam forms, e, g.. sach or sat, thait, tot, are more 
Scythic than Dravirian. The Dravirian and the similar Gangeto-UI-* 
traindian, again, have a close resemblance to Caucasian and Indo-Eu- 
rope-an forms. Some of the Anam and other similar Gangeto-Ultraindian 
forms closely resemble Chinese as well as Scythic forms. Probably in 
this as in other cases, the early Himalaic current — Mon- Anam — brought 
archaic Scytho-Ghiaese forms, and blended them in the mixed southern 
glossaries with the archaic Scytho-Caucasiau and Scytho-iraniaa of the 
native Dravirian family. 



Water. 

Bi've?\ 

Blood. 

1 Bhotian wr. .• 

chhu . . 

p-tsang-pn . . 

kh-rag, kh-rang 

„ sp. . . 

chhu . . 

chang-pn . . 

thak 

2 Horpa 

hra’ .. 

hra’ 

sye se’ 

3 Thochu 

chah 

cha-bra’ 

sa’ 

4 Gyarung 

fz-chi 

fi-chi 

f<jj-shi 

5 Manyak 

dya’ .. 

dya’ 

sha’ 

6 Takpa 

chhi . . 

chhi 

kh-ra 


1. The sibilant root. 

Water. Blood, 

Chhn; tsang, chan^, chah, cha, sha’, sa’ ; chhi, chi, shi,sye, se*. 

The rfifan vocable for blood is Chinese; and it is also the prevalent UI^ 
traindo-Gangetic one. Chin, chiue, hiut, hue, he’, Gyami sye ; Horpa sye, 
se’,. Gyaruiig f/z-shi, Thochu sa’, Manyak 8ha\ 

The forms current for water are also Chinese and Scythic. Chin, chul, 
shui, sui &c., Scythic su, shui, tui &c. ; Gyarung ^i-chi, Takpa chhi, 
Tliochu chah. 

One of the most prevalent Ultraindo-Gangetic forms for hhoi^ adheres 
to the Chinese form for water, shui, chui, sui, tui, — Tiberk. shui, Deoria 
Ch. chui, Bodo thoi, Barm., Yuma swe, thwe, Karen thwi, N.Tanghul a- 
su, iNogaung «-zu. The Garo kan-chai, Singpho sai, Jili ta~ shai, Koreng 
fa*zai, Yuma sai, chai, Tengsa ai, are modifications of the same form. 

As mater the full Chinese form is preserved in Kumi and Kyau tui, tol, 
Khveng tui, tue, Bongju, Kuki tue, Maram «-thui, Koreng iw-dui, Song*- 
pxi dui, Bodo doi, KhoiOu, Maring yui, Il^ogaung has tsu, Khari ^K-tsu, 
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Ansratni clzu, ziij Tengsa tu, Namsaiig* jo, S. Tan^klnil tu, T. tun-dtiji 
]N.T*ai-chu. Kha/i iNog-. tsii-ia-tbu, Tengsa tu-la, Joboka 

swo-kba, Mutliua shoa, i^aml^alig■ joan rtv. r. 

The Cha.ng-lo and Lepcha vi, Chepang wi ai-e perhaps referable to the 
full form sbui ko. 

The Bhotian form for water , chhu (Chin- chui), resembles the JN’aga and 
Manipuri tsu, zu, tu, chu, kc. . m -l - . - , . 

The slender Uitraindo-Gaiigetic forms 7»fl^-chi T- Mishmi, t-si Aica, a- 
si, fl-he Abor, thi Karen, ti Lungke, Muthun, Joboka, Chep., Milch., si 
Mulung, tei Mmiig, »-tsm Singpho, wi-chin Jili, ^-sing Manipuri, resem- 
ble the Gyarung chi water, shi blood, Takpa chhi water. 

This £ona is also coininofn as applied to blood, hi Khoibu, Maring, Fe« 
war, hi-ki Boio, he JS'-arnsan)^, in Mulmig, Tablung, i Abor, the 8ak, thi 
Kapwi, Kuini, Kyan, «-ji Muthun, Joboka, ^-zyi Mamin, ^-zi Ghumphung, 
a-shi Lulmppa,* WM-si 0- Tangkhul, «m-hi Moz. Angami, a* thi S. Tang- 
khul, Kami, Kurai, Lungke, Khyeng, ^-thi Khyeng, 2i-si Sunwar, cM 
^xro, mr/.klii iirabu. 

The Kambojan chi^am, Mon chi-w blood is the Sifan-Ultraindian form 
with the final* labial sometimes found in Mon-Anam vocables, when it is 
absent in Tibetan (comp- bird chi-'/M, shi'-?^, chi-Wi^). It is probably con- 
nected wuth the Singpho chin, tsin. The root occurs with the same final 
or postfix in Aino ki-m, and Tungusian sho-ma [See also Kiver]. 

The Ultraindo-Gangfitic ahui, tiii &c- |)reservesthe fiill Chinese form 
now lost in Tibet, and probably marks the oldest Tibetan current. The 
tu, su forms aie allied to the Bhotian, and may indicate a second current. 
The slender Gyarung, Manyak and Takpa foi-m appears to be that in which 
the last of the *gTeat Tibetan, currents diffused the root to the southward. 
It is possible that all the principal variatious may have been independent- 
ly ftirmed irneach of the Tibeto-Ultraindian provinces, and that the slender 
ferms may be of equal antiquity with the broad. But the broad forms 
are common to Chinese, 8cythic and Tibeto-Burinan, while the slender 
have a more confined range, similar to that of many other Sifan roots and 
varieties, it is probable therefore that all the I’ibetan forms were original- 
ly broad like the Chinese ; th.tt the 8ifan chi was a contraction of the 
ajchaic Chino-Tibetan chui, or an imported Bcythic form; and that the 
Bltrainclo-Cangetic chi, khi, thi, ti, k^. in genet al belong to the 8ifan-Ui- 
traiadian current, or to the same phoiietic era. The Imwadi-Sutiej chui, 
shui, tai kc were probably derived irom the puie Chinese forms oiice pre- 
valent in the Sifan province. 

Biver, 

The first series for riser has the common Chinese, Bcythie and Tibetan 
root lor 7oater in a Bcythiu form. The Scythic forms are shur, shor Ugrian, 
su, sug, [o-suk, sea, Kamsch.], 2 /-sun kv, Turkish, «/-sun, cliun Mongol. 
The saiiie tonn is found in Aaam saung, sung, song, som, Kamb. tun-ii. 
Bhotian and Tliochu have Bhot, < 7 -tsang-/)n, chang-j?^?, sim-pu, Thochu 
cha-Zfra*. A West Bhot. voc. has muk-sung. 

The Murrai syong, Serp. hyung, IJhop.chhu kyong, Lepch. ong -kyong^ 
(ong jbJUibu ?rtJ-liong, Mrantihong-ku, Gurung kiiwong, Lulmppa^ 

Tangkhul and Khoibu kon^-, Koreng shing-gu resemtle the Anam sung, 
song, — but from the Manipuric torra gu and" the ivipal kyong, khwong, 
ku, it is piobabie that the k fiam is a distinct root; Anam haakong. 
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Tliesonrceistlie Cliiiiese kong K-t., kiang K-k., wkicli would thus appear 
to have spread from N. I'ltraindia to ISipal. 

The Pashtu sean, sin, sin-^ (whence Sin-d, Hin-d, Ind-us, India) may 
be Tibetan and not directly Scythic. 

The Scytho-Anam sun, sug, sung is a common Indonesian %vord, 
sungai, &€. ^ 

The sibilant, in the common forms for is also river in Gyarang 
and Takpa. Garo has chi (ti-chi Gyarung, chhi Takpa), Abor «-sie, A^ewar 
khu-^si. 

The Chinese and Yuma full form for toi. tui &c., is current as- 
river in Bodo doi, Maaipurian dui-dai, tui-koak, tu-thau, tu-Iii, tu-rel, tu, 
Limbu chua &c. 

2. The Liquid Loot, 

hiV Horpa, dya' Manyak, water, river ; A'7i-rag, Zf/i-rang, th-fnk (for 
^/^-yak) Bhotian, 7'A-ra Takpa hlood. 

The root of the old Bhotian kh-rng, Tnkpa kh-ra, Sokpa kho-’ro-^ve 
(? kho-rog-< 7 ^^•^•), Mood, is found in tiie Milch, pv-hwh, Aicobar //w-nak, 
forms which have been derived from a very archaic Tibetan current. The 
Bengali rak-ta, Sindhi rat, may be referable to it. The root occurs in 
the Ugrian w?/o-rak. The softened current form th-ak, Lhopa th-yak, 
Sarpa th-ak, liave made no progress. 

The Anam tiet Mood resembles the Ivambojan slender form for water, 
tik, (tak &c.). The Anam form may be a purely local variation of Chinese*. 

As rvater the root is ]\ron-Anam dak, dat, tak, tag, tik, nuk, in Nankow'ry 
rak (Nic. ^a-nak Mood), Bengali u-dak, Newar lau, la. Elver tu-la, 
tsu-Ia-tsu jNaga, ha-loung Khyeng. 

The fom in rk, dk, nk kc. is river in Ka dak*taiii, Ivambojan p-rek, 
Burman w-iik, m-net, w-yit, Khyeng lik, Mon dhik. This slen- 
der form is distinguished from the broad rak, dak ko. water, Mood, and is 
similar to the Hakhoing re, ri, Changlo ri, Ta])lung ri-ang, Magar di, 
water. The same slender fonn without the final k is also found in words 
for river, tun-li Kambojan, tu4il Manipuri (twu roots), li ku Bunwar kc. 
Burman has also a broad form w-i-ach. f In the Thochu cha-bra’ the last 
element is probably a similar voc^iible ^-ra’, ; comp, hra^ Horpai 

The Sambawa fe-rang is the Burman w-rach softened. A similar form of 
the root occui's in Mikir lang wattr, lang-pi riw. 

The root occurs with the labial final in the Lau fam. nam water, river^ 
oil, Kaaia ^-nam Mood. 

The same root also occurs in Tibeto-Brnman names for oi/, in some 
eases by itself and in others with- the name of the plant from which 
the oil is obtained. Bhotian has /i-bru-mar in which bru or Mm appears 
to be an archaic form of the liquid root for water. Horpa has mar-nak, 
in which the liquid root (hra’ w?«jJa*=rh}ik) has the Kicobar Ibrm. Tak]^ 
has kya-mar, in which kya appears to be an example of the guttural root* 

^ Sung-ai wateLs-father may have been an archaic Tibetan fornii 
lu jfa^ikr, Lhopa, 

t This form is found in.the name .of the river Barak (to-mk). In 
Marco Polo^s time the Irawady appears to have been known by the slen- 
der fbm of the same yocable, Biius (^--xius ==:wwietj 
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Hie Thocliu cHng-ja appears to combine a Tibetan name hr water wift 
tlie GMnese name tot oily yu. Gyaning has cMn-swi ( cM water \ Ma- 
pvak i-chi-ra, t ti-ra. 

The sp. Bhotian num oil appears to preserve the Lan form for water. 
The Lepcha nam oil is identical with the Lau form. 

3. The Guttural Root. 

Most of the guttural forms appear to be variations of those in ch. The 
Chinese kiang, kong, khoi &c- may be radically the same as the Bhotian 
chang, tsang, but it is more probably connected with the Scythic guttural 
root. A few of southern words appear to be directly connected with 
the Chinese. 

River j kong Luhuppa, \on^-j)rvi Mating, kyong, khwong, hong, Nipal. 

River^ kyi Toung-thu, kha Singpho, tui-koak ICapwi, < 2 -nm-kai Maram^ 
^-gha M. Kumi, khe Ahom, khye nam Khamti. 

SuEwar liku, Magar kho-lx, Newar khu-si, Kiranti hong«ku. 

Water j kwi Murmi, kyu Gurung, pan-khu Sunwar ; chi-ka Garo. 

Blood, 9 ?wx-khi Limbu, ka Murmi, koh Gurung. 

hi Newar, hyu Magar, hau Kiranti. 

Oilj ma-khu Lhopa, chi-ga Murmi, chi-kang Newar, chu-gu Gumng, 
gyo Sunwai*. 

5. The Labial Root. 

Mon has the labial only, bie, pi river, and it is also current for water 
in Changlo vi, Chepang wi ana Lepcha vi. In Lcpcha vi is also blood, 
Kiranti nas awa oil. For sea Mon has bi, bui, Anam bien. 

The N. Dravirian vocabularies have a peculiar form of the labial root, 
fvater am Male, um Uraon. Kasia has also urn and for river wah. 
These forms are distinct from the Southern, but the Scythic original both 
of the Toda pa and Northern am, um, is preserved in the Pashtu aba, abu. 


A labial root occurs in several names for river. It appears in some to be 
the root hr father or vwtker. The Lau fara. has me nam, nam me, mo- 
ther of water (me mother)] Mikir lang pi (lang water, mi mother, Kasia, 
pi pe femule Mikir), Sak pi-si. The broad fonn, generally is found 
m KamiArt-va, Kumi korwn, yangr-pang (=:rang.pang), Mru «-u, Lung- 
ke ti-w^a, Mrung tei-ba. Kyau ti-poe, Karen has ti-mo {water's mother) 
Miri «-bunge, Aka su-bang, Sunwar pan-khu. In some of these forma 
also the labial only its retained. ^ , 

Other roots for mother are also used. Mulung and Tablung have yang- 
nu (riang water, nu mother), JNams. jo—an (jo water , anu mother Muth.J 
The name for the sea is sometimes formed in a similar mode, Burman 
has peng-le {father of water), Khyeng pan-le, paii-iei, Tungthu pin-lal. 


Obs. 1. The ui form of the aspirate root — the most important of the 
XJltraindo-Gangetic and found as water and blood in the older Ultraindian 

f roup, Yuma ^c. — is probably an archaic Tibetan form, as it is preserved 
othin Chinese and Scythic , — water Sam. tui, sea Aino fli-tui, ^t-dui, ^zui. 


^ This idiom is Scythic, e. g. Turkish aga-n-su, yai-su, ir-mak 
(water su Turk., <J-mak Chukchi, /hrttr aga Turkish, ai Ugrian (Permit 
TOfitT ila Koriak). 
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Hie ai Tariatioia is also Scytliic, but in tbe Irawadi tongues it appears to 
be a local yariation of ui. The short forms tu, tsu, su, appear to be also 
local, although similar varieties occur in ScytMc vocabularies. A single 
form imported in one Tibetan vocabulary may have originated ail lim 
southern variations of the broad form. 

2^ The slender southern forms are mostly connected with each other, 
and derived probably from the Sifan (Gyarung-Takpa) similar form. Its 
prevalence in the northern Irawadi-Brahmapuferan vocabularies, JSingpho, 
Mishmi, Ato, is strongly in favour of its immediate derivation from a 
aouthem Sitan dialect ; and the extent to which it has been diffiised 
amongst the Irawadi-Yuma vocabularies — especially in its Gyarung appH- 
mtion to blood — render it probable that it was the vocable of the latest great 
Sifan migi-ation, theGyaiung character of which has so often been noted. 

3. The forms in n have a much more limited range. But their appli- 
cation to rioery their close Scythic affinities, and their occurrence in Bhotiaa 
and Anam, show the form to have been archaically distinct from chui. 


The Dravirian roots iorioater^ river ^ ihod, are distinct, and their line of 
connection with Scythic roots is also distinct. 1. water ^ niru, nir, niik, 
tira, Brahui dir ; Mood se-nnir {red^watCTj %e-yya &c. red)^ u-dir-ow, 
ke-miiru (ke-mnw red, ke=se); Comp, also cho-ga-»/ia, aho^ndad red, 
cho*ra, cho-re blood, — and the ifraon and Male khenso, keso red, kliens, 
kesu blood, 2. water, pun-a?, vell-«m ; river varu-pun-fl^, aru, era, yer, 
polo, hole, pa, puzha (==pula). 3. water tanni ; Hvir tude, don-da ; Mood 
ne-tturu, ne-ttar, na-ttur ; the root tur, tud &c. is probably a variety of 
tir, dir. ♦ 

The Kol and XJraon name for river adds a 4th root, garra Kol, khar 
Uraon. It is found in Angami, karr, kerr, and Chepang, ^^hor. 

The Tibeto-Ultraindian Uquid root is found in Kol dah, aha water, 

A slender form of the aspirate che-iA water has been received into 
Uraon, in addition to the native labial, um. 

Foreign Melations, 

The Sibilant Boot, 

This, as we have seen, is Chinese, water, and Scythic, water, river. The 
archaic broad form appears to be Chino-Himalaic. A similar form is 
found in the more primitive Scythic vocbs. Most of the forms for river 
are S^thic in form, the older Himalaic vocb. of Ultraiudia preserving the 

S ure Si^riiic variety sung &c. (Mongolian, Turkish). The sibilant and 
ental root is the most important in the Scythic vocabularies. In the 
older it has the labial prefixed. Fin we-si, Ugrian wi-ty, wi-t, vi-s, Japan 
mi-zu, Aino river be-zu, be-z, water wa-z-ka, wa-cha. 

The root is also found in Ugrian forms in the Caucasian tzun, shin, chi, 
jp-seh &c. water ; chi, n-si, chor &c. river (Georgian wi-tz); zi, tsha, 
cha Icc. Mood (also bi). Indo-European has wa-sse-r, wa-t-er, wa-da &c. 
The Liquid Moot, 

The primary forms are rak, rat, lak, dak, nak, nuk nam. The root 


^ In sec. 11 of ch. V. the Ultraindian tara is compared with some 
of the Dravirian forms. But it is now clear, from the collation of the 
Hfe€t;o-UI1araiadian am that the root is ru (^a-ru). 
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is rare as water. In tlie great Scythic alliance the only analogous form® 
in Klaproth’s vocabularies are the Yeniseian dok, Fin ta-tze, za-tse, which 
however appear to be referable to the sibilant root. The Lau form is pre- 
served in the Tungusian word for sea nam, lamu. Ugrian has lei, a-mr^ 
a-nyev river ( Wolga) ; Mongolian nuhr, nor sea ; Turkish nehr ; and with 
the prefix ta-, da- both roots are used for sea te-n^er Hungarian, to-nyar 
Tungus., ta-lai Samoiede, da-lai Mong., ta-loi, da-lai, de-nyis Turkish. 
A common Scythic name for sea and river also contains the liquid rootp 
niu-ren, mu-ran, mu-ra, mo-ii, inu-di, mu-ny, mu-1, 

The Scythic roots also occur in the vocables for bloody milk ko. 

The root occurs applied to Mood in lut, lent of the Lau fam., in the 
Aryan rak-ta, rat, ru-dira. It occurs in similar forms in African and 
Asonesian vocabularies {watery river, blood). 

Possibly the Indo-European lac milk may be the same root, hut it is at 
preset too sporadic to take its place within this circle of affinities. 

This root appears to be one of the primary ones of the Tibetan family, 
and, from its rarity and the nature of its distribution in the Aso- African 
glossaries, to have been one of the earliest dispersed. It appears to belong 
to the western or Ugro-Iranian side of the Tibetan affinities and not to 
the Chinese and eastern Scythic. 

The Labial Boot. 

This root is common in Scythic, Indo-European, Caucasian, Dravirian, and 
Semito-African, as water, river, sea, blood, &c. But it is doubtful whether 
in the full forms, in which it is follow'ed by the sibilant, dental, liquid or gut- 
tural; it is to be considered as the root or as a prefix. The forms mu, wa, 
M &c. are comparatively rare, and, in general, evidently contractions of 
those which have a second element. Thus both bi and zi blood of 
Caucasian are referable to the Ugrian vi-s kc. water, wi-r &c. blood, be- 
cause, from the prevalent forms for water and river, the vocabulary is clear- 
ly Ugrian (e. g. water p-si Cauc., wi-tz Georgian). In Ugrian the 
same contractions take place, e. g. water Ugr. wyut, ute, uit, wu, wa; 
Samoide bi, it, i, bu &c. The Caucasian vocabularies appear in this, as in 
ether cases, to be immediately connected with the archaic Ugrian and not 
with the Tibeto-Burman. The common roots are subject to a similar 
jrange of mutations in every considerable group of vocabularies, as in the 
Ugrian, East Scythic, Tibeto-Burman, Asonesian, Caucasian and Semito- 
A&ican. 

In the Ugrian branch the lahio-liquid is the common vocable for blood 
Pin wuo-rak (the fuU Tibetan form of the liquid), wa-r, we-ri, ma-le, (lei- 
pe); Ugr. wa-r, wi-r, ille, &c., Eoriak mu-lu — ^mu-1. 

Sanskrit has va-ri, wa-ri water. 

The Guttural Boot, 

The guttural is Chinese. It is also a distinct Scythic root, kai, ga, 

S j &c.; kus ; gol, kul, kol, gun ; Semito-Iibyan khar, khor, kol &.| 
ravirian. 


Barth. Mountain. Stone. 

Barth. 

Tibetan. 

1. sa Bh., &-cha Hoipa, se^ Uyar., sa^ Takpa ; sd-p Thodiis® 
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8, ma-\ m-li Manyak. 

Southern. 

1. sail Lhopa, sa Murmi, Guruog, cLa Newar, jha Ifagar^ T^-tha Ma* 
fam, ha .N’amsans^, Joboka, Bodo, {jaro, ha-wan xUathaa, ya Deoria Ch.^ 
han Touaor-thu. [Mountain 3], 

2. tor-n Tayiiig, «-li Ten^a, ISToo^uri^, Khari, Mn-ii Son^pu^ 
Koreng*, ni Kyau, le-kong M. Kami, w-Ae Lung'ke, di-tq Burm* 

Wr., m-je sp , nhe Gurua^. 

iaA&i Kapviri, thiAta Khoiba, nfjfaAm. Cliamphuug’, Liihappa, 0. Tang’- 
khul, Wai Maring, 7»'«-lai N. Tang-khul, ki-pak Alaaiparij /fe^i-lai-hoiig 
Kami [nai Chinese, K~t]. 

noi Anam, nyai Mijha, bho-noi DMinal, (nui mountain^ noi, loi, doi hlU 
Lau fam. ) [nai Chinese K-t], 

lang-ain Khamti. 

u4u S, Tangkhul, kuAong K. Kumi, {^j 2 -lung M. Kami), h-mung 
Hru, ruong Anam. 

dong*, (aJso mounPiirl) Anam, dung country Afon. 

3. a-mong Abor, muang Iau, Siam, phuong, huong Anam, phat Lep* 
cha, lai-pak Manipuri, ba-kha Kiranti, bho-noi Dhimiil, ha-wan Muthu% 
Khamti, phen-din Siam, mien Anam. 

4. ^«®-tok Mulung, Tablung; tho Anam [Chinese tho]. 

6. ki-ju Ang. (tlie-ju iron)^ su Anam, ki~je M. A. (je iron). [See 
Mountain 6]. 

6. ta-ka Jili, nyga Singpho, ba-kha Kiranti, kham Limbu, kho-pi 
Sunwar, ka Sak, ho kho Sgau Karen, gon kho Pwo K., khon Anam. 

khe-khel Uroan, ke-kal Male. 

7. dia, dia phan Anam, deiye Kambojan, [Ch. ti, dei, land ti, tien]. 

8. dat Anam, det Kkyeng, te Mon. 

o-te, o-t, wa-the KoL 

9. din &am, Ahom, lang-nin Khamti, phen-din Siam. This isprcH 
babiy a variation of li (2), 

Mountain, 

Tibetan. 

1. ri Bhot., Takpa, ri^-rap Horpa, [ Martk 2, Btons 2], 

Chinese lia, ling, Tungusian «-lin, t^-ro, w-ra; Mong. a-1% Kin^-r 

2. a-pyaThochu, #a-vetGyar., m-MMany. 

Southern. 

1. [Earth % Stone 2]. iw-lo-di Dophla, no-di Aka, ma4(mg Koreng, {ta*» 
lo earm\ fco-long Maram, M-lung Maring (also earth), kho-lon Pwa 
Karen, rong Lepcha, dung-kang Uberkhad, dong Anam, i*ok Lhopa. 

Jb-lang, 5-lang Lung-khe, Wang Kyau, mur-m Boing-nak, mina-ram 
Kogaung, ra Bhimal. 

lai Mrung, loi Laos, doi Ahom, noi Khamti, nui Anam. 

'MU, non, thi non, thi don Siam, non, non sauh, ngan Anam, ^nom^ 
jw-nong Kamb. 

2. bom, bum Singpho, jb-phung K. and C. Tangkhul, Champhung, 
liuhuppa, mue K. Kumi, a~pin Khari, min-a-ram IS^aung, moi Kumi, 
pSMiwon Mon. 

3a. lEarth l,-8a, ha &c.l. ha-ho Nsnneang (ha earfh)j har-hoa Jobok® 
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clia-ju M. Ang,y jha~jo Bodo, ha-cliur GarOj a-su Deor. Ck, ka ten 8gm 
Knien, tok-song* Liinbu, sa-kha Aug. [Chinese shan]. 

TO«Z“San Tengsa. [? shan Chinese]. 

Sk tok-song Limbn eartU Mulung, Tablnngy tn Morij to-A^ 

Male, dong-ar Goiid]; son Anam, sa-tong Jili, tong Burman wr., taung sp.^ 
shung, tung Mru. 

^n-lo-di Dophla, no-di Aka, fl5-di Abor. 

r<»m-thing S. Tangkhul, Khoibu, ching Kapwi, Manipnri, cheing Songpn, 

dan-^a Magar, Snnwar. 

4. to~kimg M. Kumi, (le-kong earth), ta-ko Sak, kon L. Kbyeng,^ 
koung Toung-thu, gun INewar, kwon Gurung, gang Mumi, se-kha An- 
garni, kha Mon, do-kang Milch., dung-kang Tiberkhad, go, giong, kon 
kill, Anam, (kon, kuku is^land ), phu-khiiu Siam, kong jsi (jai 

Drayirian kono-^»i, konda, kunnu, gudda. [Uartk 6]. 

Stone. 

Tibetan. 

1. f-do Bh. wr., do sp., dohSerpa, Lhopa. 

2* ghch-lo-j!?e Thochu, go-r Takpa. 

3. r-ga-me Horpa, ru-gn Gyar. 

4. wo-H Manyak. 

Sontheni. 

1. n~tan Maram, Songpu, da Anam, tbach Anam. 

2. [^fountain 3, Earth 2]. mp-hla Taying M., laung Mijhn, huAmng 
Mrung, i-lung, Wing Abor, «-long Bophla, 7^-lung Singpho, ]f«~long 
Jili, long INkmsang, Muthun, Joboka, a-long Khari, lung-zuk Nog., 
lung-mango Tengsa, yong Tabl., yangi-yong Mulung, k-yok, k-yauk 
Bunn., lung Kapwi, C. and. S. Tangkhul'J Kyau, nung Manipuri, m/a-lung 
Champhung, Luhuppa, ^?itt-lung Khoibu, lung-gaii N.TangkM, 
King Maring, ^«-lo Koreng, ^<z-lung Kumi, long-tchong K. Kumi, lun, 
lum Khyeng, Lun^-khe, ^tf-lunKami, ta-lon Sak, lung loang Toungthu, lia 
Sgau Karen, loii Garo, Pwo Karen. 

long Lepcha, lohong Newar, lung Limbu, lung-ta IGranti, Ihung Ma- 
gar, imung-lu Sun war, yuma Gurung, yum-ba Murmi. 

3. ti’ino, ta-mo Kambdan, ^«-moe Ka, to-mok, ka-mok Chong, Jca- 
mok, i?;fl-mouk Mon, man Kasia, ^n-wha Mru, nakh-na Uraon. 

4. ka-tae Ang., ^«-che M. A. [shi, shik Ch.J. 

5. un-thur Dhim., on-thai Bodo. 

6. bin Siam, Khamti, Laos. Prob. from Ml Asam, aUd hil from the 
Bengali sMla, Hind. sil. 

7. tongi Gond (mountain dong-ar). 

8. dirri, diri Kol. 


The names for earth, stone, mountain, land or country, and idani, ©ftea 
involve the same root. 

In the Tibeto-Burman vocb. the sibilantroot is and mountain ; the 

Squid is earth, mountain and stone ; the labial is mmmtam, ea/rth and $tom^ 

1. The Sibilant Moot, 

Earth. 

The sibilant root 'is used for earth in' all "the 'Tibetan dialects save Many- 
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ak,— ‘Sa, sa, clia, se, zi. In the South it is rare, occiining- in the Kaga- 
Bodo and Nipal groups in forms referable to the Bhotian and Horpa» 

Moiintam. 

In the Nagii group it also enters into names for mountain. 

The similar root generally combined with it has u, o, — ho, hoa, ju, jo^ 
chur, song, — in Deoria Gh. and Sgau Karen this last form is itself the name 
su, tsu. It is the qualitive &;c. 

In the only full vocabulary of any dialect of the Kaga group which 
we possess — Mr. Hodgson’s Bodo—ha, with quaiitives postposed, forms 
numerous other names. 


2. The Liquid Boot, 

Earth. 

la. The only Tibetan example of this application is the slender 
Manyak we^-li, m-li. Burman has the same Ibrm modified to re, and the 
same prefix. It occurs with the dental and guttural pref. (Gyarung) in 
Taying Mishmi and some of the Manipiirian dialects. The prefix in the 
Kaga a4i may be either from mor- or ta-. 

ib, A broad form lu, long, dong, dung, roung, ruong, has this ap- 
plication in S. Tangkhul, K. Kurni, Mru, Anam and Mon {eountry)^ 

Ic, The a foiun is rare — ^Yuma, Nognung, Dhimal. 

2. The form lai of the Manipuri group appears to be connected with 
the Anam noi and Chinese nai ; and with the noi, loi, doi hill of the Lau 
fam. The Mijhu nyai preserves the Chinese vowel better thim the Anam 
noi j while it is an example of the Anam element found in Mijhu. 

Mountain. 

la, Bhotian and Takpa have the slender form which Manyak ap- 
plies to earthy li. 

1&. In the south the slender form is not used. But the o, u form 
occurs in Dophla, Lhopa, Lepcha and Tiberkhad on the one side, and in 
the Manipun group, Pwo Karen and Anam on the other. That this is an 
archaic Tibetan variety appears from the forms and their distribution, — 
rong, rok Lhopa, Lepcha; dong mountain, earth Anam, dung mountain 
Tiberkhad, country Mon, tong mountain Jili, Burman. The dental forms, 
however, may be referable to the qualitive sibilant root. 

Stone. 

The 1, r, root occurs with this application in Tibet in the Thochu gho-lo- 
pi, Takpa go-r. 

The broad form is more common in the south with this application, 
than any other. It has all the variations that occur in the names for 
mountam mrtA—long, lo, lung, lun, lu, yok [=lok, rok], laung. 
It is found in the upper Brahmaputra-Irawady band— Dophla to Sing- 
pho — in the Haga, Manipuri, Yuma and Karen OToups. 

Abor has both the broad and slender vowels lun|r, ling ; Manipuri has 
an n form, nung; the Burman k-yauk, k-yok is refarabie to a form /c-rauk, 
^-rok siinilar to the Lepcha rok 

3. The Dental Moot^ 

Earth* 

The Chinese ri, K-h., tin, ti K-t., thio , Hok---lden, 
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tin^ ti K-t., lands tin to K-t., is allied to the Anam tho and dia, and 
Kambojan deiye. 

The Anam dat, Khyeng* det, Mon te, and the Kol te, the, are of doubtful 
affinity. Similar forms of the sibilo-dental root for lar/^e &c. occur, e. g, 
det Bodo. In the Anam dat dai, dai is the qualitive (jreat^ but dat may 
have been an older form. The Arym desa, desh, may possibly he the oii« 
ginal of det, dat. 

3fo2tntam, 

The dental and sibilant root appears in general to be the qualitive, Urge 
kc. 

Stone* 

The Bhotian do is probably a form similar to the southern dong, and 
its etymology must snare in the doubts that attach to it. The Anam da, 
thach, Mai*am ;^-tau, are also similar forms of the dento-sibilant root for 
large^ ta, tai Chinese, dai Anam, tai M. Mishmi, tau 2^ewar, da Garo, 

4. The Lalnal Boot* 

Earth. 

The labial root is not applied to earth in Tibetan. 

In the south it occurs in the Mon- Anam family, Muthun, Bhimal, Abor, 
Kiranti — generally in conjunction with another root. 

Mo^intwin. 

The Gjmrung ^«-vet, Thochu ^-pya’, indicate that the full form had a 
final k, t, and that the Maiiyak bi is a contraction. 

In the south the root is rare and the forms are different from the Ti* 
betan, Singpho having final Manipuiian and I^ogauug -n. 

Stone. 

In Tibet, Manyak alone has the labial, wo. 

The Moii-Kambojan group has it in a more archaic form, mok. In dis- 
tinct forms it is also found in Mru, Kasia and Uraon. 

From the rarity and the mode of distribution of tbe labial, the little 
connection between several of the forms, and the identity of all with cur- 
rent forms for great j rowid, fat &c., it is evidently the same root ; and it 
was probably originally used as a qualitive in aU cases, as it still is in 
several of the names. Thus in the Muthun ha-wan it follows ha 
(corap. great wa Burm., ba Singpho, round pan Ahom, fat kwi-pan 
Gyaruiig); lai-pak Manipuri has the common Manipuric root tor earth lai, 
followed by a form of the root for large which may be Manipuric (no 
qiialitives being included in the vocb.), and is similar to the Bepcha phat 
earthy Gyarung ^«-vet, Thochu j?-pya’ mountain, and to the form of 
the qualitive in Abor bote, large, Tengsa ^a-bok, Khari ta-bit (=^fls-vet 
Gyar.) fat, Manyak wa’ wV round kc., and to the Mon-Kambojan if«-mok, 
^<i--mo, stone {z=ta-hokfat Khari), Manyak wo-^. The Singpho bom 
bum, 7)iountmn, is the Bhotian large bom. Singpho itself has phum 
in Bodo phung, which is the Mampuric form for mountain, phung. The 
Kami mue, moi mountavf Dhimal bho-noi earth (noi earth), Kiranti ba- 
kha, Abor mong are akoii nilar to current forms of the qualitive— ba large 
Singpho, mon Khanii, pwiiar^e Thochu &c* 
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Tlie Kliari-^?-pili has the slender form applied to large m 

Khtii itself as in Tengsa, Thoohn and CMnescj and tofdt in the j-an fam ^ 

6. The €vttvral Boot. 

Earthy Mountain. 

The guttural root is not Tibetan. It is found in that range of the souths 
ern vocabularies which has the greater proportion of archaic llimalaic ami 
Indian vocables— Anam, Mon, Ynma, In. Uangetic &c. The most common 
forms khon, kon, kung, kang &c. best adhere to the primaiy form — kinrnu 
&c. Dmv. 

Stone. 

The Horpa ga, Thochn gho, Takpa go, Gyarung gn, is not found in the 
»uth. It IS probably a comparatively late Scythic acquisition. The Dra- 
virian kan, kol, koila, kallu has distinct Scythic affinities. 


The qualitives for great, round, fat, high, long — ^into many of the names 
for which, the same root enters — appear to be used in the present class of 
words to some extent. The imperfection of the vocabularies is a bar to 
®ur discriminating them from the substantive roots, with some of which 
they are phonetically identical. The words given for earth vary in their 
meanings from the mere soil, to land generally, to the earth as a whole, to 
a particular country ke., and it is quite possible that, in the wider applica- 
tions, the qualitive great may have formed part of the name. That it 
should occur in words for mountain is more otivious. The same root oc- 
curs in names for earth and stone, and the- epithet large might readily be 
applied to rocks as well as mountains in the Tibeto-Himalayan region. 

In the names ha-ho, ha-jo, cha-ju, lia-chur, tok-song ( 5), ia 

wjiieh ha, cha, is the sibilo-aspirate root used for earth, land, the second 
eliement appears to be, 'without doubt, a Himalaic qualitive for great, high, 
tall kc. su, thu, tho, sung, jo kc. (p. 30 to 32); and in the'Deor. tih. 
a^t&u, Sgau Kaj en the same qualitive appears to be used as the 

root. 

The Manipuri ching, cheing, thing, are much closer to other forms of 
the sibilant root for large kc. than to any of the undoubted variations of 
the Squid root for mountain, earth. The adjacent Kaga has the broad form 
chung, chong large. The Jili, Buiman and Mm tong, laung, tung,. 
shung mountain, may also be refemble to this root. Tong again is so close 
to dong &c. that it unsettles its relationship also. 

In lo-di ( 3 ) the slender form of the same qualitive follows the Hqidd 
root {large thi Gyarupg, ti iep<?ha kc.) 

The lauial is clearly the root for large kc. 

The most common liquid root for earth, mmmtain and stone is pboneti- 
caily identical, in most of its variations, with the liquid root for great kc^ 
But as this is necessarily the case whenever the same sound forms differ- 
ent roots, each with' several applications, it does not seem possible, with 
the present small vocabularies, to say if the identity be more than phonetic. 


External Belations. 

1 md 3. Earth. The sibilo-a^irate sa, cha, ha, tha, zi earth is probably 
connected archaically with the Chinese ti; tien, tin, tho. 
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In tlie ScytMc allianfie this root is not common in the sibilant fomiy but 
life frttttural, which is very prevalent, appears, tro n the gradations in seve™ 
ral of the p^roups, to be in g^eaenil a variation of the sibilant. It is not Ugro* 
Fin in the sibilant form. ’ But Samoiede has' the Tibetan form, ja, dscha 
&e., Aino tui, toi, Ja|)an tsu-tsi, tsi, zi, Korea ta-ti. The Japanese and 
Korean are probably Chinese. Turkish has sir, ser, zir, yir, &c., Aino siri« 
kata, Korea chulu, chli, hilyi, Tiin^jrasian turn, tor, Turkish tor-pach &c., 
Mongolian has cha-dsar, ^x-syr &c.; Votiak has mu-sem. 

Oaticiisiaa has sacii, sei^ (fjgrian hUl, Ohinese earth) Ossetic ; «^?’*-cha, 
mi'-tzii (Fin) Georg.; tzu-k, tu-!a, chu-llah, (Korea cha-lis &c.) chehj 
chy, OT/<-sa, ^i-su (Fin tmmitain)^ Cauc. proper. 

Scythic forms are found, as usual, in Indo-Furopean. The pure sibilant 
occurs in Zend sa, sao. The sibilo-Iiquid sir, ser, tor, turn &c, is repre- 
sented by the Celtic tir, dor, duar, Latin term ; and the labio- sibilant of 
Scythic and Caucasian by the Aiwan mri-ti, ma-ti, raa-ts &c. The Scla- 
vonic family has sein-lya, sem-ya, sem &c., Zend semo, Sanskrit sima, 
Persian zam-in (syinm-it, sMm-U &c. Kamsch.) 


Stmie, The sibilant root is also applied to sttme in Chinese shi, shik, chio, 
sa’; in Scythic — Fin tschi-w, 2 i-wn (ki-wi), Ugrian is (Permian), Japan^ 
isi, ishi (tsi varth\ Aino shio-ma, Tungusian za, hy-sha, Yeniseian shish, 
Mongolian tscholo, tschila-chon, Turkish tschol, tash &c.; in Iranian sil-ex, 
»hi-la, sila &.C.; staina, stain, Steen, stone &c.; in Caucasian i-zo, che-zo, 
hin-zo, she-ru, Ossetic dor, durr (Tungusian tor earth), Semite- African 
An-dsar, ^a-sar, «-sar, ^i-sha. 


Ifountain, The same root is applied to Moujitain in Fin mo-tschi, mo-zi 
( hill me-to, ma-tas ); Ugrian, is Perm (also st<jae)^ tschoi Perm («yvsi, mu- 
syesn earthy^ hill Wolga u-sach, ech-sait : Samoiedesye, seda, soti &c.; Ye- 
niseian dschii, chai : Turkish syrr, kirr, * tu, tach, tag &c.; U^an 
(Wogul) hill sal, Mongolian hill shili. 

Semitic has also the dento-liquid of Scythic, tiru, turo, toira; serri Ham- 
gi, tulu Gallii. 

Armenian h is zori hill. 

From these examples it appears that the sibilant root is one of the 
primary Asiatic ones, and that the Tibetan torn associates itself with the 
guttural Chinese, Saraoiede, Caucjisian and Zend, shi, sa^, dscha, sach, sa 
&c. &c, and not with the liquid Scytho-iranian, Georgian and iSemitic tzul% 
ti|r, siri, sila &c. &c. 


2. The most important root is the liquid, of which the more archaic 
broad forms, lung, long, rok &c. are preserved in the South,-— Tibetar hav- 
ing lo as an element in Thochu gho-lo-pl etom only, the form inearth and 
being slender® If the root be not the native liquid root for 

^ The Turkish syrr, kirr suggests a connection between the sibilo- 
liquid and the gutturo-liquid root — the latter bring common to SeytMcj 
Indo-European, Caucasian, Semitic and Dravirian. Scythic,— gora Fin, 
kur-uk, ker-as Ugrian,. kar, kono-ny Yeniseian (which has als<> kal, chaii 
d^hii) ; Indo-Eur.,— gora, kore, gura Sclavonic, gor Celtic, giri Sanskrit ; 
Caucasian kur-i«4 ; jlemitic gar, gor &c.; Fashtu gar ; Drav. kunnn toi. 
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gresit &c. (pp. 31, 3*2) — tlie forms ^ being*, to a ^at extent, identical— -it 
iias few external affitiities. This circumstance is strongly in favour of the 
sibilant being the substantive H'imalaic root, and the liquid being* merely 
the qualltive large &c. 

In the Seythic alliance the liquid root appears to occur only in two dia- 
lects of CJgnanj loch Ostiak 'mun/tain, rot emth Wolga. 


4. The labial is a Scytho-Tranian and Caucasian root for E’lrth^ Sfom^ 
Momtaifif but it does not appear to have any connection witn the Tibeto- 
Burman forms. 

Iloimtam. . One of the most widely spread vaiieties for nonntma is 
the kbio-iiquid. vScytliic — ware, wuori, Fin |>atida, waii-da, ponda, uwa- 

g un,pd, pal-t^i, hiUiait, rao.i-ma Ugrian, ma.i, mo iy-mon-si, borr, bre 
amoiede, buri, /ic^-buri Aixio, urra, uro Ikngusian, uia, ola {hill boMuk^ 
bori) Mong., mur-on Turkish, /j-mur kill iTemseian. Caucasian mehry 
ineer, bil, pil, du-bura, bir-<?. Indo-European par- va, par-bat; berg*^ 
barg*, biarg &c.; nions. Draviriau varei, male, bam, par-^« ; Australian 
®jt-birik, wari-at, mar-do ; Indonesian bulu, palu. 

A labio-guttural is found in Circassian buck, buko-du {earth bak Les* 
gian, bach Yeniseian, ma, mag, myg Cgrian, tor-pachTurkisli) and Mala- 
gasy vohi-ts, buhi-tra &c. 

Earth, Scythic,— ma, mu, mag, my, myg Ugrian, pan, pany,biny, bach 
Yeni i. Drav. puda-vi, pulo-va. JJilotic — barr Tumali, baro, baru Ban- 
kali kc, 

Stmu, pai, pui, po, phi, pi, Samoiede, poi-nah Aino ; vatu, batu Malaga- 
sy; wari-at, waiang, wal-ui, bora, maramo, &c. Australian, &:c. 


Namiss of Parts of the Body. 


Head,. 

Havr„ 

E^e, 

Ear, 

I Bhotian wr. 

m-go 

^ $ «-kra 

Id-^VL 

mig 

r-na 

sp. 

go 

Ism, ta 

mik 

am^ko 

2 Horpa 

gho 

^pu 

mo 

nyo 



f hom-pa 

kan 

nukh 

3 Thochu 

ka-pat 

< g^'on<r 

f kachu 



4 Gyarung 

^ko 

4 pu j tai^myek 
1 kra i ^a//i-myek 

tir-ne 

5 Manyak 

wulH 

4 moi 

1 tsi 

mni 

m-pi 

6 Takpa 

gok4i 

{& 

me-long ne-hlap 
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MmtL 

1 kha 

Tooth. 

so 

Band. 

Iag-p<j 

Foot. 

r-kang-j?^i^ 

Bone. 

rus“pa 

Min. 

kha 
,2 ya 

3 ciEukh 

so 

sjo 

swe 

lango 

lha 

jipa 

kango 

ko 

ja-ko 

ru~ko 

re-ra 

ri-pat 

pag-pa 
. g-k 
ia-pl 

4 ^I-kke 

ift-swc 

^«-yak 


sya-rhu f t-dri 

5 ye-ba 

phwi’ 

lap-(?/(?d 


ru-khu 

g-m^ 

6 kha 

wa 

la 

le-mi 

ros-pa 

phyekh 


Jlead. 

1. The guttural root connects Bhotic.n, Horpa, Gyarung and Takpa, 
It is Ugrian og, oike, ug-oZ, ug-o??i^ Yeniseian koi-go &c. Hie (yvaiung 
form is prevalent in Abor, and the Kaga-Yuma group. Mishmi fias 
kau, kou. The Takp gok is found in Manipuri kok (Limbu tha-gek). 
It has been communicated — by the Is'aga fam. apparently — to Blale and 
Uraon, ku-pe, ku-^ ; kho Kamsang, if«-ko Tengsa, (ko hioir), ^a-ko-Iak 
Nogaung, »i-ku-ra Mishmi, kho-ro JBodo, kha Karen, kcu CLamphung, 
kui Lurmppa, a-kao N. Tangkhul, f?-ka3 B. T., lu»g‘u Khyeng, n-klni 
Sak, khcng Muthun (kho hmr), khang-ra Joboka (kho hair), [kra Mir 
Bhotian &c.], khcng Bium. \vr., ghaung sp., nggum Jili. 

It is also ".pplied to the hair ko JNiogaung, ku Tengsa, kho Mithun, kwa 
Khari, kin Deoria Chutia. 

2. The Thochu kapat is one of the peculiar vocables of this dialect. It 
appears to be Scytho-Iranian, and to have no Ultraindo-Gangetic repre- 
sentatives. 

3. The Manyak wu-lli appears to be an example of the Scythic liquid 
root. The Dhimal pu-ring is derived from it, and the Khari fe-limhas tlie 
same slender form. The broad one is found in the. Manipuri gr., a-lu, lis, 
Yuma lu, Ihu, a-lu, Ahom ru, and Magar mi ^^r-lu, (but the last may be tain, 
I)rav.).The broad form appears to be that of the Lsu family, in which the 
common fonm, ho, hua, seems to be a softenins: of the liquid root pre- 
gerved in Ahom. It is dso applied to hair in that fam. See Bair, 

This root for head is found m the forms long, ron, rung, ru, lom, atte^ch- 
ed to the names for the eye and ear in some dialects. For eyeUdkf^ has 
me-long (eye of head, me is the root for eye), Taying Mishmi mo-Iom, 
Gcro mok-ron. For ear Abor has nya-rung, no-rung, Mishmi na-^-ru. 

4. The dental and sibilant root is common in the South for head {JSee 
Hair 3.). 

JBair. 

Tliere are tw'O prevalent terms, pu hair in general, and kra that of the 
head. 

1. The labial is feund in all the vocabularies. The form pu connects 
Bhqtian, Hoip^ Gjarung and Takpa. The .Thochu hom and Manyak 
mui are exceptional. 
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The root is Chinese, mo Ewangtung, fah, man Kiran-hira, bo &c. In 
ptber dialects. It is also Scythic. 

Ihe term is rare in the south. Dhinial has the Manyak form mui tu. Tlie 
Tablimff Naga min, Sak ku mi (ku Jmd), Garo /crt-maii, Bodo /di^-mon^ 
are probably of distinct Chinese origin* The Naga min resembles the 
Chinese word for face min, and the Awan h-wa pin (Kwangfcung* pan) the 
Wr on the temples. Kiranti has moa and Gurung inoi. 

Applied to the it occurs in Singpho bong, in the compound Bur- 
man chhan-bang, sha-ben hiir^ in Soiigpu jd, Haram Koreng 
pij in Sunwar yi-ya and Magar mi tain. 

The Kol bu, buho, bohu^md^ (ub, up tor) may be Tibetan. 

2. kra occurs in all the vocabularies save Manyak. Tiie Thochu form, 
gron^, is exceptional. The root, if the guttural, may be Scythic, kar-w 
Sin, Icar-nw Aino. The guttural is aii element in words for the heurd in 
Yeniseian and Tungusian. 

This root also is not common in the south. It occurs in Singj>ho kara, 
and wdth the meaning head in Gurung* kra, Mishini wi*kura, Bodo khoro;, 
and Manipuri jf/i-kolak. 

From the disposition of Bhotian to merge the prefix in the root, kra is 
probably a contraction of A:«-ra. In the Thochu //-roiig the root has a form 
similar to the Anam long; ph-rurn Ahom, jh-om I^au, In 

Khyeng*, taAu Tun^-thu. In some of the Bonthem forms the lirst element 
is not a def. pref., but the guttural root, and the Tibetan k- -g may aho 
be radical, e. g. tff.-ko“lak Manij),=.s-k-ra Bhot., ^/z-ku-ra Mishmi &c. 

3. The Bhotian ta, Manyak tsi and Thochu /i'w-(hu, is also Scythic, — ^ 

ata, at &c. Fin — and Chinese, Kwiingfung, tsz hair of the upper lip, 
(Manyak tsi), su heard Thochu). The Chinese thau,*sim, kead^ 

may be also connected with the Tibeto-Ultraindian dental and sibilant 
roots for hair and head. 

In the south it is the most common term ; but the source of some of the 
forms appears to have been a broad archaic vocable early introduced by 
the Mon-Anum family. Kambqjan sok, Mon tok, sok, thwot, suet, Karen thu, 
Easia shuin. This form is allied to the Thochu cbu. Mikir has chu, ana 
Namsang Yaga A:«-cho (=Thochu 7<’«-chu), Mulung su, Dhimal tu (mui 
tu), Taying ilishmi thong, Lepcha fl-chom, and iN'ewar song. 

The Bhotian ta appears to be related to the common Irawadi form. Mi- 
jhu cham, Angami tha, Burman chhan, s’ha ; hi-sam Khyeng (lu head)^ 
«-8ham Kami, sham Kumi, Mru ; Sunwar chang, Magiir *chham, limbu 
tha-gi. 

It is also one of the most common southern names for the head, Anam 
man g song, tha. Yaga sang, Angami a-tsu, Abor mi-tu-b, mi-tu-k, tu- 
ku, totau, Toung-thu /(*<z-tu, tu ; gu-toh iho|)a, (sz-thi-ak Lepcha, tha-gek 
limbu, tang Kiranti, tho-&o Murmi, chhon Ye war* 

The Chinese thau, shau, may have been the original of both a and u 
forms for headj hair, Anam has the derivative dau /wad, 

Bijc, 

1. The labial root is found in all the dialects save Thochu. Tlse slen- 
der form connects Bhotian with Oyarung and Manyak , While these slen- 
der foiTOS preserve the final guttural, the Horpa mo preseiwes the vowel 
of the Chmese form, — muk Kwang-tung, mo Kwan-hwa, mok, ma, 
ha in other dialects. 

The labial root is common in the Scythic Tocabulaxies as applied to the 
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Mead, Hair, Beards Face, Mouth, Lip, TeefL, Nose, aad ■Eo,t, I)iit it -is 
either in the pure labial form, or with a liquid or sibilant final, r, 1, n, s. 
The guttural occurs in the Ostiak wai-mik face. The Japanese me, ma- 
nako eye, are related to the Chino-Tibetan root ; face is o-mote. 

2. The Thochukan is the common Chinese ngan, Kwang-tung &;c. (yen 
in Kwan-hwa). 

The Brahui and Dravirian khan, kan, appears to have been deiived 
from the Thochu form of the Chinese root. The Turkish kar appears to 
foe also connected with the Thochu and Drav, form. 

The Manyak mni and Takpa me appear to be referable to the slender 
form mik, myek ; mni is explainable as min from ming, mik. The form 
min is found in Mru, mi in Mijhu Mishmi, Singpho, Bhimal, Angami, 
and several Yuma dialects, mi, me, «-mi, Karen me, Khyeng mi-u-i ] min 
appears to be an archaic foxm of the root, as it is applied to face in Chi- 
nese mien, min, Abor ming-mo {eye a-ming), and probably in other 
Tibeto-Ultraindian dialects. The word jace is not included in the short 
vocabularies. 

The form in t, d, occurs in Lliopa mi-to, mi-do (also mig), Miri <?-mi-da, 
H. Tangkhul a-mi-cha. As -do, -do, is a Lhopa postfix {gu-toh head, gong- 
do egg &c.) the root may here have the contracted form. But mito maybe 
mit vocalised. Kyau has me-et, me-to. The Bhotian form mik, mig is the 
most common Ultraindo-Gangetic. 

The broad Mon-Anam mot, ka-mot, pa-mot, mat, Kuki mut, appears to 
be a distinct importation by that family. It is directly referable to the 
Chinese mok, muk. The form mak is* also found in Chdmph. a-mafc, 
Garo mak-ar, Bodo mag-on, and Kiranti mak. Na^a has t^j-nok> 

The Dooria Chutia muku-^i appears to have the mil Chinese muk (ti is 
the Talqia form of the dental postfix). 

The Gyarung myek is found in Burman, myek-e4i, myet-si. 

The Abornyek, Kaga t6’-nyk, #/?-nik appears to be a modification of a 
similar form. It isfound in Lau^«-ned, and Kambojan pe-nt, j?«-nek* 

The form met, med, has been received by the Kol dialects. 

The common ta of the Lau fam. appears to be from mi-to Lhopa, mi-da 
Miri, mat-ta Shan. Face is na ta, m Namcang than. 

The Takpa long {Head 3) of me-loiig, is found in Ta 3 dng Mishmi mo- 
iom, ma-lam, Garo mok-ron, mak-ar, (See also Far), 

Far. 

1. na Bh. wr., and Manyak, nyo Horpa, ne Gyarung and Takpa, are 
connected. The Thochu nukh or nu-M is probably a full archaic variety of 
the same root. If so, it is neither Chinese nor Scythic with the meaning ear^ 
Chinese has rh, ro, ngi, li, i; Kamschatkan ilia, yel-uth, all~od, il-yud; Cau- 
casian en, in, lai &c.; Indo-European ohr, ur, aur-i^, or-eii ; African ilai, 
iroi, ulu-^, vM-ge, nia-ru, noa, no~f. 

In some languages the ear derives its name from its resemblance to a 
leaf, in the Takpa n8-2>-lap ear, Wap is leaf As the Tibetan na does 
not closely resemble the Scythic and Chinese roots for ear, it appears to 
be itself an older application of the same root for leaf. Bh. lo-ma, Hor- 
pa A«-la. In Manyak it has n (as in the word for ear) nip-c^^; Sokpa has 
nai. in the south ne, na, lai occur, as well as other 1 fonns. In the Manipur! 
jgroup na is the common form, and in some of the dialects the forms for 
degf mA emr correspond, e. g. Soiigpu nhui le^, a-nhu-km ear j Cham* 
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pilling" sing~nu khu-nu Kapwi 'mleaf^ ka-na ear; Ang’ami 
’go-nye leaf, a-nje ear. 

The Clrmese yip, ip, ye leaf is perhaps a softened form of an archaic 
r:ot similar to tlie Tibetan nip, lap Sec. 

. The Burman rwak leaf (ynet sp.) and the Kambojan 5»-Iok are ar- 
chaic forms with final k for p, as iii the Thochu nukli ear. 

The Tibetan root is very common in the south, mostly in the a form— 
Singpho, Naga gr., Blanipuri gr., Yuma gr., Karen, Burman, Kipal gr. 

The 0 , u, iorrn of Horpa nyo and Thochu nukh, is found in Kumi ^w- 
no, Khyeng hno, /<’/i-nha'u, Lepcha ^t-nyo-r, Sunwar no-pha j while the 
common Kaga form is na, Khari has ti-nham, Kogaung fe-naung and 
Tengsa tcj-lanu. 

The slender form of Q-yarung and Takpa iie, is found in Angami a-nye, 
Limbu no-kho. 

The Mijhu Mishmi ing, Maram in-kon and Mikir in, an, are peculiar 
variations of the slender form. 

In the Dhimal nlia-tong, tong appears to he the Tibeto-UUrainda den- 
tal postfix as in Tib. flower, men-^t? Takpa, Lhopa rac-do eye, 

Abor road See, It occurs with the same form in the Bhimal si*- 

tong tooth, and in the Garo lha-tong tooth, ho-toiig month. 

The root ibf ear is combined with the liquid root (for probably), in 
some dialects nio-rong Dophla, nya-rung, no-rung Abor, Lepcha «-nyo-r. 

Taying Mi h ni has na-kru and n-kru-na (?> 2 -kura head), Karen na-ku 
(ku head), Garo na-chil, Songpu «-nhu-kon, Tangkhul «-kha-na, i>-kha- 
na, na-ko-r, Khoibu kha-na, Limhu ne-kho, Magar na-kyep. 

Maring lias na-mil and Aka na^bar. In the Nipal gr. a labial postfix 
is frequent, hut it appears to be the definitive in some instances,— na-ba 
Ifiranti, na-pe Muimi,- nai-pong Newar, na-be Giirung, ne~pha Sunwar 
{U2r-VG Lhopa). 

If na &c. were originally leaf, these compounds were probably “leaf of 
the head’h 

The Bodo kho^a, Gara m«-chor, Kasia 5-kor appear to have only .the 
word for head, the root fbr ear bing dropped. (In tne Mon-Anam comp, 
voc., kor &c. is treated as the root for ear, improperly as I now thinld, 

2. am-cho Bh. sp. This term appears to he exceptional in Tibet. 
Serpa has a fuller form am-chuk. This appears to be also an ancient 
Tibetan word for haf It is found in some of the Kaga dialects, pan- 
chak, hu-chak, phum-yak, {pan &c. is tree), Beoria Chutia chia. 

The Tengsa and D^ogaung am is probably a contraction of the Tibetan 
am-cha. Kobinson gives nam-cho as the Bhotian term, from wMeh it 
would appear that nam is a form of na, nap, lap &c. 

The Lau family has hu, Lung-khe hua, which appear to be modifications 
of the 1, r, n, root for ear, leaf, the liquid sometimes becoming aspirate in 
theLau fam. In the same way the Gurung lau fea/’ishau in Aewar ; 
and the sp« Bhotian hyo-via appears to he a softening of lo-m«. 

Mouth, 

1. The Bhotian kha, Takpa kha and Gyarung ke are connected. The 
Horpa yais probably a softemngof kha, and the Manyak ye is referable to it. 

The root is Chinese and also Scythic, — ^kau Kwan-hwa, hau Kwang-tung. 

It is not common in the South. Songpu aka, Kumi uk-kha, Taying 
Mishmi ta-khu, ku-kwen, Aka gam [Garo wa gam Bodo khou-ga, 
Garo ho (pha 
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2. The Thocliii dzukh is perhaps the same root — as the sibilant and den- 
tal found in several of the southern dialects, Kaga gr. tun, chu-sim, Ma- 
nipuri chil, Kuki taung, C4aro A*<?-sak, Kasia sM-^i-tur, Maram 7;?£j~thu, 
Murmi, Gurung sung, Sunwar so, Kiranti doh, Chepang w<?-thong, Shan 
thsot, Sgau Karen tha kho (kho^ad). With the labial :^al it is found in 
Ahom and Khamti sup, sop. 

The root is Scythic and Chinese. Mn su, sun, sum, Ugrian shob, shus 
&c.; Chinese sui, clioi ko. See Tooth, 

3. The most common root in the South is the labial. Abor w«7-paiig, na- 
pung, Kaga gr. t^'-pang, te-bang, ;f?/.-pin, amu (Moz. Ang.). Kami la-baimg, 
Khyeng a-hinaung, Manipuri gr. 7«^j-mun, cha-mmi, kha-mar, kha-mor, 
S. Tangkhul, Khoibu, Maring inur ; Lepcha ^/-bong, Limbu mura. 

This root appears to be of Mon~Anam oiigin, — ^pak Lau gr., meng, 
mieng Anam, pan, A:^*-inon-pan Mon ; Ka boar, Kambojan mat, Kicob£.j: 
minoe. 

The labial root is Scythic — o-m, ha-mun, a-ma, a-man, Mongol., whence 
probably the Mon- Anam pan &;c. 

Singpho has nin^u}', uggop, Jili nong, N . Tangkhul ania, S. T. onia, 
Burman nhu]>, nhok, P\ho Karen no’ Sak ang-6'i, Mru naur Mijhu Mish- 
mi njyut, Magar nger *, Chong m-neng. 

The root is Scythic nyan &c. Samoiede. 

Tooth. 

1. The Bhotian so and Horpa syo are related. The Thochu and Gya- 
rung is probnblv the archaic form. The Manyak phwi and Takpa wa’ may 
either be referable to it or to the labial root for mmth. 

This vocable is the Chino-Scythic root for month. Chin, sui, ch’hiii, choi. 
Fin su, sun, shum &c. Ugrian shus, tos, shob ko, [Sclavonic also has sub]. 
It is tooth in Turkish tish, tusch &:c., Samoiede tipe, tip, Ostiak tiwu. 

It is not. very conjinon in the South, unless it vaiies to the labial. Mijhu 
Mishmitsi, Aiinmsi, Burman swa, thwa, Pwo Karen thwa, Murmi swa, 
Gurung sak, Magar s^^ak, Changlo shin, Lhop sob. 

Several of the forms strongly j‘e.^emble those of the sibilant and dental 
root for movtli, head, lunr (Hair 3), and the root is jirobably ultimately 
the same. Comp, the litoii-Anam sok Abor mi-tuk, Lepcha a- 
thiak head; Garo ko-sak, Sunwar so ; Gurung sak, Magar syak, 
Bhotian so, tooth. 

2. Labials are more common. Sing})ho wa{ Takpa wa ), Naga va, 
pa, ^<i-phu, ^rt-bu, pha, ^^t-plin, Manipuri gr. ^/-va, «-ha, o-ha, ha, a-hu, 
hui ; Garo pha /ow/, Aka j.hi, Baphla hg, (Manyak phwi), Abor i- 

E ang, Siamese fan, Kambojan ^?’w-bang; Sgau Karen me, luma a-pha., 
a, a^hOf ho-o ; Leyicha «-pho, Limbu he-bo, Newar wa, Miichanang bung. 
The root is identical with the labial one for month. In liojthic lan- 
guages also it is used for tooth, — Ugi'ian pane, pin, pon-/-, pm-^ht. 

3. Mijhu Mishmi Ian, la, S. Tang khul ala-ia, Anam rang. 

This exceptional term is probably the liquid root for which also 
occurs attached to roots for 

4. The Lau khiau, khiu, Jili kong, Kiranti kang, are probably related 
to the guttural roots for i7ioath or head. The Sunwar krju may be con- 
nected with the k-r root for head, hair. 

5. Kapwi nga, Tung-thu ta-ng% Maram a-gha, Manipuii ya, Song- 
pu naij Moii n^eok, ngeat, nget. This vocable is Chinese, nira Kwane:- 

tung, jaJiwin-hAa. > & & 
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Hand, 

1 . The final g*iittnral connects the Bhotian lag, lango and the softened 
Gyarang yak. The Horpa Uia and Takpa la are "probably contractions of 
the Bhotian forin. Tha Manyrik lap appears to be a distinct archaic ft rnij 
as a similar form is applied to ^hefoot, lip. 

This form is the same that is used for leaf, and it is also found in 
aonthem languages with both meanings. Gurung iap-to hand, Murnn, 
Newar lap-#^ leaf. 

The -k form is an archaic variety of the same root, as it is also current 
for leaf. 

The root has both meanings in Scythic also. The Bhotian form resen> 
hies lag~ol Ugrian, i-lik Turkish, 

2. The Thochu jipa is peculiar. 

1. The common Tibetan root is prevalent in the South Lliopa h~pa, 
Ahor €-lag, Aka lak, Naga dak, ehak, yak, Garo jak, chak-reng, Mrung* 
yak. 

Singphu leta, Burman lak, let, Mru rut, Lepcha /^«~liok. 

The Manyak -p form occurs in Mijhu Mishmi yop, and Guning 

3. Tengsa ^«~khat, lYogaung jtrt-kha, Khari ^«-kbet, Manipuri gr, 
khut, kut, a-khui, kuit, hut, Lungke kut, Kyau ket, Ivumi kok, a^ku, 
ka, Kami a-ku, Sak ta-ku, Khyeng kuth, fiodo «-khai, Dhimal kliur, 
Ahom kha, Chepang kut-^?«, Magor hut pick, Limbu piik, ta-phe, Kiran- 
ti cliuku-phema, Changlo godang, Milchanang god, got. 

4. Jili ^«-phan, Songpu ban, Koreng c/i«-beh, iVIaram van, Champlumg 
a-pan, Luhuppa pang ; Anganii ct-bi (foot cj-phi, n-phi ), Sunwar ; 
Lau fam. mu, mo, mi. 

Chinese words for hand and foot are found in some of the Ultraindian 
vocabulaiiea, that for hand being in some applied to the foot, and that for 
foot to the hand. Hand shan Iiwan-hwa, Kwang-tung; Finger shau, chi, 
ib, ; Foot tsu Kwan-hwa, tsuk Kwang-tung. 

Tayiiig Mishmi thyoa, (i-tiia, Anarn tay, Ka dei, j\Ion tway, tai, Kasia 
M, Karen tsliu, Toung-thu su, tsu, Deoria Chutia otun. 

Sim war ^«-b-le. (See ¥oot,) 

Foot, 

1. The Bhotian kang, kango, Horpa ko, is the Chinese root keuk, 
kioh, kha. 

2, The Manyak lip-che and Takpa le-mi, have the same liquid root 
that is also applied to leaf, car, hand, 

3, The Thochu jako appears to be Turkirh, ajak. 

4. The Gyarang ta-mi, and Takpa mi of le-mi, may be connected with 
the Chinese po, a footstep, 

1. Manipuri khong, Singpho la-gong, Jili tak-khyai, N. Tangkhui 
i?-kho, C. 1 . n-kho, B. T. «-ke, Kapwi ki, Blaring ho, Bfrnng ya~kong, 
Karen kho, khang, Toung-thu khan, Anam kon, kang, Kami f^-kho, Kumi 
4 ?-kok, fl!-kauk, Mru khtiuk, KhyengA«~ko, Dhimal kho koi, Anam chen, 
kon, kang, Kamhojan chong, Mon cbang. 

2. Garo cha-p4ap (cha4creng hand), Lhopa kang-Iep, 

The Kaga cha, tchya, da, ^a-ching, ^a-chang, ia-tsung, Khyeng ashi, 
Doing-nak teng, Sak <s5-tar, Lau fitm. tin, ten, lion thsihn, Lepclia diang- 
liok, have the root used for hand. The Nogaung jfn-tsung foot is faithful 
to the Chinese tsu, tsuk T’he Lau and Mon forms appear to be of 
Kaga derivatioii. 
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Mulung’ find Tablung yah-lan (yak-lan^y^^i-^^^r, yak hand), 

Garoja-cliok, chap-lap (cbak-reng le-chak 

Taking Mishmi w-grung, •w-groh, Burman khre, kkye, Kiranti ^-kliiiro. 

Mijbu Mishmi 'M-p-la, Abor Vie, Singpho la- gong. 

Miirmi Kewar paAi^ Guruiig hhor-h, Magar mi-bil, Snnwar 

hlir-weAi, 

The Tibetan lag hand is found as foot in Aka laga, Lepcba diang-liok^ 
Linibu lang-daphe, Murmi ba-lo. 

4. Angami «-pbi, ?(-phi, Koreng (?^-ce-pi. 

Maram, Songpu, Luhuppa pbai, Cbainpbung ^-pbai, Bodo ya-pba| 
Kboibu waiigj Kyau pat. 

Bo7ie, 

The old Bbotian m^-pa is found in Takpa Tos^pa and without tbe suffix 
in Magar, Sunwar and Cbepang. Tbe cuiTent rn^ho is found in Manyak 
and Manipuri a^xn-kan. The Gyarung 5;/ct-rbu is also Manipuii 
s«-ru. The Lau duk, nuk is probably leterable to the Manyak form. 


jS^ames of Family and Social Eelatioi^s. 

The small vocabularies only contain the names for Mm^ Father and 
Mother, 

Man is mi in Bbotian, mi’ in Takpa, and jf^V-mi in Gyarung. Horpa has 
^?--zih, Thochn na, and Manyak chhoh. it is probable that the Horpa zih is 
masculine and not generic, *as it occurs with a masc. power in the Manyak 
nga-zi and Thuchu zyah hill. Mi is common in the Ultraindo-Gangetic 
vocabular.es. 

1st, generically, as in Bbotian and Gyarung, varying in form to hi, wi, — 
e. g, Newar mi-jang man, mi-sa woman, Burman aa~mij 9 'iW, Sin«‘plio si«wi 
girl, Garo mi-cnek wife, Miri mi-yeng wife, mi-mo woman, Bodo bi-hi 
wife, bi~ma mother, 

2d, with a feminine application. Kasia mi mother, Khamti me girl (DM- 
mal be-jan hog), Mishmi mia woman, Biain tua-mi fern, of animals (taa- 
po male's), Mishmi k-mai roo'tnan, Aiiam mai, fern, of bii*ds, Mikir a-pe 
Jem. of animals &c. 

The sibilant has a masculine application in the Bodo J^-shai husband; 
Siamese chai, Khamti sau man ; Kumi tchau man, Pwo Karen ^?-sha man. 
The N. Tangkhul ^«-sa and Kasia pen-m man is probably also masc, 
aiid not generic. The Manyak chhoh is a cognate root, (comp, cho Ostiak)* 

The Thochu na is Chinese nan, nen, mwii (vir ), lang husband. The 
xoot^occurs with the masc. powder in the Bbotian pa -la father and it is 
very common in the Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabularies as a masculine root 
and' servile, both for man and the inferior animals. 

The word iox father is pha in Bbotian wr., pa-la sp,, ii-pa in Horpa^ 
Manyak and Takpa, ta-pe Gyarung and ai in Thochu. That for mother 
is a-ma in Bbotian, Horpa, Manyak and Takpa, ^o-mo in Gyarung and 
€u in Thochu. The Bbotian masc. and fern, roots, postfixes and prefixes 
in b, p, V and in m, are the same w^ords as those used for father and mo^ 
thef. In the southern vocabularies they are almost universal with similar 
meanings and functions, and with various changes of form. In several 
of the dialects they are now definitives absolute as in Bbotian. The masc. 
application of ba,*pa, fa, va, hi, be, ho, bu &c. and the tern, of ina, mo, 
mu, mi, me, &c. is common to most formations in the world, and must 
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liave been coeval with tbe beginning' of bnman speech. [See App. Father y 
Mother\ In .some families, however, na is masc., and b &c, fem. [See 
Bravirian Comp, Voa, App. to chap V]. 

The Tibetan iui m m is probably connecf-ed with the Scythic mascnline 
root of the same form, generic words for the species being" generally cog- 
nate with masc, and not with fem. roots. Ugriaii has mis, mes, maz, man 
&C. for husband, man. 

The peculiar Thochu words ai Father, ou Mother, are Scj^thic, — ai Fa-^ 
ther Ug*rian, ana Mother Turkish. 

The Chinese nu, neu, im, woman, Jemalc, does not appear to occur in the 
Tibetan vocabularies, but it has been received into several of the Ultrain- 
dian. Gemrd however gives aue Bhotian. 

The Chinese fem. tsi, tsz (contined to Birds in Ivwan-hwa) Is found in 
Horpa s’~me girl, and is common in the south. 

Mascum3S’£ Names, 

1. The LaM/il Boot 

man male Chin. K-h, iK (eattk), E-t. 

fu father', hatband X-t., K>Iu 

phu, pu „ „ Anain 

phua mafi i vir), husbwnd, Siam. 

pho, po male Bhot. sp, 

ba ,, ,, „ 

pha, pa, father, male Bhot wr. 

pa-la father Bh. sp. 

a-pa „ Bhot wr., Horpa, Manyak, Takpa, Lhopa, Mumi. 
Kapwi, Maram, N. Tangkhul, Muthun, Joboka ; Mon. 
^«-pe Gyaruag. 

po, pho father Lau fam. 

^i-pok „ Kambojan. 

^-po „ Mozome Angumi. 

tft-pu „ Songpu, Koreng, Teagsa, Angami. 

€m-\yo „ Kumi 

i-bo „ Champbung. 

bo „ Khyeug, 

,, Abor. 

iz-bu „ iSewar. 

^~bo „ Lepcha, Gurang. 

tMng-iyo male Clianglo, 

sitlg-^hQ man Sing-pho, 

pong {an,) Namsang, wa-pong pat uncle, Mijhm 

i-pho brotlwr „ 

poh man Kumi. 

^?z«-phu male (an,) Siam 

w’-a father Singpho. 

va * „ Jiii, Namsang, DMmal. 

pa „ Sgau Karen, S. Tangkhul, Ivoibu, Mru, Kasia, Chepng , 

u-pa „ INogaung 

o-pa „ C. Tangkhul; Tablung. 

o-pah jj Midung. 
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pa-pa Maring. 


pha 
/£«-pha 
pha-ai 
plia-e 
Or-fhe 
pa-ci 
bai 
£i-pai 


Pwo Karen^ TouBg-tbu. 
LiBg*-khe. 

M. Kumi, 

Burman. 


B-pba 

a-bha 

a-va 

na-z2> 

a-ba 

am-ba 

ba 

ba-V 3 

^-plia 

ba— 

pha 


?? 

i) 


KaiTii 
„ Magw. 

male Mijhu M. (foT/i), 
father „ „ 

Giro. 

Miang. 

Luhiippa, 

„ Tajing. 

„ Aka, Sak, Touicg-tnu, Serpa?. 
„ Linib-^ 

„ Ivimnti ; Kyau. 

„ Sanwar, 

male (an.) Garo. 

„ Miri. 

,, (birds) Barman, 

bon Dhima!. 


mi 

7mii 

Kuki. 

w-me 

n 

Tsj-ing. 



3. The Liquid Root, 

nan 

7?iale 

Giin. K-h., IC-t. 

nen 

5? 

„ Shang-liai. 

rin 

mtm 

„ Gyami. 

lang 

Imsband Chin. 

nam 

7nale 

Anam. 

na 

man 

Thochn. 

pa-la 

father Bhot. 

la-sya 

soil 

Singpho (sya danglitei'). 

de-la 

Imshand iSamsang. 

je-la 

7)iale (an.) Bodo, taAv^ (fowl) Taying. 

la-go 

7? 

Changlo (prob. lag~o). 

dan-kha 

77 

(an.) Dhiiiial. 


ma-Tm-7na = 
j 7 -ra 

^-raf 
A;-lang 
ha-vm 
mi-jang 
Ian 
R-lein 


kn-ja 7111(1$ 


man Karsn. 

7iude (elephants) Siam. 

,y Anara. 

man Xhyeng. 

» » . [=-£;A-yeng]. 

„ -vir, INewar (mi-sa woman}^ 

„ TouBg-thu. 

= Mon. 

husband Bmm. 

Magar. 
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k-lonn 

man 

Karen. 

mi-lo 

hmhand 

Miri. 

aio~Io 

77 

Daplila. 

Wee 

man 

Ka 

In 

77 

Barman, Sak. 


77 

Mru (== N-ru). 

w«~ru 

77 

Snnwar. 

ma-TO 


Lepcha. 

mot 

father 

Anam 

loh 

male 

(small an.) Kiimi. 

lu-hi 

77 

(birds) ^ „ 

^-rong 

7? 

„ Anam, 

Si4ong 


5 ?‘-long 

nguoi 

man 

Anam 

nlion 

77 

77 


dagli“po 

husband Bhot. (Gerard). 

jaku 

77 

„ (Hob.). 

dach 

7? 

Milchanang, 

chagha 

77 

Tiberkha<i. 

hgo 

7? 

Clianglo. 



3. The SiUhmt 

^-zih 

man 

Horpa. 

chhd 

77 

Manvak. 

chong 

77 

Anam 

i~tchong 

nan 

Mijhu 


cliai 

sau 

tchiau 

cha 

jik-se 

tho 

tbi 

tlmk 

duk 

p-ting* 

pa-sa 

pen-so 

»e-sa 

sinli 

de 


kuBg 

kang 

Hung 

biung 

yioBg 


„ Siam 

„ Kluvmti 

„ Kurai. 

father Anam 

huahand Bodo. 

„ Garo, 

male (many an.) Bnrm, 


77 

nan 


77 

father 


77 , . 77 

(an.) Khamti. 

„ Anam. 
(large an.) Kumi. 
K. I'angkhui. 
Kasie. 

Silong. 

Anam 


male 


77 

n 


4. The G^tUnral Boot 

Chinese K-h., ih (an) E-t. 

{ inanimate) ,, 

birds) K-h. 

K4. 

Shang-hai* 


77 

n 



UlOQ 


{ 


t ja-ko 
c£a-ga 
ji-k-se 


a-lcu 


kea 

s-keo 


paa 
pin 
mn 
fii jin 


MTUNOhom m nvi ini^o^pacific i%Lmm, 

masc. principle in natoe (Jk. 

TO Siam 


male, father. Shot. (Gerani), 
husband Bhot. 

„ Tiberkliad. 

„ Garo (mi-chek wjfe, ciliekssjik gmerk).. 

paternal uncle Bhot. (Gemrd). 

„ Tiberki., Milck* 
father Tiberkb. 

mak Milch. 

FBMiisriiTB Names. 

1 . The L&iml M&cL 


female Chinese K-t. 
„ (an.) K~h. 

„ (an.) 
woman. Chin. 


ma, mo, m fern. part, and pref. Bhot. 

mother Bhot,,, Horp., Many., Takp., Dhim., Oasn, 
tOr-iDiO „ Gjairong. 

mo-b-jye wife Bhot. 


ifil-mo 

moi-bo 

VO 

sni-Mo 

ma 

bi-ma 


fern. Changlo (Gyar.). 
mife „ 

„ Anam 
woTmn Miri. 


fern. 


fan.l Bunn, 
(an.) Garo. 
mother Bodo. 


ma-pani fem. (an.) Dhim. 
phang „ (elephants) Siam, 

nan wife &ani 
don bu woman Anam 

i&-2ni mother Burm. 

mi „ Kasia. 

me „ Lanfaxn. Anani 

mia wife Siam 
tna-mia fern, (an.) Siam, 

mia woman Taying M. 

be*-jan girl Dhim. 

®r-pe fern, (an.) Mikir, 

ar-pi-so wife. ,, 

na-bi mter Taying (na^fo Mer 

^“Wi girl Singpho. 

man mother Anam 

^mai fern., woman, Mijhn. 

mai fm.. (birds) Anam. 
mei-ma fern. Burm. 
a-pn mother Tengsa, 
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»a-iau 

mother Abor. 


na-ma 

„ Taying 



3. 

The Liquid Root, 

nil 

fem. Chin. 

K-t. K-h. 

nen 

n if 

if 

na 

if 

K-h. 

mi 

woman Anam 



la-ne mother Shot. (Gerard), 

a-ne „ Aka. 

a-nu Naga, Manpuri gr, 

o~nu „ „ „ 

nu-BU ,, Mijhu 

Boa ,, MaBimm. 

Bum-sja „ Singplio. 

nuin-sa fem^, „ 

Bu 5, (an.) „ ^ Kisiri. 

Bang woTmn Siam 

ua-na mother Mm. 

ne-ka fern, (an.) 

mi-eng wife, girl „ 

ing Jem, Siam. 

Sng-yong mother Namsang. 

B-jong fern, (an ) „ 

ing-yai mter „ 

3. The Silnlunt Boot, 


tsi mfe CMn. K-t. 

tsai „ „ K-k. 

t82 f&m, (birds) K~t., S-b. 

»^~me girl Horpa. 

Bs-res woman Gyarung. 

mn-cbo womm Bhot. (chho' man Many.). 

a-aMm eisier elder Bhot. 

mng-mo „ younger „ 

jo Jem, (an.) DMia. 

jong mother Mim. 

woman Bodo. 

mi-cliek wife Garo (jik-se hu^,), 

tbe M Anam. 

tor^i Jem, (an.) Taying. 

si-wi girl Singpho ( f «s-wL comp, 

wife Bodo. 

M-njo woman 

sya daughter Singplio. 

sa-mi girl Bnnnan (s^*m^ Hoipa), 

soi-isa womm Newar. 

4. The Outtur&i MmL 


kwaa CMn. K-t. (fem. principle la nature, 
ka fem, del, Kasia 
womn Anam. 
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kai fern, (an.) „ 


ying’ 

mi-yeng 

m-eng 

ing-yong 

mg 


5. Yocalic. 

Chin. K-t. fern, principle in nature. 
fern.. Kharati. 
wife Miri. 

jj Abor. 
mother Namsang. 
fern. Siam. 


Names op Domestic Airn op some Wild Akimais. 


The names of the more familiar quadrupeds, domestic and wild, are 
more cr less conneofed in all groups of language that retain a primitive 
and homogeneous character. The same root has been applied to several of 
these quadrupeds as a generic name, the species being denoted by a defini« 
live, or a qualitive, or by the addition of a second substantive name. In the 
progress of dialectic separation and change, the same pure root, or the same 
compound, has come to be applied to different animals in the various dia- 
lects ; vccahles originally identical have acquired distinct foi ms and ap- 
plicaticujvS by phonetic charsges in one or more of their elements, principal 
or a('€essoiy\ or by throwing off the latter; and, on the other hand, vocables 
originally dissimilar have acquired a close resemblance. Boots primarily 
denoting only tl:e sex or age have acquired a substantive chaiacter and 
beccDieVestncted in ] articular forms, to certain animals. Tims words 
that first si^. nitied Uian, wx-man, child, were applied to mark the sex and 
age of the ](iwer animals ; and in some cases, by the loss of the substantive 
mimes w'hicli accompanied them -and' by the acquisition of peculiar phone- 
tic forms, they eventually superseded these names, so that the same root 
may, in the same dialect, mean not only man and the male of a lower spe- 
cies, hut t]u‘ s| ecies itself, male and female. By the loss of the specific 
name and the permaneru e of the descriptive, the same animal may ac- 
quire distinct names not only for male and female, and for the young of 
different stages, but for other varieties in breeds or individuals, — as those of 
size, form {uid colour. Thus W'hile a single root sometimes continues to be 
applied— joined with descriptive words or sliglitly varied phonetically — to 
animals of different species, the varieties of the same species, and even 
div( rsities in the srme bleed, may be knoivn by distinct roots. Becendary 
forms aixl applications have been communicated by one dialect to others, 
so that while, on the whole, the general glossary of each group has, by the 
lapse of time, gained in richness and individuality, while preserving the 
primitive stock of roots, -each single vocabulary has become less homoge- 
neous and systematic in its nomenclature, and has even lost some of the 
archaic roots or compounds. To ascertain the radical stock of names and 
the primitive method of applying them we must consider the glossary in 
the ag-gregate. To ascertain the relations Of particular dialects we must 
consider each departure from the archaio system as a substantive histori- 
cal fact. [See chap. V. sec. 1 1, Names of Parts oj the Body ^ p. 208^ 
Names of Doniesticated Animals 

Dialectic Telations can only he fully understood by comparing words 
in groups, comprising all those that are etymologically related. But to 
form such groups with accuracy demands the perfection of a science which 
can hardly be said to have yet taken a definite shape. We must be ia 
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APPENDIX TO CHAP. YL OP PAET lit 

A, 

^OMPARATIYE TOCABTTEARY OP THE NHKEBALS OP THE 
MON-ANAM PORMATION. 

One* 

midh, mmdf mia, mi^ inea (Kol^ Gond). ITliramdia^’^ 
we\ K8S , muo- inaai, Mon; bo Karen; po Angami Is’aga; aima 
Sino:pbo ; moe Kaniboja, Kc, Chong; mo^ Anara. Matnj 
— rani Besisi. -cniul (2) Mairasi; Zalui. Bruner L (2). Miif, 

moi, moe, is probabl}^ the oldest of these forms Kicamba 

%mue (^uah S. Af. mu-??a, mo-c/ii &c.); Akimngo, enia ; Cam, 

mo; Nuba wa-rww, woe-7*a &c,; Rungo mo-r/, Benin 1 k). M*and3£» 
Asiatic — om, uern, Samoiecl.; emu, ornbi &c. Tuiigus. 

Two. 

bar- 2 <z, Kol, bar-ea, Gond. Ultra'—-ar» Kasia ; ba Mon; 
bar Ka, Chong; pia Kamb, (3 of Kol); liei, Anam. 3:lal Tm.^ 
—be, Simang; mar, A^-mar, ma, Binua. iV. Lsia,—xim\-gok, rhukchi. 
E. and S. African^ — biri &c,; W» Afr — fire &c , Akiianga, epa; Cam, 
ba; Karab. ebahj Rungo ywba-ni ; Calb. ma ; Mok, zba; Bong, 
baba; Bin.be; lb. niboar, aho. 

Three. 

op-?‘«, p-?« Kol. Gond. Tilt — pui, pai, Mon; peh, Ka, Chong.; 
bai Kamb., ba Anara. 31 al. Fen,, — wiup, Sim.j ^zwi-pi^ a?n-pe, am^ 
pet, Bimia. 

I can find no decided foreign affinities. The term Mon, nm-p 
Simang) appears to be a flexion of 7md 1. The Biniia form appears to 
have been modified to accord with the Malay 4. the Binua 

terms above 3 being Malay, In the extreme N E of Asia and the ad- 
jacent Polar American languages of the same formation, p is an ele- 
ment in 2, ^z-gayut, Chukchi, Eskimo, It does not occur m N. Ameri- 
can formations. 

There is a distinct term for 3, having a very limited range, — lai Kassia; 
lui. Car Nicobar ; luha Nankowry. Unless the Namsar.g van-ram, Mu- 
lung and Tablung lem, are connected with this word, it has no other di- 
rect affinities that are very obvious. The following terms may be rela- 
ted to it ; — Kassia Imn-dai, Ao?t-dai 2 ( ? G, 3 ; ku is 6 in Kuti, Karen 
^c, but here it may bo merely the Kassia prefix Jm,-d and r being fre- 
quently preceded by n in Kassia) ; raf, 8, Bongju, roe Kuki [See Eioht]^ 
Tiiereis another, and, as it appears to me, more probable explanation of 
this form. If the basis of the Mon-Anam system was strictly binary, 
and pui, wiii, is simply mui, 1, a little disiniised, the Nicobar lui may 
be the original form of the Kasia lai, and, like pui, a mere variation of 
3nui» 

Four. 

Jnd..— pon-ia, M-pun-»fl, ?j-pn-fa Kol ; o-pvm-ia, u-phun'Gond. lUtr:, 

»— pon, Mon; pon, Chong; puan, Ka ; buan, boan, Kamb.; bun Anam; 
fuan, feun, fen, Nicobar. (? iemang, Simang). 

This numeral is very remarkable. It is a modification, found in Aso- 
mesia, of the Atrico-Malagasi term which, ia another form, has spread 
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SO widely over Asotiesia. ^ Mid.- Africa (Halisaj Galla, Saumali, &c:) 
fudu, fula, olur; Malagas! cfar, efad &c, AsmesiUy — a? 2 -fa, Nias; a 7 i'-- 
far, Keh; A^z 2 -phar, Tanne; Ian, iang, Caroline; far- fat Marian ; nwang 
Pelew; haai, New Guinea The more common Asoiiesian form is the 
dental pat, «m-pat &c. The root is Egyptian and Iranian four^ 

chat-mr, faso &c.) It is simply a variation of the similar root for 2^^ 
(i. e. the dual of 2, as in other binary systems). The IJltraindian and 
Indian forms cannot be derived from the Iranian chat-var. Tliey are 
evidently connected with the ancient Asonesian form prevalent in Mi- 
cronesia and derived from Malagasi, Taken with the fact that the 
terms tor 1, 2, (and 3, if a mere flexion ofl) are also African, they afford 
some proor that the same long enduring western civilization which car- 
ried Malagas! and E. African words to Asonesia, at one time embraced 
Ultraindia in its influence- 

Five, 

san, Kasiaj pa-mo, Mon; thanes, tun?, Nicobar; chang, Ka. The 
Lati ha appears to bo a modified contraction of san, tha. The Kuki sun- 
ha^ Bongju tswur-to, Car. Nicobar sum, 10, is probably the same 
term. It is Alricau, being found in the same formation to which the 
Malagas! owes so mm-h, and from which the previous Vindyan terms 
may also have been derived, — Gaila, Saumaii, shan, zan. That it is an 
ancient Mid- African root, helongingto a difiPusive civilization, is evinced 
"by the progress it has made to the Westw'ard and Southward, Binin, 
tang, Fapah al-tong. Cam, ma-idoa (this languai^e has also the Vindyan 
and CJliraindian 1, 2), Calbrason-m; Hungo otani (Comp, the Nico- 
bar forms); S. African sanu, tanu, &c, The same root is also Saraoie ie, 
Tungusian and Aleutian (sam, tong, chang, san, sun) an Asiatic distri- 
bution which shews that its diffusion in Asia and Africa was anterior 
not only to that ot the Iranian, Semitic and Caucasian, but to that of 
the prevalent Scytbic, numeral systems- Radically the word signifies 
^%and^^ It is found with this sense in Bravirian as in many other lan- 
guages. 

In the Menam basin a second term is preserved, ^ram, Chong, 
Kamh; nam, lam, Anam. The root appears to be ram, lam, nam, and 
jp to be a prefix, as in Mon. The Nankowry lam, 10, is the same term* 

The Vindyan term is mor-m, mona-?/a, mone, mo-ya, Kol; mun-ia, 
muna-fi- Gond-, which may be an inversion of the Kambojan and 
Anam, or vice versa If the Mon term had been Tibeto-Burman, there 
would have been <>Tounds for identifying the Vindyan and Kambojan 
vocables and considering them as representing the original Mon. But 
as the Mon term is native or African, this explanation appears to be in- 
admissable. If the Vindjan term has displaced an older one of Mon 
origin, it may have been derived from the Tibeto-Burman putagUj 
pliungu, Naga ; bonga, Garo j phong Mikir &c. 

The Kambojan and Anam term is not only found in the Nancowry 
lam, 5, but in'Daphla rang, 10, Moii^ klom, 100 (Ka dam, Anam tarn) 
and in shorter forms, ra &c., in the Naga dialects, Garo, Mikir^ 
Bongju, Kuki, Kambojan, and Lau, with the power of 10, 100, 20 
All these forms appear to be referable to the binary nomenclature, 
which some of the terras for eight’' prove to have co-existed with the 
quinary. Ram, 5, is probably an abbreviation of ra-ma, that i* ra 4 
(or 2 dual) and ma, 1, In tbe same way the Vindyan 6, muna &c., may 
he a flexion of pun, 4, Erom the evideace afforded bj some Ql the highee 
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iWimlbers that tlie Mon system used both the binary and quinary 
methods of expressing those numbers, a usage by no means singular,. I 
have little hesitation in referring both the Vindyan and Eambojan terms 
to the single Mon-Anara system. 

Although 1 can hnd nothing to warrant the opinion that the Yindyan 
and Kaoabqjan languages might have obtained separate terms from fiast 
Africa, for 1 have no doubt that all their Africaii terms were received 
through the Mon, it should be remarked that analogous words are cur- 
rent in some African vocabularies. The true explanation, I conceive^ 
is, that the A'rican terms in question are formed from the same binary- 
definitive roots, ma, ba&c ; ra, la, na &c. A Suahili dialect has manut, 
and to the westward forms similar to the Indian and Uitraindian occur^ 
*-»inun, Buliom j mu, Kru j num, Akin 5 flfuin Amina. 

Six. 

The Vindyan terms, like some ofthe Uitraindian, appear to be Tibetan. 

Jnd.— tur-ia, turu-^«, tnrui KoL; lurm, turum^ Gond. The Gone! has an 
exceptional term «a-rong (sa is a prefix in 5 also, 5-aij-an ; Toda) 
which appears to be simply ru of the Koi dialects nasalised But it maj 
be directly derived from the Naga form so-ru. In the Gawil form the 
ng becomes m, Ultr, — ^a-rao Mon ; the Bongju, Kasia, Burma, Sing-* 
mu, Chong and Ka terms are ail similar antique modifications of the 
Tibetan, The Kaifrao is a derivative ot the Mon. The Chong ^a-dohg 
is a nasalised form similar to the Gond m-rong. In Bodo, DMmal^ 
Bongju and Naga, forms in d and r also occur. 

The anomalous terms are tha-ful, tu-tul, ta-fad Nicobar j shauk Kyengj 
sau' (abrupt accent for Anam. The Nicobar term may be composed 
oftha S (from thamu) and fu', fud, which should represent 1. A similar 
term for 1 does not exist in the Indian, Uitraindian or Asouesian pro- 
vince, save in the Egypto- African wotu, uotu, niotu &c. hut in the latter it 
is used for 10 (i. e. one tale). It is probable therefore that M is a Mon- 
Anam binary term formed flexionally from pun, fun, 4. Tha may either 
be from the previous term on the repetitive principle, or it may be th@ 
Mon- Anam prefi . Shauk, sau’ has a deceptive appearance of affinity 
with a wide spread African, Iranian, Causasian and N. Asian term, the 
final of winch is srenerally t African, shita, sita, seda &c ; Semitic shat, 
bat; IJgr, chut, hat ; Iranian shash, seclis, six. But it is ra<Tely one of 
the numerous variations wh ion the Tibetan root undergoes ^ The origi- 
nal may have been the sibilant thank or thuk. The Kakhoing khrauk; 
preserves tue broad voweL 

Seven. 

Mon, iSra-bok; Ka, pah ; Anam, bei. This term is a flexion of ^ (the 
word for 5 being omitted, as it is in most of the^ other formations)* I 
have already mentioned that most of the Ultraindum and Himalayan 
languages adhere to the Mon- Anam quinary principle in forming the 
term for 7, and that a large number oi them indicate the commencement 
ofthe higher series of numbers, or those above 5, by the prefix (generai- 
ly ta, ka), Lepcha preserves ku in all the terms from 6 to 10; and 
Kiranti, which, in its word for2 (^a-sat), retains an ancient root which 
reappears in other languages in terms lor 4 and 8 (i-sat Narasing Naga), 
has another archaic term in bhag-a/a, 7, which is evidently the Mon bok. 
The Nicobar sat might appear to be Hindi, but as the Nancowry dialect 
has /ia-kiat, which resembles the Lau form of the Chinese term ('cimtjy 
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sat is probably Chinese also. The Chinese root is very widely spread 
(IJgrian, Iranian, Atruian&c.) 

Jnd. i-j/o, i-aip Kol; Gone!, (Soine Kol dialects hav*i 

taken Hindi terms). This is the Draviriaii e (e-^zha^ e-Z, &c.) 

Eight. 

T»'d. iral, irl Kol; ilhar, elar-m, Gond. This t«^rin appears to ha 
an archaic binary one, a flexion or reduplication of the Dravirian 2, ir^ 
Slid to be related to that for 9 and 10, as in the Dravirian system. 

In some of the UUraindian and Himalayan languages the term for 
B is a similar flexion of the ancient Mon- Anam root in r for 2 or 4. It 
is found in the Yuma group and the iSiicobars,--rai-/t ar Bonggu ; rae 
Kuki ; prali Kasia ; aweia, Ca-Nicob.; Kiranti, re ya ; Murmi, Gtt*« 
rung pre (comp 4, re, pii, &c.) 

The other prevalent terms appear to have been adopted from the 
Chine.^e. The Mon A'/jr-cham, Ka and Aram tarn, appears to be the Chi- 
no-Tibetan sum, turn, thnm 3 (5, 3) on the same principle that 7 is 2 
(5, 2 ) in n\my oi the Ubraindian and Himalayan languages. The Bur- 
mese sliit, si, Chong /a-ii, Kyeng shut, Siogpho mu-tsat, Naga cheth, 
chet, fhutb, chat, sat, sep, te, tha, Garo diet, probably involve a 
misappdeatiom of the Chinese term for 7, ch^hit, ch’her, sit, thet, 
tsliih. The Abor-Miri pw-nit-^o, Miri pinje, Baphla plag-nag ar® 
4,2. Binary terms for 8 appear to have formed the limit or highest 
number of the scale at one time, for they have been applied to 10 and 
even 100 [See Ten."] 

Nine^ 

Mon, 15:u-chit; Ka, chin; Anam chin; Karen chi. This is the Chi- 
nese 1, i. e. 1 short oi 10, as in Dravirian and Mikir. Tlje Chong ka-- 
ear is peculiar. It is perhaps from the Cbino-Tib. san 3. 

Ind.-^r-ea, ar-e, ar-/r^, Siv-aiah. Although ar is apparently a flexion 
of the ir of 8, which is 2, it is probable that it repjesenis 1, as in the 
Dravi.ian terms. In the Male or-/, 1, the Drav. on takrs a vibratory 
form, and in Tuluva the common term for 9, om-bodo (i« e. 1, 10), takes 
or as a pref, (nram-bo). 

Ten. 

Ind.-^gelea, gel Kol., gulea, gil, Gond. The Angaini and Mozoma- 
Angami kerr, kurr resembles gel. Kefr is evidently a deidvative Irom 
the Naga (helu, taru &c. The only analogous foreign form appears to 
he the Chukvbi knlle, and both are connected with African terms for 1 
(kulle, Sokko &c,) Hissi, 20, is evidently the Hindi bis, the comnmta- 
tion of the labials and the rspirate being easy and common. 

In several of the Ultraindian J.'mguages th'^ African root for 2 in r, 
whk h enters both into the Dravirian and Mon- Anam systems, re-ap- 
pears in higher numbers, as in African iangnuges, a consequence of the 
ultimate binary bssis. Rae Bongzu rae, Kuki is 8, in Chong it is 10, 
in Lau and Kambojan it is 100 (roa, roe K., noi, hoe L.) In other lan- 
guages also it is used for 10, It appears in the Anam mare, Naga faru, 
larah, Aelu, ^err, Zeurr, and Kumi fto-re 10, With these compare the 
Burmese tov'. taya, Karen Zaraya, Mikir pto 100. [The Naneowry 
lam 10, Ka dam, Anam tarn, Mon Horn, 100, appear to oe formed from 
6, n am, lam, ram, or from 8, tarn, Anam, Ka.] As a connection be- 
tween 8 and 10 or 100 exists in the case of rai, and is also remark- 
id in the Tibetan and Chinese systems, the latter is probably the true 
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.awIvatloB, Tb the NaiBsang Naga, which oses the Chinese chi for 10^ 
the ancient term is retained in 20 and the higher terms. 20 m^i^ngi (lOj 
Q), 80 ruff/?:ram (10, 8;, The ak is probably a connective like ka in tha 
Ehari tarn ^<711 ei, 12, (10,2), taraAnsam, 18, (10,8). In Khari and 
jAngami ra occurs, tollowing the lower number, Ehari, 80, sainrah, (8, 
iO)^ 40, lirah, (4, 10); Angami, 30, sen, (3, 10, in this dialect sam be- 
eomes she), 40ihida, 50 rlu'pengu (10, 5). Mozome-Angami, 80 stirr, 
40 Ihide, 50 rippBgu. Ba also enters into the terms for 100 in some of 
the Naga dialect Sj—ra^Tu Nagaung, ruArah Khari, contracted to kv% km 
In Angami and i\l. Angarai. Some of the Yuma dialects also preserve 
ir. Bdngjii, 20 ruhn-kor (10, 2, the term tor 2 being Mon- Anam al<o.) 
The Abor-Miri has no trace of this term, but in Dopfala it maintains its 
place throughciit, 10 rang, 11 rang-Az-akin (10 and 1) &c., 20 rang- 
charig. In Bodo, Dhimal and the Nij>«J languages I do iiut lemark anj 
trace of it. In Garo it tacurs in the Mikir form for 20, rung, Tiie An- 
ai ised Gangetic languages possibly retain it in the numbers betwt^en 1 > 
and 20, e. g. 11 ega-ra, 12 ba-ra (in which ba may be Mon-Anam*) 13 
te.-ra &c. With these comp, the isanskrit eka-dushau, dwa-dusha% 
trayo-dashan. 

In several of the Kumi dialects the Mon and Kasia su’% san, 5, re- 
appears aslO, — Kaki, suu-A?fl', sum-^tf; Car Nicol)ar, sum; llongju 
iswnr^kar ; Kyau, tchuom ; so Kumi, 100, tchun wai-re. 

In most ol the Naga dialects 20 appears to have partially reta’ned a 
Hon-Anam character. Ihe terms are ma-chi, ma-tsii, tna, tsa, cha, 
maklii, me-ku, ma-ku, in which, cha, tha &c. are .the Tibetan ‘‘ten.*' la 
^'tiinsailg ch« is also used for 100, eha-the. In the termsl'or 20, ma must 
eland lor ^‘two,’' that is, it is the Mon-Anam n.a, ba &c, 2. This is 
corrfirnsed by the Mon ha-chi, Chong bar-se, Ka bar-chit, nil signifying 
^‘iwo-ten.’^ The Kambojan ma-pai is a similar term, but die use 
©f {lai for 10 is aeomalous h it be the Kamb. bai, 8. It may be 
Ijonnecied with rai, hai, Mon-Anam flexions of 2, but it is more 
lik^dy to be a form of “one,^^ Kasia wei. It is very remarkabfe 
that the same term appt^ars to be jmeserved In the Mnrn.i 10, cbt- 
pai (one-^cn), and in the thence derived Snnw’ar IGO, stuul-ka (kunm 
drcd-vm^ ) In Kumi it occurs in tchun icat^re, 100, in which tchuA 
and re both rejueseut 10; from 40 to 90, wi is used for 10, and it is 
jtToba'dy a coni' action ot In some of the Murmi nombers < o-kol 

Ui-ed tor 20 or ‘‘score.” It is evidently connected ^\itli the Niiga ami 
Jlon-Anam ma-ku, bn-chi &c It may he in I erred from ibis that the 
j^pcha and Lhopa kha, kbe, ^‘score” are frcgmenfs of similar term.®, the 
pf‘8tflx for “leu” having come to represent ‘viwenty,” like the corres- 
I oo.ling cha &c in some of tlie Naga dialects. The anomalous sau, 20, 
ft tlie north -i n Lau dialects (Lau, Ahom &c.) is proi ably a variation of 
the 8 iim N ga form. The purer Siameie retains the Chinese lerin y^ 
Bip(2,10). 

in full r of fhe Naga dialects the term for 10 ban, pan, which is nro«i 
Mhiy from banga, pangu &c. (Kami pang, Mikir pl)cmg).t* The Kasi® 


* Bopp derives ba from the Arian dwa, and ra, re fmm the Aria n dash 
^ka (Comp Cram $ 319) The coniraction of dasha into dt is i ot improbable, and 
tm eonvers (.n of da iaiu r would be ea-y. 

t It may be connected witli the Chinese tann or ban, “ten ijbousand.”* Oidsii- 
nally th.: ghet^ s-.mjite lertudf their SySteioi, and' widen the- Manchua have appro- 

isriaied CO IjOiJO 
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Sbi-pon appends ilie same word to the Chines^ shi. The Limb?! fhhboit 
appears I® bedireutly derived from the Rasia erm. In both systems bon 
&<S» represenis !() in the higher numbers, 20 Ka^ia ar phon (2, Htj, Limb 
ui bong I 30 K lai pon, L. snm bong. iCasia continues to nse pon in liio 
terms above 30, but Limbu discards it and adopts gip which is the Kiranii 
Itip, 10, the Mikir variety of the Chinese cuip. Kami has alao tipong itt 
2b and the higher nutnbers, 

> 0 — 

B. 

^OjMFARATIVB VOCABULARY OP MISCELLANEOUS WORDS OF THl 
MON-ANAM FORMATION. 

In the following list of Mon-4nanri words I include all that are 
fouu I ill tlie UltraiiulUn languages that real dii prejH)sit:oual. But a 
considerable number are ClHuese more than Uaraiadian, and inanv do 
Dot belong, to any glossarial formati<>ii that has fre lousinated in Uitru"* 
in.iia. ^eveml have also been derived by the Mun-Anam tro n the 
Tibeto-Uitraiii'iian vocabularies. On the other band, ui.my words^ 
widely diffused in the N. Ui*rain(lian an 1 Oaiigetic iaugua^es, that do 
ie>- sippeai in this list, probably lielouged originady to t.iP prepositional 
formation, and have been lost in tlie progress oi tuo»e chaiigea to which 
all glossaries are subject. 

1 Jir. 

tf. An hoi (^S’lind’^jo); Kol hoio, hoye, hoyoh; 

Ar. hawa; Mong ahur; Tib. ahur (‘^vind’^). Abor asar, 

Bengali swar; Burm. hong si w. — Uauak. haha, hahaito &c. w:, 
B ijia s<‘ueta w., Maiagasi isoute, isonte w.; Malg.-Asones angine, auge, 
angin, hanging*., w. Kyau t(?a-hoip, Pol. sau(''emaib, Malag. ), 

A. Kaiub. akas ; Manipuri masu, masi, m i hia, m unni, uung-sitj 
S'nnw. pha-ae, Milch* hash. (Root probably ast ush^ haskf sj^ stiy si, ahi^ 
ihi se ik(\) 

Jap, kase 5 Fin gaiso, aiseb ; Persian, Turk, yosi, awasy ; Ug. wes- 
ses ; Mong. Tib. asur, (Abop asar) ; Samoid. masi, bursi, barshs 
Itc. w. The Ultraindo’-Himalayan root is evidently as, sa, ike. and iden- 
licai with a.y but ip some of the above Mid-Asian terms s-j Asc. m iy 
he merely the der, poatfi-\ed to other wide spread roots. It oe-^ 
curs in numerous other Asiatic and African ternxs, com ined with 
ibrmatives or with other roots. It appears to be radically identical with 
the preceeding term, {a,). In the Kaiiibojan forai, the vowd ol the pref# 
has been ©uphonically transposed, ak-as for ka-as or ka-sa. 

'Wogi asa’, Knde, Soloras. Pol. sau, (Biijo srua, Pagai rasa.) 

e, Aion kya, kia (also Nag. ^ikhe j Goiid kueyo w. [? Kol 

Soya]. Comp, lirav. 

Moner. kei w. (See Drav.). A^on.— (See Bra?.) 

i. Mon, bloei ; (An. **Sky”ji. 

ban^k. vafa, B'eng. bataa, Europ. ventu«» &c.» Hind, bady Bod. baf« Gar,, 
lai ; wire, wot, wah Sam bar-ehi &c. ; Korea paran, pharani 

Kamel’, epnlud &c. (Manipori phanra &c.). Jf. — Secb. m «aro, A50?2.— 
I** wind ”). Binua barna, Meriberuah Celebes ptiire, pori, New Ouin. wo« 
rei, Aust. porowu, mailoi boraoi wiri.nguma, padro ; Sabimb. badi^ Kag^ 
paoak (Drav. c., a ) 

Lau iom, Gar® lam. par (See T, 17. lang Scc.j Bra?, A.) 
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2. Ani. 

a* ^ 11 . kioj Kas. ?<:a cfakln, Singp. jj-flgin, 

(? SiughaL kutinbi); ■Taraw. kiao, Ach. kimo, Sumba kamairtiliii 

Krs. ugaraaj Timor kuva. 

Jjiau moc, mat, puak J Kamft. Mon jfa-inot, M®*mwotg 

Binm. nha mui, Kol mai, mue ; New, imo j Male pok| CJr. poii (Lan,) 

(f SiaaA makoroy, Ason.’^M&l , Indon. eamur(MonJ, Binua pas, ipos. 

3. Arrow. 

An, ten, Ka tong, Manip- than, the ; Nag. /nttohan, Ja^ang, &gangv 
lizban ; Siam laa-sorj, Mia. thol, Knyan thar, Kam, lai s Bimbn took 
Bepch. chong, 

Yenesei tern, tarn &o.; Tangos, ^ir-dan, Sam. changa, Mong, soma, cho-® 
Win, samun; Chin, ten chi, Sam. tise; Beng, Hind, tir (Manip. iei% 
[The roots ink are probably identical with those in t, ch, s. Chin.-ohl-an^ 
dian, &c.| Laa kong; Sindh, kan (arrow )5 Aaam kanr, (arr.); Drar. kanel,. 
(arr.); Mon knya, kon, tanga). The same root is used for *‘bow” m 
many languages,— Lau tanu, thanu, Ka tongah, Kamb. ting, Mon tangs® 
tangah kraog, Singp. ndan, Pali tana, Singh, dnnni, Beng. Hind. dhanok.J 
Asori.' — Bis. odong, odiong. Bin. Mai, &o. daraak, dama. Bin lamaka, (bats 
this form may be connected with the Semitic rama), Ja^, kandewa (bow)* 
The MaUgasi pana, fan^ &o. has kept its grcfend in most of the Nihft« 
Polynesian vocabnlaries. 

h. Mon. lay, leon, Kamb. jpfraen (SeeT. U.) 

jison , — Pagai rorou. 

<?. Kas, ka knam (prob. d,— kam from kan, with the initial nasalised). 

4. Bird. 

c. An. chim.^ Mon sin ngat, ^achim, Kas. ka sim; Gond (Gawii; sim j 
^ilongsisomi Nic. ihum ( .^ Koh chene, Kir. chongwa, Sunw. chivor. 
Bodo don-chen) [See T. U.]. 

Ch. chio, oliiau ; Mong. sibecha, shobon, shobo &c. Sam. tcshunda*. 
chiacha, Koriak fl^sohel, Aino tschipkar, Arm. trshun, Sansk. porcM. 
Af ^ — Saumali shim-bir, Galla eirn-bira &c, Ason , — Binua ohimj 
( ? Mad. aoham). 

b. Kamb. sat; (prob. T, U. sa &c., with a Kamb. consonantal final.) 

c. Iiau nok, nuk, naufc, Burm. nghak, nger, Kapwi nghet, Maml 
naga, Urao orak. In Abor*Miri it is preserved in rok pi ‘^birdVegg’V 
boih word being Tindyan. 

E. Cauo. angko, anko, anako, woenucho, aka-onooh, anakw ; Sansk. 
Ibejanggo, bihanga j [Malaya &c anggas, angbas'], 4/.— luko, Galla 
(«Towl)”. Ason^ — Niha-Pol. (common), manuk, manu, manuko ‘'Oaojo. 
wenuko] See#, N. Austral, aluk, lukaluk, &o. (f Galla), The" great 
prevalence of this term in the Indo-Pacific vocabularies and the prefiji: ma*. 
render it probable that it existed in the Naga-Manipnri and allied dialects 
before it was displaced by the Tibetan vo, sa &3, 

[It is not probable that a root for ‘*bira’' ia peculiar on the Amn. 
European Continent to the B, Caucasian group on the one side, and to 
Lau and a few other adjacent langnages on the other. Is it evidently 
connected with the ali.eo8fc universal root for ** duck Tangus. niki® 
Mong. n«gusaa, nog5’8u, Turk, urak (Urao, orak *‘bird’^) nrdek, urtuk 
%i3., Faahtu ordek, Ug. batta, wase, wasig, &c, (t, s for d, r, n)j 
M Afr. bit&k i Jsid— batak, buduk Sio.f Arab bato; Span, patoi 
ladones, itekj it®f itik, iu (Qond, itte, ‘‘ bird ^0 1 Engh duck &o, ko*J 
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5 . Blood 

a. An. man • f ICol mjun, [j^ ifgr. male, woor-ale, wjafg orr, Ver 
K <'*«!« m i) yo fo ji, Korea ko m h* ; JJr Shane, tnohha ] 

Js6?l.*“Simang, Binua, mahain, moJmrn [? Zenri. wohoiie], KlS^ 
II 3 €ana (Kol^. Turresi Sr tuain ; Austral komara (Korea®) 

An. tiet (Chinese). 

c K. chiuni, Mon ohim, Kar. thwi, Yuma f j, thwe, st, thi, hi, |, saf 
chui, Kom ng ^frzai, JiJi tosui, Garo ohi, Dhiuj. hiki, Deor. C h. chu/ 
Bo C »hr.i, Tiberk. sbiii, New. hi, Limb, m^khi, Lrpcli vi, Cht*|v. w/ 
C haiigl vi, Sunw. usi; Mag. hyu, Kir. hau, ? Mah- /re.^u. ^ 

l I, in. chiue. hint, liue, he% Japan tsclii, zi, Aiuo. kin; Tuno-us^ 
sei yij shonia, Tiiik chan, kari, >(>ri &c. ( 4*fia, M J- 1 . zi jioh ; 

Arm, anvun, Lat. sanguis. J/r.-^Malugasi razaiia, 3Sam,A«' &C 5 ^ 
Json — >irnang chfong, Bin. za, zuis, 
d Lau leut, lut, let. 

Kashm., JSiiidhi, raL.Trniil ratam &c., Pansk. nidira, Brav. udiram 
Betarn. /^son — ^^ninla let, N. Austral elod. 

e Kas. snam (?a Kul ; but probably sam (c.) with the initial nasa® 
Jisccl.) 

6 . Baal. 

a An, ding, chi liuang, Kas. liing (See T U. and Brav.) 
h, K. tiik, tup, tufuit, Chong dok, Ka dunk (T. U. and Drav. thiij 
oc a, doncn &c. with a Kamb. consonantal final). 

Ason. — Aaruk Kay an [Naga tf«rung, Abor Aedung].,- bid k Bajo, Fa» 
sir. 

< 7 . M. Hrleng, ^ttlon, Naga lung, long &c. (See T. U.). Itng is coe® 
nected wdth the slender Burman lorm Ibe.^ 
d, L. reua, ru, heu^ hu (See T. U., Aiishmi, ruu &c.) 

7. Bof?e. 

«r. An. shung, chiang, K. chafing, Mon. fsu, Deor Ch pichr^n, Ka% 
fihi'ng. Kol u ng, Ur. Mnie Aocbal, Kirant. sai-6^/, Limb. -r/. 

Tuik. shell a, syoinjok, sunk, s uk &c.; Jap. hone ; Iran, os, astb), &c« 
AifrM — ^iiij. jfis. Bin. jahang (Kol), Tobi cliil ( Mak, Ur. ), FoL 
fliii, bui, ?ivi. 

b, Luu duk, Euk, Auduk, (Manip, arukhal, Tib, ruko, Lhop, rulok 
&c.) 

Cauc. rtkka, rat/a, rotZi &c# 

8 - Buffaloe. 

0 An. klnng-m k, Mon. priang, pien. Mikir cMong, jffhng 
(Ehoibu fiamukf ww ( hangJo Arung; Kas. .v wreli, f^tga le^ 
Idi; Manip lui, iroi, woi-jhoi; «iui, aghoj, «^fliui, raioi 
(See i)iav.) ; K\ o cha-lawe 

iViangk. Mug. tidong, Mandh, Bor. tercng, Ilok® 

iwangv 

b. Kamb. krabo, karbu, k«r4ai, Ka kar-pn, Cl ong, L., khrafj, 
kh wai. Bu in . kyue, KoJ Laa, kera (I)rav The ii al do is pr i® 
habiy the v ide spread w<trd for ‘‘ox’^ &c., whfch, In the Manipuri and 
Yuma d a n ts is uho used ia ioropouna* e g. {w i-rhoi bufaioe’^j 

. imlon. krabui^ kripae, karabao^ horoba% karba% kabu^ k»» 

iu^ kebao; kibo 
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9. Cat. 

Ab. L. miau, meau, Kas. miau, Garo myou TBee T, U.l 

1 . K. cAinia[aiamp. See.T. U.] 

€. BI. jt?fi-kbwai (^e»‘ Drav.^ 

Korea, koi, A . — Kwil paka. 

JO. Cow. 

a. An. bo, boii ; Lau woa (T. U. ba, iiwa &c. ; tbe amplified vowel 

is tbnnd in tbe Songpu woi prefixed to other words for ‘‘buffaioe’^ 

and ^‘elephant^^ [SeeBuftaioe] 

b. An. sung-krau, Mon kJeau, Kar. klo, 

IDrav. akalu, t'auc. aka, Hind, goru; Tungus, ^okor, giknr &c« 
Mn. s«gaT. iskar &( . Arab. />agar. 

0 K. ku^ L. ngua, ngo, ngoa, hu, Mon. nua, Burm. ngl, Bbiit. 
ogo, Jili /«nga. 'i lie last term may be connected with some names 
for the ‘‘biifiaW’ in adjarent languages, — Naga chaitg, tyang, Idjirn. 
c’ia. Tbe iVton nua is evidently the aanie as th(> Bnrman and Karen 
nwa, which may be the T. IJ. wa. Tbe Kaiabojan ku appears tn be 
nearer ihe Chinese (gu) or Indian (go, gao&c.) forms oi the wide spread 
guttural root. 

Ch ngui, Tuik. one, ina, innk, Magv. uno. 

d. M • kwon liban, Kar. wa biiig, Hakh. min^ Naga man (See T. U.)l 

e, Kas. masoi, ISaga masei, Garo. mashu^ Bodo mushujo, Tami 
pasu. 

Ugr. mus &c. Latin bos (^^ee Drav. 5 ). 

11. Crow. 

a. An. kon*kw"a; L ka, kawa; Dhim. Gond. Kir. Murmi kawaj 
Limb, aliwa j Mund. Bhumij kova 

Ka is a com. Drav., Tib., Asiatic and Asonesian root. Sindhi kaw, 
Ka^li. kav. Ason Bug. gawo’, Tojo gawap, Parig. kau, PoL 
Isaoa, (Indon. kuwau, kuaii, “ bird^^ ^^pheasant’V&c.) 

12. JDcw. 

[See Sun 

13. Dogf. 

a. An., Ka, Chong cho ; Kas. ^sen, ^asen; Naga sn, hn^ hi, 
f 7 ?efu, az ; Manip thu, thi, shi, si; Mik. hij Mrungtchai; Deor. Gh. 
#hi; Bod. choi raa, chi ma, sei ma; Lepch. kazeUj Kir. /it^chu, New* 
Micha, Mag. chhyu, Sunw. /ewohung. 

Cauc. choi, sohy, hue^ he, keidii, chwa, koy, chimh; Sansk. shoa, 
«lioan, Pali su, Arm. shun, Kashm. hun, Germ, bund, Fr. chien &c &c* 
Af. — Darf. asa, Frl. hyen. cho, chu, chor; Indon. (com.^ 

Achin to Iloko) asu, aso (Naga pref.); acho Kis., aho, Solor. The Ba- 
ligniid Mching, Pont, /asong, Kand. A-aso, Komr./ztcjo are more inime** 
diately allied to the Kasi Kumuk, Himalayan and Kasia foiras. In 
llalay and some other languages kuchiiig is aprdied to the “caP* 
!(comp. Balig. kiching, Siinwar kuchung ‘^dog'^), while the root takes a 
different prefix when applied to the dog, — fl 72 jing,* Mairas. o“?2t8ing. In 
the Sassak A^song, Koti ^wsa, the root takes another oi the |>i efixes com-* 
mon to Ultraindian and Asonesian languages. 

b, Kamb. cAttke, chikt (prob, T. U., eki Ah., khwe Burm., kai Gb.^ 
ro, &:c* but thesyilabie I iuye marked as apreti: may be th@ 
motu*) 
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€, Mod kk, kla-aii, An, kau (kla is ako in Mon,, Kambofa% 

Kosia and Kol). See also Cow h. It may liave been applied as a gene-* 
rai term for quadrupeds like wot -In Barman ifc is sometimes so used, 
Ugr. koira &c ; Gauc, karr; Arab, gelip ; Tigre kulbe ; Woloff kailla® 
Ason . — Pasir kolo ; Viti koli; Pol. kali, guli; Taraw. kiri, 
d. Lau ma. An. muong. Car Nic. am, 

Sam. men, bnang, ban &c.; Ugr. pon, amba, amp ^c. Catrc. pobE 
po, pah’; 4/, — mbua, Makua, ampuah; Malag. ambua. 

JBat abu^ Pani apang; Torres Mt. nmai, oma; Taraw mog, (An.) 

14 Ear. 

a. An. tai, tel ; M. Jta twon ; Dhim. nha tong, 

Tiingus. shen, shim. The same nasal form of the root is found in 
other Tatar languages, in Semitic and in Tibetan. A/l— Galla athuii> 
Uanak. aite. Ason . — Bin. tang,, dang ^ Sim. anting ^ Butan titiduan ; 
A'nstr. (Wirad.) uta. 

d, IC tn*cbi-it. 

e. L, hu; Deor. Ch. ^a-hu ; Kar, mku, Bod. kho-Twa, Limbu wekho. 
Sam. ku, ko; Ost. ko; Korea kui; Ugrian kuma &c.* Drav. kewt^ 

ka?n &c. [See Drav,] 

d, Kas. skor; S. Tangk. wakor; Garo, Twachor; Mishmi, mkru. 
Yenesei kolo^an &c, Turk, kulitk, kla^ &c., Fin korz«;, Sahsk. kar«ds» 

Georg, kuri. Jff . — Galla gura, guru; Saum. deygar. Ason . — Torres 
St ,, Aust kura, kure^ guri, kowra, gerip^. karusa, Aru takar. [See 
Urav.] 

1 5 . Earth. 

fl. An det; L. prathet; K. deiye; Mon te, tse; Kas,, Aan-deu? 
Kyen teit; Siinang te’; Kol ot, ote, wathe ; Gond otai ; Maram athaf 
Songjiu /mwdi (Kas ) ; Koreng. kuA\, 

Chin. Uio, tei &o.; Aino tui; Korea ta-ti. 

A L. din, nin, phen din, (? a, from the forms in di, or? Drav. nil^ nel.) 

e. L muang ; Abor. among. 

Ugr. mua;, ina, myo, mag, &e. Cane. man. 

16 . Effg. 

er. An.krnng; L- khrai, kbai ; Manip. yerum, ^aru;? Kas. kapa^ 
leng; Magarrhu; Silong kloen ; ? Male kir-pan. 

Korea ar,ol. Ason. — Buner. kurau; Tojo krau fbut? from tura 
Kand., tulu,. Komr., <ituli Malagasi); Pol. kali (? N. Ultr, koni, As &c.) 
An. ting (N, Ultr., Chinese ; Sansk. dim.) 
c. K. pung, M. ArAapa, Koreng yabum, Murmi, phum, Gurung^ 
phung, Sunw. ^apbu, Abor-Mir. apu, «piu, rok-pi, bird-egg ^ Aka 
jiflfpuk, Dophla pwpu, Male, kirpan, Kol. piifM, pito, bi, hilt The Kol 
terms are from the D avirian vifw &c. ‘‘seed”, the root vi, bi, being wide® 
ly spread,— bicAi, h\han, viM, bim &c. The primary meaning seems t© 
have been *Stone”,— Samoide pi, pui, pai &c., Bisharye owi, Kam® 
ebat. uwa^se^i, uwaten, wecAe, Tungus. weche (comp, biji, binji 

I”), Chuk, ui-yum, Koriak wu-^mw, and the Indo-European, Afri® 
can and Australian ya-thar, va-tu &a-kir, &c, &e. The Abor-mM p% 
pill, pu, appear, like rok “lowl” in rok-pi [see “Bird”] to be derived 
from tbe Dravirian, which has also the form mu-tw (S- Drav.) The 
other Gangetico-Ultraindian farms appear, in their turn, to be the mo® 
dified Abor«Dophla pu, with guttural and aasal fiaalsi— puk| pum^ biin% 

pungv 
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tai OTEOT, Hind, bai^; Arab. hilk. Tarawa bai^ Po! foL 

17 Elephants 

It, An. Woi; Songpu woi-pong (woi in Sungp. is also a prefix in tba 
names ior and ^^buiFaloe'O Champ, plo-bi, Lnh. ma^vu, N, 

Tnngk 392 n-pbu, Singph. mog-wi, Kyen. nwi^ muij Bodo moi-gedet. 
f The term is evidently a modification of that tor nwa, wo, pal 

Ijc. used also genericaily for quadrupeds in many ot the Ultralndian 
languages] 

A. K.temraf, dumre, Ka ruai, Chong ^anai, Kas ingxiBi^ DMmal 
naria. Tam, dum uiay bo connected with the Tibeto-UI lang, lam and 
the be-ram of the Malay Peninsula (Binua, Malay), or it may be mere- 
ly the def pref. which sometimes takes a final m euphonically. The 
ra?, nai, re, is Brav alia, Singhal, anei, TumiJ &c. It Is also found 
in Burm ane, ne, nin, Kyau ni, Kum. Ani. The Tamil kaiiw is proba- 
bly from the Sansk. karin. 

c Mon shen, tsin, chuein j Lau tsang, chang, tyang (T. IJ. and Chi- 
Bise.) 

18 . E^e* 

a. A., Ka, Cbong mat, Mon mot, pamot^ mwot; Kas. ^amat 5 T, 
U mik &c, Manip mit, amak &c , Garo. makar, makr^/nj Bod» 
mogow, Kiranti mak, Kol. met, med, Rakh. myat-si. 

Chin mok, ma^ (=mak), bak, mu. [See Drav] . The broad 

form which appears to have prevailed in the Mon-Anam languages, and 
to have been disseminated eastward (Garo, Kiranti), has a very wide 
range in Asonesia, la the Nankowry «lmat and m the Simang and 
Binua mat, met, it preserves the Ultraindian monosyllabic form, but in 
the harmonic insular languages the common form is mata (Nias-to Po- 
lynesia). Variations similar to the Continental also occur, e gt bak® 
Tilanj., maka Hawaii. 

h, K. pern* or j^enek, ;»anek, Laos parted; Naff. -^Tengs. tmjkg 
Kbar. ^^nik, Nag. tenok; Abor, Aka nyek, Doph nyuk Tht se forms 
are evidently variations of the slender form of the Chin — Tib. — Ult# 
root, a (Tib. mik, Mikir mek, Kol. met, med, Kyau meet), 
c. Siamese netr. 

Pali, Bengali netra, Sansk. netrara, netro; Af.— Tumali nget. These# 
forms, as well as ank, ak, ek, kan &c appear to be referable, with a, 
and &., to one primary root. The immediate derivation or connection 
Is obscure. 

19 . Father. 

a. A. thei, sha, cha, K. ta. Bin. »aza, Car. Nic. chew. (Draw 
o-chchnm). 

CMn. tia; Sam. esya, eche, ese. Jap. tJgr Turk. &c, have similar 
terms, and it is also Semitic, ais Gara. (comp, aslo Turk ) In the Sansk,. 
pi-fn, (pi-^r) &c.), ma-to, and the corresponding pa-fer, ma-/er, 
mo-fAer &c , ta IStc. may be this root, unless it is merely a definitive. 
The combination is ^cythic &c*, bate Perm, (abate Amharic), abed® 
Sam, apatach Kamsch. In the pure dental form, of which the sibi.ant 
Is simply a variation, it is almost universally distributed [Ht e Brav ]/ 
l^b© Turkish and Ugrian atei appears to be the closest of the numerous 
Mid.- Asian forms to the Anam. Ason. — Bis. tatei, totai. [These are 
Bgrian fiormsj tatei, Wolga ; atei of W” olga and Turkish is a contrae- 
tionof this, Tto full reduplicated form is also found the Pin., tmai% 
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tato, and in the Tranian tata, dada, dad &c ]. Botum. iitliaj Pol. 
m<srua (also “chief’ &c in many Niiu!-Pol>nesian votabularies). 

lama, tuama, f?ama, yama, occurs in Borneon, Celebesiaii and Poly- 
IK sian vocabularies* The Millejima, Tiusan tiba, appears to be a va- 
riation ot it. 

An pu, Kamb apuk, Champa pale, (Ka bap). M tmh ^ba, La« 
po, Kas MX'apa, (T. U.. but also universally prevalejit. The Ai am and 
Xaupu, po, may be ulthuateiy from the Chinese hi, ho, pe, but they 
ieem to be more immidiately derived from the Naga-Aiauipuri forms.) 

20 . Fire. 

a. A. Ilia, lia, K pilung, plung, Chongpleu. 

Upfr tiili, to], tul, ule, ul^a; Pashtn or Ason — Erub ura, Botum, 
re, Bunerati b»h-kaj)i (a double word); Gorout. tulu, Kawi, liioia* 
lotu, Viti ngatu, Niha alita ; Magiud. ^laiu, Bis ka\dyi>. Bali jini, 
Sumba jalo, North Australian (“ hot”) ajaili, ojidli, ojena. The Bali 
appears to be a modification of the Arian aiLmi, figun, &c, and the bum- 
baand Australian of the Arian juaJ, caJ, chai, &c, which is also Ugriau, 
aihar, sbal“/;/m &c. 

b M lia-tniot, ka-met, ta-mat, ta-mot ; Car. Nic tomoi-chii This 
term is probably of T U origin tliroauh the Kumi ma-i, ma-it (the 
root, common to the T U and Chinese, being me, mi, fo, fua &c.) 
Suahili has moto and Malngasi mote. The Bodo wat appears to be a 
Yariution ot the Mon mat. 

c. L tai, Manip Dialects (throughout) mai. This appears to be also 
of Kumi origin, nia-i [For the Asiatic and African affinities see T U ] 
The allied Asonesian terms appear partly to follow the Malagasi (afu, af’e) 
and pslrtly the Maui v^uri ancr Kumi, the principal are afu, ase, ape, 
api, upue, apoi, apui, moi. As the Kumi and Aion both retain the T. U. 
Ill, and forms in m are almost absent in Asonesia, {m-*i Masid, from 
piii, foi, is an exception), it is probable that the Malagasi form was the 
origin of a 1 the allied Asotiesian ones, and that the Ditraindian influence 
on the term was merely phonetic, producing the amplilication of the 
final vowel 

d. Kas ding. This term is peculiar, unless it is a valuation of the 
sing, bing-n (Fire, Sun, D^iy ). 

21 . FisA. 

a. A. I’ha, IVT,, Car Nic., Binua ka,; Kas ka dokhs, Mik. okj 
Hanip. kha, khai, khi, VHsU ta, Kol haku. (T. U. nga &c). Asm» 
Niha— Fol (com ) ika, ikan. 

b. K trail, trei, trai, Ka tre ( ? Murmi tar-nya ) i b^e and d may 
all have a common root, :a, lau &c, 

e. Chong me! (Drav. min). 

d L pla, pa. 

Turk paio, balok &c, Jnp awo, iwo. — Mak. apa, Malag. fiSg 
pia, Dart, fuu A n — Indon. ewa, ihah, ibang, be, hei, ampa, wapi 
iau I Fol ma.olo, Boni bilei, Dore Mile. 

22 . I< lower. 

m, A. hua (Ch hua) 

h. K.pika, M kao, koung. 

e, E dok-maL dok, mok, Tib. Him men-dok. 

d, Eas* slutin (sin is probably a prefiii;ed definitive^} 
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23 Foot 

A. clieBj kaug-sliun, E, choBg, M. cliangj Kar kliong, Mrmg 
^IfakoBg, Naga /«-thaiig, /a-tsung, Bodo atli«ng, Doiognak teng, Lepclia 
'2iar:g“liak. Lau tia Sira chan. [Tib, kang]. 

Brav. kal. Chin. kba. j^son «— Tobi chem. The Lan tin may be con- 
nected with the Dravirian adi, Saumali adio^ Indonesian and Anstra-*^ 
Jlaii dena, diaaj tina &c. 

'h Kas kajat, (prob Brav ’k^zhdl &c.) 

Ason, — Kand. kacha’ (= kachak)^ Pont, fcaja^ ICayan kasa [Sea 
Brav. aJ] 

. The root common to u and h, ka^ cha &c. has a very wide range. See 
Tib.^Bbat. 

24 Goaf. 

■a» A- yelChiB yeo). 

A K, popOy L pe, M. Ka bai^ Bnrm. mal^ Singph bai-nian^ Nagft 
m-bnng, Abor s^a-ben, Manip. B. ^a-me% Mikir bi, Manip. :S« 
TOe, miy.Ianai, omu* 

4/ — ^Shang. -raea, ^gypt. ba. \Jsoih«^ Iniom ambe, imbe, be, bebe^ 
bembe, bimi, kabirabi, kambing &c. 

e Kas, blang, Garo purun, Bodo bar-mai Manip. B. Mangj^ 
( ? Tib. ra, Semitic axon, Africa ilia &c ) 

25 Hair. 

A. tati% Kar. thu (see c .) 

Chin, than rao Ac, (than is ‘‘head”), 

A A. long, Kyen In 

Amo ruh, Arm law. Asm.r^Fagai oE,JJt nirl, Tar, Ira, PoL ls% 
alu (Indon. &c, ulu, “head”); ’Wirad. nran ; Kayang inang, 
fi K. aok, M. sok, thwot ; Binna sok. Probably from the Ultrain- 
do-Himalayan song, som &c. and Tib. sha, which again are connected 
with the Mongol 2 fsun, Turkish flsim, /Ison.— Tobi chim. 

d. L phom, phr aril, Tib pu (a wide spread root). 

e. Kas shnin. If sh is part of the root, it is probably a modiication 
#f.lhe T, F. athwon, tbnng, sam &c. If the sibilant 'is.a prefix, the root 
may. be connected with the Kaga min, Garo Mama% Bodo kkomon, 

26 Hand 

«. A. 'iaiKa del, M, 'ta!,«tway,:Kas, Bod. akhal, Manip. 

nkhni, knit, khent, Nag ^ckha, fekhat, dok, iongja kut, Kyaii hm% 
Chepang kut-pa, Snnw .gur (Manip,J SdiJch, got, god, Dhim, khnr, Kol^ 
Ai, tihi, ;Vjiahini ataa,-Gond .kai^, Brav kai, 

ilgrian kat, ket, kez, kata, kede, Turk kol, knl, chol, Mong. gar^ 
char, Tungus. gala, Saokrit gara, Cane, kuer, Sindhi kur; Jap te^ 
Sam. oda, Ugr. uda, Kashin, athu, Gara, it, Tigre id f Amji — Bin. ti, th! 
^as Kol) kokot, koknt (Ymna, Manipurl), Meri ta'akin, ¥iti theka 
Breb tag (Naga tekha, dak.) 

A L. mn; Kir. moa, Gnr moi. 

'Asom» — Sas. ama,.Samb. Kis ima, Peel K.-ma, Tms, bai,'p®b 

‘2:1 Head. 

A. du, dan (Chin, tan), Ka tnwi ( ? Chong to$), L m, ho, hoa, 
Xnioaln, hia^ Manipuri B. lu, olu (The Bodo koro, kharo, MIshml 
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wicoro, Gur. kra, appears to be coiinected with tlie' Kasbinirt kala 
and Tibetan kra, The Simang kala is more likely to 

be a contraction of the Malay kapala). 

A/— Fazog. Kotu. alo, AgaU'Our, Malagas! lolia^ lua^ [Singbales® 
olna.j Ason — Niha — Pol. (com.) ula. 
h, K kabal (^'ansk. kapala.) 

c. M. kadap^ ka-touk, silong atak (T. IT.) 

d. Kas. ka kii or Aii (1 a modification of . In «. 1 1 Dlilm® pnring 
s:=pU-Ymg.) 

Json . — Aru gnliv 

28 ITo^. 

a- A. ken, beo ( ? from bok, Maiiip., ? Bodo- yoroa-, Bbiro.paya.^ 

5 K. chrok, eheruk, Ka chnr, C'hong charuk, Mon klot, kaleifa 
If the Kambojan forms are distinct from tbe Mon, they are probabljr 
Irom tlie' Pali sukra by inversion ('Comp, also the Pashtn' sarkaza 
Json —Jav. cheleng, Viif.' sara); 

c L. mu ( t yoma), Lepcb. mon, 8unw. poj Singpbii. wu^ 
|Probablv a c ontraction of the T. U. wak, pak, vak See.) 
d. Kas« sniang* 

29 Horn. 

a. A. sung, sing, K. suning ( ? Kar. chu-nong) Kir. asanga, Indiwi 

ting, sKinga &c. (Sanskr. shringa.) 

Ason — Kawi songo> Kr. singat, Bis. sungai. 
h» M. ireang, ^^reang, Kas^ Aa-reng (T. U.) 
e L. khaii, Burm. kbyo, Nag. po-kbye. Aka kung. New fie-kii 
(Chinese ko &c.) 

30 Horst. 

m A. ngua, nya, Bbdo nan, na j Dhim. onbya, Lepcb, Limb, on^ 
Ugr, lo, lu &c. Af. Agau lu, 

d, A. ma (Chinese.) 

e. K. se, Kar. toe, Jfctbe,^ Kyen tsa, Kyo sba, Knmi MsbL 
Turk, at, ut, Yenes. kut, kus. 

d' M, kyeh, kya i Burm. kre, krai, Kas-. kalaf,. Bod, kora! pnA 
gbora Isc.) 

31 House. 

&. A. na, ya, dang, Bod) na, Garo nak, Tibet, nang | Kas, Img 
Kuki teng, Gur. tin, Manip. shin, shim &c. [^ ee T. U,] 
i/ K, petab, t^’ingp. nta, Dh at, cha ( / a.) 

€. M. hien, he, L. reiian, heun, ren; Ear, hi, Mish, bon.. Naft 
bum,, ham (T, IT.)- 

32 Iron. 

A. sat (jfrobably f^om the Chinese thiat.) 
b K. dik, dek, L. lik, lek. 

Chinese thP (= thik), thiat &c., bet, apan tets/ Semitic hadM; 
^son . — Kayan titi, Solor olokh. 
r Ea mam, Chep» Kir. pAfidtm, Vindy. morhaiij merhad &c. 

Asm — Am omom, Uer. snumu, inoira, Lobo mumumur [Hee Brav.J 
d' Cbong rohoBg, (See Brav. This Jorm may be from the Bengw 
tad Hindi &ha.) 

#« M. jwiioei pothway, Burm. sei| Naga tohe^ ^atse (See IJ.| 
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CMa. tlii, Korea aoi, suy, Sam. yese bese, bam, Sauak. ayas, Oerm« 
eisen, Lat aes (1\ U.) A$on , — harai>a busiai, Ads. basue, Bis. Pani 
puthao, Magiisd. putau; Goront. uoi watai [Cbmipa basai], 
pishu, N. C.aL pibisu, Maori riiairai [OelebesiuE watai]. The 
lent iEdoiiesiasi form is the curt besi. bisi, which is Jess close to tise Mon 
than the preceding forms, and has thus the appearance at reverting to 
the ^araoiede form bese &c. 

/. Kas. sinar New. ua ( f Drav. with the pref, ts)« 

33 Leqf^ 

m. A. Is, M. Mm (T. U. ; Drav; Tib. lah-w. Bod. lai). 

h. K. tfilok (tT. U. a; Burm. rwak) Binua loluk. 

Soior lolong f Bin.) [b is evidently a with a nasal, passing into 
a guttural, terminal]. 

e. L bai, mau, bou ; Nag. am, Kir. ubawn. 

Ugr. poi, tiiyba &;c., Japan fa, Yeniseian, Yukahiri ppang to. (pa^ 
ba, enters into many other Asiatic terms), Kis. awa% Tara- 

wa ba, Erub. papeh. 

34 Light. 

m. A. rang sang, L. |png, Burm. lang, l<»n, Bod. ^Srang cXsirang, 
Garo ibiang. Name. Naga rangro Mnth% Jobok. rangai [Bee Air’\ 
« Sky”]. 

Turk, tfrak [See Air”, ’‘Sky”] Asm > — lodon com. trang tarang, to* 
Fell. tua*rama, rama, lama, maiama, OniQ, Mille muram, (f Kayan 
iisata ) 

h K plo, Gorung bhla Kir* wlara (? Drav. Vindy aveli, bela, to $ 
probably the r< ot a without the nasal termiDal and with the kbiai pre« 
m Jsan ^fKayan mala, Kah. halawa (Kirant). 

r M. pnpiya } I Abor. piuaog, Kar. Itpa. 

^sofi . — Niha opisf Paaer pinikii. 

d. M, jfcanaa, L. ^wang, Kumi Mwane, Manip. wan, Kanwiban, 
Korengben, Cbamph. Tangk war [See “ Air”. “Sky”, “Sun”]. 

Ason —Lamp* wawa, Mandb. muwajab, Goront. OTobawaneu. 

«. Kas. toshal, Tangk. abe, shea, Jili tbwe, Singpbo nmptboi 

Asm.Sdah Jav. ebaya, ebahya, Sim. chabai. Bin. chohoy, chupe. 

35 Man. 

a. A. ngoe, Kar. knya. (}mi-nyan Naina. Nagj pano, ano, '• Son,’ 

Angam.) 

b. K, prna (Pali burnt, Beng. purnsb^ Cbep. pwreij a wide spread root; 
Ugrian weres, pursen, &c. Ac., 

e. M, itaru, Jfeni; Ka Arloe, Chong sam-Iong, Kar. pra, Itlonn, Kafi* 
hnplnng, Burm. In, (Drav. aiu to.) 

Chin, lang, also Scythico-Drav. and African [See Drav ] 

-dfetw.— (?Syd. kure, Maq. kore, Masid garak. These lerins may he mo« 
iifieaiioiae of the Ind^'nesiao laki with the del. pief., but they have ils® 
African and Ugrian affinities; See d) 

i. L, khon; kun (generic) 

Ugr. kom, aika, kuian, kuil &c (root ko, ko, ka probably), Sam. hnm 
to -Yakahir kuD«-#^i. .^^.—Eg. Dal. Shang, ka, Yoroba okho®, FuL 
Isokor Ser, ukor, Bish. gul-tuk, Shang. gun-ao, Agau gul-we ^ ^ 

Aso7i, — Bin. kan chisi Ach. akam “‘husband”; [Timor atooi; FoL 
ungel&i kaiiie» tuaei MaL Ac. jeaitu. But thete terms epfewr I® 
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be d«riw«3 from a distinct UUraiodmn form, — n-tauga 
Mikir, diang ®* nsaii** Dhii»&c.| adam &c. Semuici watati Ugrian] 

€. L. po-cbai; Kuni-. tchiatJi N. Taugk pass, Kas, pem.Q^ SlIoDf 
; Bnda bi sbai hoabaBd/' Binna bosbaiid’' kais elm. 

Ujgr. choi, cbo, chom, Sam. ebasa [Aino chr^sj, Cbakcbs julc* Unr. 
uncbnk, Tib. cbok-ton* TibbeT*k. chagha *• b««ibaBd*’, Mileb cboopg-mi^ 
Cbapgio sopao aad other allied Gangetico-Ultraisdiao foroii, Bufihb 
yookya &<?. [connected with other wide spread forms in y and I.] 
Asan. — Suio nsog (? Nias ma cbua Afr,). 

/. Kgs. man (New. Kir. maao, mana, &c, &c. ; i ?ery wid@ epfcai 
root.) 

36 Monkey. 

a. As kill, kbi, Kol gei, ? gar. kan-we (sf^e e.) 

Chin. kan. Parig. uke, Sumba kuki, Kab. baki, Banj. bakiii® 

h. A wufi (See c, d, e.) 

c, K #«a} Limb, ^bab, L«pcb. 5abeu, Ahor^M. sibeh, sMh^h Mj 
Icanwe, Nag. veh, Aka fabe, Garo Aowwe, Singph. wae, we, Jihlawt® 
(See TibO 

Toj. ebo, Sol Tag. amo, Magind. obol, oban. (Anan won), 
df. L ling ( “ Man'^ leng), Kaa. «Ari. 

Ason.-^i} Baj. siro, Pas, siyo from Kas. sbri,) 
e. L wok, Eakb. Kapwi royouk, Burm. myaok, Lonke, Kyem 
yaung. The y is probably a softening of r, in which caao the original 
Barman form would be mraok, with which the Sunwar moro, Mishmi 
tamrm and Indonesian brok are e\^idently connected. 

37 Moon. 

a, A. itlang, Jiang, L. len, Ion (T. tJ ) 
h. K. pichan (Pali. Manip. /.achang, &c ) 

c. K. ke, Chong kaog, N. Tangk. akha. 

Ason — 'Tobi makam, Maag* ogam. Tar. makainga. €1i. gn@i Ugr, 
Ske, k^'O Sec* 

d. Ka kot, Mon kato, kattau, katok. 

€h. gudi 

e. L. Iowan (>Tib. dawa), Kaa. banal [See Light/* *®Fira” 

A$on. — } Baita kanawan (the Lau tawan with the prehi ka,') 

38 Mother, 

a, A. L K. me. K mi, Ka. mai, Kas. kahamh^M. mi, moi, Binoft 
inoi ainbui, Sira. Jaioi* (I for m). Burra, ami, arae. (Almost universal 
in difF^^ent forma, ma. ba &c. The form in u is Naga apo, Manipnri D. 
®vo, apho &c. 

Ason.-Sol, moi, Mad. imbo, Baw. imbo, MaL J&v, Itc. ibo, Magiad, 
Ijabo, Pol. fai. 

A E. madei, L. manda, mada (Pali menda, mala). 

®. Chong mu isy (“ lather”, kosty) See a. 

39 Mountain, 

IT, A. nol, L. I«i, ffloi, doi, jai, Mrang lai, (T. U). 

J. K pinoin, jpnom, Ea menam, Chong nong, Simang mlitlBli Elf. 
|:oe long, Manip. Mong &c. (connecied with «, See T. U.) 

Ason — I Maog. unang, Bis. lalonan. 
f, I 0 i BoriBi saungi iong» <liU Mmgi 
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'Turk, til, tan, dair See. (See T. IJ.) 

Jidoii . — PoL Ilia, R lumi. tbuaD;g. 

jL. pbti khao, M. -kba (Chi»*, Yeuisei., Sam.) 

40 Mouth. 

it. A. HJeisgr, Ka boar, M. pan. Man ip. D mammyohntniWf raur 
Ijimb roura, Lepch. Gbong ; Na^^ai^bang, Abor ^ifipang, Simang bao^ 
Bet. pang. 

Ason — Lamp Komr. baogo, Surobui ubaQs, Solor wowang, Pol maa^ 
fBg Maori naangai, N. Cal. wangai. 

3, K. mat, Maram maibu, New. labuta, Cbep. molboug (root io^ 
tbo See e ) 

Mer.i roatong, Ban) montong, Bunerati, Viti niiisi, 

jC. L. pak (probably from paug, a ) 

4. Choog. raneng, Bbum. alaug, Kami Pbaung. 

MillH langmg. 

e Kas. 3a shitunt^ Nag. tan, Garo huimgt Rluki Mmmt$ 

Gurung sung. 

Ugrian aun, ahun^c* 

41 Mosquito. 

A. bang, M. pan ; Naga mang^doog^ Lepeb. i33ang<.ko]Dg, Mali 
Snin-ko, 

€b. bang, mang, bun. 

3 . A. DDui, Asaro inoh (? from a.) 

Json — Bunerati -w^i, 

€■ K. mas, Gond ini'*!, Ur. bbus-endi, Kol bhus undi, piebu, Ka« 
fen patso, Binua &amu». Nei». path 

Sansk mashaka* Bengali mosha, L^t mnsca &c. The Indonesian aga® 
may be fmm the Hind, magas, and the latter may be an inversion of th® 
Sansk. Bnt the Tamil kosu, kusuvu, Malayal kudo, Polynesian kui% 
Indonesian kutu (^‘louse^'), throw doubt on this. (See Drav.) 

d. L. yung, (probably irom sung Abor &c ). 

e. JL. phreng, (? Aka torang, Kumi tliang-rAng &c. T. II.) 

42 Name. 

(Not included in nsy Comp Voc ) 

41 . A ten, Kas. ka karteng^ ? liul nufum. 

4 L tm, ebu, Naga achu, Manip. kazyats^ 3azjm» 

43 Night. 

m. A. dem, Lau (Abom) dam, Binua due. 

Turk, ten, tun, tin &c,, feoriak ten-kiti ; l ungus. dol-bonf &e., Ye* 
nisei tbol, TJgr. oti, at, &c. Sulu duuin, Buner, tiutu ; ( f JaTir 

dalu, Meri dalara). 

b. K. juk. 

Ugr. Jig, jugum, ji, jot, Yenesei sbig, saf, &c,, Mong. che% so 
Alrio asi, 4 bin. jit-am, jia. 

c. L. kliun; Tib. gbanwio (T. U.) 

d. Kas. ha miet, ? Manip. mea, maya, Male make. 

Sam. pitn, pin, po, &c. ; Jf. Amb» mata. | matang; Saf; 

meda^ J&y, S(o, xntang^ |titiiigico« 
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44 Oil 

A flail, yau ; Manip. B. than, Bod. tliao, tattj Kmmi ataufe; daf^ 
Kic tavie; Kar tho, rhu, 

A$on — Samb. tag'll (Kumr); Pol. kaia^ kaliu (Bor!., Manip.) 
h. K priiig (? Tib Abru-war, Japan wbra^ Fol moli) 
d L'. nam, man (T IJ , ~Tib num &c). 
s: Kas. umpeiii ang ( ? Pol pani) 

45 Planiam. 

a, A kongr-tm. 

€h. kung-cbiaa. 

kinfang. Mad. kirlang, Binua kantuk. 
h. A* cbui, L kui, kue, klur*, kluei. If, as is probable, kitie hp tl# 
original form, it is connected with the T. U. and Indian,— Bgok| kala, 
kela &c , (kala Beng). 

A son — Binua k^lo, Snnibakluu, Pamp. galean.- 
€. M’ prat (Orav Iran ) 

46 River, 

a- A som, song, sanng; Korcmg, sbkiggii, Murmfsliiong- 
Tib. t.«ang(S(eT U.); Indon com. (SeeT. U) 

W. K. tun-li, Ka dafc-tani, Chong tale, Manip. D. tulil, tala, tn, Car* 
]??ic. tohil, Singph. talau. 

Turk, dara, irlel, od I, Yenis, tom, tatang, ’^am. to-a, to, Brav. tani 
<?. K. prek, Rakh. » 2 rik, jwriet, Kyen life, Sunw. liku. 

Turk, eliia, yelga, Sam. nfga-Z>w, Fin wirto^ Tungus. bir. (The 
&!jythic root h el^ur &g water/^ ga, ifa w, b are defimtivesr^ Jfl 
0alla iega (Turk } ; Aaow.— Pamp. iJug, Tag. ilog (Turk ), Men ieko^ 

Salt. 

a, A. tnoe, man, M. btf> bho (Drav. upu &c.) 

h. A yen (('bin ) 

o, K. ambii, Kas ka mlub ; Kami wta-lwe, pa-loi, Kar. ktia, Ak^ 
alia, Aborald, Mishrni plab, Kolhulang 

Hind, milb, Arab znilclv Mabrah malbut, Bish. miluk, Egypt, mrk 
Fashtu malga 

d L kleua, klu, ka, keu, kem. j probably lu, .leisa, (c) with thegnU 
turalpi’of. 

-^^“ 48 “ Skifk. 

a, A. jia, ya, sha, Milck sb», Limk saho, Kew], ^yii, T nrm. tlaj# 
Ugr. sou, siicb. 

b, K Sibek, (T. U. Kumi apik, Singp. awopMk Stc,) 
e. L nang 

Fin nagfca, nakke &c , Tungus. nanda* 
d, Kar» ka ^nep, Garo Ao-iop, 

..^- 49 - Sky . 

A bloei (M. ^^air”)-; Chong plengi Mishm? biTa,-Cat. Nic. 

Ufitr. pil, Turk, pielts (Bee ** Air” d ) 

i. A. tung-tieBj Khoib tbang-wan, Kapwi tang-ban. Nag. rang^tung^ 
Jrbor. teong,. Manip, D tingaM Maing & , Qurwag tun H . 

Ck ticn, Jap. teui Mongol, Turk. tenyri,ifcnyi.fi, tengrl to^ 
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e K. tne% idpIs, A mei, Burm. maglj^ moj, Kar, mukho« MurmlmUf 
Gor. mon (Drav ) 
i.- K. kor, Ka krem, Sim. kaeL 
Sam. kuiiah, Kamch. ki 11a Aaow,— S oJor kelam. 
e 3^ tutleali {?Gur. tundi). 

— ? Parigi todoiig (? udong, ‘‘covering”) 

/, L. fa, 5 u-ugke wan, Khoib. tli-.ing-.w.ni, Kapwi taisg-baa« Ak# 
aupa. (Drav. For tlie Agonesian affinities see Drav.) 

-§0 Snake 

a. A. ran, Luitgke rul, M. sum-jonim (T, U.) 

h K. |)os» Kas. ka baseir ? (the ? is Mr. ilobinson^’s) ; Swiw. hmM 
(T. U.) 

e. M. thaoin, snra-prum, Kir. pacha m Matnp k hoiii-pw% 

lum-ur. (prmn is a and T, U.^ pi urn Maring &c. &c ) 

d, L, ngn* 

-5+ Sfar. 

&, A. tfug-to, Nnga pethi, /ethi &c. 

Mong odo &c., Ugr. teti &c. A/.— Galla tUw! ; Asones.^ t«f* 

b. A. sau,. Kar. sa, Khyeng /?she, 

tJg. sou, Ch. ch'he, se &c Ason . — Tobi aish. (Kbyeng.) 

c. K pikei ; Burm. kre, kye, (T. U.) 

d M nong, hnong, iiyoh> 14. nau, lau, dau^ Burm. minong, 1 New, 
liagu (See <r.) 

Mong. odoii 

e. Kas. «klur (? d, witk the Jt pref,, or from* the Tib. kase, &c ) 
a A. da (T. U. do ifec.) 

5. K fimo, jfamo, Ka tamoe, Chong famok, M. ^a-mok, Mu-moilkt 
— Pagai buku, Pamp buga, Pol inaka, kamaka (Mon.) 

c. L bin (probably from the Gangetico-Ultrauidian terias ia V 
tbe f.Au, li xe tlie Anam, sometimes converting r into b.) 

d, Kas. man, (? Naga^ Manip. rung, nang te. 

Sum 

m A. nhit, nbot, nyat (T. U ; AsOn , — Xioko inik) 
h, K. tingeu tangai, Ka. Ch taugai^ M mu? tangwe, Koreng 
tingnai mik, (i e or Eye)^ Naga ti»g-lu (See ** {bky”y ^.) 

% I 4 , wan, ban, Naga wang-hi (See “Ssky”/) 

cy;^ 54 Tiger. 

®. A. bo (CMn.) 
h A. ongkop? 

c. K kii«, M kla, kyu> Burm. kya, Kas, i«kIa,I)Mi» khtma, Kol 
kula ; Cbangio kaila 

df. Ka dea, de (f Tib. ta), Simang taiyo. 

e L sua, seu, su, Naga ssa,.J^ili ifeosii, 0eor Ch fuasa, Garo jiwtsa, 
Bod inocba, Chep. ja, Murm. chyan, Gur. cben. (lib. chan 4c.) 
laaangchki A. Cb..ho. 

4 s^«-^iiaackang, maeha, masa (see T* C.) 
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Tooth. 

a A rang, nan-rang; N. Tangk. alara, Binua rangam, didara, 

Mislim. la. 

Iraii. danta, dara, dai* See, Ason, — Austral, danga* iraog &c. 

K. timbang, L. ("iam) lan, S^ingpli. wa, Garo pha tong, Borra,^ 
Miirmi swa, Nag. va, wa, ha, Abor ipang, HimuL wa,.aplio &.c., Milch® 
bung. 

Jap. fa, Ugr. pan^, pin, ponk, paiikt; Drav paik, pal &:c® Arnn.^m 
Indon. com. ipang (Abor), ampoti, ngipan &c. &c. 
c, M. ngeok, ligeat, Kas. buniat. 

— ^avu iijjutu. 

d L. khiau khia, Burm kya Khyeug kye, Snnw. krym® 

€b. khi. 

■§€ Tree. 

a, A kaf, gokpi, Manip. akoi, * im kuiiig. 

Ason — Arukaai, Tarawa k*Hi*, Bis. kaboy, Malay See, kayu. 
h K. ciui (Chin, che, chiu, shu.) 

c. iVl. Xrj2-iioii, 

Korea nemo, 

d. L. ton, tun, Kas ka diing, (T -Him. dong ko., Khoibu king- tong.} 

Viltage. 

a A, lang, Kas. Jkasknong, tAong, Mik. rong,'Kbyei 3 g nang, Singpli# 
f?2<?reng, Maaip D, ram, naiu, rahaaig &c,, Abor du^ong., Magar laugba* 
h, JL. ban, man, Jjiuib, bangkhe. 

^ Water. 

a, A nuk, Ea dak, Cbong tak, K. tag, tuk, tik, M* dat, dai, Kan® 
^o\v. rak. 

Ytmesei dok &e., Bengali udak (Iranian), Fin tat se. -Tobi 

tat (Fin). 

M dai. If this is not a contraction of dat, it is conuefted witk 
the Tibetan and Gangetic-Ultr. doi, tui &c., Chinese ciiiii &c» 

d, L. nam ; Chep. lang, Now. la, lau. (root Scythic,* 
ra, Hnus. rua &c ) 

e, Kas. ka urn, Ur, um, Male am, Lepeba ong. 

Beythic ^Kor, Tungus. mu &c ) ; ^emitico-Air. cosii| 

SO- YafUa 

m A. kwei ( ? Ombu khe). 

^0 L. man, mau-dom, boa-mam 
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APFENBIX TO CHAP, YU OP PAET lU 
Gn 

OOMPAEATIYE VOCABULABY OP CHIKISB AND TIBETO-' 
HI^TBAINDIAN NOMEBALS.'* 

• In App, C. tlie roots and not the adjuncts arc ItaHclseC 

One. 

Chin cMt^ yit, i\ che^W ^ ; Tib. w. geP^Agr, s, clitk ; HimafayEn. 
tM, gkrik, Mh^ tik, hri, it, id, <‘ke; hat, ka; Dojihla tiken &c. ; Bodo ehe^ 
Garo $Iia, Burrnan ta^ik, tack, tit, ie\ ta, Karen ^n-ple. Bong, ^^ 2 *kar^ 
Kuki Afnka, Kbyeng \nA^hat, Nicobar kohok, Naga vm^thc, kalang, katu^ 
nkhet, aita, cha 8cc , Min aAo With the Chiiio-Tibetan and litiriBa- 
Himalayan compare Ugro- African varieties of the root,— h/o Japan, 
ytyk, odik, it, ot Ugrian; dik Darfur tok Galla. It is difficult to 
trace the particular connections amongst these forms The Ugro«/Jri- 
can, Chinese, Tibetan and Himalayan are obviously variations of one 
root, which is probably best preserved in the full bi-cocsonantal forms 
ilk, dik, chit, chik, which are found in all the jjrovirices But the centres 
and lines of diffusion are obscure. The African terms are probably of 
Scytiiic orgin, like many other African numerals, f^'orne of the Hima- 
layan and Ultiaindian forms may also be Scythic thrpugh eastern 
Tibetan, although it is quire jrossible that they are variations of the pro- 
per Tibetan forms. The Ultraindian and Himalayan forms in a are so 
peculiar, that doubt may arise whether they are all I'ibeto-Chinese, 
Ta, ka may be a variation of cha, and cha itself of cA?, but the preva- 
lence oi'ta, ka as an Ultraindian and Asonesian definitive, and its oc- 
currence in many of the Asonesian vocabularies as the numeral “ one/^ 
sugge.str* the possibility of a difierent origin. The Burrnan tach, taik, 
1, nhach, naih, 2, Naga not 2, appear to be only vocalic modifications of 
iik, and of nit (or nis) 2. It is probable that the shorter forms in a are 
modifications of a similar Ultraindian variety of the Tibeto-Chinese root. 
The Naga kata, katang [Aa^-in higher numbers], aA/ief, [whence the Do- 
pbla aAen] and the Khyeng hat, are probably merely an inversion of an 
ancient ^a/r (Hurman tach)f This form spread to the Himalayas 
(Lepcha, Mug n- kat, Suuwar ka, obviously referable to the Naga 
loriiis ) The vocalic form ia is found in spoken Burrnan, Karen, 
and some of the Naga dialects, ata (Mithan) [whence cha Tablung, ska 
Giro, Deoria Chutia], in Ahor-iMiri ako, and in Sunw ka J In the Yu- 
ma group in whit h the dental is replaced by the guttural, as in several 


* I nuiy remind the reader that the apostrophe marks the ebmpr sound equi- 
velent lo a suppressed or inchoate k or t, so ihati’ is a moditicatiou of ik, it, and 
or Jut. 

t tMr. Hodgson’s vocabulary of Gyarung, published since this paper was writ- 
ten, shows that ibese lorms have not been produced by inveigion, but by the cohe- 
sion of a common Uliraindian prefix ka tcor res ponding with the Ancient Tibetan 
g— ) uiui the broad variety of the Chino— Tibetan roof. Gyarung has A' -ii, also 
joun.f ri Takpa, tAi, a Hurma-Himalayan variety contracted from fiAf, Afl-nes S, Ao- 
«an« 3 Ac, These forms, whatever their iminediaie origin and tiu.si direct affinities® 
correspond ii the Tibetan g^-chhig .=A-chiili, A-uk, A-ti), g-nyis 2 Ate, In many 
of the Oii7ial:iyo-Ultraiiidian numeral systems, Aa-, to-* is retained in terms above % 
In a few it occurs in the lower terms as a positu* fiee App* A> p. 3, **Ssu$i*"l* 

I iAiso in Manyak^u-bU 
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HlmalayaB forms), it takes the postfix Boogjn, kea-^ciKuM 

(whence, probably, the Nicobar kohok). This tends to invoke i he 
Tibeto-Chinese origin ot the final ch or k of Burman in some doubt, Wt 
as it is referable in other terms to 'ribeto-Chinese or Tibetan, it may be 
considered as certain that abroad form {tak ov kak, by contraction 
&c ) anciently prevailed amongst the North Uitraindian languages 
and was thence earned along the Himalayas. Amongst the Himaiayaii 
languages the Newar chhi is the only term for 1 that is modern Tibetan 
(Lhop. chi Tib. chik.) The Murmi is a derivative from the An** 
cieiitTib. gcfiik, which, we may infer, had a very strong or guttural 
sound trom which the Murmi r was evolved. The Gurung kri is a. mo* 
iifiration of the same form. 

The term is radically the same as the definite article and unit of many 
Scythic, Ario-Celtic, Alrican and Asonesian languages, to, ti kc., kop 
ka, ek SiO 

The Karen is Lau It has remote afiinities, North 

and Mid Asiatic, Dravirian &c. (e. g. mnon Koriak, cnnc, Drav., mg Car 
Nicob , m;w»-bai Austral. &c ). But as the same partic’e is a widely 
spread definitive, it is probably of native origin in the Lau system (?il 
** this”, m% that^^, Siam. &c.) 

Two. 

Chm, urh, ir, il, Uf m^Jif gi ^ Tib, gTtgis, nyi, m. Him. wyi, m, nhe^ 
fir^chi, nis &c , Miri, Daphla a»i(Naga),. Mik, him*, Burm. nha4k, nhackp 
nkiU Nicob neiy Naga &c , Khyeng pa-«Ai, Kar. khUhop 

J[i-ple, Singpho 

The ('hinese appears to have two distinct forms or perhaps roots, and 
both are lound in Ultraindia. The Kwan-Hwa urh, li, is the prevalent 
extra-Chinese form, nyi, m &e. The Macao and Hokien gi, ji, is per* 
baps <*onnected with the Karen Ai, Mi, but it is more probable that both 
have been formed independently from guttural forms of ni (nhi, 
gi,ji)- The final s of the ancient or written Tibetan is the parent ofthp 
final Sf t of some of the Himalayan dialects, nisp Mag,,. nisM Sunw., 
chi or nget^sh Limb , nget Lepch. So auwa^ Tengsa (Naga). In thp 
other Naga diaiecis ihe final consonant is lost in 2, but it is preserved iii 
7 ingit, matJiy nith, tmet &c. The Burman nhit, nek, nMc or nkack 
retain it The Burman nek, Nicobar and Naga net, ae, appear to b® 
connected with the Limbu and Lepcha nget.f 

The Chinese term or terms for 2 have no apparent connection with the 
N, and M. Asian oneSi unless urA be contained in the Tungusian 
J^ongolcho-yur. But t be root in r, «, d is the most common Aso-Airi« 
can term for 2. Its forms in other tormations are frequently identical 
■with the Chinese. In Africa it and the labial M, mat &c., separately or 
combined, are almost universal, and as most of the African and Asiatics 
systems have an ultimate binary bs sis,, the same roots enter largely into 
toe names ot higher numbers also. The Iranian dm combines both^ 
as in some of the allied E. African terms. Both are found separately 
and combined in the Mon- Anam terms, Aar, ar, ma. ba, Sco ^ and r 
mlone is the earlier Dravirian tem, «, er, re, which closely resembles 
theN. Cninesesr as well as the Georgian yerw, ori&c, Asir &c. ap« 


♦ [WHhthe Burman broad form, amplified by the postfixed def., «Aa4k, cor- 
yesponds the Gyarung »a-i, Manyak »a-bi, Thochu nga«ri. The Gyami llawgrkii 
and are pure Chinese varieties, the S euphonicahy amplified by the nasal finafl 
t iGyaruisg ka-nesi fiorpa »ge|. 
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pears isolated in the Chinese system, and is not oven a Chinese definitlvej, 
It was probably borrowed by theorigin.il Chinese tribe, nirecriy or Inter- 
mediately, a formation in which the two deliiatives 
liad become the foundation of a binary numeral system, — sr, rcr &c, 

that/' 'fhe best representatives of this primitive As >-Airioan systam 
mnst^ be sought in those languages in which m, it ke. still exists as m 
deHaitive and may be traced in the imrnerai 2 and in higher terms 
formed from it The particle is so freely varied in other alitances by 
the consonant changing' to n, d, t &c that there is no reason to suppos® 
that the rihj‘to-Uitraiadtaa ionni nyi, ni &c have not been borroweil 
from the Chiiieso But closer forms are found in ¥e 2 iis 0 ian, we, inyup 
kimany (Hasia hini)^ and other languages. 

Three. 

Ch. san^ sam, Sfff fa i Tib gsum, sum; Him. sum^ som^ mm 
&f*. , iVIiri a-o/w-ko, awma; Dhun. ^nm-long, Bod luan-fAam, Garo ga« 
afAa/n, Kiir. the, sa^ Mik kAthom, Nag marn, mzam, she, su^ 
hm vaij-m/«, Burm sung, thong , song, Khyeng Bongi timkar, 

Kuki tumkii. Urn sum* 

The prcahar Naga form ram, lem, is found in the Milcbanang 13, mrum, 
sUhouith 3 has the Tibeian hrm sum, and iaalao preserved in tii® 

Tibherkad 8a-^i«m„chop'S«m. fSee Ap. A j 

The closest forei«o alfinities are Korian and Caucasian. Kor. sat, Geatm 
gWi sami, sumiSic, Lesat sham\m. The same combination has been car- 
lied to Africa saba, sauwa See., Maodingo group. In the Cau asiau 
iyxtems the numeral terms are regularly formed from a few definitives 
by fiexian and the coincidence of the Georgian ori 2, sumi 3, with tk® 
Chinese ir 2, sam 3, Tib. sum 3, can hardly be accideoial. 

Four. 

Ch. se, sit ti; Lau «t; Tib. hzki, zhpttzhi, Lhop. zhi, Serp. zhgi. Tbit 
term, m its d'^ntal and sibilant forms, has made little progress in Cl« 
traindia. Naugaiing Naga has pac, Angami Naga da, M. Angami dek, 
Kuki Bodo dig, which appear to be all modificatiant of theTibetais 
forms of Chino*Tibetan.t 

Si, d, is a very common definitive, and much used as a numeral 
element. It is found as such in Scytbic and African language® 
Ce. g. teti, Samoide). But as the Chineae 2 and 3 are most closely 
connected with Caucasian, and chi, thi, se &c. is the principal element in 
Sts fi^xional series of numerals, it is probable that the Chinese is related 
to the Geogian oth-chb ot-chi &c*, to which also may be traced ih@ 
African ata-cM cTimbuktu.) 

The most common term in the Tibeto-Ultraindian languages re<|a!ret« 
from it peculiar form, to be separately discussed. It has been carri^dl 
by the North Ultraindian tribes to the Himakyas, where it has Naga# 
Oaro and Borman forms. Burm, le, B»ngj, le^gr, Khyeng Ibi, Kar. II 
Naga pMali, pkah, deli, pili, «li* Singphu mcli, Mikir phlh Garo dri, Bodu 
dre ; Hmatagan,-^apli Daph1a,phi Chepang ; le Sunw. (Burm.), it sh Limb* 
|idali, jjAitlu# Lepch., dull Mag., dli Murrai; jyll, Our j laya Kiranti* 


* [ Thocha ksbiri, Gyami sangku, am, Gyaruna il/sam, ffo.pa m 
(T. Naan), TaUpa sum, Msmyaksin (Thochu sAi, Na", ada, Kar. t^s) J, 

t I fhoeba gzkcfre, Oyami si, aiku, Gyaraag kadi (Bodo), liorpa Ma, 
Takpa pM, Manyak rabi (Btirm. Him.)] 
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Th-»9P are a1* North UMraiudian forros-^ Pi, N**war, T-herkad, is ideBtiual 
with fbe Abof-Miii apie, vhicli is a cob t radio si of as 

ap|teurs from rhe Daithla Ibrm ai»d froru Abur-Miri itsell pre«- 

servirig the full Naga form in j>zii-ngo-Ao, 6. The iVlilcbatiaiig py, puk 
Is probably a moUilieation of pi, corresponding with bit in tlsa *Vi agar 
riiis is more fO’obuble than that it is a direct derivative from the 
Mon-Auam and Viudyan pan. But pun may irst lt be related to the 
Burma- Hiuitiky an terms. The latter, in some of their forms, a* e idea™ 
tical with certain forms of the African numeral which appears to have 
"been the original of the Mon-Anam, Malagas! and Asonesian terms. 
As that numeral is itself founded on a root for 2,— li, ni, lo, iiu 
which is common to Chinese with many Asiatic and Afi ican languages^ 
and as the term for 4 so lornied had a very archaic and extensive preva- 
l^-n.cein Asia and Africa, there are several possible sources of the 
Bimalayan term, The simple forms )e, li &c are identical with lh« 
Chinese H, 9* of which the Tibetan and Ultraindian nyi, ni &c is a shghi 
modification. Li may therefore be a derivative from an east Tibetan dia® 
leci, or it iDJty have beeen formed in Ultraindia from the Obinese M or 
the 'i’ibeto Ubraindian ni. But it is inoprobahle that such a term for 4» 
or TOf'de of forming 4, prevailed in eastern Tibet, when the Chino. Ti« 
betan system has a distinct term for 4. it is equally improbable that the 
principle of constructing such a term was acquired in Ultraindia after 
the Chino-Tibetan system was introduced, and was then applied to th@ 
invention of a new term for 4 which displaced the proper one of ibat 
system. Th® simplest conclusion is that li is a modification of ib« 
Chinese ti, si, through the sonant form, of which we have an example in 
the Bodo dm, whenco the Angami-Naga da &c. The Tibetan sonant 
^izhi is probably the immediate ])ar6nt both of the aonant dental forms 
and of the labial prefix ball he). 

Five. 

Ch. ngu, u, ing, ngo, go*, Tib kna, gna; Him. gna, gm; Mir! 
mgoko, ungo, pilh^oko (^wi, 4, Naga); Dhim. na, Mik. pho«^; Naga 
nga, nga, bmga, piiungu, pungu, phanga, pejigu, pmgu (the Bodo ba, 
bha is probably a contraction of the Nauisang ha??oa) ; Singpli. mmga^ 
Barm, nga, na, Kar. yai, ye, Khy. nhan, [Nic. tnnhle, tuwtj*; 

Bong. raiM^^kar.f 'i'he Karen yai is exceptional. It appears to be I)ra-» 
virian (yni, Toda, a^i-du Telug ayi-^nu. Tul &c.) 

The <;hino-Tibetan nasal root ItseU^ ngu, ing, nga, na &c. is allied to 
the Draviriau an* 

Six. 

Ch. &>’, la’, lu’, (i. e. equivalent to lok, lak, luh) ; Tib w. di-uk, s. th» 

W. Tib. dukjtuk-, dhu Lhop,, fwkSerp. ; dim, iu^ Mm, ink; 

Lep. /arok, tiok, Sunw. ruk ; Chop krw^, Bodo do, ro, Uiiim. tu^ 
Gnvo krok, dok (Chepang), -Vlikir thoro^, Naga taro^, thf lo ., 

Boru, azoi', vok, Singph hu, Bunn, fekrauk, khy ok, kkyauk, Bongj* 
rAakar, Mon karffZ4, Ka trau, Changl. khmg, Abor-Miri nkeng^Of 
JSuki, Kar. ku,% The distribution of these terms is peculiar The wide 


^ Prpbabiy Mon-Anam. See App* A. 

t I Tlmchu iiurp, Gvami wn, (( htn. n) Gyar. kunggsis, Horpa gw0 

(Chin. go}, faiipa u gne ( i 4, as in M ri), Mauyali gn«bi.] 

t IGya^d ieu, mkuy Gyar. ifcMtali (ribjj Takpa too, {Sli^pliOi Griir% 

€hep )i Manyak irwhi I 
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sprearl kkrmik^ hruk, Icarau, trau &c. is evidently s^n arrihaie Enst Tib(?taii 
form of the Chinese lu^ or luk, aiiieii to the Written Tibetan druk. Its 
diHusion amongst languages of the Mon-Aiiati tbrnm’tioii is probably 
attrilnitable to the numeral system of the latter having been purely 
i|iiiiiary, or without any substantive term above that for 6. Itis lound 
in ICoI and Good also. The Naga tnrok might be thought to be aa 
|iijme<iiate derivative from the libeian druk, if to li id ikh occur fre- 
quently *ts a pn fix with orber numerals and words, and the numeral 
root, nik, rok, lok, occur bare and with distinct prefixes in other Naga 
dialects. The Garo kro/r and Chepang kruk are obviously deiivafives 
from the Barman khraw/r and although the Lepcha tarok^ irok^ resem!){e8 
the Tibetan druk^ I have no doubt — looking to tlie cumuhitivr evidence of 
the influence of Uitraindian forms of numerals and ofher words on the 
HimaUyar.—that itis a derivative of the Uitraindian tm’ok (Nangaung 
Kaga.) 

'fbe Karen and Kiiki ku, Dhimal iu, Bodo do, to, Na^ja so-n^, Bong- 
jurAw-kar appear to be contracfed forms, 'wliich in Changlo and Abor- 
Miri take a nrsal flual kkung^ heng. 'i'he Ahor ^^hye and Dophla a- 
i-ple present it in a very curt form, and the latter ouriously preserves 
the Karen postfix pie. 

Seven. 

Ch. chM, cJChit, cldJiet, thet, sit; Lau cket, cJilat, tset, Bingph. 
jinit, Kyen ski. 

The allied Uitraindian and Himalayan t^rms are remarkable. The. 
Mon-Anum or earlier Uitraindian system was quinary, ami a like system 
is still seen in the Banna-Himalayan terms lor 7, which are #«imply 
the term for 2 'sometimes slightly modified. It was doubtless formed 
on the model of an ancient quinary term, 5—2, the term lor 5 having 
been lost 'l‘he circumstance of the root lor 6 not bt ing found accom- 
panying that lor 2 in any of the hi nguages, is a strong proof that the 
prevalent Burma- Himalayan immerak were derived from one language 
which had dropped the* term ior 5 before it became diffusive. The 
Tibetan term is mun, dun. It has made hardly any progress on this 
side of the Himalayas, the only examjdes I find being the Lhopa 
Serpa dyun and Changlu %um, a modilication of the Lhopa dum, 1 he 
Tibetan term is not Chinese, but it is 'I’ungusian narfaw, Mong dolon,^ 
Korea and it enters into the Kamchatkan ny#o?iok i^c. 

The following are some of the Burma- HimnJay an terms. Burm. khwan 
mchov mk,khnnhit^ k\im, Ahor, kum7-ko Miri kimir/e, Nag. 
nith, math, ingit &c, Sin^pb, sim^, Oaro mning. mit, Bodo chim, mi, 
Bhim nhi: Kar nui, nwu vds, chant, rihe, noshi, Kuki s. sn [Garo 
ifit], Bongj. sre-kar, Kasia himan {hint is 2 in Mikir). The Abor- 
Miri ku-ni^-ko, ku-n/d-e, is dirertly connected with the Burman 
khun-n/il^.f The Dophla ka-nngisme same word with the final i of 
2 converted into a guttural, as in the ancient Burmaii we/f 
The Kiranti bhag^yo. alone preserves the proper term of the Mon- Aiiam 
system. Comp. Mon ka-5oA (from 2). The piefix ka is found in 
jLepcha Irona 7 to 10, but the term tor 7, kyok, is peculiar. 


* [Sokpo tolo]. 

t [Gyarung Takpa 
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Eight. 

Cli. patg pe\ hoi\ poi\ This term lias not been borrowed by tb© 
Tibeto-Ultraindiau languages, It is found in Laii, pet, 

Tbe Tibetan term is hrgyud w. gye s.* The ancient form (probably 
still prevalent in E. Tibet) requires to be compared with the Uitmindian 
and Himalayan terms in whieh r is the consonant. The Katia prah, if 
it stood alone, might seem to be a contraction of an ancient Tibeto-UK 
traindian form v hich preserved the Tibetan predxual hr. But as the 
Ktisia term for 2 is ar (Mon, Kol, Chong, 7nar, bar See,) it I® more pro-^ 
bable thutp’n^ is formed from it. In many systems primarily based on 
a binary scale, 4 and 8 are modifications of 2. From the Kasia foria 
comes the Nicobari awei'n. The other allied forms lose the j?. They 
are mch Burm. w., mi-kar Bongju, rae fCiiki, rat, rkai Milchaiiang, 
But some doubt is thrown on rai by the Tibberkad ghaif the Tibetan 
form ghoh being also found in Tibberkad. Final i is affected by these 
extreme Western langnages ot the Gangetic formation as well as by 
some of the extreme Eastern (e g. Bodo) which have received it from 
Ultraindia (Karen &c.) Thus 5 is gmi (Tib gna), 6 is tuM (Tib w. iuk% 
9 is gui (Tih gii). Final i being common to Milohanang and Bodo, 
the Bon^u and Kuki rai, rae are in favour of rai having been the form 
of the Kasia ar, ra^ 2, that prevailed in Bodo and the other Gangetic 
languages and was spread as far west as Kanawar. The common in- 
terchange of r and g or gh would of course explain the conversion ot 
the Tibetan ghe into re as well as the Ultraindian ra into gha, the vowel 
being a small element in favour of Ultraindian origin. The point how- 
ever is, I think, settled, Ist, by the evidence in lavour of an early dif- 
fusion of Ultraindian words up the Gangetic basin and across the 
watershed into that of the Sutledge, and against any early difiusion eff 
Tibetan words from the Sutledge down the Gangetic basin ; and 2nd 
by the Kasian term prah being found in the Chepang prap, Gurnng jorr, 
Murmi preh^ pre. The Kiranti j-eya gives us the root again. The forms 
in jt?rare connected not only_with the Mon-Aiiam term for 2, but with 
the prevalent Burmah-Hiraalayan terms tor 4, pnii, pli In several of 
the languages 8 appears as a mere fiexion ol 4 (i. e 4 dual). Gurung 
4pli, Spre, In the 'Abor-Miri jow-zii^-ko, Abor pUnye^ the Inbiul is 
the term tor 4, (a-pi- ko, ;ow, bu^ Nipal, Milchanang, combined with that 
for 2 (i. e. 4 the 2nd time or twice) In the Daphla piagnag the 
same combination is fouml (See 2, 4 and 7). 

The common N, Ultraindian term is a similar binary remnant. Burm.j 
skit,$kyit, si% Khyeng ekat, Naga isat, Bchetk, SLckat, Sfichet, te, thtsep^ 
ihuih, theiha; Singpb, tnaisa^, umkat, G&ro cket, Bodojntf All 
these' appear to be morlificutions oF a term preserved in the Kiranti 
has£t#, 2, and having affinities with some N. Asiatic binary terms io)r 
8, i. e. Samoiede ^Ailf-sedi, si/l-wieta, Tungusian dsekap^kun, The root 
is primarily 2, — Samoiede site, side &c., Ugrian kit, hei, ftat, kdk 
Ice. &c. and may be recognised in the Chiuo-Tibetan si, ti, %M he, 4 
{i. e. 2 dual). 

The Limbu ye#, Sunw. Dhimal ye, are probably Tibetan (yye)» 
The Lepcha ka-^ew, kuAn is probably an ancient term formed from th# 


^ rGyarung oryet, Takpa gyei.] 
f [Manyak jtibi]. 
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W, Tibetan ^jd ko, The Karen hkgo, hho, is allied to it. 

Nine. 

Ch. Hu, kau; Tib. ^gu.gnh^gu, W\m. gu kc,; Ultraindian M, % 
Mo (with prefixes &c. in 8(»me diah cts), Ssngpho. tse% Hlmal ku, kuFi^ 
Chaoglota^M (Naga), Bodo chA:^, Gar.Jif, shAii Milehanang mm: Lam 
Karen Mi (Chinese).^ o a 

Ten. 

Ch. shi*f skip, chap, tap ; Tib. hchu, ckuh, chii; Him. ckuk, ciml (Tiber!:) ; 
Ultraindian,— chi, che, si, isi, se Burman, Karen, Naga&c, Gar© 
cfti, Bod, ji The Ultraindian is closer to the Chinese than to th® 
Tibetan form, and it has been carried westward into the Himaky^® 
dialects, cM-rimi, sa nho, M bong, se. The term is evidently the Chino- 
Tibetan root lor 1, cMt, chik, chi kc. a inode of naming 10 (1 tale) 
found in many other languages. That the Ultraindian and Himalayan 
forms have been derived trom Chinese, or Irom an eastern Tibetan vo- 
cabulary, is further shewn by the Mikir kep, Kiranti kip, which is the 
Chinese chip 'fhe Burinan /i-obe, Rakhoing ta-se, prefix the term for 
1 without its guttural final, f 

In the Chinese system the numbers between 10 and 20 are formed by 
placing the lower numbers after the word for 10, while the articulate 
terms or tens are formed by placing the lower numbers before the word 
for lo, which precisely accords in principle with the Hindu, Arabic 
and European notation, although not with the nomenclature in the 
series between 10 and 20 (e. g. 13 corresponds with the Chinese nam- 
ing. but not with ours which places the digit before the ten, thir-'Uen ; 
hut fhir-^fy, thirty-one &c. correspond with the notation, 30,31). The 
following exam jdes will show the consistency of the Chinese notation 
with the collocation of the words, chap 10, chap it 11, cJiapji 12, chap 
see 13 j ji chap 20 (2,10), sa chap 30 (3,10) | 


* [Gyarung kung^w, Takpa duyw, fTib). Manyak^wbi, Horpa^o^ 
Thochu rgure.] 

T [G>arung si’, Many ak checAibi, Takpa pcAt]. 

I Note on the Chinese and Indo^ Arabic numeral sgmhoh. 

of numbers must have pvecedied symbols, and the Indian symbofs 
must have been invented by a nation which followed the Chined© 
system of naming, that is such a term as thhr--teen, trayo-‘daskanp 
te-^rah could not have been used by it. The Bravirian and Mon-Anaiii 
systems agiee with the Chinese in placing the decimal In its natural 
place, e. g U, pati nmu (10,1^ in Tamil ; gel miai (10,1) in Kol ; mm 
mot (10.\) in Mon; lod teei (10,1) in Kasia That this system Is 
the natural one is proved by its prevalence in other languages, Ame- 
rican, Asiatic (Scythic, Georgian, Euskanan &c.), and African. Th® 
Indo-European and Semitic collocation is exceptional. 

The perfecting of the decimal notation must have been a slow process^ 
and may have been the work ot the civilised Braviriaiis or other pre- 
Arian nations of India. But the Chinese had advanced far in this 
direction, and there are son e grounds for attributing the rudiments nqt 
only of the system, but of the sy mbols also, to them 1 he Chinese sy m- 
Ibok for the three iowest numbers are respectively 1, 2 and 3 strdk©% 
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placed horizontally -in the formal, and vertically in the common, nolt^ 
tion. The Indian and Arabic figures— the original ofthe Euroiieau — are 
obviously cursive or connected forms of similar symbols, and it is curl® 
ous that in the Indian— from which the Arabic are supposed to have 
been derived — the strokes are horizontal, while in the Arabic they are 
vertical, from which we may perhaps infer that vertical symbols were 
at one time partially current in India also, or that considerable license 
prevailed in their position. But the Arabic are so much closer to the 
vertical Chinese than to the Indian, that it appears most probable they 
were directly borrowed from that systeus. A comparison of alphabets 
shows that written symbols are very apt to be turned in all directioos, 
right or left, up or down, in their progress amongst rude tribes, prior 
to the adoption of uniform materials ibr writing. Leaves, bark, hard 
bambu, cloth, coarse paper that blots, styles, reeds, quills, brushes, 
paint, ink &c., ail influence the form^ and position of the symbols. 
The Chinese symbol for 4 appears anciently to have been, in its ru- 
diments, 4 strokes, a horizontal with two dependent vertical, and a 
snuiiler horizontal carried out from the bottom of the right one. It 
has been complicated by adding two large vertical lines at the sides and 
one at the bottom, forming with the upper horizontal line an enclosing 
square which wonld itself represent 4, In the common figure the four 
lines are obtained by a simple crossing of two curved strokes. The In- 
dian symbol is a similar cross, but with the bottoms of the curved 
strokes joined and rounded, that is, the figure is written without lifting 
the pen, and the two strokes .run into one symbol, as with the Indo- 
Arabic 2 and 3. In the Chinese 9 the symbol for 4 is sometimes looped 
in the same way. The ancient Chinese 6 appears to have consisted rudi- 
mentally of 3 horizontal, crossed by 2 vertical, strokes. The common fi- 
gure is a very remarkable one. It consists of a body precisely resembling 
the Indian form of 4 (that is, a cross converted into a loop by writing it 
without lilting the pen or brush), and a short stroke carried up from the 
left point, or it is a stroke with the symbol for 4 affixed (i. e. 4, 1). It 
appears to be a rounded, cursive, unilinear modification of the an- 
cient symbol for 6. The Indian, Arabic and European figures lor 5 
vary greatly, but some strongly resemble the Chinese symbol The 
Zend is evidently this symbol curtailed of the loop. The Devanagri, 
Mahratta and European are also close to it. The common figures for 
6, 7, 8 and 9 are quinary, that is, they are the figures for 1, 2, 3, and 
4 with a short vertical stroke to represent 5, or distinguish them from 
the lower series. In 9 it rests on a horizontal stroke, the figure 4 
having no stroke of the kind to ^uppo^t it, as in 1, 2 and 3. The form- 
al symbols are probably 1#^S3 simple compounds ot a similar kind. 
The upper part of 6 is the common figure, (equivalent to 6, I). Tha 
nomenclature was also probably quinary. The ancient 8 and 9 appear 
to be related, 9 is 4 without the three enclosing lines, and with tha 
left vertical stroke prolonged above the borizontai line to repi’esent 
The Indian, Arabian and European symbols for the higher numbers vm 
ry greatly, and the same figure has different powers in different sys<® 
terns, but, like the Chinese, they appear to have been originally formed 
from the lower ones. Thus the Devanagri 6, is 3 reversed, with the addi- 
tion of a small curve at the top. 7 is, in general, two strokes like the letter 
V, but variously placed, sometimes curved in both or one of the strokes 
and frequently resembling 1, The 7 of Devanagri ■and on© tariety of 
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Arabic resemble the Arabic and European 9, whicli h also tbe Indian \ 
the Arabic and European preserving the simple Chinese form. The Be- 
vanagri uses the same symbol for 9 with the loop on the side, 'Hi® 
same^ symbol serves for 6 in Arabic with the loop beiow baton the 
left side ; while in Maiiratta with the loop on the right, as in our 6, it 
is the symbol for 7. The figure for 8 is rudimentaliy a simple inver- 
sion of that for 7. In some systems it appears to be tbrmed from 4 
{as the name is in some systems, i. e. 8 is 4 dual). In general 9 is a 
modificativ)n ol 6, as that in some forms is of 3, thus corresponding 
with the tiinalmomenclatufe, 3, 3 daal, 3 trinai 

It may be inferred from the above that the Chinese and the various 
Indian figures are ultimately referable to one original, whether In Chi- 
na, India, or S. W. Asia. Some ot the rudimentary symbols, as well 
as the principle of combining and modifying them, are common to all 
the systems. The Chinese mode ot symboTlsiiig numbers above 10 is 
ruder than the Indian. They have distinct symb dsfor 10, lOO, 1000, 
and 10,000, so that their notation e^iactiy corresfjonds with the oral 
expression. Thus the figures for 236 consist of the symbols for 100, 10 
and 6, with the symb d for 2 over the 100 and that for 3 over the 10, 
and it is rea<i off “ Two hundred, three ten, six. 'fhe cin umstanc® 
of the figures being placed or read from h it to right, instead of from 
top to bottom or right to left like the symbols of the ancient numerals 
and the ordinary characters, appears to show that the Cliim se system 
has been influenced by the Indian and European. But its general cha- 
racter is Unit which the latter probably presented in its earliest stages, 
it is not likely that the idea of value from place alone preceded the us® 
of figures, while a foreign civilised nation which hail adopted the Chi- 
nese methods would be more ready to discover that the symbols tor 
10,100, &c. might be dispensed with or understood, and to reject them, 
than the Chinese themselves. The rudiiuenrs of the Iridu-Arabic notation 
are preserved iu Chinese, and probably originated with that race, 

* The Tibetans and most of the Burma- Himalayan tribes follow the 
Chinese in their mode of naming the numerals above 10. But there are 
many exceptions and iiTeguIariiiea, occasioned by the mixture of sys- 
tems and terms, and by languages tnutually b rrowing. For example 
oven the Lhopa has not only the Tibetan term for 20, n^i she 2, 10, 
but a hybrid term kkeekik in which the Tibetan chlk 1, is suffixed to kite 
which must be 20 or score''; 30 is kke^pkeda^uif 40 kke (score -i), 
dO khe^phedangsum^, 100 khe nga (score 5). In Lepcha khe is kha^ 20 
kha-kat, 30 kha-kat-^sa kati (score one and ten)^ 40 km nyti {score two)^ 
&0 kita nget sa kuH (score two andten)^ kha kha ngon (score fme). 
In Sunwar we find 20 khalka (score), 30 sasi sail (10,3) ; 40 khak neshi 
(score 4) ; 60 khak nisMsasika (score 4 and 10 one i. e, scores 4 and 
tens 1). 

^ In the terms for 100 Chinese and Tibetan differ. The former has 
|?e’, be\ JO equivalent to pah The latter has gga. The l ibetan term 
appears to be unknown in Ultraindia. The Chinese is foun 1 in two 
jNaga dialects, The ancient Tamil jEwto has an accidental conci- 
dence with the Chinese term. But the root pa maybe ultimately 


The two paragraph marked ^ shoold have followed “rcfii’'p, 27. 
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Feferabl® to a similar source with the Chinese, Both the Chinese aisd 
Tibetan terms hare some appearance of being flexions 4»t’ Jhe terras for 
8, Chinese ^ pat, 100 pak ; Tibet 8 hrgyud, gge, 100 gga. If 

the scale is based on a binary one, as is probabisj the jeHUiuiaisce is 
real, In some ot the Mon-Anan languages the same root is lound 
pressing % 8, and 100. 

Addendum (p. 18,) 

47 Road. 

a. A. dang, L, tang, M. dan, ga-lan, K, lolanti (T, IT.) 

h. X. chira da. 

c. A, ngaba (? Bodo^ Bhimal lama, damn Tih,j 
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D. 

aoMPARATlTB VOCABCIAKT OF MISCBtLAKBOUg WOBSS COMKOS 
TO TIBBTAtr, INSIAW AND DITBAINDIAN XAMOUAGIES, 

1 Air. 

a. T. w, lungma, s. Ibakjtxx, Serp. Milcb. Ian, Kir. 

Murm. iha^a, Gur. nan^wpo j Mishm. istrengg^Y ; Nag. raiig-hin, mug- 
ehe^ Manip. nung-sit, thimugf phanra^ khirmg, uong«lit,BGaro km-tyar® 
Lau iom (1), 

Barinani alliance, li, le, Mi, tali, Changlo ridi &c. (Gyamng). 

The 'Pib. Ihak, Kir, hok, probably occurs iu the Le|»clia Mg-mot 
sak-ni “day^% and in the Limbu tam-sak«jpe m-chak 

®«SUT 1 ^^ 

Brav. elarw Fin. lil, lemfn, Yukahiri ili, Turk, il, eil, Aino 

rera J Cauc. ckuvl,^ Georg, kari ; Iran, aura, aer &c.; f<eo)itic (“wind^') 
re, irr, ira ; African ahru, &f‘; Ason, — Meri longlangi, J^amljawa 
langi, Pol wind'') wialangi, Rotuma leang, Sumba riru, Mandh. irl,i 
<< wind'', in Pol., saviii, Parig. pu-ire, Kaili powiri (The fame root is 
found in '*Sky", “Sun" &;c). 

2 Ant 

a, T. tu. ^rogm«, Serp, rhunm«, Sunw. rog-machi i Aka ^arak, Ab« 
Vitruk, 

b. T. X thoma, Lhop. kyoma (*), 

A$on . — Biiiua tumi, Silong kedam, Ilok. hutom. 

3 Arrow. 

T. m. mdah, #. da, Serp. Lb. da j New Bodo 5«la, Sunw. &la, Ka-« 
yenpla, Singph. pala, Jili «mla, Nag. t/ielu, Manm. la, lu, nia, jwalu^ 
a!wala j Burm. mm, wya, Murmi, Gur. Mag. my&, Kir. me (8). 

Iran. — pilu, ^ansk. ; [vil, Teliu, biliu, “bow" Brav.,] pilum tat,^ 
piji Dutch, &c. E. Afr. mparaba Suab., twipamba Makua (Bran 
ambu &c .)5 Malagas, ovana, Yoruba offa, Secb. bura “bow", Ma« 
kua mura, “bow" Asonesian, ^Pol, taa, Pagai rorow, Lobo lara-kai» 
The most prevalent Malayu— Polynesian terms are of direct Malsgas|' 
and African derivation. Indon. Pol., fana, pana^ &e. 

4 Bird. 

a. T. JO. byu, T,’' ibya; Tiberk. Milch, pea, pia. Lop. pho, Limb, 
bu, Chep, raoa; Male jmj ; Nag. to, o, ^Aevu, Manip, vaj Singh, wu, 

Kyp wa, Kami ^a-wa (4), 

Asones Sumh, pio, Kis bau. 

b. S . s cbya, serp. jua, ? New jbangcf, Sunw. dt-va, MIsb. tsa, Dbim. 


(I) rOyarung toll fToung-lhu, toli, Karen, Khy. iki, Burm. j Manyak 
saerdah ; Takpa mot (Gur* »»ro>]. _ ^ 

(2> [Takpa rhokp#. Manyak 6arah, Gyarung korok (Tib. grog,) Thochu Sa-kbrai 
Sokpa khoro*khwe, Horpaekbro.] - v »» m-r v 

f3) jTakpa mla (Bum.), Manyak raa (Barm. &c.), Horpa Ida mb.> ^ ^ 

' (4) [Gyarung pye pye^ Takpa p|a (Tiberk* Miieh.)| Gy ami sphuif® 
©bher (Chin, «Mo Jpc,)' , 
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jiha ; Manip. mam,maGhn^matsn, Nag mo^ lezii, /7zah, &c. (4 5). 

Chin, chian, chio, tio; Korea sal, Aiuo z\nf\ chhpu kc. Tunens* 
Turk clmsh, kush, ku^'hu, k'ls, &c. Magyar katsa (Jowll 
Caticaskm.-^Len^. heso. ueza, uetzu, Giro, zis, chshi, Georg kktchi 
.A5/m£?sia,-Biraa janga, Mank.jaiigangjangHng(Newar) ; N Anst. biiin* 
Komr. slsu, Lamp, siu (“fovvl”) ; 6am. tuhu, chundo, chiMcha: Moiig! 
iho^o^ sho^o?i, sehechn Hind. Beng. cliiriya (see ako Mon^Anam). ° 

5 Blood, 

a. T w khrag, s., Serp thak, Lh. thyak, Milch, pukch (-5). 

Bengali rakta, Sindhi rat, Saiisk. rndira, Nic. ^onak ; Ugr 2£?£^orak: 
4/r.— Saumali, Galla dik, diga [The Asoncs Pagai logow, Bnol lukti. 
Mag', iugu, rogo &c. Koti daak, are probably from dara, laraj 

6 Boat. 

a T, w. ^ru, Lh <fru, du, Chang dru, Serp thii(6). Abor e?kii, Mish, 
rua, Garo rung ; Gang-Ultra, dunga, Nag lung, surung, arongy ru • 
Murung rung, dunga; Kh>eiig, Lungkha iaung, Kumi/dnung, milaiiiig^ 
Kyo plaung, Mon Meng, ^a-lon, Lau ru, reua, An. ding, Kas. liing, 
Bunn, llie, 6ingpbo li, kar /fAli, 

.Asow— Main era, Tiiauj aiina, Tag. longa, Jav. palang, Indon, baru^ 
bulu, parau, prau, Pol, falau. 

A. T. s koa ; Nag. koa, khuon, kho, khung. 

Asones . — Savu kowa. 

e. T. s, syen, Nag. vesang ; iAseng,* 

Chiu, chiu, ch^hiang iang. 

7 Bone. 

a, T. «?. rus;7fl, Mag. naisya ros, SunW. rushe, Chep. rhus j T. ®. 
tukOy ?>erp. ruAfl, Gar. nu^-re, Murrn. mikhu, Lh ru^<;A, Mish. ru6o7i| 
Nag’ nrab, rba, rah, aru, wru ; Lepch arha^ ; Manip sfltru, A«rau, 
maruy para, soru, aru, aruAaw, wru, thuruy khrn ; Yuma ru, aru, ar^ 
Siogph nrang; Burm aro, ayo ; Lau duk, nuk f7) 

Drav, elu^? 2 e, eluva, elu &c. Pashtu alukei, &c- Semitic, clawa, alai?l 
Cauc ratla &c. Malag taolana, tolan. Asones.— Jav. balang. Lansp, 
belu; Austr pura, Baw, loh, Komr Iglor, Soior. riuk (? Lau), Erub 
lid, Taraw. ri ; Indon. tulang &c {Malagasy)^ 

8 Buffaloe. 

T. w, mahi, s, mahe. Luh. Lepch. Murm. mahi, Gur. mal, Serp; 
»eshi; N. & 0. Tangkhul shi. 

Hmd. bhains, Beuif. mohish. Semitic gam -bus, jam us. The original 
term was probably the wide spread mos, bos &c. cow’^ [See Naga.— 
Himalayan cow Naga masi &c.] 

■ - ■ ■- ■ 1 r. .i 

(4 A) [Manyak ha (Naga auha)], 

(5) [Takpa khra] 

(0) [Gyarung ArUy, Takpa gru, Manyak gu] 

(7) [Tho-chtt ripal, G/ar. ayu-rhu, Takpa rosj?a, Many. riMwf 
Horpa rera] 
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9 Cai. 

«. T. w. byila, Lh. pilli. 

Hiorl. billi &c., Lat. ft-lis. 

h. T. simi; Na^. mm, miaai^, miab, mochl, ttiMa; N. & 
TaBgkunMiiii, ^ame ; iTuriiH mi, «mi, mim, nim-bol® mi-^ aang; Kw® 
ina*o»iya; ? Karxib.'ehima; Bod. niouji (9). 

Mongol mil, Japan mio &c. Cldneae miau, bin^ nian, ngio; Asomi-^ 
Iiidon. miong, rniau, miu, meo &c 

Is the fib simi coniipoted with siiiga, “Mon.?'’ In ladoaeata sing^ 
^t^ching, ttching is a term for “cat”. 

10 Cow. 

a. T. w ba, s pha chuk [Tungus chynkttn], Snnw bi. Limb 
Bhifn. pia; Bunn wwa, nna, Kar, wa bing, ga phi (10); Lau woa, Aft® 
bou; Drav awu, avu, pei &c. 

Indon sapi 

h Bh. Milch. lang. 

Fin lehmu, khrtia ; Cauc ol, al ; 5^einit. la (root); Galla, Amharle 
Jam, Danak. iah, Galla lawom, lawum, Suahili lombef Aa(;».-“Incione®, 
limbu &c 

1 1 Crow. 

T m khata, Sunw. khad ; Magar kag. T s. ablak (11), Serf® 
Aalak, Ah. ola, Lejxtb olok, Gur 3!«)ong.ya. 

[Drav, Vindy. Gang-Ultr kha, ka, khawa, kag Ac ] 

V2 Day. 

T. w. TiyinmOf 9 nymo, Serp. nimi?, Lh nyiwt. New nhi, Mag* 
mam-sin, unw na-thi, i liep nyi, iigi, Cliang ngaw, Phim ngitima; 
Kaga anyi, ni, ^fni, nhi ; Singph mi, liJi-^nna, Burni iie, Kar mi, Ya- 
ma taiJ, ^rtn-ni ; Vnam nyat (12). 

Tungus ininy, manyi; Yenes. na ; Cauc kini, dini, Bora^ 

mgo, nga, ungu, Sambaw aiio, Baol nu &c ; (“bun", Indon. neno, init)* 

13 JDoff. 

а. T w khyi, S«rp. Lh. kbi, (13) Milch, kwi, Tiber kaoi, Limb. 

Ikhia, Murm wangi. New, khi-ch-.i, Our nagyu, Mag. Chep kul, 
Chang, khu, Aka, Abor tki, Phi » khiu. Gar. kai; Nage, kui, hi, huj 
Manip wi Ac,, Singph kwi, Bunn khvve, Kar htwi, Yaiii, wi, ui,Aui ; 
Kamb ehake i 

Chinese khi u, keti. keo &c , Korfakai; Mong ?znko!, Fin koim 
karrn Ac Caucas koy, ohoi, woi, gwal, kari Ac Asnne#— Bln koibg 
koyo, Phil kua, av^ai ^ i 

б, T. s. uj 0 (? Scythic, from a form similar to the Binua koyo) 

(9) [I'koeliu /nchi, sokpa simi, Manyak ^nftcheu, Takpa syimAti J 

(10) [Thoi hu ^wa% Maityak wo^mi (mi is used generically as in ding-® 
mi “buiFaloe", See al»o “Cal")] 

(1 1) .[ fhochu rivag 2 en, Oyarung fabrok, Takpa akjoel. s 

(12) [ ‘iyamno nye, i»is}i-n\ e, (Burm ), Horpa nye-fe, Takpa ajeiili 
(Phim^Nag ). Many 

(13) [Gyarung, Takpa khijy "' 
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] 4 Ear. 

a. T« tcj. rna, rna?i?< 2 , na, Lh. mvu Kfr. mha, Miirm. mpe^ New* 
isbai G-ur. mihe, Vlag. na kyep, Suriw. Cliep. iu>, i hang, 

Ba ; Naga na, ^enaaug, ^enhaun, an e; iVianifn na, 4aiia^ Me- 

sa kc. [blit tfiiH may bt» frois kan\ \ bingpii. Burui* Kar^ Yam. sa^ Kar* 
BhOj ka-ua, (14) 

Cauc, en, in. haiika. 

T, s. am-ciio, Serpa am-cJmk. 

15 Earth. 

T. 8. Serp. Murm. Gur. Chep. ( hang, sa, Lh. sah, New. cha^ Mag* 
jha ; Bo<l. Gar, Nag., Karen lia ; Naga iia-wau (15.) 

i^anioul ya, Jap. tsi, zij Turk, yazhaii &;o. ; Cauc. musa^ lait- 

sftch \ Zend sa. 

16 

T. w, egonga, a. ^^erp. gongna, Lh gongdo, New. khyes. 

Cauc*^ — Leeg. gunuk, kor-kon, gaga kc. 

1 7 Elephant. 

a. h. T. w. (jrlang-chen, s. Serp. langJo, Lh. lang-elien, (T7) Chang. 

lang-pehi; Charnph. la»Hiui ; Bunn. chhang.. e Kar. /ct hoKg^ 

kh.sfi, Yuiu. saug-liuug, tsUi, Msai, Mshaij. luon sheu, tsin, Lua tsarig, 
Chang, tyang, ^hiang. 

Chin^ae chhiarig, .sio, sFong; ^ualn'li .limha Asoms. — Jav. leman, 
liman, (Ohamphuiig), Binua, Mai. 5erum, Bin. ^langAe, bvingkiL 

18 E^e. 

a. T. to. Txjfg, e. mik. (18> piin. luik, amik, niiehi, mak, ml- 
kha ; Ab(»r amig, Kol m- 1, iiied, Dhimal mi, Bt»d. magon, Gar. ma- 
kar; Naga uiit, mik, ^enik, ^en\ ik, ^enok, omhi ; Manip iiiit, mliik, 
mik, airidk, aiiiicha, omif, flunitf Singp, mi, Bunn w. myak-chi^ 
myet-'i; Kas, Carnot, Mon mot, puraof, Au. mat [See Mon-An and 
Prav.J 

Chinese rank, mu’, ha chiu &c ; Jap mamigp, mey. Afriea^-"”> 
Makua meto, mezo, Suah mato, kiiiiau me.sa**, (these E Atr, terma 
are plural), Kongo mesa ; Malag massu &c Ason — mat, mala &e. 

19 lather. 

T, to, pha, 8. palo (19) Sorp. aba, Lh„ Murm. f hang. epa, Lepch* 
Our. aho, Limb. ami>a, Kir. ha, New. abu, Mag. 1 ai, uuw. bave^ 
iVJihdi. balia, Chop pa. Aka aba, Abor babu, Dhim. Gar. af3a, Bod, 
Mpha 5 Vindy. aha, babu &c; Nug. apa, apu, opa, apu, va, foba| 

(14) [Gyarung ^?Vrie, iManyak nap/, (Mui mi) lak|»a (^laj9 i® 

leaf”) Hurpa nyo* 

(15) [ zip, Gyar ge’/Panka J 

(17) [Gyar., I'apka lanff-ohhen, Sokpa Ihai^o-rhe, Horpa lame-rhhen.J 

(18) [Gyar iahnyek, iammyek (Harm ), Takpa me-!ong, Many, mulg 
Horpa mo (Chin l"] 

(19) [Oyari Many,, Takpaj Horpa ape]. 
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ilanip. apa, pa, ava, iba, papa, ava, Singpb. wa, Barm, pliae, Kar. 
paV Yum M-pha, phai, ba, bo, abha ; Mou bah, bha. 

Couiriion in all parts of the World, Mongol, i?amoj«Je, Turk., Semithp 
Afric. aba ; Turk, 1 umali baba &c. &c. ; Ason(‘&.-ba!% papa, bab^ 
ibpa, pua, pupa &c. &c., [ibu (Manip) “ Motber^J 

20 Fire. 

T* Him. me (20), Him. mi; Aka umraab, Abor eme, Dliim* one; 
Naga m! ; Alanip mai, charm \ Bunn, mi, Kar. me, Yuma ml, m©| 
inai ; ? Mon tiiiot; (>e 0 Mon-An ) 

Chin, we; Aino abe, apeh, ambe, Jap. lij Fin bi&C| A/r — .Tumal! 
ibi, ibe, Kuam. mo, Malagas afe, apo, afu ; A#o?i — ^l^iha-FoL af« 
»pi &c. 

21 Fish. 

T. w New. !iya(2l) Murm tar nya, Lli. ngya, T. Serp Limb. 
Kir. nga, 53unw ngau, Gur. ;^augua, Lep. ngo; Aka ngay. Afiorengo, 
Bod. Gar. na; Naga nga, ngia, uva, aogu, augha, kho; Manip kha^ 
cAakha, kbai, klii, nga, sauga, ^Aauga; Anaui kba, Mon ka, Kas. 

Nicobar ka. 

Fin kail, k. d 6iC , Samoid Aual, Korea koki. Aiones,-h&^ ika, ikan 
(.VJon-Anau) 

22 Flower. 

T w metog, s. mentok, ^erp, mendok, Lh, mentog, Murm. men® 
du, Til erk. mtnts, (22) 

Gaila doko. 

23 Foot. 


T. w rbangjua, s. Serp. kango. Lh, kanglep; Mikirkeng ; Manip. 
kb ug, ki, akiio, ake ; Singp Tagong, Kar. kliong, kba, Yum «kauk, 
akok, ^rt-kong ; ^lon chang, dzoug, Kamb. cbong, An. kang-ishun f23) 

Drav kal, Chinese kha. Asf>7Je5.— Australian kana (Drav ); ijimaiig 
cbang, Tobi chein (Alon-Kamb); ludon. kaki &c. (Yuma)| Fin^ 
Chukchi, Eskim., Cauc. See Drav. 

24 GoaL 

T. Lb , Murm Gur. Mag. ra, (24) Changl ra^a ; Kol weram, Urao* 
era; Naga roan, rou, Garoptirun, Bodo barma. 

Semitic aron, Saumali arrc, Daiiak. ilia, Gaila ri* 

25 Hair. 

€?. T, w s-kraj ^, Murm kra, (25) Lh kya; Singpb kara. 

Fin kario, Aino karnw, Koriak kirtshmi, kirw^t. C<auc — Leag. 
ebara; Afr * — Makua karare, Sauraail cfokore, Gaila &e. oAegur.. 


m 


(Aka)] 

(21 


( 22 ) 

■■(23), 


(24) 

(25) 


[Tho-cha, Takpa me% Many. Gyar. <rnai, Horpa uma’ 

[Gyar. ehii-nygo, Takpa nya, oga Horpa hyaj. 

"Many , Takpa inento, Horpa ineio]. 

"rho-chuyako (Yuma) tiorpa ko, Sofepa kboii (Drav.)}« 

'fakpa ra] 

‘Takpa kraj* 
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Awn ^ — Cer ukar, Australia tulkur® 

T, ^ Serp ta, Limb. th«gi; Kar thu (See Mon-Aii.) 

Wm ata, at &c Asones^ - 1 Pauei tawa 
e T. w spy, Dbim. nmitu; (25c) ? Kol ub, tip. 

Mn upa ip ; Chin bo. A$on, — bok, but, bu &c (probably Drt?ir.) 

26 Hand 

T. w, lag pa, (26) Serp. lango, Lb lappa, Lep Miok, New fa labt, 
Gur, lop/a, Aka lak, Abor elag; Naga dak, chak, yakj Singh leta 
Burrn. w. Jak, s let. 

Turkish iiik, O.st lagol. Ason — Indon. langan (generally 
Siinda lingan, Poi. ringa, linga 

27 Head. 

T. w. ftjgOf $, S«rp go, Lh. gntoh ; Nagakbo, teko, Manip. kok, kuf, 
kau, akao; Burm. ghauiig, lu-gu, Kar kh(* ; Nicobar koi. (27) 

A^cw. — siiuaiJg, Bin. koi, kue, kai, { ;>ariip. Nicob.), Baiigriini ko, 
Batan ogho. Jap. kat^be, Kam kabbol; Ausc. kabera ; Cauc,— tire® 
kah, aka Ac j Iranian kapala, caj ut, &c 

b (tut kra, Mish, wkura, B »d khoro, Manip, tokolok (Tib kra 
«hair’'); Yum lu, hlu; ? Kaa Mi, 

('auc — korte &c Iranian kala, craniwm &c. Asones — Sim kala^ 
Aruguli, Born ^akolah, Mai , ‘‘sculP' tonkora. 

28 Hog. 

T w pbag, s. phakjua, Serp phak, (28) Lb. pbagpo, Chap piak. 
New pha, tSunw po ; Mag wak. (? Aka kukpa, ) Abor aek, Garo 
fakj Naga vak. ak, auk, tkevo, ikavo; Manip bok, /rabak, avak, 
wok, bok, ok, Singp wa, Burra w wak, s wet, Yum wok, wet, wut, 
Malaval parki, Iran pig, hog, porcw« &c. ; Cauc bake, khaka, ka 
Bkaka &c. (Aka kuk-pa) -Batan bagu, Sirawi kapot, (Manip 

Aabak), Pol puaka 

29 Horn. 

T,w ra, (29) # riyc, Lb rou, Murm. rhu, Gur rxk^ Smtm . guvo ^ 
Lepeb. arong, (-h«'p rong, Ohang tcarong ; Abor areng, Mish riu, 
Bhim. dang, Garo fearong, Bodo gong j Kol darmg^ dring^ Ur mar&g^ 
Male marg; Naga rong, wongj Singp rungj Mon ^reang, gmmg^ 
Km, ka reng, 

30 Horse. 

T w. rta, i , Serp. Lh. Mur ta (30), Yuraa tfla, sba, Kar kthai* kthe; 
Turk, ut, at, Yenis km, kus &c [Hence kutla, ghora, Ac.] Arm, 
tii, Lane shu, tsuhu, &c Sara, djuka, tschunde; Sansk ashwa Ac , 


(2oc) [r^kpa pu, Horpa Many, inui (Dhim.)] 

(26) fGyar. ^ayak (Naga), Many. Iwp-obe*, Takpa ja, Horpa IhaJ, 

(27) LGyar <uko. (Nag ) rakpa gok-ti (Manip ) Horp® gho]. 

( 28 ) [TohK^hu pi, Manyak wah, Takpa pha, (Newar) Horpa yshj« 

( 29 ) : [Tho-cha ra^c, G/ar* Manj, Takpa iiorp» 

irurado] 

:(30) [Takpa t®^]« 
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31 House>, 

« T- ttJ Lli. kbyira, Kir. kliiui, Murai. clliim, Siinw. klii, Our* 
iin, Limb him, Sepp kmgbu 'j A.bor ekum ; N a <4-11 hum, ham ; Manfp^ 
y4m, yiii, shim, nhhij tsnn, chim; New. chberi’' Bunu im, eiog, Kan 
y, //mni.u*, Yuma ing, eing, um ; Magar yum j Mow he, Kas ? rwt 
iai, Kuki terig. (81) 

(Samoiede ma, me, men &c. ? ) Tobi yim, Mille im, Sunda 

ima, Sav. emu; Iiidou. ruma, Iiuma. 

b. T- s. nang; Mrmig riao, Bod. non, noo, ao, Aiiam dang, 12a, 
»ya, ligua. 

Caiic. uiuieh. Lamp non (Bodo), 

3*2 Iron. 

T. %v, /chags, s , Serp , Lli. ehhya 5 Naga ^ache, JiaiBR j Mo2i|?^xsoeg 
^nthway, (3’2) 

Korea soi, suy, Samoid yese, hf-se, basa, &c. ; Cauc acliik, ieba^ 
ask ; Iruiiiau sesS, eisea, ayas; Ason, — Iridau base (Mon pa- 
Boe), bosi, basi, besi, bisi &c. 

33 Leaf* 

a. T w loma, Lh. clam<a5, Lep \op (33) Murm. New hpte) Oiir Inu, 
Mag. iha, New- hau j Abor anne, .vlisli iiah, Bhiin Umm, Bod lai j 
Mauij) na, thi-na, thing-ua, sing-ini (^Hree-IenP-’), vSingp. Jili lap, Biirim. 
rwafc. yivet, Kar la, Yuma la-kuug, An. la ; (Drav. elei, ela &c )• 

Fin iopa, lopat, Jopta &c (Tib. Murmi &e); Malagas, ravi; 
A^n^z.— Ei ub lam, Bima rupa, Save ran, Pol lau, rau, fiidon. daiin, 
raun, Sumatra, Phillip, botoug, Mul. &c. lai, a segregative used in 
enumeratiug flat obje'ds, as cloths, sheets of* paper &c, 

b. Tii>. $. hyoma, iyowe, Serp. hy imiap, Lb. syoma, New. bau. 

Chin. bio. 

.34 Light. 

< 1 , T. hod, Limb, ofe ,* Naga oltUe. (34) 

Turk. syod. 

h* T. s, hwe, eu, Serp. Lh. ew, Singp. tlioi, Jili tliwa. 

35 Man. 

T. HIto ml, Abor uuni, (85) Misli. ?iame, Garo miva; Naga mi, «mf, 
^/iame, thenm; Manip. mi, jfMmi, mu, maij c/wnnai; Yuma^w*mr 

Fin mios, mis, mes, pioa; Turk, bai ; Zend luemio^ 4/r.-— Galla m% 
ma, Mandiiig. mu. Asm. — Indon, mama. 

36 Monkey y 

B. T, w, sprebu, (36 a) Lh, pya j Aka fobe, Abor sibie; Naga feh| 

(31) mo-chii kih (Sunw.) Gyar. chhem, Takpe klieml- 

(32) “Tho-chu sorwm, Gyar. showii Horpti chu. Many, siwj. 

(83) [HorpaMa% Takjm dlap (New., Dbim)]. 

(34) 'Tho-chu ui^, Horpa spho ( rurk.), Many, wu , rakpaira% 
Mru wataij. ^ 

(85) |Gyar fimi (Nag Manip.), lakp. mfj, 

(86 a) [Gyar, ^%ri, Takp, praj. 
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Sin^p. we, Jili tawe, Kar, #«-aoe. 

— lEtloii. ? brok, belo, ubaL 

h T. s, tyu. (36 b) 

37 Moon, 

T. XQ. zlwa, s, dawa, (37) Serp. oiila, Lb. dan, Lepcb. law, Limb 
law, Kir. la ditna, Murm Ihani, Chariglo lani, Nr-w, iiiila, (nir lau ngl^ 
SuDsv. la to si, Chop. Vdxm, Aka;>ala, Ab. poio, Misli. ??alua; Naga da^ 
/«ra, letii, le ; Manip. Iba, to.^Ja ; Singp. Jili i*ata, Burm« 
Kar. ia, Yuui lo, 3 iu, hla-pa, ta ; An. Arla^g, Lau lun. 

Fiii mauo, Korea oru, Samoid iri, heda &c., Cliukcli. iraluk; Ira.H. 
luua, moon, mond &c. Afr. — Danak. bera, Fohip fybin, Malagas, vula, 
vulan. Austr. paia j Indor». FoL vola, bula, bukii&c. (tbrougb 

Malagasy .) 

88 Mother. 

T. Him. araa, arao, am, ma, mang, araai, (38) Misb. wma; Dliim. 
Gur. ama. Bod. Aima; Burm ami, Kar. mo, Mrung amo ; Kas. torn', 
K.amb mi, An. me. 

Nearly universal, e. g. Ytikaliiri, Yenisei, Saraokl , Fin, ama ; Africa, 
Malagas!, ama j Asonesia, ama, ma &c. 

39 Mountain. 

a. T. Serp. ri, Aka wdi, Daphia TwMi, Abor adi ; I)bim ra; Yu- 
ma lai, ww-ra ; Lati loi, uoi, dai; Lliop. rong; Miuu}» ywdong, /frdoiig, 
Miung; Kar koe long, Yura Mang, /dang, slang ; ? Meg. Siiiisv. dunda. 

Giiin lia, Tuiigiis flilin, 2 <ro, zn*a ; Mong* ala, zda, Fiu uv, Ason . — 
Indou lulob, ieieh, lada, lede, alanga, oiono, ^anoiig (Manip Aa-Ioiig), 

b, T. s ( W Tib) dak, Lepcb rok, Miicb dokang, diberk diiiig- 
kang, CbamansT donk. Liinbu tok-soiig; xMale toke, Uond dongarj 
Jili satoiig; Burm tong, taung^ 

Turk tak, tayr, dag, tan &c , Japan dake, Aino tapkub A$on. — In- 

don letekji Erub tulik [Viti toka-tau> but here toka probably meanf 
tbuaug solo Rotuma. 

40 Mouth. 

T., Serp Lb. kba, Miicb. kagang, Cbamang kabk ; Aka gam, Misb. 
?akii ; Bodo kfij^ha, kbouga; Angami Naga ata j Kar. kbo, Lung-ke 
Ilka, Kum. uk-kha. 

t'hiu. khan, ban; Yenisei ko, gou, khan; Sara aagan, ak, agwa, 
ake; t’urk. akse, agus, &c ; Japan kusi, Kanich ka^Aa; Cauc. baku; 
Semitic kbo (Gara, Mabra); Mongol kurgo, gurga. Austr. 

ka, karaka (Mongol); Jav. chikam (Aka), 

41 Mosquito.^ 

a T. w mnhii, iKcbiirings ; Abor. sunggu;? Kol. blm-sundi, bbii 
0endi; Manip sangsan, /zacheang, ^acbang ; Kami chan g-rang. Ason. 
Kaili sani, Murray ! souney. Bima samulan (Kumi ) 

b, T 5 . sye-dongma, Lb. zen-dong, Him. lani (with other roots Join- 
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ed); Aka torang ; Naga mangdong; Kami chang-rang. Ason. — Sas, 
tutaijg, Bat. tirangkas, 

42 Name, 

T. Him ming, min; Abor «min, Mish. amung; Dbiin mfng, Bod. 
Gar. ra ling I Xaga min. man, tonng ; Manip raing. armin, onun, mlj 
gasman g ; "^iugi) ming, Jiii Burm. amiHj, Kar. mi, mengj 

Yura aming, amu». 

Common. 

43 Night. 

T. w. mtsban?wo, s. cbanmo, Serp. chemo, Limb. Awsen, sandik ; Bliim. 

Naga asa n g-d i (Limbu) 5 Manip. msa, y’osa; Singk saim, 

Jili siuiap. 

Turk, achsbam ; Mong. so, cliid, sani; Yenis. sai; Aino asi, asira j 
Jap. joru, Fin ose ; Semitic asar, azar, (Mar, Ghar.); /l/K—Malagasi 
aside 5 A$on. — Balig. sanguna, Tid, siugi bimgi, Mang. chan. 

44 Oil 

a, T. w. Abrirmar, mar^?^, Bhiit. mMiii. 

Japan abra; ? Kilimaui,-makura. 

h. r. 5. Serp. num, i^ep. nam, Limb, nxnge, mingay; Kol swfimm | 
Naga manga; Singh. Jili, Lau nara-maii. 

A.si'm, — Bis liana, Pol. laugo, pani ; Tndon. miniak, minako, 
mina (Limbu, Naga). 

45 Plantain. 


T. 5. Lb* TiGfa/a, Kir. ngak-si; Naga ngo, mongo, mango; Manip. 
ijgo-sbi, nga-chang; Singp. /ango, Jili M?/ugo. ^ 

A$im . — The Indoii. pisang may bo an XJitraindian term, pi-sang 
(Comp, nga-chang &c.j 

46 River* 

T. ijff, gtsun gpo, s, changpo, Serp. hynng, Lhop cbhu kyong, 
Lepch, ong kyong, Limb, toohong, Mur. syong, Kir hong-ku, Gur. 
khwong; Mishrai tsalo; Naga joan, shoa, swokha; Manip. shinggii ; 
Anam song, sung, som. 

Paditu sean, sin. slat (hence Sindu, Hindu, Indus, Scinde &c.) ; 
Ugr. shor, shiir; Mongol cbun, wsun; Turk t«san, su, sug, ytu-sii, 
dsulgu &c. ; Ugr, iyaga, yugan &c. ; Sam. yacha&c. ; Ug. yo, yozi See,; 
Korea ha syu, Ason.—Indou. sungei, sungai, sange &c.j Cel. salo. 

47 Boacl 


T. Hin. lam. New Ion, Sumr. la: Aka lam-tau, Ab Iam**'b@ 
Misb. aiiam ; Dhim dama, Bod. lama, Gar. lam; Nagalam, uiiglan,, 
lemang ; ^^ingp lam. Jili tanglong, Burm lam. Ian, Yum lam, Iang; 
Kas. lamli Mon dan, pa-lan, An. dang, Lau tang. 

Chin, lu, lau; Gara orom, Mahra horom; A/r. — Malagssi lalambe, 
Suahilijira, Sech sela, A,^on , — Indon rorong, lorong, balan, lara &c. 
langan, turang, taluna; dalang, dala, jolo, jalan, Pol. sale, hala, haraiml, 
ara, , , , 
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48 Salt. 

T. to. tslia, s. Serp, Lb. cbha, Mur. Giir. cbacba., Mag. cba, "New. 
clalii; Dhiiii. Bo»l. shyung kart?, Gar. vSyaiig; Naga wateu, 

?? 2 £ftsa, maUey ?w«chi, sum, hum ; Maiiip. ntsii, mathi, niiiu ti. ^/chi, 

tbum; Siiigp. tsuui, Jili chum, Bunn, cliha, tslia, Kar ztiia, Yum 
jyia-tsi, ^h^■/e. 

Japan shiro; IJgr. sow, sol, suk sek, so, &(i ; Satiioltle si. sir, sak 
&c ; Csuu;. shug; Imlu-Gur sul, sah, sout, salfc &c.; ^/r.— (ialfa usu, 
Bauak assebo, Malagas sira (Jap Sam.) /Iawi — indon sia, usi », sk 
jok, sien, a?in, asiad, sira (Maiagasi), muse (Mauip. mmikh^ 

pemsirn, Pol iiluine, //iasima, ma&i> 

49 Sk u. 

T. w pagspa s -pagpoi; [ ? Bodo bigur. Garo bigiljj Naga tokap„ 
(inv ); Jili y>f^piiik j Slugp. phi, Kar. phi, Yum moe-pik ; f Kamb. si« 
bek. 

Chinese, -phi, phiie. Aiistr. bokai, bukaL 

50 Sky. 

T. w. nam kha, s Serp Lh nam, fCir nam-cho ; Naga aning, anung. 

Sainoid, — nom, mim, nob, nyoa; Ugr. in, ninak, imiiyn, iiumimi, rio- 
men, nair j Kashmir uab j Ason . — Timor neno, Kissa onga [See Sun, 
Bay.] 

51 Snake. 

T. w. «briil, s deii, Serp. drill, Lep. beu, Mag. bul, ??iinw. bii-sa, Gur 
bhu-guri; Aka Abor tohi Mish Bod jibou, Gar dujiix ; 

K<d bing; Naga pu, plialu, purr, jfAofa, abu ; Manip. martin, ])haru, 
phru, pTirui, mari, phurun, phrul, lil, nrui ; Singp Zapu Jili tepu ; 
Burm mrv.e, niyue. Yum. rul, rui, pni, pwa, inarui ; Au ran. 

Maiagasi bibi ; Kwamani, oriu; Bengali uraga, Hind Pash mari 
Asoa. — Tilang, bio (Lepch. Yuma) N, Austral, ambit j Indon. uiar, ula^ 
orei, aihin &e. 

52 Star. 

T, w, skd.vina, (62) s. Serp. karm^, Lh kajw, Mur. kar-chin, Gur. tar- 
gya;Ak tokar, Abor. /ckar; Manip. tikron; Singp srtgan, Jii ^akajS| 
Bunn kre, kye. 

Ugrian,— 'Cbur (O.st ); Koriak ogor ; Yenos kaken ; Korea kurome ; 
Mong odon ; rranian, tara, dara, staranui, astrum, Stella, star &€.; 

— Siiahili tara ; — Kayau kraning, Viti, kalo, Indon entara, 

ndara, dala, etab, tawar, war &c. (war ia probably a different root, be- 
ing (bund in New Guinea, Torres St., Australia &c., tara is probably of 
recent Arian origin.) 

.53 Stone. 

T m rdo, s Serp. Lh. do ; (? Good tongi ; ) AnaTn da. 

Korea tu ; Ost to ; Other Ugr iang, kO; ku, kiwi&o ? Maiagasi vatmt 


(62) [Horp. Many, kra’, Takp. karwa]. 
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54 %». 

T, isjma (54) I ? Kolsengi (3ef? “Day^^). 

55 Tiger. 

T w stag, 5 tak, (55) Serp jik^ Lli. tuii; Yuma tekak-ke^ tuk- 
koe, tagain 

Iraa. tigria ko, 

56 Tooth. 

T ?55erp. Lh so, (53) Tib*‘rk soa ; Ahirm, swa, New wa, Gtir 
Mag. syaV, Ciiauglo shin ; Nag. pa, Mani[»av'd, lii», hu; Biirm s\yh., thwa, 

Japan cha, ha, fa ; Ugr pa, hui &c ; Semitic sin; 'rurk. tis, tisli &c ^ 
Taugas it; 4//* — Malag. inifi, nffe Json — Indoii. yus, titi, iigisi, isi^ 
iisik, iiiso, liiho, niio ike (Malttg) 

57 Tree. 


T. to, (jon-shing, s shing-dong, fam, (57) Serp. flongo, Mar. dhoing^ 
Lh. shiiig, Tiberk Alilch botung, Limb Wug, sing, Kir. .saug-tang, Giir, 
sin-du. New siina; Akasang?^^, Ab. sine, Mish wrwrig; Dhinrshiiig; 
Kaga, saiig-tung, san-tnug, siiu-dong, si; Mauip thing-iiang, sing- 
bang, tliiug-ku,i«r, thurig-rong, asing, biug-toiig (lib), hing-bangj 
Kar therigC rhi, Yum ting, teing; Ku.s iro' diing, Lau ten, tiin 

Chinese sbi, <liu, ch’hin, ebang &c ; Yenes hochon; t^ain cha; XJg. 
suy See ; Gauc eht*, she ; KumcU zeihun, teiun, unda ; —Larap, 

Land.batang; Phil dutiuig, Sundatans-kal, ( dai &c, tang-kai “steiiP’). 

68 Vi&u/e. 

a. T w yul tslia^ s. thong, (o8 a) Kir leng, Chang, clang ; Abor do- 
lung, Mish //zflting; Gar. sang; Kaga ting, ting-khua, ching. 

b T. w tsho/Serp, yul; (bS b) Naga yam, ayim, yam; Alaring 
yul, yon, 

59 Water. 

T. Serp. Lh chhu, (59) Limb chua, Kir. chawa, Gur kyu, Bmw* 
pankhii; Nuga tsa, dzu, za, atsu, tu ; Manip. aichu, tu, tuiidie [Gang- 
Ultr ji, si, ti, di, ri, tui &c. Mon daij. 

Chiiiose, chui, sliiii, sui &c ; Jap pnzn kc *, Samoid tui, ftu, 0gr. 
uit, ute, wesi; Turk, shiu, su &c ; Mong msu, tesun; Jaw.— bisan, 
mazi, meze, Eiuzi &c. Indon. chie. 

60 Yam- 

T. w. dona, s thoraa, (60) Serp, dhoa, Murni. teme, Gur. taya; 
Bodo Mrung tha; ? Kol dasang. 

Chinese dua tu, tua chu; Asoii . — Indon uua, New Cal. utl. 


wa- 


(54) 
?55) 

m ^ 

’(" 77 ' 

(58 «) 
(58 5) 
(59) 

®|iui,(Chin 


'Gyar Hni, Many, ny i??;iz, Horpa nga] 

“Horp. 5tak, Takpa teej. 

'Thoch. swe’, Sokpa syu-ebi, Horpa syo, Gyar. ^isw'e, Takp« 
, pliwi’], 

[Gyar. shi% Many 8aji7o’, Tapk. sheng-dongj. 

[Gyam twang-chaj 

[Takpa yu, Many, hu, ? Gyar. w-khyu, fe-khyu], 

[ rhochu chah, Gyar, i«chi, Takpa chhi, Many. dya\ 
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APPENBIX TO CHIP* YU OP PAET II® 

E. 

TOCABLES NON-BHOTIAN IN ROOT OR FORM COMMON TO THE NORTH- 

HLTRAINDUN, HIMALAYAN, AND MIDDLE GANGETIC LANGUAGES. * 

1 Air^ 

a, Chmgla ridi, Aka-don, Yuma aZi, ka^l, &o, Burm» Ze, Kar, bH, kbli 
(1 a), 

[ila, elama, elem &c. ‘'Life^n Won. HfOst lil wu2- 
ta, Mag. eh t ‘-Life”], Turk m»«, chiZ. (Cpm^ “Wild” ^YukabirHs 
Amo rera, Turk il, etl, chil, tU &o.; Mahrah era, Gara ire. Aral^ 
^•e &o.).— 4«on,— Sumban>?«; “Wind”, Mandh. iri, Ut. foari; Celeb 
putre, pony See.; Aust. TnaU* wirunguma &c.j Po! savilL ["ee D 11 

Lepch. .9a^mat Mag namjiz^, Sunw, pfiMe* 
Milck toA, Ab asar* nung-s£/, Khoib. nong4^/, Maram ulifeZ 

n M C. T, masAia, Maring mar^A^ ; Nag,. rang-cA^! 

0 ). 

Mong. (whur, aJiur, uhr, Tib- hur (wmd) [See B, Mon- Ah. The Bitoa 
simei appears to be connected with the Limbu skami], 

2 Ant. 

a. Serp. rAwnma, Abor-M. mirang, Mish. B.ruang, Jili UB.ntf^Iana 
Luh- chaZ%, N. T. lang-^zii, Khoib m'lUng, Mar. phaya^g; Yuma pa- 
lengf moling, pa-Zem-tsa [Drav. Ason.— See Drav. Some of the Asone- 
sian words are immediate derivatives from Uitraindian. Thus the 
Maring miling is found in the Bugis and Bore biri, Kand. here and with 
a final s in Madiir., Baw. bilis, but this may involve a separate root tor 
Simang has les and Pani las-ga. The Abor mim?^ and Mishmi ruam 
render it probable that the Tibetan rag, Sunw. my-machi and Burman 
pa-rwflA-chhit or pa-ywo^-sik present the same root]. 

A. Gur. cAiji, Sunw. rag-macAi (rag, Tib.); Murmi ^on-ri^ Bod Aa-» 
sa brai, Ahom nyucAw, Beoria Ch. chimechi; Nag. m^than^. 

tik-M, tik-Aa, hache, hiing-a;«A, tsip chah Ac.; Manip- B lan^-^a 
chamcAa, kak-cAe?^, wteang, nteng, tangin, m^iteang-pwi, cAm/r-kha^* 
Yuma nmtsi, pa-lein-^^a, Burm par-wak-cAi^ ; (Brav. cUma piiin ) ^ 

c. Lepch. ZaA-phyuI, Limb. siA-chem-ba, Kir. sa-cAa/ia-va, Nan 
sa, tsip-cA(tA ; Manip. AaA-cheng. ¥»• 

6 Boat. 

Garung pfa-va j Kami flaung [See Tib-Ult. and Drav. (a)]. 


• In App. E the roots, not the dedniiives, are italicised. F hare 
“"on -Tibetan”, as Mr, Hodgson’s East 
Tib8ta°n*^ vocabularies now show tbat aereral of the vocables are 

(1 0 ) LGyav-> Toong-lhu ta-K] 

(I 5) [Thoeba moeyu (Maulputi D. mastf &o.)]| 
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7 Bone. 

Gumng mign I G^vo grin^f keren^, Mating Pkm&c, [See Tibeto«> 
Ultr.] 

8 B/fffaloe. 

а. Limb. sawQt, Kir. Sanwa. Haw and mn are probably tbe root 

used for Cow and wa being def postfixes, 

h New. me; Deor ('h. me, Asam (“Cow^^ Murm. mikf 
Sliiiw* &i Barm, me.) (8 6 ). 

e- Aku ujeii-dtt6, Abor rnen-ze6, men-Je^, mBn-jeg i Naga ^ei. 

Cow ’’ Cb. to-^MjTurk. inak ; ? Fiu traks. Abotl — Cow^' Bis. iaha. 

9 Cat. 

Yiima mim 6 ei, Newar hhou (9) 

10 C(m. 

4JL, Sunw. 6 i, Limb. Hty yajt?i, Kir.joi^f, Lepcb. l)ik\ Dbimal|?tflt, K®«« 
ren hjpi, bing, Bengali ga- 66 i (Drav. peLpeta &c., and see B, Mon.-™ 
An. and D, Tib.-Ult.) (10 e), 

б. New. ea, Aka shye^ Abor bou% Misbmi ma-feo-kru ; Singpb kan™ 
«M ; Gar. maeAw, Bod. masAw-go; Naga mnaUf maei, naei, hisAm &c.; 
Kasia ka'-ma-e/,* Yiuna shya, tsiy tcho, mh-ckou (‘‘Bufi'aloe” Tib.* 
Bltr.-Semitic). (106). 

Chin, stm gu, ska gau &c. Ost. mes Perm moSy muSy mySy Wog. misye^ 
Lat. 60 s.— A/ Sumali, Galla, Bishari &c. sii€y osha. The Ostfak 
cliosyy Kamchat kttsha, Lap. kusa, kos, Shangalla ktisuy appear to 
combine the sibilant root with a prefix or another root. Comp* ^ingph.o 
kanstf. 

C. Gur. myauy Mur. mhe* These forms are probably related to isk 
See also BufifaJoe'^ 6 . 

d, Mag. nAet. iVAe# is possibly tbe Turk* wA. (10 d)* 

1 1 6 >o^. 

Aka mh, Ab. piviBg, giak, pmg. Naga vaMuiy Yuma %ahy wuty. 
B. Tan^ awaky.Mt&rmg ak, Maram cb.ag-A«A. (11). 

Aeoia.— Tag. cvaky lloko wah 

12 Day. 

a. Limb. Zew-dik, Kir. Zen, ( 12 ) Abor hftgey Songp. ktlksmy Mar. Ajjik 
lmSc6. 

Vg Im. 


(8 6) [Manyak ding ml ] 

(9) [Takpa syim-6».l 
(10 a) [Mang. wo ml T 

(10 6) fs^ok-pa s« lo, Thoohu, ^*bo11”, sfyaA (Ymna **cow'^ siys)^, 
(10 d) iGyar nye «ye» Gyami «yei). «««*]: 

(II) [Takpa flfApo, (MaringflA), Tbocb. ^jyflry-wo] 

(12 a) [Takpa Jiyeii t# (Limb len dik). The Horpa nye.le ®ppe®» 
to show that nyoni lent is the Tibetan nye with m n. postfix]. 
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5 . Magar nara-szi2, Snwn. Tia-^/^2, Tiberk. zhang^mdi, SlDgpbE 
iholi Nag. ‘^songu^ t sing, Deor. Ch. smga, Luiigkije szin Mauip ngmm^ 
mnsungt nsmi i^akli -‘Sun’' tshan, Bunii. tseheng, ckung, Nancow. 
kan^ Bod.shj/a/ij < ia.ro san, rasan^ Kol sing, Tlie woriis radically 
ill most o{‘ th^'Se ianguages 

Ug shin-uuy Taiigusian. <‘Sun'’, s/iun, Ost, siunk^ Semitic sliam^ 
shams &c. 

15 Barth 

a. Limb. Wiam, Kir ba*-M«, Sunw. kha^pl ( ? Tib. New* cha^ Tib* m) 
SingT nga Jill taka (whence probably the Naga 

k L&poli, phat, Manip, lai paL (lo a), 

16 Egg. 

phim tui, Naga Limb thin, Kir. tiding, ChangL go-tham, Ti- 
berk. turn, Dhim. tul, Borla don-{ 3 ?^;z^ Gar. tou~cAi, Singphu ndi^ 
Burm. Knr. di, Milehunang/i, lieh, Asain ko?ji, Yuma adui, atuip 
Nag. a/i, oifz, utzz, ausM, iiatte, Manip. nroi-^dui, maka-^zzi, liacA% 
atu, aviu, ^nyui, (16). 

17 Elephant. 

a, Newar, Chepang Wsi, Sunw so da, Abor-Miri siti, site, Manip. 

ha-sai, sai, Kar. J^ag sati, shiti, suti, tsu (see Tib.-Uit.) 

20 -Fire. 

Garo wol, ver, Manip. wan, iavan, Singpb. wan. Nag. van, (Mon.** 
Aa.-‘^Sua’', “feky”.) ^ ^ ^ 

22 Flower. 

a Limb phung, Kir. hung-^ai, Sunw. pha, New mong, kkafang^ 
Abor. apun. Nag. Xaben, (.ilinben, nlio;^?/, popu &c- Manip. j5- ahun, won^ 
pie, Bxirm.pan, Kar hpa, iyoma pa, par, papa, Deor Ch. Garo 
Bod bi^ar,* Drav. pu, pm a 

Ch fa,huakQ JHirdn fana, Semitic fuL Af — Ba gn o n guefcw Felup 
ha fan, Maiag. vong, vono, vuna &c. A son. ^ com. fonga, hunga &c. 

[“Flower", is not included in Klaproth’s Scythic vocabularies.] 

b. iVlag. sar, Lep. rip, Chep. ro, Manip, par, rai, ki, cha ra pen 
(pan &o. ia other dialects) Nag. nam, nolong ( f i)rav.) 

23 Foot. 

a. MOch bung, Tiberk, bung kbut Manip. wtrng. Limbo kng clopie 
(Uraon Hapc) Changlo dii Nag, upAz, Bodo y»pAa, Maram, Songpop4a% 
K.or. cbr.pL 

pa is a common Asiatic root, bot in most formations it takes final 
r, n, d, t, s, &e% e- g. Korea* par, Ka»h bhoer, t^indh. ptr, 
paw, San sk pada, pad, Europ pes V(ido,foot ; B^ng. pg, paga, SemL 
tw poHm. pa*am. Jf ^^a\ag. pe,fe. QaWafam* Ason.'-^Boi. wai, wa% 
uae (Manip.), Mak. Sol opat. 


(15 a) [Horp kchdj 

(16) [Gyar* Gyami ohi*|«}i]. 
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Morm. bal«. New*, palt* Gur, bbafc Abor-M« a/e, Mag. 
e. '8anw. kbwt?A\ Kir. ukharo. Barm, kbri?, kh^iTj Kor. kboilzei^ Tiberk*; 
bang kbul (Drav.) 

d, Bblmal khohois Kami aJtoAr, ateir, (Tib- ultj 

24 Goat^ 


c. Aka sbo5«m. Abor sbubfii*; [Ohim eec^a.] Nag, miung^ at.: 
hong, Mb nip. hameng [See Moti An ] 

(not included in Kianroth’ti Atlas). 

Jf Malag. «w%, Woloff 6«enfe, 

j_SQn. indon, bembe, bimi, embe. ambo, imbe &c,,fea52j?iBi, kamhing. &©. 

b, Sunw charayef New. Lep. soar, afjtrchru, Cbepaag 

Bhimal eeclia^ Songpu zyu (siudhi ckelo Hind). 

25 Hair. 


a. Lep. aichom, Mag. chham, ^'unw. cMng, New. $ong^ Cbaagl# 
sham Manip sam, iham^ koaew, Bongja aom, Kuk. sam^ Burm. cMan-> 
bang! Yuma tsam, tsang, ckahg &c., I'oung-tlm athwon, Tbe Mon- 
Aimm thwat, soh, tau’ is probably the same root. 

chor-cAw72, 'lurk aaim, Ason — Tobi cMm, 


Mong. usuUf usu. 


(The numerous other affinities of Tobi, Pelew <kc. with the Ultraindiaa 
languages make it evident that chim is of Ultraindian origin and pro- 


orjgm 


pro- 


bate that the 'Purkish form once existed in the Ultraindian province). 
Tri-. ( 3 .^r, jnol Chepang min, Dhimal wwi tii (? Hind. 


b, Kir. moa, (xur. moi. unepang min, JL/nimai mm iii ( r iiina. 
mu) Bod kbajjai, kbomoni Garo Issman, Naga mhi, Burm chi^%. 
e Na^^AAo, Ao, [ ? Bod. A/^anai, Moman, Garto-man (‘ head'').] 


26 Hand. 


Milch, got, god, (Changl godang), Kir. ^AMAw-pbe-ma, (“foot'^ uMa^ 
ro) Limb AwA-taphe (foot lang-dapAc). Mag. A^t^ piak, Chepang Aaf- 
ua Nag chak,, yak. Manip. D. kok, kut, hut &c Binua kdkut^kokot. 
A ’ Ugr. kat, kata, kasi, ket, kit &c. Sara, haite Ac. Indon. Kurop. AafA^ 

27 Head. 


a. Lepch. Vithidk, Limb thag-Q\i, Kar. tmg, Mur. ^Aobo, Abor mi- 
iuk tuku, tek. Silong 

Cbin. thaukha. Sansk m&staha, Zend wedege. 4f,— Turn. adg. 
j&sd® "“■““^ndon* otaM Atcv t 

A. ' New. chhon, Burm khong. Nag. khang, AAo&e.^ Gar. d&kam, shi- 

Gar? im^od. khoro, Mish mhura (“ Hair, " Tib. kra, Singp, 

Mag. miteifiM, Manip. lu,alu. ^ 
el Tiberk j»isAa, ^unw Manip chajji &ew 

pong, Aka dura-j>a, Singph. bong^ Door. €h , 

28 Hoff. 

a Murm dhwa, thua, Kzr tho 

Korea to, tot, Ch. tu, du, Ug. im,tmm ! 

hs' '.Giir* ti% Mish. bolt* ^ i 


4S BTHNOMa-T OF THE fNDO'PACI^^IC 

SO Horse. 

Milcli. rang^ New. safe, Ctsfepang ^erang^ Singp* feaiiira%^ 
mrarig, myen, Lungkbe rang, Kol mdam, 

Ug h, lUflog,; A$on. — Indon.jaran^jara^ dai€M.^ ii€fotoj mgarang^ 
Moiig- I'angus. Korea mourin, moron ic# 

31 House. 

a. Lepcb li ; ? Mauip in^ Yuma ing, (Tib.) 

h. Mur. 1^2/j??, Maiiip. y 27 ?i, Abor (Tib.) 

e. New cMten^ Maoip. sang, Bhim. cha^ SiBg'piio la% 

Mhin &c, (Tib.) 

31 Iron. 

a. Milcb. pron, rung, rww, Lepch.jt?<x«jiii;g, £*imb Kir Meg. 

Cliepaiig p/zalam, Murm phai. Our jjat, Suaw W€& aisili ; Oraoii jmwwi 
Jili X^phi, Singph mpri, M aram kaj?^a« 

New fs.a (? ICas nar. 

c Lefuli pan Jing, Nag fian, Jan, gin, yem, &c. Heor Cli. 

^urrn nm, than, Mishnii si, Manip ntan, thin, tin, ihir, thiar. 
Aka kakc?Aar, Kumi h^^ng lyhimddl, Bod. dkur, eAisr, Oaro skur^ 
mMI Tangus shelle, zkilla, solo &c. 

Suab. ckunga Tigre achin. 

32 Leaf. 

a. Kir u5ava, Sfiuw snpha , nshar, Nag Uxwa Sec. Biirm rwah, Lm 
hai (see M A ) 

b. Lepcha lop, Singpli Imp, Nag Tib. lama, Bbim lava, 

c. Abom anne, Naga am, Misuim Tiah, Maaaip na., t\kina„ pa92i£. Iko. 

33 Light. 

a. Lep. aom, Changlo ngam, Sunw. kango, Alta hang tepa Chep. 

SBgha (,? Bhutdam,) 

b Lep. achur, Limb ihoru, (? Bod. churangy, C^ib. Imr mhir 

Mongol 

e. New Jala, Murm. sjalo, 

34 Man. 

a, Lepeb. maro, Kir. mana. New mano, Stmw. mmru. Aka hangne, 
Mag. bharmi, Chep. jpwr-si- Is the Mur of Miirmi not the same word / 
m is Tibetan (Burin lu, Brav. Vind. koro, ala maie^ craon &Ca 

Fashtu Sindh, mam &c. Ac. a wide spread root. 

b New mjang (masc ) Bhira. diang, Chsnglo ? m>nga, Jlli nsang, 
Naga mng,mesung, sauniak, Deor Ch. S Tangtii pam, Kj® 

mmhi 

Ug. efmm, hum, Korea^ sana, shawm Malay Jam-taa* 

36 Monkey. 

a. Sunw woro (^^Man’^ muni) Mish. tamim* 

h. Our l\mgu, Chep. yukh, Burm. ' Ynmm yauf^, Manip® 

gong, hozgong, mgtmg, hmyong, ymg khaya, Bhim* nhagm. 
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38 Mother^ 

Alca am^ Abor. Singfli. nu^ Nag, rnm^ mm^ Masiip, mm^ mm^ 

morn 

40 Mmth. 

a, Lep, nbongj Abor-M. mipang^ m.pmg^ Nag' t^Mng.^ 

Kum. latew^, i^emiiic pam &c. 

Af Gal. afan^ Ban, cfa, Malag vava Asm’^<--pmi0i^m^fafam^ haba^ 
fafa,fefa, 

h. Limb, mura^ Mag. nger^ Manip. mawieiSi Qhmmnp khomrj kba- 
mm\ 

e, Kir. doh^ Mar. m\xt 7 m, Gond. udi^ Murm. Gur. mng, Snnw. 
Cbep. mothong, Newar mhu^w, Kir. dfoh Gar hotong^ Nag. turn, 

d, Cbangi. noang^ Bhim* nui^ Manip. ama, 

41 Mosckito^ 

«. Lep. ma 72 ^ X:m25P, Nag^wwrr^-dong, Manip. Mng^ ting-. 

kfieng^ tsLiigkhangy Burm. khyeng, kkyen^ Yiim^kang 

b. Ahor sunggu, Mish todze, KHT.pSifsOf Manip. kmkangg 
4 hangt(in ^Aanpkran, karcAi, Bodo 

<?. Cbep ya Aka Mish ia Nag ayah, 

d. Cbanglo binang. 

44 Oil 

Murm. cUgn. Gur chuga, New r/akatig, Mag. «tdi, Changl si, uien^ 
it Cbep sate Mish Burm a^fAAi, shi, tsi, Yuma tsij Nag t&iitM, 
tofsu, knki*tt, Manip to-c/iai, Dhim ckuiti, Bod thou, Beor Cb. tu^ 
Manip. to-cAat, thau, thao, Karen tho, ihu, Bongju, kem, 

45 Plantain. 

a, Lepcb kar-<ftfwg Singph lungeX- , « 

b, Lirabla^eA' Ker gnsdt si, Murm m&che, Mag. mocM^ Sunw 
snu-Ai, Chep. maise, Mish. phajfi, Manip ug^chang, ng&shu 

46 River. 

u. New. kbuai, Bbim. Garo. chi, Abor-M. aafe ( Water*'.) 

b UsLgkhoIa, Cbep. ghoro, Kol gara, Uraon klmf, Naga khaff 
Bunw. kha, Kum ta-gAa. 

€. Bodu doi, Manip. dmdai, tuU’koikf tuthm, tu (Water)* 

49 Skin. 

u. Lep nthun, 

b. Limb bonk, Garo hdop, Kol hart%, Manip. Qmd, arAuji* 

e, Murm di bbi (Gur dbi) Singpb pM. 

60 Sky. 

Lepch- ta Van,, Sonw. saran^*, New. Mag. aardy Bod bo khord*^, 
Abor Mish b«i. Nag raiyr-tang; M»lo sawi^j'e, fDay &c.,) 

ko^o&c. is a wide spread root applied auo toa»v 
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€fey, stmf Goii Tib, tlgrlai!, African, Asoneska* la tli@ more radical 
fo-ria iki, r^i It; is stiil more common. 

52 &tar^ 

Cbaaglo mmgmgi, Singp sapa% sa^an, Maaip ch^gm. 

53 Stone 

Milcb. ta\ mn% Tiberk m/e, %'&lhing^ Him. long\, lung^ lohong &e. 
com. (Tib do)\ Garo hmq^ Aka elung Abor Ming^ \lmig Mis>li iop/« 
Sliigltfe nlung, talong Nag Icmg Alanipnwnp, lung^ lak, tbu/ien^, ngsilung^ 
Kam lung, lum, Car hng, hi. 

f Mong. cholon, ckok (ordinary form of ??cytliic Ictialt kel &c.) 
dll! rehan Af . — Sanm. dupha, luglia Galla duga, daga, daka Awik, 
iVlakua mdluku, — Aliiie Tasm» Mnai^ kiw, AasI 
psalang^, maraTm 5cc« 

54 Sun. 

£ 5 * Abor e^rung, Nag m«p-han (See Sky.) 

h, BodoMhan, Gar mn, ra-5a«, Deor. Cb. sank, Nag. $an,Tmghi% 
Singp. isan, Jili katsah, Koi. singi 

Tang, shun, Ug shundy &c. Semitic sham &c, Indo-Enn sol, sun 

55 Tiger. 

a. Limb keh va, Kir Hwa, Dbim kkum, Nag khu, layi, takhu^ 
akhu, Manip Mi, takhu, cbatoi, AM-bu5, akhu-li, fiang-khu, sakwi, sa* 
khwu^ 

h. Mag ranghn, Singpb simw^. 

c. Sunw. gupA«. Chepy% Male sad, Nag, sa, saknu, joManu, Bo4 
mocha, Garo mate, 

d. Ab. umioh, Aka ^amnya Misb iamya^ 

57 Tree. 

it. Lepch kmgr Maxiip tbing-Mnp, Knmi akwig, tagom. 

Simang kuing. 

h. Tiberk poJTgr, Bod hong^phang, Garo pan, Deor Cb. j[7oj!?ow, Bam, 
apmg, apm, >iiigphupA«n Nag bang, pan, ye, Manip tbing-Mwy, sung* 
hong, hmg’bfil &.e. 

Ug pun, pu, fa &c* Sam pu, pe, poi, Tungus mo, mo, Pushtu wma^ 
Af. vahad. As&n.—pon, paang, pohon, puna &o. 

58 Village. 

Murm nam^o, Gur na.w, Nag ha, 

h. New. pcay, Suuw Lhop, Lepcb This vocableis wide- 

1 spread iu Ultraindia and Indonesia, but frequently applied to 
^^famiiy”, *Hribe^^&c. 

59 Water. 

a* Kumi, Kyon tui, Kyan iuws, Uvung im, Lungk.Ti, Eakb, r% n, 
Kar' bii, bic,. Cbep. Mbcb. Ti, Magar Cbang ri Murm kui tui 
[seeTfU.J 



